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DOMESTIC NOVEL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OUR LUCK. 

. • 

Our Uncle Rumlwld, though fierce of aspect and manner, was not 
ahsolutclj havd-Iioarted; nnrl his pride relented considerabl/ when 
lie saw the maid-of-all-work come down stairs, with her eyes red and 
swollen with weeping. Jhit his a}>ologic9 were disclaimed. « ]t| 
wasn’t the searching lier box,” she said, “she didn’t mind tliat, nor the 
being susjxicted, that made her cry, but the sight of her dear mother’s 
hair, who died, poor soul! of a bilious calculation.” 

“ Calculus,” said ifty father, “ calculus. But come, brother-fti-' 
law, let ua inspait the premises, and hq#e the constable’s opinion of 
the burglary.” • 

The trio accordingly repaired to the kitclien, where they m^utely 
inspected the window and its fastenings, from which it appeared that 
a piece had been cut out of the shutter, so as to allow of the removal 
of the bolt, the sill was scratched nyfi soiled with clay, and the 
ground, on the outside, bore in severa) places the imprint of a man's 
shoe or boot, thickly studded witli hobnails. There was no doubt of 
the manner in which tlie entrance had been effected; and the parties 
having come to an unanhi^oua conclusion on the subject^ the con¬ 
stable was despatched to take tlie necessary steps for the discovery and 
apprehension of the? offender o^offendera. Uncle Rumbold undertook 
to order the printing and issue of the handbills, whilst my father 
with a heavy heart, proceeded to his escritoire in the parlour, with*» i 
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task before him which, to a ^an who disliked letter>writing *in 
general, was %.heavy infliction seeing that he had«to indite ^ec 
several epistles, all on subjects of the most painful abd dha^^e^ble 
nature, namely, to the Board, with his resignation of oifice; ^to 
^Idr. Rufly, communicating the fate of his presentation tankard; ^d 
xq' the Qurate, conveying the loss of the silver-gilt salts.* It woify^ 
havjS moved a heart of nether millstone to have seen how he. spoiled 
pen after pen, and sheet after sheet of paper, vainly tumipg his eyes 
for inspiration from the mirror, with its bird and ball, to the ceiling 
or the floor, the wall or the wihdowy the poplar-tree, and the blue 
sky. Oh, if my father ever envied a rich or great man, it was then, 
just then, for the sake of his private secretary ! i 

To add to his distress, his usual resource in such emergencies was 
unavmlable. In reply to his application for help. Hr. Postle had 
excused himself, under the pretence of urgent business in the surgery; 
^ut, in reality, the assistant was indisposed with a flt of spleen. He 
nad heard of the affair of the search-warrant; and after indignantly 
asking of the jar of conserve of roses why Mrs. Prideaux had not 
been suspected instead of Kozia, had solemnly promised the pestle and 
mortar to pluck old llumbold, at the very first opportunity, by the 
beard — lf*^reat he would probably have put in execution but for a 
positive injunction from tlie injured maid, who overheard him 
pledging himself to the same effect to the bottle of leeches. 

‘‘ No, Mr. Postle,” she said, “ you will do no such thing. It’s a 
heathen fashion, to be sure, and makes him look more like a satire of 
the woods than a Christian : but when you cohsidcr what hangs on 
it, namely, the future prospects in life of our poor .helpless innocent 
twins, you’ll respect his beard as if it belonged to Moses or Aaron. 
As for iny being suspected, it comes natural to a servant, and, like 
a part of her work, to clear up her character sometimes, ns well as Iut 
kitchen: and as regards the searching of my box, it’s notliing to tlu3 
i rummaging of one’s thoughts and feelings, which I have had to undergo 
4n other places. But so long as master^ and missis, and you don’t sus¬ 
pect me, I can bear it from any one else. So, for tlie sake of the dear 
twins, you must let the matter drop, and not offend Mr. Rumhold by 
.l(K»k, or word, or deed, and especially by toucliing his beard, wliich 
would be cutting off young l^eirs with a shilling.” 

Having e<?:tortcd a promise to this pacific effect, Kezia repaired to 
the nursery, wlicre she re'iicved her full heart and excited feelings by 
a goo<t cry, and a hearty fondling pf the precious babes. But, beyond 
this solace, she had a secrcit {)roject of her own, in accordance with 
which she addressed herself t^he genteel nurse. 

“^h, Mrs. Prideaux, isn’t it*^ shocking thing to see a family like 
our’s, for no fault of their own, coming stop by step, deeper and 
deeper, into misfortune and misery 1 First, that dreadful supper, and 
then the robbery, ai^d then the loss <d' thrf parish — it reminds 
me of one of iny own runs of bad luck,'when first I was knocked 
down by a runaway horse, and then j/icked up by n pickpocket, and 
tlien sent home in a hackney-coach that had just carried a patient to 
^le hospital with a putrid fever.” 
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' “ Tlio planets,” said the nurse, ** ^e decidedly sinistci^” 

** Then you<thiuk,” said Kezia, d^ighted with the Urological turn 
of the codversAtion, “that it is our ill stars are in fault?" 

“ Of course,” said the nurse. “ The aspects of the planets, at this 
juncture, and as affects this house, are particularly malignant.” 

“ They*must be, indeed! ” said Kezia, with a melancholy shake of 
her head. “ According to the Almanac, their bad influences a^ect 
sometimes one port and sometimes another, and at different times; 
but here they are, as I may say, smiting us back and belly, hip and 
thigh, all at once!” •% 

* “ The naturaf effect,” said the nurse, “ of the planetary configura¬ 
tions, and especially of the positionsof Saturn.” 

“ Ah! with his nng 1” exclaimed Kezia. “ Mr. Postle once showed 
liim to me through his refractory telescope.” • 

“ A refracting one, I presume,” said the nurse. 

“ I believe it was,” said Kezia; “ and it brought down the moon 
till it looked as big as a silver waiter. Talking of which reminds me 
of the stolen plate; and which it is my private notion that you know 
as much or more about tlian any one else.” • 

“That / do!” exclaimed the nurse, with a slight start, and filing 
lier keen eyes on the face of the maid-of-all-work as if sjp^ l^ould read 
licr very soul. “ That I know who stole the plate!” 

“ Yes,” said Kezia, “ by means of the heavenly bodies. I have 
heard of many persons recovering their lost things through star-gazers 
and fortune-tellers ; and of course, os you can cast nativities, you can 
do the other” 

Tliis was the very point at which she had been aiming; but the 
answer of tl^c nurse put an extinguisher on her hopes. 

“ Between ourselves,” she said, “ I have cast some figures on pur- 
jjose ; but there is a mystery in the matter that defies niy art.” 

“ The more’s the pity,” said Kezia; “ for I made sure* that you 
could discover the thief. And then that lost sheet, as was found iii 
the chundiyai’d,—how it was abstracted from a press to which nobody 
but ourselves had access: 1 owp to tlioughts, and suspicions, and 
misgivings about it, that make me shudder!” 

“ Tlicn do you reaHy suppose,” asked the nurse, “ that your master* 
was guilty of stealing the dead child 

“ The Lord forbid !” exclaimed Kczia. “I would as^soon suspect 
him of kidnapping live ones for the Plantations I No, I was not 
tiiinking of him, but of a treafeherous, deceitful being, whom w think 
of under the same roof, and in the same room with one, makes my 
very blood in a cui*dle.” ^ 

Tlie nurse again fixed one of her yrutinizing looks on Kezia ? but 
the latter was thinking of quite another personage, as imx)Ued by her 
next question. 

“ "V^at is your teal opinion, Mrs. Pridenux, of supernatural 
agency?” ' * 

“ The some as your own,” was the prompt answer of the nurse. 

“In that case,” said Kezia, “I don’t mind saying it’s my belief that 
our sheet was purloined away by Satan himself, whose delight is tn 
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casting down^thc good and the go^ly, and for tlie express purpose of 
ruining my po 0 p master.” i • 

**It is quite possible,” said the nurse, who seemed to take delight 
in pampering the credulity of her simple-minded and single-hearted 
companion. ** Such an act would be perfectly in unison with the 
diabolical character. My belief coincides with your own. * But re¬ 
member, Kezia, the age is a sceptical age, and its infidels especially 
repudiate astrology and demonology ; so that the less we s^iy of our 
own convictions the bcttei*. Indeed, it would cost me my bread were 
it known that I had cast the nativity those dear twins.” 

‘‘But it never shall be,” cried Kezia — “never! Do you think I' 
would break the solemn oath you fnade ifie take on the Testament?*” 

“ No—I know tliat you would not,” said the nurse, in her swcet(*st 
tone; “ for if you did, there are lightnings to burn your body, and 
other fires to scorch your soul for the pcijury.” And so the con¬ 
ference ended. 

My father, meanwlitle, had toiled on at his irksome task in tlic 
parlour —blotting, blundering, erasing, correcting, tearing up, and 
beginning de novOf in a way that a corresponding clerk would have 
gone crazy to witness; for if my y^nrent’s sustenance had depended 
on the cxera^ of lus ]>en, he must have died of starvation. At last, 
after infinite trouble, he hod completed the whole of the missives, and 
was just in tlie act of drawing that long sigh of satisfaction with 
which a weary man is apt to hail the accomplislimcnt of his labour, 
when my motlier entered the room, drew a chair beside him, seated 
herself, and laid her hand on his arm. Tliei*e was nothing in her 
face to indicate any intcrruptijejif^bf the mental repose anil relief 
which my father had promised' himself; her looks were as cheerful 
as the tone with which she uttered her preluding monosyllable. 

“ George ! ” '• 

“ My dear! ” ' 

j “ Can you forgive me for keeping from you a little secret ? ” 

“ Of course I can,” replied my father, with his old smile. “ But 
will your own sex for being so unwomanly ? ” 

“ No matter for them,” said my mother. “ I meant to have hoarded 
*it*up for an agreeable surprise ; but with such ttoubles as have coinc 
upon us, it seems only fair ^that you should share .m any comfort 
which I am enjoying myself. ' You remember the 201. note that you 
gave me last week ? ” " 

Y^—for Mr. Lobb.” 

“ All, Mr. Lobb must wait a bit,” said my mother. “ That note 
went quite a different way, and for another purpose. Up to London, 
Geofge, and for a purchase- G^n you guess ? ” 

“ For winter clothing, perhaps,” said my father, “ or a fresh stock 
of household linen.” 

“ For winter wealth, George,” said my mother, “and a stock of good 
luck. ‘ Wliat do you think of a lottery ticket ? ” 

My father made no reply —he was caofounded by this new blow. 

“ Do you hear, George,” cried my mother — “a lottery ticket! ” 

“ Yes, twenty pounds gone,” murmured my father. 
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“ But they are not gone ! ” said my mother. .f 

“ As complcrtely,” said my fathei^ “ as if the not^iiad lighted a 
candle. The l^t money in the house too, and which ought to have 
paid the butcher. That accounts, then, for Lobb’s insolence about the 
tuintdd mutton.” 

“ Well, well,” said my mother, “ we shall soon, get rid of Lobb after 
the drawing. The ticket is sure to come up a prize.” . * 

** 1 wish it may 1 ” said my father. 

** It is sure to come up a prize,” repeated my mother, ** for I dreamt 
three times runmng of the number.” 

My father jumped up fro^ his seat, and after pacing a few turns 
up and down the room, suddenly stepped short and addressed himself 
to himself in the mirror. 


“ If ever there was a minister deserved impeachment — if ever a 
chancellor of the exchequer wlio ouglit to have lost his head on the 
block — it was the man who lirst invented a mode of raising money 
by the encouragement of public gambling! ” lie then turned ab¬ 
ruptly to my mother, and inquired whether the ticket was registered. 

Yes, and the lottery was to bo drawn on the 16th.^^ 

“ And this is the 18th,” said my father. 

My mother instantly started up from Iicr seat, and ra^g the bellj to 
know if the post had come in, and whether there were any letters. 

“ Yes, one,” which Kezia had laid on the kitchen shelf, wliere, in the 
unusual bustle of the morning, it had been forgotten. It was ad¬ 
dressed to my mother, who seized the letter, broke the seal, glanced 
over the contents, and dropping the paper from her hand, sank, gasp¬ 
ing, on the sofa—the blankness of her face sufficiently indicating the 
nature of the intelligence. 

“ Then the money is gone! ” exclaimed my father. 
lHy mother sobbed, and covered her face with her hands; Kezia 
wrung hers in mute despair. Our evil stars were verily shooting 


ones, and were practising on our devoted family as at a target! | 
** Well, what is this new disaster ? ” inquired the voice of Uncle 


llumbuld, who had just entered the parlour, but stopped short at two 


paces from the door, clutching his beard in his right hand. 


“ Notliing, nothing,” replied my father, forgetting his own vexation* 
in the aUliction^f my mother — “ lost bank-note.” 

“ What, another robbery ? ” ^ • 

“ No,” replied my father, “thrown into the fire — blown^out of 
window — washed down the sink—a mere trifle.” • 


“ A trifle 1 ” exclaimed my mother, unwilling to forego any benefit 
to be derived from her brother’s sympathy — “ our last twenty pounds 
in the world — intended to pay the butcher.” * 

But her indirect appeal had no eflTect. Liberal of advice and per¬ 
sonal exertion, Uncle Rumbold, from habit and inclination, was slow 
in drawing his purse-strings. The amount, he admitted, was no 
trifle; but sometimes a loss became a gain in the end, by teaching 
those who had neglected theit twenties to take care of their iifties. 
This new misfortune, however, seemed gradually to touch him, 
shortly afterwards, having deliberately seated himself, addressed , 
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his unlucky t^latives as follows : Sister, I have been thinking over 

your Tarious tfOubles, and have come to the conclusion, brother-in- 
law, that, what with your loss of the parish appointment and otlier 
drawbacks, your affairs are, or soon will be, in any thing but a^ros- 
perous condition. Such being the case, I feel called u])on^ ns a near 
relative, to step a little beyond my original intentions for the family 
benefit, and especially as regards my twin nephews, though I trust I 
have sufficiently testified my regard for them already by that in¬ 
valuable present, the Light of Nature. However, as I said before, I 
have determined to stretch a point, but on the condition that what \ 
do sliall be done in my own way.” ^ 

“ I am sure,” said my mother, ^ we shall be truly grateful for ycfhr 
kindness in any way.” 

‘‘ I affi not so certain of that,” replied Uncle Rumbold : “ liowever, 
whnt I propose is this, — to relieve you altogether of the care and 
maintenance of one of those two boys. As soon, therefore, as my 
godson can run alone, I am ready to adopt him; to board, lodge, and 
educate—in short, to provide for him through life at my own cost and 
charge, and olVoursc according to iny own system and views.” 

Here lie paused, expecting an answer, whereas his proposition was 
mdt by a dead silence. My father, taken by surprise, was at a loss 
what to say, and my mother looked absolutely aghast. She had not 
forgotten certain features of the system alluded to, and in licr luirurs 
eye saw her poor offspring, now climbing a tree for his foo<l, at the 
risk of his neck, and now tlirown doglike into a river, to sink or swim 
as might happcn~->in short, undergoing all the hard discipline asso¬ 
ciated with a young Indian savage, or child of nature. 

Humph ! I see how it is,” said Uncle Ilumbold; “ but I do not 
press an immediate answer. Perhaps you will make up your mintls 
before my departure. Ihave ordered a chaise at five o’clock, whieli will 
carry mo to Wisbeach, where 1 shall meet the coach;—no words ; my 
fnrrangemente once made are never altered, and, let me add, my offers 
once refused are never repeated.” 

So saying, he rose and walked off to make his preparations for Ids 
dcpai'tnrc ; whilst my motlicr took the opportunity of expressing her 
‘ sentiments to her helpmate on the godfatherly o^er. 

“No, I never will conser/^to it,” she said — “never, never 1 To 
have a cliild'bf mine climbing trees, and swimming ponds, and sleeping 
in tliet open air, like a gypsy, or Peter the Wild Boy! And taught 
bird’s nesting, and tomahawking, and all sorts of ravage tricks, 
instead of the accomplishments of a young gentleman — and, at any 
ratej dressed up more like a Ghy Fawkes than a Christian— and with 
a beard, when he’s old enough, dike a Jewish rabbi, — Oh! it would 
break my heart, it would indeed, George! to have ahoy of mine begin 
the world with such a prospect before him ! ” 

“ Well, well,” said my father, “ so be it. I am as loth as you are 
to have a son of mine bred up into a bearded oddity, like his uncle, 
or old Martin Van Butchell. So go and sec to the dinner, and in 
tbe interim I will invent the best excuse I can to offer to my redoubt¬ 
able kinsman.” 
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Tlius comforted, ray mother applied herself to the aj^ngcmcnt of 
the dinner, which, thanks to what. Kezia colled tl^ft't^ppcrfluities'’ 
of the ni^t before, presented an unusual variety dnd profusion of the 
delicacies of the season. The meal, nevertheless, passed off very 
dreafily. The spirits of the presiding pair were weighed down by the 
communication they liad to make, and the certain resentment that 
awaited their decision ; wMlst the temper of Uncle Bumbold himshlf 
was still r4iffled by a short but sharp argument on somnambulism with 
INIr. Postle in the surgery.- The conversation, such as it was, liad 
^Ihigged into silence, wlien the fwst-chaisc drew up at the door. 

“Now then, sister,” cried Uncle Kumbold, rising from his scat, 
“how then, brother-in-law, for yofir ultimatum. Am I to have the 
boy or not?” 

“ Why then, brother,” began my mother, but ber voice failed and 
died away in an inarticulate croak. 

“ The truth is,” said my father, “ we are deeply sensible of your 
kindness, and sorry to decline it. If the children had not l)ecn twins, 
we might have felt and decided otherwise; but we really cannot liud 
ill our hearts to separate, so early in life, a pair of# brothers, that 
nature herself has so closely united.” 

“That’s enough!” said Uncle Uumbold. “A plain offer has met 
a plain refusal—no offence on cither side; but, by my beard, if ever 
I offer to adopt u child again—” What followed was inaudible or sup¬ 
pressed : he hastily shook hands with his relatives, and hurried into 
the gaping vehicle, wherein he threw himself back, as if determined 
on sulks and silence, in another moment, however, his face and heard 
appeared at the open window. 

“ God bless you, sister,” he said; “ brother-in-law, God bless you, — 
though how you arc to be blessed, is more than I know, for you will 
never be guided by the light of nature!” 

Kvery word of this leave-taking was overheard by Kezia, who with 
outstretched neck and straining cars listened eagerly lor his least 
syllable, lint those words were his last,—not a breath about the 
dear twins, his own nephews. The whip cracked, the horse-shoes 
clattered, the wheels rattled; and the few boys who had assembled 
set up a cheer for th# Grand Mogul. The last chance was gone. In 
another minut«^ the black and yellov^ody, which contained Uncle 
Ivurabold, was out of sight; and with it vanished, alas !*all the hopes 
that he had engendered! 
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CHAPTER XXL 


A DEMONSTnATION. 

“ So much for relatives I” said my mother, as she poured out tlio 
tch, and lianded a cup of the beverage to my fatlier. ** My precious 
brother, wlio would not sliave off n hair of liis beai*d for love or money, 
will now cut off his own nephews without a scruple! ” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said my father. 

“ Ho you really tliiiik tlien,” inquired my mother, “ that he will 
leave them quite out of liis will ? ’ • ‘ 

She waited in vain for an answer; and at last obtained, in lieu of it, 
another ‘query, far wide of her mark. 'I'lirougliout his troubles and 
vexations, my father’s mind had been liaunted by a vague sense of a 
soinetlung amiss; but liis thoughts had always been diverted else¬ 
where Ixifore Ids fears could assume a dehidtc sliape ; now, however, 
his misgivings, after many gloamings and vanishings, suddenly re¬ 
curred to him,' .and taking a distinct character prompted the abrupt 
question — “ Where is Catechism Jack ? ” 

Nobody knew. In tlie crowding events of tlicday lie liad not been 
missed; there had heen no medicine to deliver, so that his services 
were not in requisition, and even Mr. Postlc could not tell what had 
become of him. On comparing notes, he had not been seen by any 
one since an early hour in the morning, w'hcn he had slipped out at 
the surgery door. 

Here was a new cause of anxiety for my father; if any mischance 
liappcned to the idiot, the blame in the present temper of the parisli 
was certain to bo visited on the master, who had taken the half¬ 
witted boy from the care of the old daiiic, and become responsible for 
his safety and welfare. Many were the conjectuix's that were hazarded 
|pn the cause of his absence. In my father’s opinion, Jack had gone 
on a visit to liis former guardian, and was spending the day with her: 
my motlicr, prone to dream of disasters, at once pronounced him 
drowmed in the river; Kezia’s fancy sent him tramping after a re¬ 
cruiting party which had passed through the villllgc ; and tlie assistant 
supposed that ho was playin|;. truant and chuck-fartAiing with other 
young dogs its idle as himgclf. The last guess was most probably the 
true on^^; however, in the midst of tl^r speculations, his voice was 
clearly recognised, and in another moment Jack, in an unusual state 
of excitement, hurst into the parlour, round which he pranced with a 
sort of chimney-sweep’s caperj exclaiming with ecstasy, “ The tongs 
and l)onc 8 ! The tongs and bones! ” 

“ Why, Jack,” asked my fatlier, ** what is the matter with you ?” 

‘‘ The tongs and bones,” said Jack, standing still for a moment, and 
then resuming his dance and his song. 

“ Speak, idiot!” cried Mr. Postlc, seizing the boy the shoulder 
and shaking him. “ What is the meaning of this mummery ? ” 

O don’t, pray don’t beat me,” whined Jack. “ I will say my 
catechism.” 4 
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“ Poor fellow! ” said my fatheif “ Be gentle 

“ Huzza! *rhc tongs and bones!” shouted Jack,!wtricating him¬ 
self by a sudden twist from the gr^sp of the assistant; and darting 
through the parlour door, and across the hall, into the kitchen, to the 
infinite horror, of Kezia, wlio really believed, as she declared after¬ 
wards, tliat the boy had l>cen bitten by “ a rapid dog.” Here he 
continued his capering and his cry ; till observing the table with food 
on it, by one of those abrupt transitions common to weak intellects, 
his thoughts fastened on a new object; and at once subsiding into 
, Ills usual dem< 2 auour, and seating himself at the boiurd, he asked Kezia 
to give liim his supper, '^he inaid-of-all-work immediately complied; 
*and ns after some minutes he continued to cat and drink very quietly, 
Mr. Postle returned to the surgery and my parents to the parlour. 

“ Tlic tongs and bones,” muttered my mother as she resumed her 
seat at the tea-table, ‘‘ wliat on earth can it mean ? ” 

“ Wily, I suspect it means,” said my father, “ that the tag-rag 
and bobtail of the village have been treating some quarrelsome couple 
with what is called rough music; and Jack has been present and 
perhaps performing at the concert.” * 

Tliis explanation was so satisfactory to both parties, that Jack and 
his chorus were speedily forgotten ; and the pair had resumed'their 
quiet confidential intercourse, when Mr. Postle entered, with aii 
ominous face, and placed in my father’s hands something which he 
said he had just found upon the counter. It was a scrap of dirty 
coarse paper, folded note-fashion, and containing only the following 
words: “ Let the Dockter and Fammily keep in Dores to nitc And 

look to yure Fastnings. A Frond.” 

‘‘ Well, and what do you make of this document?” asked my father. 

“ That it is what it professes to be,” answered the assistant, looking 
uneasily at my mother, as if embarrassed by her presence.— “ I will 
put the thing technically. There is, you know, sir, a certain local 
epidemic in the parish, of a very malignant type, and attended w|th 
extensive irritation. Now this parly intends to say that probably 
tlicrc will be an eruption.” 

“ I understand,” said my father, with a nod of intelligence—“ but 
doubt very much iff the disease will hike that active turn.” 

“ There iff no doubt at all,” said Postle. “ I know a party wlio 
has b(ien round amongst the infected, purpose to feel their pulse; 
and the symptoms are of a most unfavourable character^ F(»r in¬ 
stance, longue hot — breath acrimonious and offensive — voice loud 
and hur.sli — with the use of expressions bordering on furious mania.” 

“ A mere temporary fever,” said my father, “ tliat will pass off 
witliout any diuigei*ou8 paroxysm.” 

“ 1 wish it may,” said Mr. Postle, ** and without a nocturnal crisis.” 

My mother’s head during this mysterious discussion had turned 
mcoliahically from speaker to speaker, as if moved by internal clock¬ 
work ; but she could gather no more information from their tacos than 
from their words; aud as the consultation might be a long one, and 
she hated medical matters, she briefly intimated to my father^^that 
slie should go up-stairs to the children, and left the room. 
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“ And do jjjju really suppose,"tasked my father, “ that there is 
going to he an^disturbance or outrage ? Phoo, phoo ^ 1 jan’t and 
won t belicye it.” 

“ So you said of the hostility of the parish Board,” retorted^the 
assistant. 

“ Well, well, do as you please,” said my father. “ I leave the 
matter entirely in your own hands.” 

“ In that case,” said JVIr. Postle, “ I shall at once lock all the doors, 
and secure the lower windows, and this one to begin with;” — and 
accordiugly he pulled up the sliding parlour-shutter, and inserted the 
scTCWS. “ Now then for the others.” 

“ Very good,” said my father, “^and then come to supper with us 
in the parlour. Poor Postle,” he continued, as the assistant departed 
to look to the household defences, he was always an alarmist, and 
ril be bound expects the premises to be stormed and Siicked, on the 
strength of an anonymous letter, intended, most probably, to play 
upon his fears.” 

True to his plan, the alarmist, meanwhile, proceeded from window 
to window, and from door to door, locking, bolting, barj’ing, screwing; 
the surgery door alone, for convenience, being left but partially fas¬ 
tened by a single latch, which, liowcvcj*, could only bo raised on the 
inside. The fanlight above he bniTicadcd with a stout hoard ; and 
ascertained, shutter by shutter, that tlie defences of the window were 
all sound and secure. Ue then took a final peep at Jack, who was 
still quietly making an interminable meal in the kitchen ; and finding 
all safe, repaired to the parlour, and took his usual place at tlic 
supper-table; not without some bantering from my father as to the 
preparations in a certain fortress for a state of siege, and the strength 
of its garrison. But the joke was mistimed. 

The meal was about lialf-finished, when attracted by the attitude of 
my mother, whose sense of hearing was remarkably acute, my father 
la^-l down his knife and fork, and began listening; in which he w'as 
soon imitated by Mr. Postle; and for awhile tlie three, silent and 
motionless, seemed stiffened into as many statues. Tlicre was cer¬ 
tainly some unusual liumming in the air. 

“ It sounds,” said my fatlicr, “ like the distant Aiurmur of the sea.” 

“ More like the getting uji of^"' gale,” said Mr. Postle.'’ 

“ lt*s the noise of a mob!” exclaimed my mother; “ I hear voices 
and the tvamping of feet!” 

“ Say 1 told-you so 1” cried Mr. Postle, jumping up from his chair, 
and resuming the knife with which he had been cutting liis cold meat. 

“ And if it he a mob,” said my father, “ it may not be coming 
to us.” ■» 

“ Hark! it comes nearer and nearer,” said my mother, turning 

pale. In the name of wonder, George-” she stopped, startled 

by a loud noise and a sudden outcry close at hand. 

The distant sounds, which excited so intense an interest in the 
parlour^ had reached the kitchen; where they no sooner struck on 
the/ympanum of Jack, than, like a young savage who recognises the 
‘ivarwhoop of his tribe, he started up, overturning his heavy wooden 
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chair, and shouting his old cry, fhc “ Tongs and h^i^s — the tongs 
and bongs l^rrushcd through the hall, and the surgei^ and out of the 
door, which he left wide open. Kezio, in hot pursuit, with my father 
and Mr. Postle, were soon on the spot; but only just in time to dis- 
tinguisl\ the flying flgure of the idiot, before he disappeared in the 
gloom of the lane; his cry being still audible, but getting fainter and 
fainter till it was lost in the general murmur of the mob. * 

They are coming up the lane — tlicre is no time to be lost,” said 
Mr. I’ostlc, pushing Kezia, and then drawing my father by the arm 
into the surgea’y; the door ctf wliich he bolted and locked. They 
^then liurried to the parlour ; but my mother, with hen-like instinct, 
had flown up to her young oncsf and was sitting in the nursery to 
meet wfiatever might happen, with Iier twin babes at her bosom. 
Kezia, by a kindred impulse, was soon in the same chnmflcr; while 
iny father and his assistant posted themselves at a staircase window 
which overlooked the lane. It was quite dusk ; but at the turn of 
llie road the crowd was just visible, a darker mass amid the gloom, 
and a moving one, whicli, as it approached, occasionally threw out a 
<Ietaclicd flgure or two in front, barely distinguishable as of human 
shape. Now and then there was a shout; and more rarely a i>cal of 
lioarse laughter. As the mob neared the house, its pace quickched. 

“ There’s Jack!” exclaimed Mr. Tostlc, whose eyesight was much 
k<jenrr than my father’s ; “ he’s winding in and out among them like 
an eel!” 

“ And, if I mistake not,” said my father, ‘‘ they have something 
like a black flag.” 

« Y<‘s,—borne by a tall big fellow,” answered the assistant. ** As 
I live, it’s John Hobbes I” 

“ l*oor man,” sighed my father. 

“As yet I can make out no flre-arms,” said Mr. Postle; “but they 
baA'c pitchforks and sticks. And yonder’s a stuffed figure like a Guy 
—they arc going to burn us in effigy. Yes, tiiey’vc got faggots ^nd 
a truss of straw. Here they come at a run ! Ilut ah, ah! my fine fel¬ 
lows, you are too late. Look I—tlicy are trying the surgery door!” 

Tlie foremost of the mob, in fact, were endeavouring to effect an 
entrance as descril^ed; but, being foiled, commenced a smart rattling 
witli their sfteks on the doors and setters, accompanied by frequent 
and urgent invitations to the doctor and^his assistant*to come out and 
receive their fees. Tired at last of this pastime, they set up a cry 
“ to the front!—to the front!” • 

Anticipating this movement, my father and his companion huiTicd 
into the nursery, the abode of Terror and Despair. My inotl^er, with 
an infant in each arm, was senteddn the easy chair, her eyes closed, 
,‘ind her face of a ghastly white; so that she might have been taken 
for dead, or in a flt, but for occasional ejaculations. Kezia, with her 
apron thrown over her head, knelt beside licr mistress; whilst tlic 
nurse, with folded arms, leaned her back against the wall between the 
windows a position secure from any missile from without. The 
two babes alone were unconscious of danger~the one smiling^ and 
crowing; the other fust asleep. • •• 
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Taking thejjiint from Mrs. Ptideaux, my father removed Lis 
partner and her^rogeny into a safe nook beyoAd the an^lc o{ projec¬ 
tiles ; and only in good time ; for the arrangement was hardly com¬ 
pleted wlien a hirgc stone cumu crasliing through the window, {ind 
rebounded on the floor. 

“Put out the lights!” cried Mr. Postlc; “they only serve for 
ma^ka to aim at,”—and in spite of the remonstrances of the females 
the candles were extinguished. 

The whole mob by this time had weathered the corner of tlie 
house; and having vainly tried the front door, and thoroughly bat¬ 
tered it, as well os the parlour-shutter with their bludgeons, i)r(MJceded 
to organize that frigJitlul concert of rough music with which the lower 
orders in the ])rovinccs were accustomed to serenade an obnoxious 
character—a hideous medley of noises extracted from cow-horns, cat¬ 
calls, whistles, old kettles, metal pans, rattles, and other discordant 
instruments, described by Jack as the tongs and bones. The din was 
dreaclful; and yet far less so than the profiinc imprecations and savage, 
threats tliat were shouted out at every pause of the wild bund. 'J'liere 
were women tew in the crowd; and tlie cry of “Where’s Sukey 
Hobbes?—Come out, you body-snatcher!” were frequently repeated 
by voices much shriller tlian the rest. 

“ I must — I will S]>ftak to them,” said my father ; and before Mr. 
Postle could remonstrate or interpose, he had thrown uji the sash, and 
littered the first tlircc words of his address. But lie was lieanl no 
further. His appearance was the signal for one of those yells of ex¬ 
ecration so awful to hear from a multitude of human thr(»ats: a 
ferocious howl fit only to salute an incarnate fiend, and fi*om which 
my father recoiled in soul, more than he slirunk in body from tlie 
ensuing volley of stones. His i^laec, however, was immediately occu¬ 
pied by another orator, in the j)erson of Kezia, who, rc.'gardloss of the 
pelting, presented herself to the assembly, sercaniiiig at the highest 
pil^h of her voice;— 

“ You sanguine monsters! do you want to kill us with fright, and 
our poor innocent babbies?” 

« Yes—ami to make skeletons of you,” replied a hoarse voice from 
thb crowd; a retort applauded by so vociferous'n cheer, and sueli 
atrocious expressions, that Kcziji. with an exclamation ol liorroi*, pre¬ 
cipitately withdrew to her old position. 

Her retreat was hailed with a loud huzza, mingled with derisive 
laugfiter, ami as it ceased ringing the dark room was sufldeiily illu¬ 
minated by a red glare tliat projected the shadow of the window- 
frames, inwards, upon the ceiling. The moh had ignited a quantity 
of straw and wood, forming an enormous bonfire, by tlic light of 
which the persons and features of the ringleaders were easily recog¬ 
nised. 

“ There is Jack again !” said Mr. Postle, “ flitting amidst the smoke 
like an imp of mischief. And John Hobbes is waving his black flag 
about like a madman—and yonder is Roger Heap, with a child’s 
bongpt on a pitchfork! ” 

s “ And there .am I, burning by proxy,” said my father, pointing 
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to the dark stuffed figure that was Kangling from a triangle of poles in 
the midst of the blaze. “ I shall soon be done to ai^ndcr, and then 
the cook's will disperse.” 

“ I wish they may,” said Mr. Vostle, “ but the faces they turn up . 
to lis are desperately fierce and vicious, as well as tlicir words. I 
hardly think that their excitement will be satisfied without an attack 
on the premises, and perhaps taking a few ounces of blood. But what 
is the matter now 

As he spoke there was an uncertain stir and movement among the 
^ crowd, with a confused outevy, amidst which the words justice” 
and “ constables ” were prominently audible. But it was a false 
^darm : his wmrship and liis myrmidons either did not or would not 
know of the tumult, and were snugly and safely housed at home, or 
in their usual haunts. The report, however, served tlic same purpose 
tliat their iiresencc would have done; for after some hesitation and 
wavering of themes to and fro, Bogcr Heap thrusting his pitchfork 
into the burning effigy, ran with it up the river bank, and pitched the 
Imlf-cJiiisumcd figure, still blazing, into the stream. The mob then 
dispersed in different directions, the hist of them .being Catechism 
Jack, who, after tossing about llxc glowing sparkling embers, squib- 
fashlon, for a minute or two, ran afK^r the main body. 

The smouldering figure meanwhile slowly floated along on the sur¬ 
face of tlic sluggish river, silently watched by my flitber and Ids 
assistant; till after a few turns and windings, it vanished like the last 
twinkle of a burnt paper, in the black, blank, distance. 

“ So ends the auto-da-fe,” exclaimed Mr.'Bostle. “ Now, then, 
for candles to inspect and repair our damage.” 

Tt was less than might have been expected. Thanks to the pre¬ 
caution of extinguishing the lights, the majority of the stones had 
missc<l the windows: only a few panes were broken ; and the iioles 
w<!rc soon stopped with paper and rags. 

“ Arc the wretches all gone, George ?” asked my mother before ^hc 
ventured to unclose her eyes. • 

“ All,” answered my father — “ man, woman, and boy 1 ” 

Thus reassured, my mother, with many broken phrases of thanks¬ 
giving, came out af Jicr corner, and willingly resigned the dear twins 
to Kezio, who covered them with licr kisses. The nurse also quitted 
her position, and in her usual calm sweet voice sqgge^tcd that her 
mistress, after her fright and exhaustion* would be the better for some 
restorative; to which the assistant added that nobody, ^hc infants 
excepted, would be the worse for some sort of stimulant. 

Accordingly the brandy, the kettle, the sugar, tumblers, and spoons, 
were fetched from below; and pheered by a cordial mixtere, the 
nerves of tlic company, manly and womanly, soon recovered their 
tone, and enabled the parties to discuss the circumstances of the 
recent riot. It was generally agreed that, for that night at least, 
there would be no further disturbance ; they, nevertheless,•continued 
to sit up, keeping a vigilant watch, back and front, till two hours 
having elapsed without any fresh alarm, they retired to their re¬ 
spective chambers. 
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“And how i^all this dreadful wl;rk to end, George?” inquired my 
mother, as soonVs she found herself, with her husband,in their bed¬ 
room. 

“ Heaven knows! ” replied my father. “ Only one thing is cer¬ 
tain—that the practice must be given up, and we must quit the 
neighbourhood.” 

“•What, sell the business! ” exclaimed my mother. 

“ Yes, if any body will buy it,” said my father. “ He must be a 
liberal man, indeed, who, after this night’s demonstration, will bid me 
any thing for the good-will.” 

“ Why then we arc ruined! ” cried my ipotlier. 

“ Or something very like it,” r4.sponded my father — as indeed’ 
appeared but too probable when my unlucky parents came to talk 
over their»futurc prospects ; the only comfort before them being that 
very forlorn hope hold out by the old proverb — 
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, THE GRISETTE AND THE GRANDE DAME. 


The carnival of 1717 was drawing'to a close: it wa^ tLe Iasi ball- 
of the season, and tlie salle dc V Opera was crowded to its utmost 
limits. AU distinctions of ran}t were forgotten. Peers jostled pick¬ 
pockets, and cdurtiers, countesses, and even sober citizens, mingled 
with cheoaliers (Vindustric^grisettms^ and opera dancers. 

Here, masked to the teeth, might be seen some tjraude flame in 
whispering conference with a young monsquelaire, who, quick at a 
hint, has been all night w'aiting that black domino with a rose and 
silver ribbon tied at the wrist. There, a marchioness, the heroine of 
many an adventure, is tiying to make a conquest of the young mercer 
her neighbour, w'ho is im])atient to see whether the beauty of his in¬ 
cognita answers to the charms of her conversation. TJiat slight figure 
in the Turkish dress, who has made love to half the women present, is 
well known to be the Rtigcnt, Duke of Orleans: the group of bac¬ 
chantes, bayaderes, and heathen goddesses hovering about him, are the 
ladies of the court, several of them his mistresses; and the Venus who 
conceals her face, while through tliat thin veil she undauntedly dis[)lays 
her neck and slionldcrs, is no less than the Duchess of Jlerry, a 
princess of the blood-royal, and the regent’s favourite daughter. 

It may be readily supposed that many piquant advcntiu*es, and not 
a few scandalous intrigues, were the result of this intermixture of 
ranks, and under the protection of the mask more than one fair dame 
indulged in frolics, the discovery of which would have covered her 
with confusion. 

Under a gallery at the farther end of the ball-room, and screened 
from observation by a row of pillars, two persons in close conversutibn 
occupied a sofa. The taller, who had thrown his mask aside, was 
dressed as a student. He was a young man of from eighteen to 
twenty years of ago, and of remarkably prepossessing appcaranoc. 
His dark br^wn hair fell in curls on his shoulders; his complexion 
was of a clear brown ; and liis largc^iuzel eyes had t^at mild serious 
look that has been said to characterise persons forc-doonicd to a vio¬ 
lent death. At this time, however, their melancholy ^jxpi^ssion-had 
disappeared, and they sparkled with animation as he conversed with 
the person at his side. This was a figure so carefully masked, that 
even the mouth and chin were concealed, but the slight graceful form, 
and the small foot that occasionally peeped from under the sable 
domino, left no doubt as to the sex. 

The conference seemed at an en<l, for the lady made an attempt to 
rise. • 

“ Do not leave me,” said her companion ; “ or, at least, ere you go, 
let mo gaze for one moment on those lovely features and the blight 
eyes that, even through that hateful mask, have subdued my heart.” , 
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“ I dare not stay,” she replied “ We are observed. Yonder 
Diana has beA^;, watching? you for the last half-hour.« Perhaps she 
means to choose you for her Kndymion.” ' 

“ When goddesses condescend to visit ua poor mortals,” answered 
the student, ‘‘they come in disguise—mine is already here,” and he 
caught her hand. . ^ ^ 

N^V See r i^Ue 3aid,_“yoii*lfity appj'qglihes. -'Itshhlinds^j^ with a* 
nvaflfbr vbngeancc witl be tendble.” 

“ At least I shall not merit the punishment of Actmon, for it is not 
her charms that I am contemplating,” he returned, as he pressed to his 
lips the small white hand from which he had drawn an embroidcre<l 
glove ; “ but fear her not, she is vthe goddess of chastity, and flieJ» 
from men.” 


“ Katl^r say the huntress, in full pursuit of you. I will not en¬ 
counter her wrath.” She disengaged lier hand, and, mixing with the 
crowd, was out of sight in a moment. Ere he could follow her, the 
mask in the dress of Diana stood before him. 

The buskiiied goddess was a curious specimen of the Grecian cos¬ 
tume, as understood in Paris at the time ol‘ the regency. Her green 
satin lioopcd petticoat, looped up on one side with more than classic 
brevity, displayed a well-shaped leg, though not of the most slenihu* 
dimensions. Her waist was cxtiuimely long, and below it bung an 
imitation of a pantljcr's skin, which finished with a liiigc claw. She 
carried a gilt bow, which, judging hy its size, and the length of the 
arrows suspended in a quiver at her back, never could have been in¬ 
tended to bring down any thing larger than a butterfly. A crescent 
of false stones sparkled in her hair, two or three locks of which hung 
down on her neck ; hut their jetty hue was disguised hy a shade of 
powder, then first coming into fashion. 

“t/tf te connah!'' said she, beginning with the usual jargon. 

“ And J know you, Susette,” returned the student, impatiently, 
“ although you have taken the trouble to change your dress. Did you 
tliink all that fripjwjry would disguise you from me ?” 

The godtless snatched oft* her mask, and her brilliant black eyes 
sparkled fiercely under her marked eyebrows, as she replied, “ You 
arp right, Etienne, there should be no disguise hcftweeii us. Tell me, 
therefore, who was the mask that has just quitted you?”* 

“ You know ns much on the 5v*hject as I,” he answered carelessly; 
“ she is a stranger to me.” '•*. 

“ Did she lepvc you this for a souvenirV' was the reply; “ or as a 
token by which you arc to find licr again ?” saying which she snatched 
a small glove from his hand. Her colour changed as she looked at it. 
It was ,of the scented leather once so sought at^or, called pcau d'Es^ 
paffnCf and embroidered with very small pearls. 

“ Is it so?” she exclaimed. “ Are grisettes no longer good cnougli 
for yeu, that you seek acquaintance among the fine court ladies ?” 

“ Be silent, you do not know what you are talking about,” he 
returned ; hy a sudden movement again possessing himself of the glove, 
and thrusting it into his bosom. 

Her jealous fury increasing, she raised her voice so high as to 
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attract the attention of several persJns near. “ Do you think I am 
to be foiled ?” «he cried, “ I3e she who slie may, she imall not seduce 
my lover Ivitli impunity.” 

“ Ho! ho !” said a figure grotesquely dressed, stealing from behind 
one of the pillars, and jingling some bolls fastened to a stick—“ a 
lover’s quftrrel! then Folly jtiust bo at handand he began skipping . 
round them. Iiritated at the laughter of the spectators, Ktiennc 
attempted to leave the spot; hut linking her arm in his, Susette 
exclaimed — 

“ jVre you going to your assignation? I will accompany yon, for 
1 have something to say to my lady Countess — or whatever she 
calls herself.” * • 

At these words, the delight of the mask representing Folly was 
excessive; he clappc^d his hands, jing]e<l his htdls, and a clonwi catch¬ 
ing llio infection, the two cu]>crcti about till a crowd began to collect 
round tlic party. 

Etienne, half mad with vexation, broke through the throng with 
the intention of leaving the ball-room. As he arrived at the door, bis 
incognita gliding up to liim, said softly— • 

“ Gentle knight, you will not refuse to return a lady lier glove, 
since it was not thrown down in defiance of you?” 

lieiore he could answer he heard tlic liateful jingling of the bolls, 
and preceded by Folly, imd followed by a troop of maskers, he saw 
Susette approaching. Her eyes seemetl to flash fire, ami her nostrils 
were dilated with passion as, striding up to her rival, she crushed tlic 
mask on her face, and tried to tear it ofl’. 

Etienne catcliing her arm prevented a repetition of the blow; but 
Ills own passion roused, be threw her from Jiim with a force that sent 
her staggering backwards. 

“Fiend!” lie oxelaimed, “from this hour I counsel you to avoid 
me! Dare to cross my path again, and I swear by all that is sacred 
you shall bitterly repent it!” saying Avhich, and taking the bhu;}^ 
domino under his arm, he left the ball-room. * 

“ lion THeuV' said a female, who liad just forced her way through 
the crowd. “ It is Susette l^agardc and the student Etienne Grandier, 

her lover.” • , . **' 

A few weelis after the ball, in the lionsc of a family of high rank 
in Paris, a lady reclined in her boudoff in one of those iiiitir|iie chairs, 
tiic curved sluqics and rounded backs of wfiich arc so charac.h'ristic of 
tlie graceful fashions of that day. A dross of pale blue sanii set* off 
the exquisite fairness of her skin, liriglit aiibuni hair combed back 
from the forehead, fell in two or three large curls on her neck. Her 
features were delicately shaped ratljcr than regular, her lips of that 
bright vermilion line that w(j often see in children; and partly cased 
in a rose-coloured slipj>er, with a very high heel, a foot as^ small as 
that of a faiiy reste,d on the lap of a young man W'ho half kneeled, 
half sat, on a cushion at her feet. It is not nccrcssary to dcscHbe his 
appearance, for it was the student Etienne Gi’andier. 

The lady smiled tenderly on her lover ; as looking anxiously at her 
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he sahl, “ Yon say this to torment me: if the danger were tenfolO, 1 
would brave were but tlie peril mine alone.” * 

“Cut since it is not?” she replied, “since to receive you any 
longer in this house woidd la; fraught with danger to me as well as to 
you, the only course that remains is ...” 

“ To part,” he answered. “ 15e it so, but remember it is my life 
y6u ask —I will not live witliout you.” 

“How many have sworn as much?” said the lady, “and have 
found women credulous enougli to btdieve tlieui?” 

“ Cut you are not one of those,” said (li’andier, bitt(*rly; “you 
hav(^ lived among courtiers, and judging all men by that standard, 
believe me to be. as fieurtlcss as tbVjy.” 

“ Ungrateful!” she exclaimed; “hud J tliought so, slimild I have 
trustedMiy rcj)utatioii in your hands? Had you not interrupted me, 
1 would have told you, that though we/jannot meiit hero we may do 
so elsewhere — and this 1 was about to do for one wlm loads me with 
reproaches.” 

“ Forgive me,” he answered, pressing lier hands to liis lips; “llu; 

. fear of losing you made me unjust. Call me not ungrateful; your 
generous condc.S(;cnsion is written in characters of live on my licarl. 
Would to Heaven it were given mo to prove how liglitly I liold my 
life in comt^arison with your safety and fair fame.” 

ICtienne Graiulior was the only child of a merchant of Toulouse, 
who, having amassed a moderate fortune, was nnxit>us lo raise Ids 
sou lo a higher rank in life tlian Jus own. 'riierc wci‘c no other 
means of doing tliis than hy (uhieating him for the church, a coimsc 
to which lie was th<5 more inclined from the docility of the boy’s 
temjicr, and the superiority of his talents. 

Ktienne had been carefully educatcil; and so secure wei*c Ids 
parents in the strength of Ids principles, that tlii^y sent him to finish 
ids studies in a licentious capital, without casting a tliought on the 
temptations to which he might be cxpos<«d there. 

The character of young Grundier might be compared to a volcano 
under snow, for no one who saw the mildness and timidity of his 
demeanour would have suspected the fiery passions that slumbered 
bt^ncath. For some lime after his arrival in 5'*aris, the hours not 
devoted to study were ])assed the society of a firlest, an old friend 
of his family', hut intense application proved so injurious to his 
health, that even father Gerard adviseil Idin to seek occasional amuse- 
mciit. llis i.dvice was followed, and it was with silicon; pleasure 
that in a few months the old man noticed the improvement in Ids 
appearance. Ktienne blush(*d on receiving his congratulations, but 
did not think it necessary to explain that a total change had taken 
place in his habits, and tliat instead of study, Ids whole time was now 
passed in the sofjh'ty of the (frisetf.es of the neighbourhood. 

Tlie smiles of the handsome student had already proved a fndtful 
source of discord among this amiable sisterhood, when Susette La- 
gardc, becoming the favourite sultana, succeeded in keeping every 
ri^al at a distance, as much by Jicr strength of arm and volubility of 
c, tongue, as by the superiority of licr beauty. Her empire had con- 
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tinucd undisturbed until tUo niglilfof tbc masked ball; but her con¬ 
duct on that occasion had dcenljkotfeudcd Etienn^ iftid though she 
employed jiraycrs, tears, imcl eTOM t^ircftts, to bHng^wout a reconcili¬ 
ation, he was resolute in refusing it. 

It must be owned that his determination found its strongest support 
in his gaasion for her rival. Since that evening they had met re- 
peatc<lly, and the refinement of her manners w.as so new to liini, (^nd 
lie was so dazzled by her charms, that he seemed to tread a new 
world, and Susettc, who liad for some time ceased to pursue him, was 
forgotten. 

• But lie was not forgotten by her. If she could not have love, she 
was at least resolved on veilgcane^i) and Judging that his acquaintance 
with the black domino would not end with the ball, she determined 
to watch all his movements. Etienne, however, was forced to take 
so many precautions in visiting his enamorata, that slut was comjdetely 
haffli'd, until the lady’s fears that her family should discover the 
intrigue, induced her to visit her lover in his own apartments. 

It was an old and gloomy quarter of Paris in which Grandier 
rosiiled. He had stslected it as being (juiet and retired, an<l because 
adjoining his room a pavilion with a garden, whicli, though sur¬ 
rounded on three, sid<44)y houses, served liim us a place of reentation 
alter tint houj’s of study. 

It was here that he proposed to riteitive his mistress. With a 
lovitr’s care the pavilion was made reaily; his own hand arranged the 
garden, and when all was done he sighed us he thought how unlit was 
sueli a teiiiplo for his divinity. 

Tlieir meetings did not escape the sharp eyes of Susette. The 
siglit of her faiihlcss lover leaving his own house one evening with a 
female, put Iicr on the alert; she recognised the ligure of lier rival, 
and only waited her next appearance to overwhelm her with ro- 


proaches. 

Fortune soon favoured her projects. The lady arriving alone, 
passed through the house to the garden, and Susette, who knew tlwt 
Etienne was from home, entered the pavilion al‘ter her. The dismay 


of the stranger at the sight of a female of the lower class, wliosc dis¬ 
ordered appoaranccjgavc indication of the violent passions that agitated 
iier, may be knagined. Scarcely had their eyes met tlian she remem¬ 
bered her as a girl who had worked^ in her father’s/amily, and the 
astonishment expressed in the grisetit^s face showed that the rc,cog- 


nition was mutual. 


“ So, madame I it is you who play tliose pranks! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Shame on you, court ladhw ! who call us had names and despise us, 
while you envy and rob us of our lovers. But the wliolo neighbour¬ 
hood sliall know what a grande dame is the mistress of a poor student. 
We will see what the grisettes will say to it. Here Lisette, Martlia, 
come and see the fine madam who visits Etienne Grandier! ” 


Tlie lady, agonised with the danger to which her life asf well as 
reputation would be exposed in the hands of an incensed populace, 
endeavoured to disarm her fury by supplications. 

“ My good Susettc I ” she cried imploringly, «do not ruin tae. 

• c 2 • •* 
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I will give you money,—make ydLi rich,—only let me go, and I will 
never come n<Lr^vom‘jovy J 

Her praycra^ere^isrcj^rS^^ URtT nuaeuc, throwing 'open the 
indow, continued to call her companions. The alarm was given, 
casements were thrown open, and the neighbours from their windows 
endeavoured to ascertain tlie cause of the cries. It was alrcu^ly dusk, 
and nothing could be seen ; but the screams continued, and once the 
cry of murder ” was heard. Old and young now hastened to the 
spot. As tliey entered the house they met Kticnne coming from the 
garden. 

“ For God’s sake! ” said the foremost; “ what is the meaning of 
those cries ? ” ^ ' 

“ Cries ! ” he rcpeuteil. “ I have heard none. I am this moment 
returned., and came in by the back way.” 

“ Tliei'c have been dreadful shrieks heard from your house,” was 
the answer. » 


“You are wrong, neighbour,” inicrmpted an old woman; “they 
were not from the house. I opened my window at tlic first alarm, 
and T am sure the screams came from the pavilion. Let us go 
there/’ 

“ The pavilion !” said Etienne, starting. “Thex’C is no one there! 
—It is locked, and I liavc not the key.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the old woman pertinaciously, “ I am posi¬ 
tive it was from there they came; and it is my advice that we 
search it.” 

Etienne in vain remonstrated. ‘‘ My friends," said he, as they 
pushed past liim, “ let me enter first, there is a person there-” 

“ AVIiy, just now you said it was empty and locked,” said one (»f 
tlic men. 


Perhap.s Monsieur VEtudUtnt has one of his masters tlierc! ” 
obvserved another with a laugh. 

“ Or mistresses,” i)ut in a third. “ Come, Monsieur Etienne, 
aUow that there is a lady in the case, and wc will wait outside.” 

“ Tiici’c. is a lady,” said the student, evidently confused. “ T must 
speak to her before you enter.” He sprang to the door of the pavilion 
widiout pei’ceiving tliat the old woman, who liail followed him, was 
stealthily peeping in. A shriek from her brought tho rest of the 
people. Eticn^ne, his face a.s Wiiito as death, Itis whole countenance 
the picture of hoiror, was Ifcaning over the body of Susetto Lagardc, 
which lay weltering in blood at his foot. The murderer Avas imme¬ 
diately seized. Jle made little defence, but seemed confu.sed and 
ovcrwliclmed by his situation. Indeed, taken almost in the fact as 
he had been, it was generally expected that he would confess to save 
Jiimself from the torture, and though he did not directly avow his 
guilt, his silence when interrogated on tlic subject was looked upon 
as a tacit confession. It was only on the day of trial, and wdth tlie 
horror Of his impending fate before his eyes, that he seemed desirous 
of making an effort to avert it; but he confined himself to general 
assertions of his innocence, and begged liis judges to have mercy on 
his'youth, and finding this appeal unsuccessful, he exclaimed, almost 
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wildly, that he was not guilty. Ife was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel. As the time of execution ajjproaehcd, he Requested to see 
the priest already mentioned. Father Gerard had been deeply 
offemled at the duplicity of Etienne, whose disorderly courses lie 
liaif not suspected until the trial made tliem known ; but though us 
rigid in his own principles as strict in exacting tlic performance of 
their duty from others, Christian charity forbade him to refuse «the 
prayer of a penitent. An interview took place between them. Et¬ 
ienne was to die on the morrow, and as some hope had been entcr- 
^ tallied that a less painful dcatUrnight be iudicted, it was a part of his 
friend’s mission to inform^ him that his petition to that eifcct was 
rejected. • 

However severely Father Gerard might liavc been prepared to treat 
the criminal, ihii sight of his foi’incr j>npil, changed by su^cring of 
mind and body, turned his anger to pity, and though he reproached 
him, it was with gimtleness. 

“ Behold,” sai<i he, “ the fruits of vice. Wlio that knew you, 
Etienne, loved by all for the goodness of your heart, and of wliom 
numerous witnesses have deposed tliat you never liad^ (piarnd, never 
spiike an angry word to any of your com^ianions, who would have 
believed that a few months of a lieentions life would have transformed 
you into a murderer?” 

And might nut their testimony have proved that I was incapable 
of eoinmitting such a barbarous deed ?” faltered Etienne. 

“ Unhapi»y boy!” returned tin' other; “when at that fatal bull 
you uttered that threat, murder was in your thoughts. But enough 
of tliis : 1 come lici*o as your stiirilual guuh*, prepared to speak com¬ 
fort to your soul, if by confession and ri*p<*iilanee of your sins you 
would seek that mercy from Heaven, wliich the justice of man dare 
not show you.” 

Tlicir confei’cncc was long, and tlic troubled countenance of F'atlicr 
( Jerard showed that It had deeply moved him. lliere was still, a 
painful duty to porfoi’m. Etienne’s ({uestion anticipated it. • 

“ P’ather,” said he, “ am I to die on the wlieel ?” 

On a reply in the affirmative, the unhap]»y youth hid his face in 
his liands, but theii^convulsive trembling showed the agony wilhiir. * 

“ My son,' said the priest, “remember him who died on the cross! 
Hid he suffer less?” * « 

“ Ah, P'ather, lie was without guilt! *AVIiat can give courage to 
one whose sins have cost him his life, and brought slnane and sorrow 
on his parents?” 

We should vainly seek in a modem drawing-room for the elegance 
and splendour presented by a salon at Paris in the time of the Re¬ 
gency. The lofty and spacious apartments wen*, lighted by innu¬ 
merable tapers, reflected in mirrors drapened with the richest prodiieo 
of the Indian loom. Tliick Persian carpets lialf covered the polished 
floor. Before every door bung damask curtains, intercepting the air 
that might have blown too roughly on the delicate forms within. On 
the marble chimney-piece, between lustres with long glittci*ing pen¬ 
dants, stood large baskets of golden flowers; and in ^hc midffie, thq, 
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clock of Sevres porcelain, on whicH, in painted medallions, the liours 
hand in hand dMiccd their eternal round, or swains, with crooks orna¬ 
mented with ri!)bon8, pi 2 Jed tlicir amorous strains at the feet of 
garland(*d shephc;rdcsses. The japanned cabinets were set out with 
numbers of tiny cups of that delicate and transparent china that looks as 
if a breath of air would blow it away. Mandarins, pagodas,'di*agons, 
all'the variety of jnonsters in which Chinese imagination revels, filled 
the intervening spaces. The picture was coinj)letcd by the variety of 
colours an<l costuimis. I'he brilliant scarlet distinguishing the oflieers 
of the Swiss guanls, rivalled the elegant blue and gold of the cavalry 
uniform, or was relieved by the black velvet and silver facings of 
the moustjnetaircs. The enibroideri*d coats of the peers, their diamond 
stars and buttons, and the blue ribbon dis])layod across the rich white 
satin wai.deoal, were e(|iially contrasted with tlie more sober drt^ss of 
the little Ahhc^ with his smootli chtick, his short cloak, point lace 
cravat, and black silk rulotte. Tlicse were the jicrfumed and pow¬ 
dered butterflies that flattered round the fair circle, where w’aving 
iduines and necklaces, sj>arkling witli precious stones, were not more 
graeclul tlian tlcur wearers, nor brighter than their eyes. 

Such was the scene y>rescnted at the*, liotid of the Mavfpiis dc Fer- 
rici’s, where a numerous and brilliant party was assembled to witness 
tlic signing of tlie marriage contract between the daughter of tlic 
noble host and his nephew tiu; Visoomte de Beauvais. The Countess 
de St. Gilles, although a wddow, laid not yet seen her twcnty-fd'tli 
year. She was imiri’icd when almost a child to lier late husband, and 
since, bis death had, by a family arrangement, been contracted to lu'r 
cousin. The age, fortune, and personal (jualitics of the parties were 
so well assorted, that their union was the subject of general appro¬ 
bation. The C»>untcss, one of the beauties of the day, had always 
conducted herself witli a i^rojiriety that did honour to the excellent 
education she had receiviul. Indeed the Manjuis liimself was generally 
respected for a jmrity of prinruples and conduct rarely met with at 
that time. Tlie marriage had been ,for some time deferred in consc- 
qucncic of the delicate state of the Countess* health, but at the earnest 
solicitation of her father, it was now to take place without further 
d<4ay. ' 

The bride-elcct had not yet ^ado her appearance, a?id the guests 
amused thcniscdves in conyersauon respecting the interesting event 
they were asscinble<l to witness. 

“'My dear Marchioness, liow delighted I am to see you !” exclaimed 
a lady, dressed in the very pink of tlie fasliion, “ and how charmingly 
yon look. But the air of ^^l^i8 is a great beaiitifier. Only think of 
me, nUi c/icrc, burieil for twidvc long months in a horrid jirovince! 
It was iiii[>ossib1o to endure it longer, so I have loft Monsieur le Comte 
to gov(?j*u his harbarcs by himself. But 1 have so much news to hear. 
Only think of*our dear Countess marrying her cousin at last! They 
will make a charming couple. The Viseomte is so handsome, and she 
-—but here she comes. I must go and congratulate her. How could 
they say,” slie continued, on returning to lier seat, “that she was in 
^ bad he^th ? To me, she seems more lovely than ever.” 
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“ Your long banishment makes ^ou sec every thing coitfeur tie ro.w, 
iny dear CouQtess,” returned her friend : “ X think lu*!? sadly changed. 
Slui is much thinner, and her eyes, the expression of which was 
formerly so cnchantingly soft, have now ejuite a haggard look.” 

** Do you not think that her j’ouge is a sovp^on too deep ?” wliis- 
pcpcd Ihc other, beginning to criticise in her turn. 

“ I think that effect is produced by the almost uneaiThly whiteness 
of lier skin,” was the reply. “ It is true, powder, paijit, and patches, 
make it diflicidt, now-a-days, to see what a complexion really is; hut, 
under all those auxiliaries, I trace the ravages of ill lieuUh.” 

At this ])oint tlic conversation was ijitcrriipted by the preparations 
ffor signing tin* contract; tlih parclgiicnt was j)ia<'c<l before tluj CVanitess 
for her signatuni, but Iku* band sliook so violenlly tliat she could 
scarcely trace a bUler, ainl it was oiily by a stn)ng effort^tbat sIh; 
mastered Jj(;r agitation sullicijmtly to writ<^ lier name. Imineiliately 
after slm sunk back in lier chair, and became insensible. She was 
carritid to her apartment, and on iiiedical aid being summoned, was 
pronoiin(;j.‘d tti Im* dangerously ill. 

In a few tla 3 ^s it was known that the young and beautiful Countess 
of St. (lilies, so lately on the ]>oint of becoming a IJride, was dying. 
From the eomineueeineiit of her illness she had continued to sink 


rapidly, ami Jier ph^'^sicians were only .suiprise<l that she still lived. 
The house became a scene of luourning, erowde<l with friends anxious 
to show their sym])ath}% and to offer eoiisolation to the TVlarcjiiis and 
Jiis nephew, 'riu* Connt<‘ss was aware that Jicr situation was ho[»e- 
less ; all her thouglits were given to ndigion, and her eonfi*ssor was 
constantly with her. On tlic day that the last sae.ranu'iits were to be 
adniinistored, the nunKToiis members of lier i'ainiJy wen*, at her express 
desire, siiiumoned to her bed-side. 

“ Ikiy friemls,” said the d^dng woman, “ E cannot leave the woidd in 
peace, neither will my confessor give, mo absolution, till 1 have con¬ 
fessed a crime which has long Jain Jiea\ ily on iny I’oiiscicnce. All here 
must remenilier tin* studcjit Ftienne (irandier, who, two years ago, ^as 
condemned to death for the murder of his mistress. At the ]da<‘e of 
<;xecution he asserted his innoi'ence, and Ids assertion was true. J 
w.is tli(5 murderer ®f Susetto Lnganlc !” 

At this strange revidalioii a murmur of astonishment was heard, 
and all present looked at eaeli olboT, as if to ask wbetber the words 
she lunl uttered wore not those of cleliwum ; but the priest made a 


sign to enfonte silence, and tlu* Countess continued—• 

“ 'fo this sin I was led by another; foi*, to my sliarae, I own that 
the reputation I had acquired for virtue was undeserved — Ktieiiiie 


(irandicr was my lover!” • 

The old Marquis, aln*ady neai^y heart-broken at tlic i>rospcct of 
losing bis only child, could not bear up against the knowledge of her 
shame, and, with a deep groan, he fell .senseless to the groiin«l. Ilis 
unhajqiy daughter Inwl scarcely power to continue her jiarrativc; her 
breathing became short, and the damps of death already bung on her 
brow. 


“ He was my lover!” she repeated, at length; ‘‘ and wo mot i» that 

• r 
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pavilion in \^iicli the body of tlie lourdercd woman was found. Jea¬ 
lousy had led ker to follow me there. She-threatened to expose me: 
—more than my liie was iu licr power, and finding licr'incxforable to 
my prayers, I snatched a knife that lay on tlie table, and stabbed her 
to the licart. The knife was marked with the name of the uufortufiate 
Grandiur, and, added to his being found on the spot, went far on liis 
tri^jl to condemn liim. liut I repeat tliat he was innocent, that he 
was not pre.s(*nt at the time, nor did he even know by whom the deed 
was done—Ihougb he must have guessed,” she added, with a shudd<*r. 
“ Careful to save mo from suspicion,not even to the priest who rc- 
ceive<l his confession did he breathe my name.” She paused, and cast 
an anxious look at her confessor. » 

“ Father Gerard,” slie asked, “are you satisfied?” 

“ Ihiughter,” said the priest, stretching out liis hand towards her, 
“ depart in peace, I absolve thee of thy sins! ” 


SUGGESTIONS BY STEAM, 

When "Woman is in rags, and poor, 

And sorrow, cold, and hunger tcaze her, 

If Man would only listen more 

To that small voice that crieth — “Ease her!” 

Without the guidance of a friend, 

Though legal sharks and se.rews attack her, 

If Man would only more attend * 

To that small voic^ that crietli — “Back hbr!” 

I 

< 

So pft it would not be liis fate 
To witness some despairing dropper 
In Thames’s tide, and run too late 

To that small voice that crieth — “ Stop her!” 


T. H. 



anacrp:ontic. 


1\Y A FOOTMAN. 

Ft’s wcry well lo talk in praise 
Of Tea and Water*drinking ways, 

In proper time and place ; 

Of soker draughts, so clear and cool, 
DippM out of a transparent pool 
Kcflectiiig heaven’s face. 

Of babbling brooks, and purling rills, 
And streams as gushes from the hills, 
It’s wery well to talk; — 

But what becomes of all sich schemes, 
With ponds of ico, and running streams. 
As doesn’t even walk ? 


When Winter comes with piercing ccjjJd, 
And all tlie rivers, new or old, 

Ts frozen far and wide ; 

And limpid springs is solid stuFF, 

And chrystal pools is hard enough 
To skate upon, and slide ; — 


"Wliat then are thirsty men to do. 

But drink of ale, and porter too. 
Champagne as makes a lizz ; 

Port, sherry, or the Kheiiish sort, 

Aid p’rhaps a drop of summut vsiiort — 



The water-pipes is iriz! 
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A FISHING EXCURSION IN IIESSE-DARMSTADT. 


1 M'Afi Sitting one <liiy last summer at the tabfe (Thote of the IViiiz 
C.^ivl Hotel at llei(le.ll)erg, when 1 heard luy name pronounced beliiud’ 
me, and at the same moment a »friondly liand was laid upon my 
shoulder, I loohed romul, and, to my great j>leasiiiv, beheld the 
good-hupiourcd ])!iysiognomy of my ohl chum IJarry Churchill, who 
had just arrived by the railway from Mannheim, lie seated liimself 
on a vaeaiit chair beside me, and we were soon busily engaged asking 
and answering each other a hundred fpiestions concerning all that had 
Jiappened to ns since our last m(5cting. 

There arc few persons whom I would ratlicr have come across at 
that partieidar‘moment than Chnrehill. Inde]>cndently of the plea¬ 
sure of meeting an ohl ami intimate friend, whom 1 had not s(*en fur 
nearly a twelvemonth, liis arri\al exactly ehimed in with my jdans. 

J had h(>en for some ilays at Heidelberg, wand<‘ring about llio beau¬ 
tiful country that surrounds that town, and had oidy been deterred 
by tlu'. want of an agreeable com])anioii from undei*taking a longer 
excursion than I had hitherto attcmjiteil. 1 hud heard much of tlie 
j)leasaut vallies and teeming trout-streams of the ndja<'ejit duchy of 
Hesse-l>armstadt, and was desirous of visitiiig the Ibrmer and endea¬ 
vouring to cajiture some of the denizens of the latter; hut 1 had no 
fancy Ibr going alone into a district w’liere 1 should be pretty sure to 
meet none but [K'asants, and where I should consectueiitly be entirely 
dependent for society on the eomjianions I took with me. CliurcJiill 
was the very man of all otlicrs Avhom 1 should have selected to ac¬ 
company me. 'J’he besl-temper(‘(l creature in the world, there was no 
danger of our (luarrelling about choice of roads, inns, or conveyances, 
or any of the other small matters that soiuetimvs breed differences 
between travelling eomjianioiis. He was, moreover, a;\'ery pheasant 
fellow, with a constant flow oil higli spirits, never put out by any 
thing, and (juite ineapahle of b(!iiig rendered dull or blue-dcvilish by 
the.wet jaeke/s and foggy mornings, blistered feet and short com¬ 
mons, which arc frequently tlie concomitants of the very best-rc- 
gulated pedestrian rumbles. He had been six weeks on the Rhine 
and in its neighbourhood, making the round of the various bathing- 
phiec‘s, and lie was now jirocecding to close bis ramble at that grand 
re.^ort of water-drinkers and gamblers, Baden Baden. On hearing of 
the excursion I was projecting, ho willingly agreed to alter Ins plans 
for the Moment and accompany me ; and as the weather, whicli had 
been variable for the preceding fortnight, was now again beautiful, 
we resolved to kxse no time, but to start the following morning. 
WKile Chui’chill busied liimself in writing some letters, 1 proceeded 
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lo put tlic fishing roils in order, and'procure the knapsacks that were 
to contain our moderate alloivance of baggage. 

1 can strongly rccomincnd all persons wJio have not already jour¬ 
neyed in that manner, never to venture on board a Kcckiir steam¬ 
boat.* To those wlio have already tried that delectable mode of 
conveyance, such advice would bo superfluous, for tliey will assuredly 
never renew tlie experiment. Fancy a vessel about as big as a go«d 
sized coal barge, and nearly as dirty, with a narrow dock made shorter 
than it might be by the prohibition against walking over the frail 
^•oof of the fetid, gri?asy cabin ;,a smell of oil, tar, tallow, and wood- 
sinoko, and a rate of jn'ogression (iip-slrcam) somewhat less than finir 
iniles an hour. Add to this the coftstant splusbing of water over tlic 
decks by a couple of men, who, willi long swee]»s, eiid<‘avour lo aid 
the progress of the boat and supply the deficiencies in th** feeble 
engine, and you will have rather an agreeable picture of Neekar 
navigation. It is necessary to be a most fcrvimt admirer of the 
beauties of nature lo find itoinpimsntion e\'en in the cbarniing scenery 
on either bank for flic abominations of such a vessel; and Churchill 
and inysidf were not a little ghul when, after fou|’ hours’ crawl 
against a strong current, Ihi^ stcannu’ deposited us at the village of 
Jlirsehhorn, some fil'tcen miles ubovii Jlcidclbei'g. MVo had started 
ut six in the morning, without breakfast, a dciiciency whicli we were 
now anxious to repair, and for that purpose entered a d(*cent-lookiiig 
inn, the interior of wliieh, however, by no means eorrcs]K>nded with 
the toh'rnbly prepossessing (‘xt(irior. 'Jlie fare set before us was any 
thing but delicate; but oura))p<*tites were shnrj)ened to a keen edge 
by the, morning breeze, and tlie acid brown bread, ill-flavonred butter, 
and ham that, judging from its toughness, might liuve been cut off 
the father of all swine, disapjK'an'd ra[)idly before llie exertions of itiy 
friend and myself. Kven the bad \inegar, wliich our host dignified 
by the name of wine, and witli ineoueeivnble elTrontery assured us 
was of tin*, vintage of ’:22, was voted drinkahle. and <loiui honour to 
accordingly. Tliere was little itidncemeiit to waste much time over 
uur meal; and as soon as it was linislnMl we stra])ped our kna]>sncks 
on our shoulders and took the road to lMiehelsta<lt, a small town some 
twenty miles distant^ wliich we had fixed as the limit of our first day’s 
march. • 

It is astonishing what ignorance of negligence of tli^ir own interest 
is observable in the inhabitants of many *of the districts adjacent to 
the llhine. If that river has become of late years so g»*oat h resort of 
tourists, it may be, attributofl not only to tlic beauty of the scenery, 
and the attractions of the various watering-jilaces, but also to the 
goodness of the hotels, the excellence of the sfeam-boats, and the tra¬ 
velling GonveniiMices of all kinds, In IJlienish Prussia especially is 
the comfort of the traveller eonsultecl in the minut<*st details; but if 


on<^ leaves the river only for a few league's, tilings assume a very dif¬ 
ferent aspect, and one must be inveterafely addicted to ramlfling and 
the picturesque, to put up with the wrctclied accommodations one 
meets with. In Uhonisli Bavaria, they are improving in that resi>eet, 
and ail inn is occasionally to be found at which one may pass a da^ oi^ 
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two without risk of boin;? starvei or devoured; but in tliat beautiful 
tract of country, coinprising the greater part of IIesse-d)armstadt, and 
known by the name of tlie Odenwald, no one need attempt to travel 
who is not thoroughly prepared to rough it, and to submit to execrable 
fare, and disagreeables of every description. Were it otlicrwise, there 
cun be no doubt that a district which for beauty will bear comparison 
w/th many of tliose now most frequented by touidsts, would become a 
great resort of the thousands of foreigners annually visiting central 
Germany ; and the country would profit greatly, as the banks of the 
Khiue already do, by tlic influx of tj’avellers. Many •of the natives 
are themselves aware of this; but the interval between perception 
and execution is usually so grealf in Germany, that years will pro¬ 
bably elapse before tlic Odenwald becomes, what it certainly ought to 
be, a fai^ouritc lounge of the numerous desmivre English and others, 
whom every summer takes to the llhine. 

Michelstadt, at which we arrived about eight in the evening, having 
paused during the heat of the day to dine and rest, is a village or small 
town containing some three thousand inhabitants, but possessing no 
post. This is ^ great inconvenience in various wa/s. As we w^ked 
up to the inn-door the eilwayen, or mail, from the neighbouring town 
ol' Erbach drove up, and paused a few moments to leave some parcels. 
It was a square, clumsy, red omnibus, built for six or eight passengers, 
but on this occasion perfectly empty. Two foreigners, Frenchmen, I 
think, came up at the same instant, and wished to proceed by it to 
some place through which it was to pass. ** Unmoglich, meine Ilerruy' 
replied the postilion: “ Impossible. I can take up no one here.” 
The travellers inquired why not. From tlie reply, it appeared that 
the door of the vehicle was locked, and could only be opened by the 
postmasters in the different towns. So tliat although the carriage was 
empty, and might probably remain so till it reached its journey’s end, 
these persons were prevented from proceeding to their destination. 
The reason of lliis extraordinary regulation is, that if the driver were 
allowed to take up and set down passengers where he liked, he might 
possibly pocket a portion of what they paid him. To prevent, there¬ 
fore, tlic risk of postilions embezzling a few kreuzers, the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the villages not possessing a post •arc deprived of the 
benefit of the public conveyances, or compelled to walk *10 the nearest 
post-town, frequently some miles distant. A beautiful example of 
the pateraal nature of Gerfiian petty governments — the convenience 
of tliousahds sacrificed to avoid the possible loss of a few florins per 
annum. 

It was five in the morning when we started from Michelstadt, our 
rods ill our hands, our fly-hooks and reels in our pockets, and attended 
by a boy whom we had hired to show us the way and carry home tlie 
results, if any, of our day’s fishing. We liad only four or five miles 
to go to a village called Koenig, in the neighbourhood of a stream in 
which were assured we should get good sport, and what was still 
more essential, permission to fish. Every inch of river in this part of 
Germany is farmed out, generally at an exceedingly trifling rental j 
nof a rivulet two feet broad, but you must obtain leave to fish in it. 
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This leave is frequently very difliciJIt to get, and what is odd enough, 
you may sometimes by interest or payment obtain permission to net 
n water upon whieh you will not on any terms be allowed to cast a 
fly. The people have some absurd notion that in angling the trout 
oftoir get wounded without being caught, and that a vast number may 
be injured in this way. With themselves it may be the case, their 
own pnicticc in old Walton’s art being of so clumsy a description, tlqjit 
it is easy to understand they may not land a quarter of the fish they 
liook. Tlierc is probably no such curiosity in the worM as a German 
artificial fly, whipped nearly up to the point of the hook, and of a form 
%nd colours that certainly resemble any thing but those of the insect 
it is meant to represent. Cliurchill and myself, however, were pro¬ 
vided with some of Bond’s best, and we had strong hopes of proving 
dangerous customers to the Odenwald trout, , 

The morning was a delightful one. TIjc sun just rose above the 
hills as wc left Michelstadt j and on ascending a small eminence out¬ 
side the town, a view burst upon us that of itself would have amply 
repaid us for our early rising. A long and rather narrow valley lay 
blooming and smiling before us, hushed into a sabbath-Iikc stillness, 
wrapt in a broad mantle of sunshine that imparted a golden hue to the 
varied and beautiful tints of green, made the slated and dew-covered 
roofs of some distant hamlets glisten again, and converted the 
countless drops of moisture upon leaves and gniss into so many ' 
myriads of sparkling brilliants, 'riie rec.cnt rains had given a fresh¬ 
ness to the* landscape not usually found in the sultry month of July; 
the pastures in the valley were of the brightest emerald green, the 
lower parts of the hills covered with a thick growth of dwai*f oak 
saplings, of which the leaves shone in the sunbeams like a field of 
satin, while the summits of the mountains were, ci'owiicd with a belt 
of fir trees that looked like a broad baud of gi’ecmish-blaek velvet, 
llatlier a haberdasher’s comparison, that last, but one which never- 
thelc.ss exactly expresses my meaning. 

A walk of an hour and a half through a beautiful country and along 
a road bordered by fruit trees, brought us to Koenig. We met no one 
on the way but peasants, proceeding, some to their labour in the fields, 
others to Michelstadt to dispose of their vegetables and poultry, Ger¬ 
many in gcnq^’al, however beautiful the country may be, is far less 
interesting to ramble through than th^ more southern pprts of Kurope. 
There is a want of the characteristic, tbc:*peasants arc peasants, and 
nothing more, and a stupid Cretin-ish set they generally ardl 'J'lierc 
is nothing picturesque about them ; they are heavy-featured, clumsy, 
and thick-headed, without any thing of the grace or of the wild 
half-bandit appearance of the southern peasantry. At the samotime, 
there are certain peculiarities of dress and customs which strike 
and amuse the traveller. Tlie women we met on the road were 
generally hideous, many with enormous goitres^ and all wearing a head 
dress that would have gone far towards spoiling tlie prettiest face. 
This was a close-fitting cap of some thick white material, that covered 
the whole of the hair, coming down to the ears, and on which were 
embroidered in various gay colours three flowers—two in front, ontf on 
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tlio back of the bead, 'llie men twore cocked hats, not laced, nor with 
IVmtlicrs in them, but ncvertlieless most undeniable Cijeked hats; and 
Churchill could not for sonic lime get over his surprise at* seeing in¬ 
dividuals breaking stones upon the road with large painted pipes in 
their mouths, and cocked lints upon their heads. 

At Koiuiig we Iiad no di/Hculty in obtaining the wishcd-l’or license 
fisli from the ])ropi'ictor of the water, who was no less a person than 
the village doelor. Although it was little more than six o’clock, ho 
was ah’cady up niid at breakfast with his family, lie invited us to 
])a]*take of tlio meal, but wc declined doing so, and set out for the 
river, which was at a distance of about ten minutes* walk from Ihd 
village. » * 

AV(i strolled some way down the strc.am, until we came to a ]daco 
which Churchill, who prctmids to much skill iu the piscatory art, in 
wliicli I humbly confess myself to h(i a mere tyro, pronounced to be an 
cx(Miediugly favourable oiui for our opc*rations. It was close to a most 
]»ictnrcscpic-l()oking old mill, the moss-covered roof of which was shaded 
by t!ic branches of three magnilicent horsii-chcstniit trees. '^Plic sti*cam 
at a short distance above was narrow, shut in between high hanks, 
through which* it roared and grumbled, as if highly dissatisfied with 
its coulincinent. On (unc.rgiiig from the pass it tojipled over a rocky 
fall about live or six f(M;t high, and tlieii appeai'cd so angry tliat it is 
impossible to say what it might not have done had it not been clicckcil 
in its fury by a small island, covered with a profusion of foxglove 
and other wihl flowers, that opposed a temporary bar to tts violence. 
Below this island the river became considerably widi^r, perhaps about 
twenty yanis across, and sluillow, inpjiling and dashing over the frag¬ 
ments of rock that were tdeiitifully scattered about its bed. There was 
no danger of any noise we could make alarniing the fish, for the rattle, 
and splash of the neighbouring mill-wheels were so great as to pr<i- 
vent our distinguishing laieh oth^r^s words at ten paces’ distance. 
Nevertheless I heard tlie shout of exultation given by Churchill wluui 
aY about the third oast of liis fly it was taken by a trout nearly two 
pounds’ weight, which, after a few minutes’ contention between fisli 
uml fisber, was safely de]>ositc.d upon tlie bank. The next moment I 
liajl a bite, also a good lish, but no trout, nor did 1 make out what it 
was till I landed it, Avhen it proved to be a very rcs})ec,t*ible grayling; 
a kind of fish which, although I have caught them in Derbyshire and 
other })arts of Knglaud, 1 had certainly not dreamed of encountering 
in the Odcnwgld. 

We had been out nearly three hours, and had fished our way down 
tlic riv(}r to a place whore a small wooden bridge was thrown across 
it, in<lio shallow of whieh the ypuiig trout were leaping out of the 
water at the flies that buzzed and danced over the surface. A naiTow 
lane, cmdosi^d between high, bush-crowned hanks, led down to the 
bridge, and was continued on the furthei’ side of the sU-eam, zjgzag- 
iiig amtingst orchards and corn fields towards a village that was 
visible in the distance. Just as wc had n^ached this point of the 
river, and as Churcliill had insidiously cast his fly into a most fishy- 
lodking nook near the gijarled stump of an old ivillow tree, 1 heard 
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a smart quick step in the lane belliAl us. Almost before I could look 
round, a man passed hastily by, traversed the bridge with long hur¬ 
ried strides, and in less than a minute had disappeared in the wind¬ 
ings of the opposite lane. Tlic short view I had of him enabled me 
to pdrccive that he was a young man of two or three and twenty, of 
agreeable’countenance and erect solderlike bearing. He wore a sort 
of peasant’s frock of blue linen, descending half way down the thigli, 
grey cloth trousers, and a somewhat dila])idatcd straw Jiat. When he 
stepped upon the bridge lie was within a few feet of me, and I ob¬ 
served that there was a mark down the side of his trousers, which 

0 

were of military cut, as if a stripe of cloth of some other colour had 
Keen torn off* them. Tlie cloth wift darker there, and the thread of 
the stitches had not been carefully picked out. Tin; straiig<jr turned 
bis Jiead twice before wo lost sight of him, and cast an uneasy glance 
iq) the road by which he bad come, as if apprehensive of pursuit. X 
then caught a full view of his face, which had an anxious expression, 
and was much sunburnt. Only across the upper lij) and round tlic. 
mouth was a bluish white streak, as if a moustache had recently been 
sliaved off. , 

“ 1 am much mistaken,” said I to Churchill, “ or that poor fellow is 
absent without leave.” 

Ihit Cluircbill, who was just then aur prises with a trout, vouch¬ 
safed no reply to my observation, and as our sport was now proceeding 
j'iglit nieiTily, 1 soon forgot the incident. 

By the afternoon we had tilled a basket which our attendant urchin 
had some difficulty in carrying to the village, whither we now rc- 
turii(*d to dine. Wc had had some notion of resinning our sjiort in 
theevc.ning and returning to l\Iichclstadt by moonlight, but no people 
more than anglers have occasion to say that Vhomme propose ct IHv.u 
dispose. Ill tlic Odenwald, as in many iiiountainons countries, three 
warm days are usually follo\v(‘d by a thunderstoriii. Tliis was the 
fifth hot day, and accordingly the storm came with as much violence 
ns ii’it had meant to make up for being a little afterdate. There was 
nothing in the shape of a vehicle to he obtained at Koenig, and as we 
had no particular fancy for walking through the. rain, whieh was tre¬ 
mendously heavy, v/r. resolved to stop at the inn till it w'as over. 

Time wore^on, however, it became dusk, and tlu;rc was no symptom 
of improvement. TJie raiu descendcdfhy buckctsfull. was standing 
at the window of the public room, druinmiiig on the panes and watch¬ 
ing the raindrops race one another down the glass, wlulc^Churchill was 
walking up and down the ajiartinent with a cigar in his inoutli, when 
my attention was suddenly attracted by a party of soldiers that marched 
up to the door, Thei*e were six of •them, commanded by a w<Ather- 
heaten old sergeant, and they were all dripping wet, marching with one 
skirt of their great coats wrapped round the locks of their muskets. In 
the midst of them was a prisoner with handcuffed wrists and dejected 
look. His head was bent forward, and the broad-leafed straff Imt he 
wore overshadowed his face, so as to ])rcvent ino at first from distin¬ 
guishing his features. As the party halted, however, he raised his head 
a little as if to see where he was, and 1 recognised the ypung man ikho^ 
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had passed us wlicn wo were fish^g near the bridge. ‘Tlie inference 
I liad drawn from his apficarance was a correct one—he was a soldier 
and a fugitive, i)robul)ly a deserter. ' 

The detjichmeiit filed into tlic inn, and entered tlie public room. 
Tliey had evidently iwida hard day’s inarch : they were splaslicd tip to 
the eyes, foot-sore and Wi‘ary. They disenouiubered themselves of 
tl^dr muskets aft(;r carefully wiping them, threw themselves upon the 
benches, and called for bread ajul schnaps. Alargcloaf of black bread 
and a bottle of the bastard sort of brandy common in that part oi' 
Gi^rmaiiy were brought them; and while they were refreshing them¬ 
selves I fell into conversation with the sergeant, a grcy-moustachcd‘ 
veteran, with a square inch of Waterloo riband sewn on the left 
breast of his dark-green jacket. lie was anxious to continue his 
mar<di, Jie said, and to reach that night the g.arrison town to which 
he waft going, but some of his men were so knoe.ked up that he 
doubted whether tlujy would be able to proceed much farther. He 
liad halted to give them rest and refr(*shnient, in h()])es of getting on 
bcttc’* afterwards. They had been out tlic whole day, in search of- 
He left the word unspoktui, but completed the sentence hy a signi¬ 
ficant motion of his chin, indicating tluj pris<jnci*, who was sitting a 
little a))urt, apparently sunk in the deepest drj(tction. The soldiers 
seemed kind to him, oiTered him bread and brandy, but he refused both 
by a mute shake of the head. He had laid his manacled hands upon 
his kiiccs, and was gazing at the opposite wall with a fixed look in 
wliLch despair was legibly written. 

“ Why not take otf the handcufis while you arc hero ?” said I iu a 
low voice to the non-commissioned oiliccr. “ The poor fellow’s wrists 
must be sore enoiigli. He can hardly escape whilst you arc all near 
him.” 

The sergeant shook his Iicad. I cannot trust him,” said lie: 

“ ho tried to throw himself on our bayonets wImmi wc took him. I am 
answerable for his safety. Armer Ke.rl! J’oor fidlow ! ” added the old 
tiWper in a tone of compassion that contrasted with the stern in¬ 
flexible expression of his features. 

I have observed that veteran soldiers have generally the most un- 
mUigated contempt for men who desert their colours. Inured to a 
military life, and liking it either for its own sake or fr^tm long habit, 
the crime of desertion is the fftie for which they can make the least 
allowance, and they look ‘with mingled disgust and surprise upon 
those wliG are»guilty of it. The sympathy which this old sergeant 
showed with liis pinner’s misfortune made me think there must be 
some unusual circiiBstancc connected with the latter. I ordered a 
bottloof wine into a small room ^liat led out of the one in which we 
were sitting, and invited the sergeant to ])aTtakc of it. He hesitated 
a moment, as if unwilling to leave his prisoner j but I observed to him 
that the door of communication might be left open, and, moreover, 
that an\5scape was impossible. He at last yielded, and accompanied 
us into the ailjoining room. 

'rhe story of the deserter was a thrice-told tab;, hut not the less 
sa(t. Tlic young soldier, who was of respectable lamiJy and irre- 
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proachable conduct, had fuUen in Hove with a girl residing in the 
town where lie was garrisoned. The damsel received his suit favour¬ 
ably, and *it was understood that they were to he married when his 
term of service should expire. Meanwhile an otftccr of the regiment, 
yoimg, rich, and handsome, saw the girl, took a fancy to her, and 
planned making her his mistress. Dazzled by the rank and wealth of 
this new aspirant to her favour, the juaiden gave him some coquettish 
encouragement, and there were frequent disputes on the subject 
betwee* her and her more humble admirci*. At last one day the 
soldier met her walking near the town with his rival. Mad with 
jealousy, he foj-got the i>rcsencc of his superior, rushed up to her, and 
reproached her vehemently witli« her faitJilessncss. 'J'he officer 
orderiHl him to his (piarters. lie refiis(*d to go, and aiisu'ered dis- 
respeetfidly, and iqion tlic corauiuud being repeated, in liaysh and 
insulting terms, lie struck the olHcer to the earth. After so gross lui 
art of iiisiibordinalion, lie did not dare return to his quarters, but at 
omte ilesertrd. Hr. wandered three dsiys about the country, but 
numerous iiarlics were in pursuit of liiin : without money or pass- 
]»ort, it was impossible for him to eseajie, and he had at last been 
takrii. * 

“ I am Sony for tlir young fidlow,*’ said tluj sergeant: ‘‘ he. is a 
smart soldier and a good lad, and he was r<*rtaiiily aggravated; but,” 
added he, stroking his mouslaclK*, “ disrlpliiie—and then to strike an 
officer, and for a ]»rttieoat!” 

And he shook his head as if to say, “ Nothing can excuse it.** At 
that mouK'iit there was a loud explosion in the next room, the sound 
of a Jieavy fall, and the rattle of a musket on tlie ground. 

“ Venhimfiif. growled the old sergeant, and rnshe<l out, followed 
liy (Jliuridiill and myself. AV'^e lotind the soldiers crowded round the 
d<‘sorti‘r, who was lying on the lloor, the blood streaming irom his 
fare. A musket, still smoking, lay on the ground beside him, and 
the ceiling above, him was iierforated by a bullet that laid lirought 
down a sliower of dust and mortar. * 


The soldiers, it a|)peure«l, had draw'ii round their bottle to one end 
of the table, and tlui jirisonor had for a moment found himself un¬ 
observed. The niu.'J^ct of one of bis escort was slamliiig in a corner 
within two o\ three paces of him. Stooping noiselessly down, lie 
brought it to full cock, and then plaUng the muzzle iindi?r his chin, 
]mshed the trigge.r with his foot. lie had been unable,'however, witli 
his manacled liands, to hold the.musket steady; ^e I'cepil had eaiise»l 
^•t to swerve, and the bullet, instead of blowing JUt his braiius as he. 
had intended it to do, had merely furrowed bis clu^ck and eyebrow, 
inflicting a wound slight in its uatui’c, but that bled profusely.# He 
was stunned, and lii.s liiee was mucli burnt by the jiowder and 
wadding. 

Our friend the sergeant was furious at this attempted suicide, 
furious with his men and with himself, and half inclined to he angry 
with us for seducing him from his post. He became somewhat 
pacified when the village doctor, who was immediately sent for, de¬ 
clared the wound unimportant; adding, however, a recommendation 
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to rcmam the night at Koenig, aA the fatigue of a long march might 
bring on fever. This tlie party made their arrangemeyts to do. 

“ And what will become of the poor fellow?” said I to the ser¬ 
geant when he wished ns a good night. 

** God knows,” was the answer, “ how the court-martial will ‘view 
it. It is a crime punislicd by death, but tliere are extenuating circum- 
st^inccs. perhajis; prison, hard labour. God knows.” 

It was still raining, besides being too late to return to Miehelstadt 
that night. In German country places, people go to bed at the same 
time as the chickens. We decided, therefore, to commit ourselves to 
the tender mercies of the Koenig fleas, wlio did not show us much* 
compassion, hut we were sufficiaitly ti^cd with our day’s ramble to 
make light of their blood-thirsty assaults. 

'rhe.next morning we were up with the lark. 1 inquired for tlic 
deserter and his escort, but they liad marched at daybreak. Wc 
shouldered our fishing rods, and bent our steps towards the river. 
Every thing was bright and brilliant after the storm. Such a sunshine, 
and pueh a blue sky! But lo I upon reaching the stream that had 
been the scene of our yesterday’s exploits, what a change had taken 
place ! The water, wliich upon the preceding day had been clear and 
sparkling as crystal, was now of a docip yellow colour that put angling 
out of the <pi<?stion. TJic soft reddish earth that formed the hanks of 
the river had been washed in by the rain in (juantitics; and our cun¬ 
ningly devised baits, our palmers and moths and May flies, and the 
fifty other artiHcial insects that lay glittering in the pockets of our 
fly-books in all the gloiy of gold thread and badger’s hair and pea¬ 
cock plume, were for tlic noneti of no avail. Wc might as well have 
cast them on a hncket of pca-sou)). And as it was evident that some*, 
days would elapse before the river was sufficiently clear to ftsh in, 
wc resolved to retrace our steps to Hirsclihorn, whence wc should 
easily find a boat or canaage for Heidelberg. Striking across a few 
fields, wo regained the high road to Miehelstadt just at the moment 
that a couple of s(jiiadrons of Hessian dragoons, who were changing 
garrison, marched along it. To a man they hud large German pipes 
in their mouths, ami were puffing forth volumes of smoke that hung 
like a mist round their glittering helmets and moustached countenances. 
We paused on a green bank at the side of the road to see them march 
by. The last file had passed fes, and we were about to resume our 
walk, when two or three ofl-thc foremost dragoons commenced singing, 
and the wholaof the two hundred — there must have been about that 
number — immediately joinc<l in, with an ensemble and a fidelity to 
time and tune that was really surprising. The song they had selected 
was t^io famous Blucher-Licd — , 

Was blasen die Trompeten, Husaren, hcraus^ 

one of 4hc finest and most spirit-stirring soldier’s songs that ever was 
written. Tlic first verse may be rendered thus : — 

What notes of the trumpet resound o’er the plain ? 

{ Xhc hussars, with old Blucher, come charging amain — 
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Their sabres all 
Accoutrements clashing. 

Their gallant steeds dashing 
And charging amain. 

Then hurra for the Germans I the Germans arc there, 

To the feast or the fray the same light hearts they bear I 

That is about the meaning, but it is impossible to give in any lan¬ 
guage the dash and energy of the original, whieh I never heard sung 
Avith more effect and spirit than by these Hessians. Churchill and 
myself remained as it were entranced, listening to the bold martial 
ditty that was thus trumpeted forth by two liundrcd voices; and long 
after the troops had disappeared b€yond a turn of the road, the breeze 
brought us down the Ila sa sa 1 of the chorus, that sounds of itself 
like a charge oi' cavalry upon some hard-fought field. 

“ A pleasant life, that of a soldier,” cried Churchill: “ almost the 
only one, in our matter-of-fact days, about which a ray of the poetical 
yet lingers.” 

“ Yes,” said I; “ and the poor deserter ? lilack bread and a dun¬ 
geon. Deuced poeticnl, that!” 

“ Pshaw!” replied Cliurchill — “ there are lights dnd shades in all 
things.” 

'riiat night wc slept at Heidelberg. 
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A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


“ Fh/ not yct» ’tin just thu hour.”—T. Moonu. 


ClIAPTEU I. 

Afu. Damon Grimsdy was fat, fnir, ainl forty-five yoar.^j old. He 
dwelt at Kinclde.y, and was well enough to do in the world to enable 
him to do nothing but just what ho pleaseil. He had three hundred 
pounds per (nntinn^ jiaid ([uartorly; a pretty littlii eottage; no wife ; 
a respectidjlc ohi lady lious(;keei»er; aiul a wlieezy French poodle with 
one eye, that coidd do anything but talk—at h'ast so his muster said. 
He certainly could sit up on his beam ends for a eonsideraldc i)erio<l, 
begging fur bri*ad and meat. He could hold a pipe in his mouth, ami 
look as wise as any smoker.in the world. He could carry a stick or 
a basket in his mouth, and if it was not too cold be wtudd plunge, 
into a pond and fetch out a bung winch Ids master carried about with 
him on pur])osc to display Ids dog’s cleverness. Lion, as lie was 
called, was his master’s constant companion — until his master took 
to shooting. He was tJicn transfcri'c'el to the conipanionsldp of Mis¬ 
tress Langsworthy, the housekeeper, and his mastm* ado[>ted a 
pointer in his place. 

“ Had Mr. J)anion Grimshy never taken to shooting before he was 
forty-five year.s old?” inquires some- curious reader. 

Yes I blit not to the shooting of game. lie had, ever since liis 
retirement to Finchley, been adfHc,t(*d to the destruction of' small 
bu’ds and fieldfares, when they wore in season. He could kill every 
other one—sitting.” 

The-n how came he to take to game- destroying?” 

“ Because he thought it gentlemanly, and was rcmarlably fond of 
partridges. A'small manev.*, too, was advertl.scd to he let in his 
neighbourhood. He went to view it. He saw two rabbits at play in 
a clover field, and heard something crow in a farm-yard which he 
really believed to be a cock-])lieasant—so he hired the manor for the 
season, exchanged Ids single fiint-gun for a double percussion, and 
bought a warranted staunch pointer.” 

Day after day did Damon walk over his beat, and although he had 
plenty of shooting he had but little suc(;ess. He really had two 
coveys qf birds in his manor, until one of them was netted ; and at 
least a dozen rabbits in a hedge row. The one covey of partjddges 
grew so wild from being constantly pursued, tliat the moment J’onto 
or master entered the field, in which they were basking or feeding, 

r 
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they got up and flew to the furthet^end of the manor; and when he 
went after thorn, they flew hack again. Damon always shot at them, 
altlioiigh'they w'ere hundreds of yards from him—for he liked shoot¬ 
ing, even if lie did not kill. lie got exercise too, and got through 
the ’long day, wliich was a great thing for a man to do W'ho Iiud no 
other in-door ainusoincnt but reading the daily paper. 

It wjis a grtmt I'uirfl of fun for the ihrjucr and liis labourers Ho 
watch Damon Grimsby and his dog Vonto, as they pursued the par¬ 
tridges. 'riie master cried out “ Heigh on, tlu;rc!” as l\e had been in¬ 
structed to do by the dog-merchant—but Ponto merely lookc<l up 
into his face, ga\c a bit of a caper and sniffed the air. As the birds 
rt)sc immediately, Mr. Grimsby gave Ponto credit for an exceedingly 
good nose. 

One day the farmer and his men were astonislied to hear, jffter the 
bang! bang! of both ban’cls, an extraordinary shouting, hallooing, 
and liowling. Tlicy ran up to the Iiedgo^ fully expecting to see either 
tlic sportsman or Ids dog shot; but when they looked over into the 
next field, they saw Mr. Grimsby dancing about like a inanijveal 
Dervisli, tlirowing his hat up into the air, and screaming and shout¬ 
ing with clelight. Ponto was sitting on his tiiil by bis side with his* 
head up in the air, and howling in that peculiarly tlolcful way in 
which (logs do howd when they ani said to be “ baying the moon.” 

“ Tie’s shot in the head,” cried tlie fanner; “ for they always spin 
round in that way wdien they arc liit in the head.” 

“ No, it’s tlie spin(^: see, he’s going to tower ,said one of the men, 
as Mr. Grimsby gave a miraeidous bound upwards, 

lij) rail the farmer and his in(*n as fast as tliey could. Ponto 
(•cased howling, and took to barking. JMr. Damon popped his liat on 
his head, and looked very sheepish for a miiiiite—but then—be rushed 
at tlie farmer, shook him Aiolontly hy the hand, and begged Jiim 
earnestly to congratulate Ijim. 

What upon ?” said the farmer. » 

I’ve killed three—three'—all at one fire! —there they are,” said 
Damon, and sure enough tlicro were tlin*c partridges lying at his 
feet—dead. 


The fact was, Mrt Grimsby was annoyed by Mi’s. Langsworthy’s 
constant inqifiry, on liis I’cturn lioine, “ Wheni’.s the game ?” and 
at being always obliged to tell lier ^Mie Jiad bad no# luck.” As lie 
found it imp(xssiblc to till bis bags in tlu^ regular way be was resolved 
to try what ho called the “fieldfare dodge.” I!c kifcw where the 
partridges came to roost; so he hid himself behind a tree, and the 
moment tlu*y lighted on tlie ground he pulled both barrels at the 
eov(5y, and three birds lay weltering in their gore. Tliis was the 
cause of his joy — in which Ponto evidently partiqipated. 

“Killed tliem flying, of course ?” said the farmer. 

“ ril trouble you not to insult me,” said Damon, as he bagged his 
birds and marched off with indignant looks. 

How lie did crow over Mrs. Laiigsworthy that evening! She grew 
so tired at last of Iwjaring the description of how he had killed the 
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birds one after anoth(ir without nifrising a single shot, that she took 
up her candle and retired to bed throe hours before hci* time. 

This was abomhiablc! "What was her master to do wdtK himself, 
with no one to talk to, for tlie first time in his countiy life? JJc 
resolved to go out and spend Ids evening in a tavern. There w'as a 
snug house about lialf a mile from his cottage. As an eiccusc for 
entering it, lie packed up his tlirce birds, directed them to a friend in 
London, and begged of the landlord to allow him to sit down while 
he saw the parcel booked. 

Jerry Worsciin, the host, smelt a new customer in his highly re¬ 
spectable neighbour, lie sliowcd liim into his own parlour witliin the 
bur, and treated him with the grefltcst civility and a glass of sherry 
negus. Damon (Iriinsby was flattered by such an um*xpc<'ted gene¬ 
rosity on the part of a landlord, and, to show his sense of his civilil)'', 
s])ent the whole evening and a considerable amount of silver in his 
bar parlour. 

Jerry was a sportsman, as far as shooting was concerned, althongU 
he shot hut little, except at tlic jiigeon and sparrow box. Of course*, 
knowing that bis neiglibour rented a manor and wont out daily, ho did 
>not omit to inquire the nutui’c and amount of the sport he had met 
with. 

Air. Grimsby was somewhat shy at first, shnflled and priivaricated, 
and would not sjieak out. At length, wanned by the subject — his 
iavonrite subject, and a second glass of sherry iicgus, lie contidentially 
tolil his host the result of his day’s sport — hut not of tlic illegitimate 
manner in which he had bagged his birds. 

With every succeeding glass of negus the throe unforlmiatc par- 
tridgt's were shot over again ; and, considering that his in\cntivc fa- 
(mlties wore powerfully <lrawn upon in the description, tli(5 tales wm’C 
very little at variance with each other. fJerry listinied to each repetition 
as seriously as if it was a new story, ami when his customer left, at a 
\ery late hour for liim, he (the customer) told him that he was a 
pleasant fellow, and, as ho shook him by the hand, assured him that 
h<^ should often come down of an eveuing and spend an hour or two 
with him. 

In spite of Mrs. Langsworthy’s exhortations »and entreaties—for 
she was dull by hersdf, and dreaded lest licr master gliould become 
fond of “li<[UQrs and light cofiijiany”—Mr. Grimsby kcjit his pro¬ 
mise. As soon as he returned from shooting, and had Iiis cup of 
lea, he slipped off down to Jerry’s, and was not seen at home again till 
eleven at night. The only difrcrcncc, however, that the faithful 
housekeeper could dis(;over in licr master was, that his clothes smeU 
very‘powerfully of tobacco, amb that he was a little shaky in the 
morning, until ho had had a little wee drop of brandy in his tea. 
These, with an abundance of game in tlic larder, were the only dif¬ 
ferences observable in his own establishment froth the nightly visits 
of Mr. Grimsby to the house of his friend Jerry Worsem. How he 
ciune by all the game he brought home was a mysteiy — hut what 
business was it of anybody’s ? The only observation Mrs. Langs- 
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worthy made about it was, that “It was so nicely killed, she never 
liurt her tecthf against a shot.*' 


CUAP. IT. 

m 

AVinteu set in. A frost covered the ground with bright sparkling 
crystals. The fieddfarcs and redwings grew tame and approacJiablc. 
Damon took tlio field against them. Ifcrc he was at home — up to 
^his work, as he said. As he was creeping about along ditches and 
Dehind hcilge-rows to kec]» liimseU*oiit of siglit of his game, he came 
sialdenly on a pond. AVliirr ! up Hew something. Grimsby did 
not know what it was, l)\it he pulled boldly at it — both barrels at 
once, to insure hitting it; down it came, and when he went to ])iek it 
iij) he found it was a real wild duck! TIow his eyes did sparkle us 
he examined the rich purple hues on the neck of the mallard, and 
looked at his toe-nails to see if they were really black—that sure 
distiiiguislier of the wild bird from the common scavo/igcr or gutter- 
scraper. So great was his joy that he did not atop to load again, but • 
])ocketcd his duck, and ran as apee<lily as eight lustra and one over 
would allow him to show his prizcj to his friend Jerry, whose con¬ 
gratulations at his success were so hearty and so grateful to the feel¬ 
ings of the successful sportsman, that Mr. Grimsby otlercd to purchase 
another wild duck, and to have the pair dre.ssed at JeiTy’s house, and 
make a night of it afterwards. 

The day appointed for the feast arrived in due course. The birds 
were rojisted to a turn ; and both Mr. Grimsby and the Jundlord 
asserh'd that the Finchhjy duck, which had been marked by having 
a bit of string tied roinul one of liis legs, was by far the finest that 
hail ever been tasteil, and beat the other “ by chalks.” 

Over their port wine — for Damon bad read in his cookery bor^fc 
that all brown meats demanded red wines — of course the talk was 
limited to wild-fowl shooting. A stranger came in in the course of 
the evening; and, as it was very frosty and cold, was, with Mr. 
Grimsby’s pcrmissicjn, allowed to take a seat in the bar-parlour. It 
80 cJianccd that the gentleman was a great traveller, in the commer¬ 
cial soiso of the word, and had frequently visited the, coast and wit- 
nessc«l the method of shooting fowl in pAints and from boats. He 
gave so vivid a description of the thousands of geese, ducks, widgeons, 
dimbirds, and other fowl that he had seen in one flock — of the im¬ 
mense} guns that cut “regular lanes” through them — and of the 
hundreds that the water-dogs picked up and brought to slioi’c in*their 
mouths, that Damon Grimsby longed to be “at them” himself. Ho 
thought of his one-eyed iioodle Lion, and of the clever way in which 
he brought the bung out of a pond — could there be a doubt that 
ho would plunge into the ocean and secure a wild-fowl ? *Damon 
thought there could not. He intimated to the traveller the longing 
wliich he felt to be a participator of such sport, and told him he was 
provided with a most excellent and well-proved wa^er dog — ^ 
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regular diver, and no mistake ” — but was wanting in the articles of a 
gun capable of carrying two ounces of powder and half a pound of 
shot, and a canoe to float about in. 

“ My dear friend — if you will permit me tf» eall you so — your 
object may be (easily and economically accomplished. J can give you 
a note lo anotJicr friend of mine, wlio k(*op.s a comfortable* little inn 
oi> the banks of a riv<ir near the coast of Essex. He is devoted to 
fowling, and provided with every r(?(piisito. Kun down by the rail, 
take a fly over to his iiousc, give liim my note, and I’ll answe^r for it 
you will never regret taking my advice.” 

Damon Grimsby shook the traveller’s .hand, thanked him for his 
kindness, and promisetl to avail himself of it. The note was written, 
and, after another bottle of port and a pipe or two, the wild-fowl 
shooiQT*in 2 )rospvcfa tacked about on his way liomc. 

A diflieulty arose on which Grimsby liad not calculated. Mrs. 
Laiigsworthy, when she heard of his intentions, ])ositively refused to 
allow him to go so far from home, and to expose himself in the centre 
of th() ocean in such cold w(‘ath(*r. ‘‘ It was committing suicide, so 
it was ; and as. to poor Jnon, he was so sliff already that she was 
obliged to rub him over with einj)yreiimatic oil night and morning. 
She would never eons<mt to the murder of a man and a dog for the 
sake, of a mere duck, that could be boiiglit at the door for a couple of 
shillings : — m», she wonhl never coiLseiit, not even if the refusal cost 
her h(U* comfortable place.” 

Ill vain did Damon Grimsby call her an obstinate old fool and 
many other hard names; in vain did he exjdain to her that he was 
merely going into a nice dry boat on a calm wavedoss river, comfort* 
ably wrajiped up in warm clothing, with a gootl lire on board:—it 
was all of no use—she shook her hca<l, sobbed, and called it a wilful 
tempting of Vrovidenec. ‘‘ They had lived togctluT a long time, and 
she should be sorry to leave so good a master—hut sooner than coii- 
s(jnt to his being his own murderer, or even coming home with a 
violent cold and a quiiisj^ or perhaps tlic .sliivery-shakeries ” — as 
she called the ague—“she’d wander forth a she-pilgnm, in search 
of another place.” 

Damon was dead beat. He gave in—at least ttc seemed to do so— 
and resolvi'd to ethict by stratanjjim what Im could not dlTcct by argu¬ 
ment. Some people may be apt to sneer and think it iinprohable 
tliat a man, and a man ot independent property, too, should submit 
to have liis actions controlled by a hired servant. l*ooh ! they 
know nothing about it. Many an old single gentleman and widower 
will tell them that a man mu.st submit to he indulgent to one who 
knowft all his ways and wants, and anticipates and provides for all 
his little fancies. 

What was Damon Grimsby’s stratagem ? The day was at hand 
on which lie was to receive his quarterly dividend, and Damon did 
not grant a power of attorney to any one, but went up to the Ihiiik 
and rcceivtMl lus money himself. Lion, too, the one-eyed poodle, 
underwent a (piartcrly trimming, and as no one with snflicieiit taste 
l^j^ratify Ids .master’s eye resided at Finchley, he was taken up lo 
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town to a skilful practitioner. Lion* knew quarter-day as well as his 
master did; anti well he might, for he was not the only animal that 
was fleeced on that day. 

As a full fortnight liad elapsed since Mr. Grimsby had said one 
word about fowl-shooting to his honsokcepei’, when he reminded Iier 
that quarter-day was at hand, and that he should take Jdon up to 
town, get him shaved, and spend a day or two, as usual, with a veiy 
particular Christmas friend, Mrs. Langsworthy thought of nothing 
else but of having Lion ])roperly washed and combed, and of making 
out her litthi list of necessaries to carry them through the next 
quarter, Jerry Worsem smiled, through his bar-parlour window, as 
he saw his customer and Lion pass by on the top of the Firudiley 
stage. He knew how poor Mrs. Langsworthy Iiad been deceived. 


CILir. ni. 



Un\T A IIAKI> winteb!” 


( ’old blew the wind, and thick and fast fell the snow, .as IMr.Dj^mon 

(ii'imsby alighted from the train at? -station, on the Eastern 

(k)unties Railway. Lion sliivered, us fiercely as his master, when he 
was dragged out on the platform. lie tried to bark at the man who 
abstracted him, but he could not, his teeth chattered so. , 

“A fiy on to Squallton,” said Damon. ** Ixit it be got ready 
imra(‘diatcly.” 

“ Sorry to say, sir,” said the clerk of the station, “all the fiics hai^ 
disappeared for the winter.” • *■1 
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“ Well, a post-chaise then,” saM Damon. 

“ They arc all dead and gone, sir. Not one left'in the county,” 
said the clerk. “ fVc have exterminated them.” 

“ How am I to get on to Squalltou, then?” asked the Bliivering 
traveller. 

‘‘ You can hire a buggy or a shay-cart up at the taveVn, if they 
arc at home (which they seldom are at this time of night); and if not, 
you can sleep there and go on some time to-morrow or next day,” 
suggested the policeman. 

Damon went ui) to the tavern, indicated by a mclancholy-lookin" 
oil lamp, with Lion in a string, for fear he should lose him. lie run 
all the way, and stamped his feet heavily to get a little warmth in 
them. Upon inquiring of the landlord if he could be transported in 
any sort of vehicle to Squallton, ho was anvswcred in the aflii-mativc, 
if he would only wait half an hour, while tlie horse, which had just 
come home from a long journey, masticated a feed of corn. 

Damon Grimsby sat down, ibol that he was, before a veiy large 
fire, in his great coat ami comforter, had a hu'ge glass of hot brumly 
and water, and tlum fidl asleep. Lion, in the latter oj>crati(m, fol¬ 
lowed his master’s example, 'riic ostle.r, who really had a strong 
sympatliy with his fellow-servant, the horse, would not wake the 
gentleman going to S([uallton, because the longer lie slept the more 
rest the poor jafled nag woidd enjoy. 

Damon slept about tAVo hours, woke with a start, ]»idle(l out Jus 
watch, and said something which sounded like a naughty word. He 
rung the bell violently, and demanded to know how iiiiich longer lie 
was to be detained there, and why his eoiiveyanec was not rcaily. 

Bin at the iloor this hour and a half,” said the ostler; “ till tlie 
horse got so chilly 1 was obligated for to put him into tlic stable again.” 

“ Bring him out immediately.” 

‘‘Very cold out o’doors, sir,” said the tavern-keeper; “lot me re¬ 
commend a gla^s of .something short before you staid, and a short pipe 
to smoko as you go along.” 

Damon Gi'imsby declined. 

“ You don’t know this ]»art of the (country, sir ;—you’ll catch the 
cold chills as sure .as you arc alive, if you go oufof this hot room and 
sit in our cart for se,ven long^milcs such u night as tlfi.s is. You’ve 
nothing extra*lo put on, cither.” 

“ Only a caqict bag,” said Damon; “ but if I feel chilly I can get a 
little something as I go along.” 

“ Yon will be puzzled to <lo that, sir, for you will not pass an inn 
or a public between this and Squallton, except the ferry-house, where 
they keep nothing but very bad beer.” 

Damon though^ the host said all this from interested motives, so 
he positively refused to take his advice. The cart came to the door. 
Lion lyas deposited in the straw at the bottom of it, and his master 
climlicd up to the scat by the driver’s side. Away they went, and at 
a pretty fair pace, considering that the nag had done his Uventy miles 
already that day. 

■ Mr. Damon Grimsby was disposed to be chatty when he started. 
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ami asked the driver a great many <|destions; but the ostler, knowing 
from experience the bad effects of an Essex evening fog, merely 
grunted an’assent or a dissent through the folds of a very thick neck¬ 
cloth. So Damon grew tired of having all the talk to himself. He 
sat silent and shivering for about half an hour, when he grew so in¬ 
tensely cold that he began to wish he had taken his host’s advice, and 
taken something short and a short pipe. However, he said nothing 
until, to his gj*cat sur[)rise, he went down a soi-t of bank and saw a 
wide river before him. 

T wonder whether it is fordable, or whether wo must hail the 
iJoat,” said tlie ostler; “ but here g(jes for a try: — I think I can see 
the posteses.” 

Deforo INL*. G rimsby could ask what ho meant ho found the cart 
entering tlie water, and before many minutes- had elapsed ho fomul 
that the water was I’cturning the compliment by entering the cart. 
He said nothing until he felt the waves half way up Iiis boots, and 
then he gave so sudden a scream that Lion, who was too wise to re¬ 
main at the bottom of the cart, and had taken liis scat by the side of 
his master, joined in tlie noise, and sot uj» a doleful howi. I’he horse, 
alarmed, sprung forwai’<l and was cpiiekly off his legs, and floating 
away with the ti<l<‘, which was luckily running in, or they must have 
been carried out to s<*a. 

“ Oh! oil! —poor Mrs. Langsworthy— poor Jerry 'Worsem — nli! 
— oh ! — oh ! you’vc seen the last of your master and your friend!’’ 
groaned Damon. 

“ Hit still, sir : leave it all to the marc — she’ll carry us tlimiigli,” 
said tlie ostler. 

And so slic did, hut not witliout so much jdunging, kicking, and 
struggling, that the water came up to poor Griiiisby’s knees, and 
jioiired in over his hoofs. 

“ Do as I do,” said the ostler, quietly ]>ointiTig to his feet whicii 
were ri‘sting on the foot-board. ► 

“ It is too late — too late. — niy hoots are choke full.” 

“ Never mind, sii’, Ihtc wc ari‘, and thon» is the ft‘rry-houso.” 

“ I would give a trifle for a glass of something spirituous to save 
my life,” said Gi'inisl)^; “ but your master says 1 can get uotliing licre 
but bad beer, ahd that T can’t staml.” ^ 

“ Leave it to me—give me half-a-crown,^aiid never sny nothing to 
nobody as to what you got for it.” 

(Jrlnishy with great difliculty diew out the coin, 'flie ostler was 
not absent many minuhjs; and wlien be had resumed his scat lie put a 
pint bottle into liis customer’s luinds and bid liim “ i>idl away.” 
Grimsby did—wliat it was he neither knew nor cai’od. It wanned 
tlie cockles of his heart, so he “pulled away” agaip and again, until 
a sort of dizziness came over him, and he fell back, in the back of the 
ciu’t, by the side of Lion. • 

AVlieii he woke, he was in the parlour of “ 'fhe Ship,” at Squallton. 
He rubbed his eyes, paid the driver liberally, and, opening his carpet¬ 
bag, drew out the traveller’s letter and gave it to his new landlord^ 
who hail no sooner read it than he promised to show*him all the * 
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Sport in his power, but recommcfruTcd Iiiin to have some liot gin and 
beer, and go to bed ])etwcen the blankets immcdiatcl/ to save liimself 
from the cold chills. 

Damon obeye<l. lie drank largely of the mixture when he was in 
bed, and for ten hours afterwards knew notliing that was passing. 
VVlien he was called in the morning he was as well as evet he was in 
his life. He was going to get U 2 », but tlic chambermaid told him not 
to do so until her master came up with the foul-weather dress, in 
whicli he was to go out fowling. 

Mr. Grimsby laid himself down again: in a few minutes Joe 
Winkles, his host, ap])cared, bearing what appeared to his gucsl 
clothes enough for six. First of all, he was ordered to put on a 
huge pair of thick knitted worsted stockings, then a pair of thicker 
Flushing trousers, over them again another pair of thick stockings, 
and over them a huge pair of water-hoots. On the ii]>pcr part of his 
])cr8on he had to put on, besides his ordinary under dress, a veiy 
substantial blue worsted (guernsey shirt, then a stout h'lushing jack(;t, 
and over it a very heavy pilot coat. On his head was idaced a tar- 
I)aurm cap, lUied with coarse flannel, called a sou’-westcr, with a llaj) 
to it like a coal-heaver’s bonnet, and round liis throat a huge mass of 
worsted something that was called a comforter. 

Grimsby felt like “ a hog in armour;'* and when he looked at him¬ 
self in the glass he did not know himself, and was quite sure that 
ilfi’s. Langsworthy would not have discovci’cd her master in such a 
guise, or rather disguise. Kveii Lion secme<l iuclinetl to bark at him ; 
and actually refused his civilities until he had ascertained, by siiifling 
at him, that be bad a right to oflTer tlieni. 

Gi'imsby waddled down stairs and found a good subsUintial break¬ 
fast prepared for liim. He ate pleiitiftdly, for he was hungry, and 
“ toppe(l up ” with a large glass of Cognac. He then pronounced 
himself j*ea<ly for a start, and anxious to begin. 

* “All right, sir,” said Joe Winkles—“there’s the guns, tvj which 
will suit you best; lots of ])owder and other ammunition on board.” 

Grimsby we.nt to a cupboard near the lirejilucc, which Joe bad 
opened, and took one of some lialf dozen guns which were ]>iled up 
within it. He trie-d to lift it to Ins sliouhler, but tlie weight was so 
great tliat he let it ilro]> on Lioifs back and well iiigh^broke it. 

“ Too liea^jy,” said Joe, “fl*ytliis.” 

Grimsby did. He could just lift it by juitting Ins left hand out as 
far as he could, and said, “ 'I'liat’s the ticket for me.” 

“Good dog? eh? up to Ins work?” asked #Joc. 

“Capital—the best water-dog I ever saw. An astonishing diver,” 
said Grimsby, patting Lion on his son*, back. 

“ All right ? then come along.” 

Grimsby waddled after his host with a heavy fowl-gnn on his 
shoulder, and got ou pretty well until he had to wade through two 
feet of water and one of mud to the boat which lay off the hard about 
some thirty yards, lie would have slipped down had not one of the 
sailors tuuihled out and assisted him on boai’d. “All right?” said 
^oe. “ Ay, ay, sir.” “ Then up sails, aud away she goes.” 
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And so she did, much to Grimsby^ alarm •, for a smart breeze was 
blowing, and there was a good deal of motion in tlic little cutter, which 
made him feed rather queer, untilJoe Winkles administered a dose of 
Cognac and recommended a short pipe, wliich Damon, from previous 
experience, was not rash enough to refuse. Lion seemed to be very 
queer, ancUcrouchcd under his master’s feet, looking at him with his 
one eye as inqusitively as if he wished to know the meaning of all 
tliese extraordinary proceedings. 

Joe whiled away the time by tolling a scries of miraculous stories 
about the wonderful number of fowl killed by gentlemen who had 
come down and stopped at his house and put themselves under his 
guidance. He pointed out several (tpots where miraculous bags had 
been filled, and succeeded in casing his hearer of his feai’S, and filling 
him with hopes of becoming a most experienced wild-fowl shooter. 

As tlie little boat flew before the wind down the river towards 
“the Main,” as tlie open sea is culled, numerous flocks of sea-birds 
were seen wheeling about, but all too lur off for the shooters to reach 
Ibem. At length a flue iloek of widgeon, after making numerous 
gyrations, settled within .sixty yards of the boat. , 

“ Now then,” said Joe, “ lean your gnu over the side, and when 1 
say ‘ TnlV pull.-Ihill!” 

Grimsby did pull, and d<»wn he went flat on his back. Tlic gun 
was heavily charged, and kicked him fj'iglitfully. “llcigli over, 
there,” said Joe, not looking at his guest but ,at the wounded birds,— 

“ heigh over—go fetch tlieni!” He turned to sec wliy Lion did not 
obey, and was surprised to lind bis juaslur flat on the deck, and Lion 
ovcrl)oard on the opposite side to the birds, swimming for the shore*, 
as hard as he could. 

“ 1 thought you said that poodle thing was a capital dog,” said 
Joe. 

“And so he is,” said Grimsby, as he rose* by the aid of a man and 
a boy. “Just you see Lion in a pond with a bung — won’t be fetch , 
it out ?” 

“ Hung be-! ’Bout sliip—out with the boat, Jem, and jnck up 

the birds.” 

Only three could 1)<^ recovered witliout the aid of a dog, for the 
wounded ones diyed and scrambled away, so that the nmu in the boat 
could not take them. However, the ^ans were loade() again, the 
cutter’s liead put round, and after some houl’s’ sailing another flock 
was seen on the water. Silently tlioy api)roaclied them, and when they 
were uigh enough Joe whispered “ Pull.” He diilj»ull—but Grimsby 
could not muster courage—he confessed that one kick was enough 
for him, and resigned his gun to the imite for the rest of the day. * 

Several bii’ds were killed and many more woumlod, which would 
have been recovered had Lion not received a false^ch’araotcr from his 
master. About three o’clock an excellent mess of hot soup made 
Grimsby very comfortable, and half a dozen glasses of hot grog, with 
the same number of pipes, mjide him courageous. He actually pro¬ 
mised to go into the small boat by himself, and lay up in a favoui’itc 
creek for “the flight” of a crowd of wild geese that always passed 
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0 T 6 r its mouth for their feeding ground just before dusk. Joe was 
to leave him there and run with the cutter a littl^ higher up the 
river, so ns to have a shot at tlicm after Grimsby ha<k done with 
them. 

Fancy, reader, Mr. Damon Grimsby in a very small boat with a 
very large gun in his hand, a long grog-bottle by his side, And a short 
f>ipc in his mouth, anchored by a grapple off the mouth of a creek, 
and dressed as I have endeavoured to describe him. Fancy his 
sitting there for some half hour in the gloom of a winter’s evening, 
waiting for a flock of wild-geese, and puffing away and applying to 
Ids bottle to make the time appear less tedious. All of a sudden Ike 
hears a most extraordinary noisiS—a sort of whistle and whirrh: —he 
looks up and sees some opaque body going over his head. He puts 
up his gun and pulls, and down comes something Jlo^ into the water 
not far off him. He has shot a wild-goose—the only thing he has 
killed that day, and in spite of all dangers he is resolved to b^ig him. 

Ho pulls up bis grapple, seizes the sculls, and away he goes—he 
nears his object—he gives a very hard pull—out flics the scull from 
his liand an<\ goes overboard. A wave takes the other, and overboard 
that goes too. Grimsby seizes the boat-hook—gives a violent push 
—for he is close upon his game — and leaves the hook sticking in the 
mud. 

*' Iflow, breezes, blow I the stream runs fiust,” 

and out goes Mr. Grimsby to sea, leaving his wild-goose floating by 
his side just out of his reach. 

Did Damon shout, scream, shriek for aid ? Not he. lie was not 
aware of his danger; he was only intent upon his wild-goose cliase, 
and hoi>ed that the stream would bring the bird — a remarkably fine 
one as he thought — within his reach. Side-by-side they go — on—i 
on — on—-until the shades of evening close o’er them j and Mi*. 
Grimsby begins to think it more than two to one that he shall never 
get possession of his bird. 

But we must return to Joe Winkles and the cutter. After he 
heard Mr. Grimsby’s shot he looked out, and ‘‘the flight” came 
directly over him. He waited until tliey had passed him a little way, 
and then ** let fly.” Such a fluttering and •screaming followed as 
assured him he had • 
liim, he was*cngaged 
could find dead. 

** Now then, Tom, go about, and let us pick up that stupid 
cockney.” 

^om, the mate, went about, and soon arrived at the mouth of the 
creek. Nothing was to be seen, though they sailed right over the 
spot where the boat hod been moored. Hillioh — hillioh — hillioh 
^oh —ohl” 

Nd answer was returned. 

** lie never can have been fool enough to have cast off his grapple 
and row away for us ?” said Joe, 

Tom could not say how great a fool he might have been; but, by 
his masterSs orders, sailed about in all directions, billiohing at the top 


lone gr^at execution; and havJiig no dog with 
fo|; nearly an hour in picking up as many as he 
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of liis voice until he gave it up aft a bad job; and the cutter let 
go her anchor, made every thing snug, and master and man turned in 
to wait foi'daylight. 

Morning came, and with it “ early flight.” That is, ye iminitiated! 
the return of the wild fowl from their feeding grounds to the Main. 
Joe Winkles was ready for it — liad a glorious blaze into a large 
flock, and picked up a score of them. He then ordered every sail to 
be set, and every reef shaken out — had his breakfast, and put out to 
sea to look after his cockney guest. 

Squallton saw the little cutter return that evening with its crew, 
and some thirty fowl on board of her; but no Damon Grimsby. A 
one-eyed poodle sat upon the hard, and as soon as the vessel ap¬ 
proached it leaped on board; but there was no master there to pat 
his curly pate. lie sulked — refused his food — watched the river 
day and night, and would have died a watchman had not Joe Winkles 
tied him up and drenched him. 

Where was Grimsby ? No one knew. Joe wrote to the traveller. 
The traveller wrote to Jerry Worsem. Jerry, in as gentle a way as 
lie could, communicated the sad news to Mr. Langswonthy, and Mrs. 
l^angsworthy, not doubting that the wilful tempting of rrovidence 
liad proved fatal to her kind good master, ordered a suit of mourning, 
and put an advertisement in the papers: — here it is: — 

“Lost, stolen, ok strayed —A respectable middle-aged gentle¬ 
man, dressed in an outlandish dress, who went to sea from the port 
of Squallton in pursuit of a wild-goose. Wliocver will bring him, or 
any tidings of him, to his disconsolate housekeeper, shall bo hand¬ 
somely rewai’dcd,” 

No tidings came. The reward was never claimed. Grimsby’s 
ilearest friend—the man to whom he had sent the leash of partridges 
so foully killed, sitting—came down and examined his papers. He 
found a will, leaving Mrs. Langsworthy every thing but live guineas 
for a mourning ring for himself. No such person as Mrs. Langs-i 
worthy was to be found within six months after Grimsby’s disappear¬ 
ance ; but there was a Mrs. Jerry Worsem, very, very like her, wlio 
took great pains in fatting and fondling a one-eyed poodle, who bore 
the name of Lion. 

** MORAL. ^ 

1 

Ye cockney sportsmen! beware of a Wil1>-goo8E Chase. 
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OLD MR. FLEMING’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

A TALE OF 1745. 


Meuhy was Christmas in the good old times, when scarlct-robed 
heralds proclaimed its coming at each market-cross, and summoned a 
whole people to the royal feast. Merry was each tinie-hallowed ob¬ 
servance, when the Yule log was brought in, and the carol was sung, 
and the wassail bowl passed gaily round. Merry the chimes that 
startled the hushed midnight — merry the procession of the boar’s 
head — most meny the thousand spoi'ts that beguiled each day, until 
the feast of Kings closed tlic blithe festival. 

And still, wi far later times, although despoiled of its graceful and 
poetic observances, it was merry Christmas still. Yes, still did our 
great-grandfathers set it “among tlic high tides in the calendar,” and 
cast admiring looks at the Christmas turkeys and chines, and dive info 
their collars for the choicest Mountnin and the oldest Madeira where¬ 
with to celebrate this joyful tide; and, even on ’Change, talk of* 
Christinas parties and Christmas fare. Ami merry were the thoughts 
of Christmas to the whole female community, although mistress mul 
maids were up to their very ears in busthj; for Christmas, as Ihougli 
it had been taken under the express protection of the fairies (tliose 
severe rehukers of all untidiness), was tJie time when everything was 
to look as good as new, and bright and clean as a bran-new Queen 
Anne’s shilling. So Molly tied back the pinners of her mob-cap, 
•tucked up her grogram gown, and exchanged tlie customary check 
apron for the blue woollen, consecrated to dirt and drudgery, and, 
elbow-high in sand and brickdust, scoured the pewter to a silvery 
brightness ; while the mistress, with huge bunch of jingling keys at 
her apron-string, went up stairs and down Stairs, looking out the 
Christmas table linen, and china, and plate ; or slipping on her hood 
and camlet cLak, went fcjrtli to iiurcliase the thousand and one requi¬ 
sites of Christmas feasting. 

Truly, more busy tlmn Christmas itself was its approach; so old 
Madam Winfield, like Mr. Pope’s sylphs, 

• ** though they play no more, oVrIook the cards," 

ordered the fire to be lighted in her best room, determined, as she 
liad no preparations of her own to make, to overlook those of licr 
neigljbours. A pleasant room was that best room, although but 
seldom used in the summer, because the sun came in, to the great 
daojage of the Turkey carpet; for it commanded not only a view of 
the top of Old Broad Street, but a slant view into I’Ju-ogmorton 
Street, an^ of the poulterer’s shop at the corner. A capi^ sight 
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was that poulterer’s shop — wortlf a pound a quarter to old Madam 
Winfield; for^ although she could see into Mr. Gregory’s best room, 
and into'Mr. Allen’s counting-house and parlour, nay, see every 
window in Sir Crisp Gascoigne’s great house over the way, still that 
poulterer’s shop at the corner beat them all. It was a perfect calen¬ 
dar to tlic old lady. There the tendcrest chickens told of coming 
spring; the first pigeons, of approaching summer; the ducks, tlAt 
summer had actually arrived; the geese, that Michaelmas drew nigh ; 
and now, the long row of dangling turkeys told emphatically the ap¬ 
proach of merry Cliristmas. 

IIow vexatious was it that darkness came on so soon, and just 
while Mr. Deputy Barton was haggling about the price of the largest 
turkey, and Mistress Martlia, worthy Mr. Fleming’s housekeeper, had 
just gone in ! Madam Winfi(dd cast a long, lingering look as she with¬ 
drew from the window, and, solacing herself with a pinch of snuff, 
seated herself by the hltizing fire, and rung the little silver bell. 
Tliere were voices, as well as footsteps, on the stairs; who could it 
be? Why, kind new.s-Ioving Mrs. Lawson, wlio, having taken a 
turn along Cornhill and Cheapsidc after dinner, thought she would 
just step in, on her return, to ask the old lady how she found herself. 

“ Well now, this is like a good Christian,” said Madam Winfield. 
“ Now stay, and take a dish of tea, and let True take off your things; 
—now do, for I’ve had not a soul to speak to, save good Mr. Fleming, 
who called to ask me for the third of January —fine doings; only to 
think.” 

“ Ay, Madam Winfield, that he should give a dinner,” replied Mrs. 
Lawson, swiftly disengaging herself, with the help of Prue, of her 
cape and cardinal; “ there will be a round dozen, if all come.” 

“Well, I can’t get it out of my head about liis giving a dinner¬ 
party,” continued the old lady, laying down licr snuff-box, and taking 
up the comfit-box. “ I’m sure it has puzzled me, all the afternoon, 
what lie will do for plates and wine-glasses. There’ll he three plate^ 
a-piecc wanted; for wc shall have a first course, and a second, and 
tlie remove, you know.” 

Yes, Madam Winfield, but there’s good store of pewter in the 
kitchen ; and as to pic plates, there are beauties, sca-green enamelled- 
ones, you know, in the corner cupboard.” 

“ Dear, dear, that I should forget tht-m. But still, cap he have two 
dozen of large pewter ? As to table-linen, I know he’s well off, and 
plate, too—for he had all his mother’s spoons, and the two silver 
porringers, and the chdcolate-pot, and teapot; but, then, what will 
they do for cups and saucers ? old bachelors are not likely to have a 
whole set.” • * 

“ La, mann,” interrupted Pruc, “ that was the very thing old Nelly 
Jenkins told me. There’s a bran-new set just come home; and Nelly 
saith there’s to be quite grand doings.” 

“ Well, I never heard a word of this until now,” said the old*lady, 
angrily. 

“ Why, marm, I told you about poor Mrs. Cooper, as was frightened 
into screeching convulsions by the prentice as walked in bis sleep, 
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and how Mrs. Johnson has givcif warning to Molly about breaking 
that nice chancy bason; but Mr, Fleming just coined in as I was 
a*going to tell you-” said IVuc, in exculpation. 

** Well, there’s nothing like old gentlemen going to house-keeping ; 
but, Prue, what does Mistress Martha say to it all ?” said Mrs. Lawson. 

“ I never asked !icr, marm,” said Prue, with a toss of hef head, “ a 
stuck-up old body, as stiff as a starched apron, and no more talk than 
a clmrch door.” 

“ No, nobody can get news from Mistress Martha,” said Madam Win¬ 
field ; “ but she’s a respectable body for all that. 1 wonder what she 
has bought over there. She was looking at the tiirkies, but it got so* 
dark, Mi*s. Lawson, that 1 was forced to come away from the window. 
Tlicy’ll liavc a tm*key 1 should tliink; but who will make the mince 

• 99 

piesf* 

“ (), Miss Lucy—there’s Mistress Martha teaching her to roll out 
]ne crust, for, poor thing, she Avas brought up in an outlandish place, 
you know, Boston in Ncav England.” 

** Ah, poor child, and she hath some strange notions, and that me- 
thiuks is why.lSIadam Waters so likes her. She says she hath never 
yet kept Christmas day I lint how was Mistress Martha teaching her ? 
it’s not every body that can make a light j)uff paste. When I left school 
at Stepney Green in 1690, 1 Avas sent to a gentlewoman’s in Fleet 
Street to learn; and Ave made raised paste, and puff paste, and jum- 
balls, and king William’s fiorentines, of almonds and orange peel. 
Young folk don’t learn such things now-a-days, Mrs. Lawson \ I 
wonder what kind of a mince-pie Miss Delia Waters would make.” 

“ Ay, Madam Winfield, and how high she holds her head. She 
has bought a vastly pretty brocade, and is Avorking as though for 
her life at her Dresden ruffles.” 

“ Hut she’ll never look so pretty as Lucy Fleming. And so she is 
leai’ning to make pic-crust. I should like to knoAV how they’ll make 
.the mince meat; / always put choiipcd dates in ; ’tis Lady Butler’s 
way, and gives a (juality taste to it; but, O dear ! my pie-making days 
are overl” The old lady took another pinch of snuff, and handed the 
box to Mrs. Lawson. “ Well, still I can’t but think of this dinner. 
And who pray is to take the head of the table ii?’ 

“ Pm sure I don’t knoAv, but perhaps Madam Mayhiiw.” 

Ah ! thc^'c’s a change siribe last Christmas. She’s a good Chris¬ 
tian as ever was. She sebt me two peaches, and a bunch of grapes— 
but do jou think she can cut up the turkey? Dear me, dear me! to 
think of old Mr. Fleming giving a Christmas party!” 

Well, the important day has arrived, bright and frosty, just as 
Christmas holidays ought to be; and so clear, that standing at the 
top of Tokenhouse Yard, you might actually sec all the way down 
Nicholas Lane to the Exchange. And with what a pleasant smile 
does old Mr. Fleming sip his tea in the back room, and glance round 
at the preparations :—the piled up china, the tray full of wine glasses, 
the stout decanters rivalling crystal in brightness, waiting to be filled 
4with his oldest Madeira, and the four toll candlesticks with the long 
moulds in them, so neatly ornamented with frills of cut paper, and 
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the huge dish of oranges intermixed with sprigs of Christmas^ and 
the smaller dtshcs with the almonds and raisins. And how com¬ 
placently does he gaze on his fair niece, and gaily laugh away her 
fears lest the mince pies should not turn out well. Ay, mince pies 
might be a laughing matter to old gentlemen and to young ones too, 
but it was not so to a young lady; and when Miss Lucy repaired to 
the kitchen and took her place at the drc8»r, rollingpin in hand— 
not the lumbering wooden one of modern times, but of ebony, and 
taper as the fingers that were to use it—her hand so shook, and her 
anxiety was so great, that Mistress Martha was fain to encourage her 
*to the utmost. 

Poor Mistress Martha! this was an anxious day for her—for was 
not grand Madam Waters coming, aild critical Madam Winfield, and 
prying Mrs. Lawson, and had not that pert minx, Prue, called in 
twice yesterday evening, with some sort of a message, but for no other 
real reason than to see how all was going on; and would she not pop 
in again, to report progress, perhaps just as the plum pudding was 
about to be tied up, perhaps just as Mistress Martha was putting the 
last flavouring into the stuffing for the turkey. It»was therefore 
welcome news when the boy came in from bis errands, and told her 
liow Mr. Gregory’s kitchen chimney had caught fire, and: how there 
was quite a bustle in putting it out, for well did she know that both 
l*rue and her mistress liad now plenty to amuse themselves in looking 
out at tlie host room window, instead of playing their favourite game 
of “Neighbour, neighbour, l*m come to torment you.” 

Well, the mincc-pies were made, and “ beautifully,” said Mistress 
Martha ; but they were not round, like those of modern days, but 
star-shaped, and fleur-do-lis-shapcd, and some of them indeed of non¬ 
descript shape ; but still all manner of shapes were “in vogue” for 
mince pics and baked custards, so these did ns well as the rest. And 
pretty Lucy has quitted the kitchen, for with the important mince 
pies her housewifery is finished; and now J^listress Martha, with a 
solemn look, proceeds to prepare the stuffing for the turkey, and old 
Nelly, “ the help,” as our Ainencan friends would call her, sits on 
the scullery flooi*, surrounded by cabbage leaves and turnip tops, 
paring away as for Inft.* life, while the boy, having nothing else to do/ 
and eschewing idleness, steals on tiptoe behind Mistress Martha, and 
gazing longingly at the half-open ba^ containing the#rcmainder of 
the raisins, puts in liis thumb, like little Jack Homer, and pulls out 
as many as he can grasp, but without crying, like the aforesaid hero, 
— “ Wlmt a good boy am 11 ” 

How busy arc they all in the kitchen, and how busy is Mr. Fleming 
up-stairs and down-stairs:—he has*not even time to pay his (Tally 
visit to the Amsterdam coffee-house to read the papers; no, there 
may be alarming news from Dunkirk, there may be a rising among 
the wild Highlanders, even Mr. Pelham may be ill or out of fj,vour, 
but Mr. Fleming scarcely thinks of his daily repast of daily news. 
There he is, down in the cellar, routing among the cobwebb<3d binns, 
for some choice Madeira, bottled twelve years ago, and for some fine 
Mountain quite as old—for Mountain is the ladies* win^; and the^ 
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some Port for tlic younger gentlemen—for Port was “the vogue” 
among them in 174i5. Then, that stone bottle of genuine Cognac, 
which bad been put by so long that it was almost forgotten; that 
mwt be found, for two wine glassfuls were wanted for sauce for tl»e 
pudding, and some for the mince pies, besides a full pint for the punch 
at night. 

'Poor Mr. Fleming! s(^atigued was he with his exertions that he 
wiped his forehead, as though it had been summer, and vsat down 
quite exhausted by the fire. “Well, I little thought of this, last 
year,” said ho, and he nodded gaily to his pretty niece, pleasure over¬ 
coming fatigue. 

“ Nor did I, to fmd so kind an uncle,” replied Lucy, her large 
blue eyes filling with sudden tears, “so kind, so good an uncle.” 

“I^onscnse, Lucy, who am I to be kind to if not to niy own 
brother’s child? but, bless me,” continued the old gentleman taking 
out his repeater, “here’s almost one o’clock; make haste, child, and 
get dressed, ay, and look as pretty as you can, for you don’t know 
who is coming to-day.” 

Lucy opcniivl her soft blue eyes, “ Why, I’m sure you told me all 
— Madam Waters, Madam Winfield, Mr. Waters, Miss Delia- 

“Ay, but there is an old acquaintance coming, and all these arc 
new; but get along, Lucy, you’ll know in good time.” 

“ WJio can it be, dear uncle?” 

“You’ll know—well, although tliere may be time enough for you 
to dress, there will not be time for me, so good-by, Lucy.” 

Poor Lucy, bow utterly bewildered was she! Who could it be that 
was coming ? However, to dress she went, and wlien she re-entered 
the best parlour in her pink ducape, and gauze riifllos, and with the 
little gauze fiy cap just set at the back of her head, shading, but not 
concealing tliosc beautiful ringlets of palest amber, we question wlictlier 
a prettier maiden could Itavc been found in the whole city. 

It is a (juarter to two, and the first double knock startles quiet 
^rokenhouso Y’ard, and the two clerks at Mr. Simpson’s, opposite, 
peep over the blind, and the housekeeper at number ten half opens 
the door to peep out. Tlic door is quickly opened by the boy, quite 
spruce in his chocolate livery turned up with ,j’ed, who bows reve¬ 
rentially as Mrs. Lawson and her daughter enter. 

“And how^ is good Mistrc.v? Martha, to-day?” says busy piling 
Mrs. Lawson, and she peeps in at the half-opened kitchen door, to 
ascertain whether there really is a turkey or not. With a rueful 
smile, and a very stiff curtsey, does Mistress Martha come forward, 
begging Mrs. Lawson not to stand in the draught, and assuring her 
that Miss Lucy is quite ready (incl expecting her; so Mrs. Lawson, 
having caught a glimpse of the turkey roasting, and of the mince 
pies too, that have just been brought home, “done a nice light 
brown,” quietly proceeds up stairs. 

Another, and another double-knock startles quiet Tokenhouse 
Yard; Mr. Waters and his daughter, who proceed direct up stairs, 
and Madam Winfield, escorted by her maid Pruc, who both determi- 
’lately stop in the passage. How pleasant to Mistress Martha would 
have been tlie modem arrangement of the kitchen below stairs, for 
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Madam "Winfield will certainly, on» pretence of her breath, walk in 
and sit down ^r five minutes ; how pleasant, therefore, was the next 
knock, which told of the arrival of Mr. and Madam Mayhew. What 
kind greetings passed between them and the old lady; and how pe¬ 
remptorily did Mr. Mayhew insist on leading Madam Winfield up 
stairs, dedaring there was a draught fit to turn a mill in the passage, 
and that, unless she foi*tliwith proceeded to the dining-room, she 
would infallibly incur a return of her rheumatics. Most unwillingly 
did the old lady accept the proffered arm, while Prue, disappointed of 
her peep, wrapped up the clogs, and cloak, and hood in a huge 
•bundle, and sullenly turned away. Another knock, and young Mi*. 
Heywood and Mr. Edward Brent arrive; and, lastly, stately Madam 
Waters, leaning on Mistress Betty’s arm, (how unfortunate that the 
handsome yellow chariot cannot drive close up to the door,) and pre¬ 
ceded by the footman; who knocks. Madam Waters, although stiff 
and stately, is a general favourite; so while the boy almost touches 
the ground in the depth of his obeisance. Mistress Martha humes 
forward with her lowest curtsey, and earnest inquiries after the old 
lady’s health, 

‘‘ Tolerable, thank God, for almost scvcnty-six y^rs,” says the 
old lady, smiling ; “ but Mistress Martha, who could have thought 
of this dinner-party ? ” 

Well, here are all the company seated at the great round table, 
and there is turkey, and boiled fowls, and Westphalia ham. “ A 
plain dinner, quite bachelor’s fare,” says the delighted Mr. Fleming. 
“ An excellent dinner,” respond the company, in chorus. “ My 
young friend begged us not to wait for him,” continued Mr. Fleming, 
“ but hath sent word he will certainly be here before tea.” 

“Ay, that he will,” said Mr. Mayhew, laughing, “if post-horses 
can be obtained between here and Ucading, It’s young Pemberton,” 
continued he, in a whisper to Miss Delia, who sat beside him; “he 
was obliged to go to Bristol, but I know he would rather lose fifty 
pounds than miss our party.” 

How pleasantly Miss Delia smiled; young Pemberton bad doubt¬ 
less heard she was to be there, for who but he had sent her that, 
elegant valentine; and as she had not seen liim for months past, 
which indeed was strange, doubtless^ licr company was the great 
attraction. » • 

“ Young Ml'. Pemberton, uncle,” exclaimed Lucy, opening her 
large blue eyes with wonder. 

“ Ay, I told you an old friend was coming, you know.” 

How Miss Delia now stared in turn I ITow came Mr. Fleming’s 
nicce to know aught of young PcmbcJrton ? 

“ He was a kind friend to us in Boston,” said Lucy, with downcast 
eyes ; “ indeed, I shall he very glad to see him.” Yes, very likely 
she would ; but would young Pemberton be glad to sec her ? Surely 
not. So Miss Delia glanced an approving look at herself in the picr- 
gloss, and rejoiced that her Dresden ruffles adorned her fair arms, 
and that her dark hair was dressed so becomingly. 
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Dinner proceeded. Aa Mrs. Lijwson had foretold, Madam Maylicw 
took the head of the table—no longer in her faded gi;ey ducape, but 
in splendid white flowered brocade, and dazzling diamond guard> 
ring, but with the same sweet smile, the same low sweet voice, and 
the same desire to make all happy around her. And completely she 
succeeded. She carved tlic turkey unexceptionably, although a 
matron of not six month’s standing; and quite won the heart of 
ISftadain Winfield by the two delicate slices of the breast, and nice 
piece of liver which she put on her plate. Every thing was in good 
style, as the old lady remarked the next day; for Madam Waters’ 
sober steady footman waited at the head of the table, and Mr. Flein-. 
ing’s boy at the lower end, and the dishes and plates were sent in 
quite hot, and the turkey was garnished with barberries and bay 
leaves, and the boiled fowls with barberries and slices of lemon. 

And, as the old lady had foretold, tlierc was a second course, wild 
ducks, and hashed calves’ head in a silver dish. Yes, hashed calves’ 
head ! that grand dish, so genteel,—perhaps because so elaborate,— 
with its fried oysters and forcc-mcat balls, and stewed truffles ; and 
then the remove, the huge pudding in its round blue and gold china 
dish, and Mi&s Lucy’s miiicc-pics. And just in time to partake of 
them, in comes young Pemberton. 

How politely he bows to the company! how courteously he ex¬ 
presses his fears of having disturbed them 1 and Mr. Prent makes 
room for him just l)eside Miss Lucy; but he hesitates to take that 
place — doubtless because he would rather sit by Miss Delia Waters. 
And how nieriily docs Iklr. Mayhew tease him about being in time for 
the mince pies, and bid him guess who made them. As to Mr. Mayhew, 
it is astonislung how gay and how polite he is; — could he ever liavo 
been called a bear? Why he behaves as though he liad Imd three 
months* training at Versailles, and so Mr.Fleming told him; but he, 
with a glance toward tlie head of the table, replied that he had of late 
been under fm* better tuition. 

And now the cloth is removed, and old Mr. Fleming, immediately 
after the company have drunk each other’s healtlis, gives, “ our rightful 
King, and confusion to the Pretender,” little thinking what confusion 
the Pretender would throw them into during this very year. And then 
^Ir. Waters begs to propose the health of IVlr. Pcihjim; and again 
Mr. Fleming relates his celebrated interview with that popular mi¬ 
nister. And thjre is much pleasant conversation; but young Pemberton 
takes little part in it—indeed he looks quite abstracted, so not unwil¬ 
ling is Miss Delia to arise and follow the ladies into the adjoining 
room. But the gentlemen do not sit long over their wine; they soon 
retu,rn to the parlunr, and then, as soon as the great round table is 
removed, and the little round table with the tea tilings phiced, all 
return again to the dining-room. 

What is Mr. Mayhew about ? he seems determined that young 
Pemberton shall sit next to Lucy while she makes tea, and he actually 
tries to push him into the next chair; but young Pemberton looks 
very fooUsli, and draws back; so stately Madam Waters, with a plea¬ 
sant smile, sweeps across the room and takes the chair herself. “ We 
'^ill not have your tea-making spoilt, my child,” says she. Lucy 
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blushes, and smiles, and opens tli^ little enamelled canister with a 
shaking hand, .while the old Indy glances a very cunning look toward 
Mr. Muyhew. 

IIow fond is Madam Waters of Lucy—and yet it is not surprising; 
for dear to the daughter of Colonel Scudamore is every thought of 
“ brave New England,” the land of our exiled patriots, the home of 
the pilgrim fathers: and with all their history Lucy is familiar, fqr 
she has kept “ thanksgiving day” in the very town they first founded, 
and seen the very bay in which the “ May-flower ” cast anchor, with 
her rich freight of bold and true hearts. Yes, dear to the daughter of 
*the Parliament soldier were these recollections, and dear the fair girl 
who cherished them. 

Well, tea is over; but, 01 Madam Waters, puritanical Madam 
Waters, how pleasantly are you beckoning young Pemberton to you, 
to take the chair you ai*c leaving. But Mr. Mayliew—^we suppose on 
the principle of “ if you will not wlien you may ” — takes it himself, 
and forthwith begins whispering to Lucy. The result of this whisper¬ 
ing soon appears; for it is arranged, that while the old folk have a 
quiet gossip, the young folk—and among them Mr. Mayhew ranks 
himself—shall iday at questions, and coininands, and torfeits. “ But 
Msidam AVaters,” says Miss Peggy Ijawson, “ will not she be shocked.” 

“ O no, Madam Waters likes to see young folk merry,” she replies, 
and quotes those lines of our great poet, an old friend of her father’s — 

“ For every thing mild Heaven u time ordains, 

And disiipproves that care, though wise in show, 

That with superfluous burthen loads the day. 

And when Ood sends a cheerful hour refrains.” 

So to (jucstions and commands they go. 

O! how Miss Delia looks, and how eagerly she awaits the answer, 
when Mr. Mayhew comumnds young Pemberton to confess how many 
valentines he has written. 

“ Never one in my life,” is the eager answer. 

“ That’s more than I can say,” simpered Mr. Edward Brent, with & 
sheef)ish glance towards Miss Delia. What! was that handsome 
valentine, which had been kept wrapt up in lavender, after all sent 
hy himf IVIiss Delii^ could have hit her fingers for vexation — there 
ended her hop^s of a handsome settlement, which she was sure her 
father would approve. # 

AYcll, Miss Delia might he vexed, but tall the others were very 
merry; and so many forfeits were incurred, that Madam Mayhew’s 
worked India muslin apron was quite full. Poor young Pemberton 1 
how absent he was: he had incurred more forfeits than any — ring, 
watch, snuff-box, cravat-stud — all had been given—what could he 
give more ? 

“ Your pocket-book,” whispered Mr. Mayhew, gravely. The young 
man hesitated, and very reluctantly drew it forth, and laid it on the 
pile of forfeits. • 

Merrily did the game proceed; and now the forfeits were to be 
cried. “What sh^ll he be done to who owns this?” said Madam 
Mayhew, holding up the pocket-book. ^ 

“ Ijct him confess where he got that which he values •most in i^ 
said Mr. Mayhew, slyly. 
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** O what can you mean,” criod young Pemberton, rising in great 
agitation, and attempting to take the pocket-book. , 

“ Nay, fair play: — and confess, and you shall have it; is not tliat 
right, Mr. Fleming ? Come, give us your opinion,” cried Mr. Mayhew, 
laughing. • 

“ W1iat*s all this about,” said the old gentleman, bustling forward, 
and taking the pocket-book, unknowing whose it was, from Madam 
stay] low’s liand ; *^and what’s tkisf” continued ho, drawing out a 
long silken ringlet of the palest amber. 

“ The very colour,” cried Mr. Mayhew, taking it from old Mr. 
Fleming’s hand, and holding it close to Lucy’s beautiful hair. “ Come, *. 
confess, Lucy.” 

** Indeed, I know nought about it,” said Lucy, looking round quite 
bewildered. 

“ Then confess, Pemberton — confess your theft, though com¬ 
mitted, I believe, over seas, and a year or two ago.” 

“ Indeed, Miss Lucy did not know it,” earnestly replied young 
Pemberton; “but — but will she pardon me? it was when I left 
Boston j and- 

“ You took •it for a keepsake,” said old Mr. Fleming, laughing. 

“ Well, Lucy, forgive him, for he hath taken good care of it.” 

And Lucy said she forgave him, for she was not hard-Iiearted; and 
old Mr. Fleming laughed, and shook him by the liand ; and Mr. 
Maylicw, too. So the beautiful ringlet was carefully replaced in the 
pocket-book, and all sat down merrily to supper. 

“ Well, Lucy,” said old Mr. Fleming, after Jus wcU-plcascd guests 
had departed, “ to think of that sly young Pemberton ; who could 
have thought it ? Well, 1 must take him to task to-morrow ; but 
we’ve certainly had a very pleasant day.” H. L. 
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Slubiiusr, infant! slumber 
On thy inotlior’s breast; 

Kisses without number 
liain upon thy rest: 

Fair they fall from many lips, 
But from hex*’s the best. 

Slumber, infant! slumber 
On thy mother’s breast. 

Slumber, infant! slumber. 

On the earth’s cold breast; 
Blossoms without number 
Breathe about thy rest: 

Nature, with ten thousand smiles. 
Meets so dear a guest. 

Slumber, infant! slumber 
On the earth’s cold breast. 

Slumber, infant! slumber 
On an angel’s breast; 

Glories without number 
Consecrate thy rest: 

Doeper joys than we can know 
Wait upon the blest. 

Slumber, infant! slumber 
In thy heavenly rest I 
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A LETTER FROM THE CAPE. 

• 

The autlicnticit/ of the following epistle will be believed or not, 
according to the temperament of the reader. There ai‘c persoiia who 
will i*ceogiiisc the genuineness of the “ Letters from the Dead to the 
Living,” but reject those of Fum Iloam as a fictitious correspon¬ 
dence. How, and from whom the document came into the possession 
of the editor it is unnecessary to state : it will suflicc to say that he 
received full permission to print it, as well as to illuminate it, if ho 
pleased, with his pencil. 

To Mr, Philip MnUer^ Shoe Mart, 91. Minorics, London* 

Dear Uncle, 

You will be astonished, no doubt, at ray dating from Africa, and 
particularly after our giving out only a trip to the Continent—but 
for reasons yeu shall have in due course. In the mean time please 
to note the present as strictly confidential, as containing matters, 
which for our interests it is material to i)rcvent getting wind: the 
truth is we are in wJiat the Americans call a fix—hut you shall have 
the whole story item by item, and almost verbatim, for I have a re¬ 
tentive memory, as if from a short-hand reporter. 

As a relation and intimate visitor, you arc aware of my father’s 
fondness for rural life. Every summer, as regularly ns it came he 
took some country place in the suburbs, with a hit of ground where 
he might indulge in ganleuiiig, but which as I may say was only 
taking the edge off his stomach—Ins real hankering was after farm¬ 
ing— and above all the tiptop of his ambition was to have a landed 
estate of his own for his agricultural pursuits. “ No leasing or renting 
ior me,” he used to say, “ but a regular out-and-out freehold, if it’s ever 
so small, where I can turn out my hobby into my own fields. For 
if there’s an enviable character on the earth,” said he, ** it’s a Proprietor 
of the Soil, that cun stand on his own ground with Ids own clay 
sticking to his shoes, and say, * Here 1 am, a landlord, and all between 
the sky and the centre is my own.* ” Wliich, for a l(^ig time, in the 
depressed state of business, seemed only a Utopian idea, no more to 
be realised than the Pennsylvanian bonds. However, what with one 
lucky spec and another, prospects improved, mid particularly by a 
bankrupt, intending to make himself scai*cc, who sold his whole stock 
to us, at sixty per cent, discount, for cash down, whereby we realised 
considerably, being able to undersell all the rest of the trade—not 
such a sum, to l}e sure, as would enable us to buy one of those 
splendid domains or manors, constantly advertised by Mr. Robins, but 
enough to purchase a snug little bit of land in England, or a good 
track of it in Australia, New Zealand, oi* the United States; be¬ 
tween which the governor, as 1 call him, having no objection to go 
abi^d, and being ambitious of farming on a large scale, was studying 
tt^make up this mind, when one day he came home from the City all 
cock-a-hoop with the news that a Mr. Braggins had a vast quantity 
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of land to dispose of at the Cape offiood Hope, at the unprecedented 
low price of a shilling an acre. ^ 

“ That*? the place,” said he, “for my investment. Improveahle 
land of course, or it wouldn’t be so reasonable; and, as such, offering 
opportunities for drawing out its capabilities by chemical cultivation.” 
And nothing would serve him but 1 must clup on iny hat at once, and 
go off with him to Mr. Ilraggins, whom wc found in his office, hung 
round with maps of the country, and ground i)lans of the African 
estates. 

“ 1 believe,” said Father, plunging at once in medias resy “ you 
diavo some foreign land to dispose of?” 

“Yes — there it is,” said Mr. Braggins, jumping down from his 
stool, and pointing with his finger to the biggest map — “all that 
tract marked red, beginning here at Baviaii Boomjes — a noble 
expanse, calling aloud on l\lan, witli his physical and intellectual 
energies, to convert it from a wilderness to a fertile and populous 
province-—a Land ofPromi.se, only awaiting civilisation’s dairies and 
apiaries to overflow with milk and honey.” 

“ And what’s the general quality <»f the soil?” asked^my father. 

“ Wlij*-, to be candid,” said Mr. Braggins, “ there are worse, and 
there are better. Not quit<i so rich as the fat loams of Kent, nor 
exactly so hard and sordid as the bare bleak rocks of Cornwall. It 
needs cultivation of course, being virgin earth, fi*csh from the hands 
of nature ; rather dry, and therefore requiring the less outlay for 
draining.” 

“ And stiff ? ” asked mj' father. 

“ Why medium; but remarkably free from 8tonc.s, roofs, or stubs, 
— an eligible stibsiance for the operations of the plough, or spade 
liusbandry if preferred. As I said before, a soil not sujjerlntively 
ricli in quality, but amply compensated by a fcatui’c of eoinmandjiig 
advantage, namely, the proximity to the African Islands, witli an 
unlimited supply of guano, that miraculou.s manure that lias proved 
the salvation of the British Farmer; and which, if sj)rcad tliiclc 
enough, must, by analogy, produce the most abundant harvests.” 
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“ And the climate ? ” said my fy tlier. 

“ Superb. None of those cloudy, foggy skies, the curse of England, 
and the reproach of foreigners ; but deeply, beautifully blue, with a 
tropical sun, as Byron says — 

t 

** Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

Dut one unclouded blaze of living light** — 

L 

entirely superseding stoves and hot'bcds, and all our expensive appa* 
ratus for the production of melons and cowcumbers ; to say notliing 
of the grape, and the possible luxury of quailing your own Cape, 
home-made, under your own eye, with due regard to the feniienta- > 
tion, and which is all that is necessary to render it a racy, generous 
wine, equal to the most celebrated vintages of the Bacchanalian pro¬ 
vinces of the Continent.” 

“ What, equal to sherry ? ” said 1. 

“Why no,” said Mr. Briiggins, “not exactly equal, but superior— 
positively superior to some qualities of the Spanish juice; and espe¬ 
cially should you be favoured, during the ripening of the fruit, by 
the presence ^of one of those eccentric heavenly visitors, a comet, 
like the famous one of 1822. I'lien, if you’re horticultural, tlic 
gifts of Floni, iiicliuliiig the rarest exotics of our conservatories, 
nourish in luxuriant profusion — the Scipio Africanus and the African 
marigold, in their most splendid varieties, growing indigenous in tlic 
open air.” 

“ And as to the sporting ? ” I inquired. 

“ Oceans of game, sir, oceans, and self-protected — the poacher, 
that bane of our fer(B natuncy being unknown; and, on the other 
hand, no manorial rights to be infringed, or .jealous preserver of¬ 
fended, in your unccrtificated pursuit of your sport. No, sir ; you’ll 
be monarch of all you survey, as the jiocm says, and lord of the fowl 
and the brute.” 

“ But to return to the farming,” intciTuptcd my father ; “ I should 
like to pursue both pasture and arable.” 

“ Well, my good sir,” said Mr. Braggins, “ the land is equally 
adapted for either; as lit to pasture cattle, us capable of bearing 
corn.” „ 

“And suppose I should fancy,” said my father, ‘/to breed and 
fatten live stock ? ” .v 

“ Nothing better, sir, a^'cortain speculation. The animals in that 
country have a natural tendency to take on fat — for example, the 
well-known Cape sheep, whose tails become one mass of living mutton 
tallow, which is supported, and trundles after them in a sort of go- 
cart'-or truck. And talking of,mutton, reminds me to mention its 
piquante accessary, capers, a common weed, which you will have for the 
mere picking, as gratis as groundsel. Yes, sir, breed and fatten. 
You may judge by the sl»eep what your cattle will be. Your fat 
bullocks will vie with our Smithfield Club prize oxen, and even your 
lei^^casts will be equal to the stock that is imported from Holland, 
vaj/t Sir Robert’s New Tariff.” 
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** Vci*y jjood,” said my fatlxor, rubbing lii.s bands. “ I liavc beard 
and rend ot' the African sheep. And bow as to the natives—no f<*ur 
of their coining down on a moonlight night from the hills like a bund 
of rude barbarians, as the play says, and sweeping our docks and 
herds ?” 

“ Oh, none in the world,” said Mr. llruggins. ‘‘The nearest tribe 
is the Gondolas, or Dongohis, and tlicy are limited to a distance of a 
hundred and lifty miles, by an express treaty with King Tongataboo,* 
in consideration of an annual tribute—a mere trifle, six gross of 
brass buttons and a few bucketfulls of cowries, a sort of foreign 
sca-shell, plentiful as,periwinkles, that you may pick up by millions/ 
billions, and tuilliuns, on the scaeoast.” 

“ Yes, I have read of cowries,” sai^ my father, “ they serve for 
money.” • * 

“ No, sir, no,” resumed Mr. Braggins, “ there will be few natives, 
black or white, to trespass on a delicious solitude, where banishing 
conventional forms, the restraints of etiquette, and the trammels of 
fashion, you may live in almost the primeval simplicity of a sta^ of 
nature.” 

“But I shall want labourers—ploughmen, herdsmen, and cowboys 
and the like,” said my father. 

“ True, sir,” said Mr. Braggins; “ and if you don’t object to^lack 
labour, which, except the clean look to the eye, is quite equal to 
white, you may get slaves at first-hand, from the interior, for a mero 
trifle—or with a little management you may catch your own. 
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talking of the interior, should yo^* fancy such an excursion, and have 
a turn for trafRc, you can barter tvith tlie natives; and between our¬ 
selves, there are unprecedented bargains to be obtained ortheir com¬ 
mercial simplicity. For instance, if you have a matrimonial partner, 
(my father nodded), she’d get ostrich feathers, equal to any froih the 
court plumassicrs, for a mere song. As for gold dust, sir, you 
may roll in it—and pick up elephant’s teetli, almost as cheaply as 
Sinbad did when he was introduced to their monster cemetery.” 

^ Kgad! ” cried my father, “ the estate has so many desiniblc ad¬ 
vantages, I wonder you don’t turn farmer, sir, and settle on it 
yourself! ” 

“ Ah, city habits,” said Mr. Braggins, “ city habits. All my 
thoughts and feelings are town made: and whatever some people 
may say, I prefer consols at ninety-eight, to a landed investment. 
The truth is, I have not, like you, Mr. NVliat’s-your-namc, a pastoral 
bias, or any rural sympathies. If I Iiad, there would be my location,” 
and he placed his finger again on the map, just beyond Bavian 
Boomjes—a little Goshen, enclosed in a magnificent panorama, 
including the Table Mountain with all its hospitable associations, and 
that singular meteorological phenomenon, called ‘ laying the cloth.’ ” 

“ And now,” said my father, “ there is only one thing more that I 
want to know, and expect a candid answer,—aud that is, how you 
can afford to sell your land so dirt cheap ?” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Braggins, “the most frank and open expla¬ 
nation will be afforded without reserve. In the first j)hice, then, the 
expense, to the purchaser, of going out so far, is liberally taken into 
consideration; and secondly, the land is unsettled waste land, without 
churches, without highways, and altogether free of that modern curse, 
a surplus population; and consequently, unburthened with titlies, 
parish, and poor-rates, that press so heavily on land like so many 
incubuses, in England.” 

“ That’s enough! ” ciied my father, who you know is a bit of a 
Vadical. That’s the country for me! No insolent squirearchy or 
proud aristocracy to snub and browbeat, and cut a retired tradesman ; 
no rapacious clergy to take the tenth of his pigs and poultry ; and 
no tax-gatherers and collectors, with their six quarters to the year, 
and a half year always due. Yes, that’s the country fw me I ” 

To shorten a long story, lay father bought five thousand acres of 
the Cape land* outright, with the title deeds to the same; and I do 
believe he was as happy ns if he had got a slice of Paradise in a ring 
fence. Tlie hopes and dreams of his life seemed fulfilled at last; and 
it was better than half the speeches at the Agricultural Meetings, to 
hear him talk of drilling, and ploughing, and manuring, and draining 
by irrigation, and salts, and carbon, and ammonia, and nitrogen, and 
hydromel, and oxymel, and ashes, and guano, and how he would sub¬ 
soil and top-dress, with a rotation of crops. In fact it was a perfect . 
monofhania, so that he could hardly express his sentiments on the 
cut of a coat, without prefacing as one of the landed interest; and 
scarcely alloM'cd himself time for his meals, with trotting about town 
tp look at patent chaffeutters, and prize ploughs, and other new 
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invented agricultural implements.^All which helped to keep him 
especially the Timest day after day, with its long list of 
vessels boiftul dii*cct to the Cape, or with leave to touch at it, till he 
hud not patience to wait for the winding up of the business, but one 
monfing walked ojQT to the broker’s and engaged berths for himself 
and me, by the very first ship; our departure being kept as snug and 
secret as possible, the governor judging that if it was known he wa^ 
a landed proprietor, he should be beset by all our poor relations on 
both sides of the liouse, to be made stewards, and bailifis, and the 
like. In the meanwhile, Samuel was to dispose of the stock, pre¬ 
mises, and goodwill, and then to follow abroad with my mother, as 
soon as advised to tliat effect, after our anival on the estate. 

1 need not describe our voyage, which was much tlic same as usual, 
with waves mountains high, and sea-sickness in proportion ; but the 
govcimor’s prospects kept liim up under it, and me too. “ Courage, 
Joseph,” says he, “we shall soon sec land, and, what’s more, land of 
our own. Five thousand acres is no bad lot j and you’ll have all the 
shooting over it to yourself,—wild turkeys and peacocks, and all, 
and which 1 take it will be a vast deni better sport than popping at 
Battersea blue rocks, or Chalk Farm sparrows.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said I, “ but in the meantime this up and down 
motion is very unpleasant to endure.” 

“ Not if you think of it agriculturally,” said the governor. “ Only 
hills and valleys, Joseph, only hills and valleys. A desirable diver¬ 
sity of higli and low ground, such as I trust the estate is; and 
therefore, with wood and water, capable of being laid out picturesque.” 

'Well, at long and at last, we arrived at Cape Town ; and after an 
interview with Mr. Braggins’s agent set out, os advised by him, in a 
bullock-waggon, driven by a black Hottentot,,who knew every inch of 
the country, to inspect the estate, which, liowever, lay much further 
off than was expected or agreeable; but, for want of milestones, 
cannot tell the distance, except that it took us two whole days and a 
half to travel; the country getting wilder and wilder as we went on,* 
more tangled with outlandish brushwood, and encumbered with 
broken ground, till the waggon could get no further. Luckily we 
were close to Baviag Boomjes, and there was only a wooded hill 
between us a*d tlic property to traverse on foot, wluch we did, 
leaving the Hottentot in charge of tlie#waggon and bullocks j and on 
emerging at the other side of tlie hill, lol and behold,*there was our 
estate lying before us as fiat as a pancake, and as yellow as a 
guinea I 

I really thought my fatlicr would have gone off in an apoplexy on 
the spot; his face turned, through thp blue of disappointment anckthe 
crimson of rage, into such a deep purple. ‘‘ Scrape a grave in it,” 
says he, as soon as he could speak, “ scrape a grtive in it, Joseph, 
and bury me at once, for I*m a dead landlord! Land, indeed! I’ve 
come into five thousand acres of sand — desert sand — and if Ftn not 
mistaken,” says he, turning from purple to white, “ there’s a lion on 
it!” As in fact there was, beside a thicket, about as far off from us 
as our shop from the chm*ch. ^ 
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You may imagine our terror! But though the beast lifted up his 
head from between his paws to look at us, and gave a flourish with 
his tail, and growled a little, he did not rise, but allowed us to run 
off, which we did at double (luiek ; and, indeed, us regards my father, 
at a supernatural pace, considering ids age ami bulk, and the lieat of 
a broiling hot tropical sun. I feared at first he would liave a fever 
in consequence, which providentially is not the case; but he has 
liardly eaten or drunk, or spoken a syllabic ever since, through mor¬ 
tification and dejection; and no wonder, for if ever there was Agri¬ 
cultural Distress ill this world it is his. AVhat we arc to do with the 
estate Lord knows. Some groat people would, perhaps, have interest 
enough to get a railroad brought through it, and so obtain com¬ 
pensation ; but that is not our case. As to the agent, in answer to 
our remonstrances, he only asks what sort of land we could expect 
for a shilling an acre; and says, that instead of objecting to the lion, 
we ought to consider liim in the light of a bonus. 

The purport of the present is, therefore, to beg that you will break 
the news to mother and Sainucl, who, no doubt, are looking forward 
to ah African Juan Fernandes, and planning a farm ornay. And in 
the meantime I need not recommend keeping the thing quiet; our 
only chance being' to get some friend or customer to take the estate 
off our hands, by the same flourishing representations that Mr. 
Braggins made to us. 

I am, dear Uncle, 

Your dutiful and loving nephew, 

Joseph Mulleb, junior. 



•RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 

No. vn.* 


** Tho \Mt dr«Ad curie of angry heaven, 

With ghastly ilghti and loundi of woe, 

To dash each glimpse of joy was glven^ 

The gUt, thc! future ill to know.” Gla^fltUat. 


TitosE who hare fallen on gloomy days cling to the memory of 
former bright and happy liours ; and I still see in my night and day 
dreams thc lovely scenes that surrounded our country residence (dis¬ 
tant some five miles from the busy town), with its littl^ staff of old 
servants. 

The house stood on a brow; and, from the sloping lawn, the 
ground, beautifully broken, led the eye over a hanging orchard across 
a rich valley watered by a stream flowing through a steep and well- 
wooded ravine, or “ coombe,” into the navigable river far away on the 
left. This river was so concealed by the undulating meadows and 
goodly trees which were the weeds of the vale, that its presence was 
only manifested by the towering masts, gay streamers, and white 
canvass of thc West Indiamen, as they seemed to sail lazily through 
the fields, labouring, with their costly cargoes, on their way to the 
desired port. The highly cultivated distance in front gradually rose 
till it was bounded, on most days, by the bare forehead of a lofty and 
long hill; but in certain states of the atmosphere, and especially 
before rain, thc blue Welsh mountains appeared beyond. On thc* 
right, another hill, crowned with a castle rising from extensive woods, 
terminated the view. 

The right wing of* the house was shaded from the western sun* 
by a magnificent walnut-tree that stood on thc lawn. A rich planta¬ 
tion on the north sheltered the orchar(>walk that led down to a root- 
house, with its little platform of turf, girdSd by a sweetbriar hedge, 
and situated on a circular knoll, whose sloping banks were teeming 
with strawberries. The well-timbered grounds — some fifty acres, 
embraced by a ring fence — were park-like and beautiful. There we 

j 
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dwelt through, the spring, summer, and autumnal months, a happy 
family. 

I alone survive. • 

How often, in my reveries, have I forgotten possibilities, and 
indulged in the fancy that the dear old mansion which, with its fair 
lands, has long since passed into strange hands, and where * 

" Children not mine have trod the nursery floor,” 

• 

might yet again receive me, its porch fragrant with honeysuckle and 
clematis, till I have been rudely awakened by the stem truth that has 
power to dissipate all castles in the air. But it is better as it is. I 
would not dwell there now, to wander like a ghost haunting the scene 
of its former happiness. 

I was a smart stripling of fourteen, when, during tlie holydays, a 
deadly feud arose between our excellent nurse and Kcuben, the coach- 
man,—he anxious to initiate me into field sports, and she fearing 
that I was too delicate to rough it. As she, deservedly, had some in¬ 
fluence, the coachman and myself entered into a secret alliance, and it 
was agreed that he should awake me early by throwing sliot against 
the windows^ so that we could be off to our fishing before the house 
was stirring. From a dream of a most incomprehensible bite in 
a deep pool dark with overhanging alders, and of having hold 
of some Kelpie-like thing that was dragging me in, I awoke in 
the grey of a fine May morning at the rattle of Reuben’s signal. 
How we brushed the sparkling dew from the meadows on our way to 
the stream, whose course was marked by a long rolling line of billowy 
mist! Then came the salutation, as we met our friend the miller, his 
white hat and garments so blending with the fog that we hardly 
saw him till we were close upon him. A charming old mill was his 
—haunted, it was said—with its moss-grown wheel dropping liquid 
diamonds, through which the rising sun darted its rays. 

** Good mom, sir; good mom, Reuben —just begun to grind: you 
^and young master will find ’em up and stirring, early as you are, for 
the fly is on strong. In again with the little uns, and do what you 
will with the big uns.” 

Off we went to the chorus of some dozen blackbirds and as many 
'thrushes, put our tackle together, and, after Reuben had sullied the 
pure stream by a libation of tobacco-juice, ** for luck,” as he said, 
b^an the attficls.. ^ 

The mist had now rollfed away, and the sun was well up. “ There’s 
a rise—there’s another — there again. There’s a fellow as big as 
“7 Reuben in whispering exclamation (for he declared fish 

could hear, and he was right), as a splendid marigold-bellied five- 
pohnder sprang so high that hie crimson spots showed bright on his 
brilliant silver side in the sunbeam: — ** he’s at play now; he’ll settle 
down quietly to lireakfast presently, and 1 hope master will have the 
pleasure of his company at dinner.” 

It was exciting. Tlie fish were on tlieir feed, and the water was 
alive with them; the smaller trouts throwing themselves clear out of 
the water at the May flics, as emerging from their shrouds they rose 
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into the sunny air, with all the giddy abandonment of youth at a feast; 
whilst the more steady seniors, the mermen of the brook, just broke 
the surface .with their noses as they quietly sucked down the rich 
provender. 

Reuben soon* had his pockets-—he disdained creels—pretty well 
filled. 1 had not done much, most of my taking not being ** killablc 
but 1 bad just hooked a good one, when a shout from Reuben, who 
was twenty yards above me, proclaimed that something extraordinary 
had happened. 1 dragged out—I don’t know how to this moment, 
but 1 remember I hoisted him over a high bush — my fish, and 
depositing him safe on the sward without stopping to disengage the 
hook, ran to Reuben. 

He had got hold of the five pounder. There he stood with the 
trout-tails sticking up out of his jacket pockets, and in a silver-laced 
hat, giving his finny friend the butt and no line, for the place was 
narrow and full of roots and rocks. His rod was a slight one, and 
bent to the utmost from stock to top. He managed the fish beauti¬ 
fully, but it was evident that he was hard up. We had no landing 
net, and he was holding the fish over a hawthorn bush in a deep hole 
close to the bank with no shallow near. * 

“ Creep through the bush, Master Gideon, or he’ll break me,” said 
Reuben—and I was through the bottom of it in no time, with my 
face close to the surface. Through the glassy water I could see the 
splendid fellow struggling violently to gain a tangled mass of roots 
opposite ; but Reuben turned him, and the fish, changing his course, 
rushed right across to the bush where I was. He was close to me, 
but did not see me, though his back-fin was under my nose, as Reuben 
kept a tight hand upon him. I stuck my toes well down among the 
stems, doffed my new hat, dipped it under the fish, squeezed the 
rim together over his body, for his head and tail were out at each 
end, roared have him, but I can’t move and Reuben, throwing 
his rod upon the bush, seized my legs, and fairly dragged me through 
the bush backwards, hat, trout, and all. * 

“ Master Gideon,” said he, “ you be a trump. I’d got him, but, 
without you, I could not have kept him. That fish—what a shoulder 
ho has!—weighs five ^und and a half. We’ve done old nurse now.” • 
And BO we h(^d. A desperate stand was made by the good old 
woman about leading “the dear little—how my indignant 
heart swelled at the word!—into danger, spoiling his ifico new bat, 
and tearing his face and clothes *, but in vain: there was the dish of fish, 
and my father gently rebuking Reuben for taking me out without 
leave, commend^ my sport. After a faint resistance on the part of 
my mother and aunt, I was emancipated from what Reuben irreve¬ 
rently termed “ the old woman’s apron-strings.” 

Being well entered with the rod, I was not long, you may be sure, 
without a gun, and. 1 soon discovered about the premises an honest 
Celt, whose eagerness for the capture of the furred and feathered 
tribes, was at least equal to Reuben’s Waltonian propensities. He 
was a stout ruddy Welshman, with evej^ feature in his face large 
except the twinkling blue eyes, and with a head of curly hair4)ia^ 
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would have done honour to Ri^us himself, a capital farm-labourer, 
and a still more skilful poacher. vHis love for ewrw? was only equalled 
by the acuteness of his superstitious feelings, an^ it iwas almost 
appalling to see his powerful limbs tremble and his burly frame quake 
under the influence of ghostly terror. I soon found out that hctknew 
where to lay liis hand upon all the gome in the neighbourhood, and 
he always brought me the intelligence of the first Cyfylawg»* 

* Shenkin Williams was in the fiower of his age, and a married man, 
who had come over from the Principality “ to better himself,” as he 
said, but, as others surmised, because he had become considerably 
too intimate with the partridges, pheasants, and hares of certain Gl^.- 
morganshire squires. Whatever his motives were, a better workman 
or a more honest man, where game was not concerned, never lived, 
and he soon denounced the gardener and one of the weeders, who 
both professed the strictest methodistical principles, but did all in 
their power to make him an accomplice in their system of plunder; 
and when they were taken before the Justice for wholesale robbery 
of the garden, milking the cows before the dairy-maid was up, 
killing the poultry with sharpened knitting-needles that they might 
feast upon ftie bodies, and sundry other breaches of the eighth com¬ 
mandment, exclaimed, with uplifted eyes, that they were dragged 
like sheep to the slaughter, for it was the lord’s will that they should 
be tempted. 

Shenkin’s aptitude for finding game made him a valuable com¬ 
panion for a young sportsman, and I obtained permission for liim to 
attend me on my shooting excursions. During these expeditions, he 
would detail to no unwilling ears his ghostly experiences on the 
other side of the Severn. 

Never had poor Welshman been more persecuted by Gwyllion^ 
than he. At one time he dwelt in a cottage on a mountain side, 
within whose bowels, in the dead of night, workers not of this world 
made so horrid a din in their subterranean smithy, that no sleep 
could he or his family get:—so he left that domicile. Then, at¬ 
tracted by the neat appearance of a cottage in another part of the 
country, he took it for a terra, and discovered, too late, that it had 
been built upon an old churchway path that^had been long disused. 
As sure, however, as the grim sergeant summoned any of the neigh¬ 
bours to the village churchya^’d, although they were carried thither by 
the new rout^ so sure the front and back doors of Shenkin’s cottage, 
precisely 

*' At the solemn silent hour 
When night and morning meet,** 

would open without human aid, but with a rushing noise; the heavy 
trampling of fee| would be heard going through the house, and the 
doors would be slammed to again, with a violence that shook the 
trembling inmates in their beds. It was in vain that he stated his 
deplorable case to his landlord, and declared that lie liad on such 
occasion seen the corpse-lights advance upon and proceed tlirough 

Woodcock. f Ghosts, goblins. 
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the house, gliding on till they canM to the old grave-yard, and that 
there they hovered, while voices Wanted amid the howling of the 
wind and pattering of the water-drops, a wild Welsh fun^ttil wait < 
I can only recollect the burthen: 

** Merry ia the corpse that the rain rains on.** 

Shenkin shuddered as he sang the death-song in a flat third, {t 
was the skeleton of a tune, like the infernal chorus of the aerial chase 
in Der Freyschiitz. His landlord told him to pay his rent, and either 
take more cwno by way. of a nightcap, or none. 

* Twice hod he seen the Diawly as, with tears excited by horror at 
the recollection, he solemnly announced to me. 

On the first occasion, he was standing in a dry ditch, with his back 
against a sand-bank, topped by a hedge, towards the dusk of an 
autumnal evening, waiting, as he confessed, to hear the birds call, 
that he might roost them; ” when, suddenly, he heard a sound as of 
the whirling of dry leaves above him; then came the cry of hounds 
overhead, and immediately before him stood, on the edge of the ditch, 
a dwarf, but powerfully formed figure of a huntsmaQ, in cap and 
habiliments as black as his face, gazing on him with eyes like glowing 
coals. 

‘‘ Pooh, Shenkin, you had been drinking, you were between sleep¬ 
ing and waking, and your conscience was at work with a twinge or 
two on the score of the poaching business you were on.” 

“ Master Giteon,” replied he, looking fearfully round, and with 
the cold perspiration standing on his brow, don’t say so;—there 
he stood, look you, and suddenly he was lifted up on the back of 
something as black as himself, and 1 could see, as he shot away over 
my head, the four shoes as red-hot as his own spurs. I know where 
those were forged ; have I not heard the smiths ? Oh, that 1 had not 
seen him, for that week I lost my little David.” 

The second appearance was in the form of a tall black man in 
sable garments and a three-cornered hat, hanging by the neck, al 
midnight, on a withered bough that towered in the midst of a hedge, 
in a haunted lane; and as the terrified Shenkin passed by, down 
dropped the form, and came crashing through the hedge, which ap¬ 
peared all in h blaze, in the shape of a headless horse. This appa¬ 
rition was, he said, followed by a fir# that burnt him out of house 
and home. * 

Prone as I was to the marvellous, I could not help smiling at 
Shenkin’s visitations; but the slightest appearance of scepticism gave 
him so much pain, that 1 soon suppressed the smile. He would 
shake his head, and pray fervently that I might not be visited As he 
had been. He was evidently a sincere believer, and it was impossible 
not to be convinced that, far from intending to deceive, he was 
actually under the impression that he hod seen and heard what he 
related. These stories, which Keuben laughed to scorn, found Vavour 
with old nurse, so thal^ having overcome her opposition to my fishing 
parties with the coachman, I was left quietly to indulge in my shoot¬ 
ing with Shenkin, and I never went out with him without i^gaong 
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some tale of wonder. When, lonr afterwards, I visited South W'ales, 

I found persons far superior in grade and intelligence to Shcnkin, 

< every whit as confirmed in the belief of supernatural lights and 
sounds as he was. 

The castle where I was staying stood upon an eminence.* A 
modern wing had been added to the ancient remains, which presented 
Yi^alls of massive thickness held together by cement that seemed 
almost indestructible and harder than stone. The garden was laid 
out in the old court-yard, and a solitary ivyed tower flanked one of 
the walls. A door of the gardens opened into the quiet churchyard, 
where every grave was a bed of flowers, and the little church covered • 
with creeping plants, rose in the midst. The bell of this church had 
been heard to toll “ of itself” on Hallowe’en. 

The castle had its haunted chamber at the end of a gallery, and 
the door of that chamber was closed up; but, although 1 slept near 
it, no noises nor appearances disturbed me. There was also said to 
be a subterranean passage that led to another castle at some distance. 
The stately pile stooti alone, frowning upon the woods that feathered 
down on each^ side into the valley, with its trout-stream and ancient 
mill. The castle walls and surrounding oaks were rich with waving 
tufts of the graceful Polypodium^ and the place looked like the ruin 
of what it had been, the stronghold of some stalwart ancient British 
chief. 

Now, my friend and host was far from being deeply tinged with 
the superstitious feelings that surrounded him; but he told me that 
passing on a bright moonlight night in the autumn near the ivyed 
tower on his way to the stables, he heard sounds as if persons were 
violently beating the ivy with poles. He looked up. Not a living 
leaf moved; not a dead leaf fell. He approached nearer. The noise 
was repeated, the ivy still motionless, and he beheld what seemed to 
be a mail-clad hand and arm thrust out from the tower far beyond 
the ivy. Two steps brought him to the door of the tower. He ran 
up the winding stair, thinking the noise and appearance might have 
proceeded from some of the servants. No person was tliere. All 
vras still. He stood opposite to the loop-hole whence the arm had 
appeared to project, thrust his own arm llirough, struck the ivy with 
the light hand-wlup which he held, and the dead leaves fell in 
showers. "* 

There was a story cunfent of a spectre-hound, a sort of Mautke 
Doog*, that occasionally haunted the vicinity. One night strange noises 
proceeded from the declivity at the back of the castle, where a stock of 
coals was kept, a little above the course of the mill-stream. As tliis store 
had i>een plundered, the servants mentioned the circumstance to their 
master, who went round with two or three of them so as to take up 
a position below the place, and intercept any intruders in their retreat 
to the rustic bridge. As they neared the spot they heard the most 
unearthly cries and bowlings, undismayed by which, they advanced 

V 

^ tkic WaUlron*s “ Description of the Isle of Man/* and the Notes to ” The Lay 
y -St Minstrel.” 
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up the wood, when a huge dark fo^-footed creature with fiery ejres 
rushed past them, plunged into the stream, and made for the hanging 
woods on the opposite side of the valley, which resounded with 
yellings, as if a troop of hysnas were there keeping their carnival, 
till the horrid sounds died away over the hills. 

At no great distance from the castle was a picturesque old manor 
house, with its terraced garden rising above it, and approached by d 
flight of steps. This garden had originally been laid out in the form 
of a cross; but the hedges, which formerly bounded the walks, had 
Jong since become avenues of yews. The hollies and cypresses were 
magnificent. At the top was an extensive walk or ride sheltered by 
fine old yews, and terminated by a noble bower of the same, impene¬ 
trable by the hottest rays of a summer’s sun, or the most biting blasts 
of winter. Neglected as it was, the place still retained so much of its 
symmetry that you almost expected to see the rufis and farthingales 
still gliding about the pleasaunce; but the only tenants now were an 
honest farmer and his comely wife, with their bevy of pretty maids, 
who proudly showed the goodly store of ewe-milk and cow-milk 
cheeses that occupied chambers where the banquet had once been 
spread and the harp had resounded. Immediately below the house 
\ilts the church. Under its shadow was the tomb of one of the former 
possessors of the estate, and on the tomb his recumbent statue. 

With hands clasped fast as if still he prayed.** 

I cleared away the grass that concealed his weather-worn face and 
ruff and hid the inscription, but the latter had become illegible. His 
place knew him no more. 

Beyond the church were the old fish-ponds, overgrown with weeds, 
and tenanted by the water-hen and her brood. 

A mother and child had, it was said, suddenly disappeared, many 
years ago, from this mansion, and their mouldering skeletons had been 
found under the bridge which crossed the road leading to it. The 
nocturnal wayfarer dreads to pass the haunted spot; and I was told 
that a most worthy professional man not only believed the story, but 
hod declared that he had himself seen the ghastly apparitions as he 
rode at night ffom the castle. His horse would not pass the phantoms; 
and he was obliged to turn his horse^ head, retrace his steps, and 
reach his home by a circuitous route. » • 

But the prophetic sounds and appearances which, like the second 
sight of Scotland, are the fore-runners of death, will have the greatest 
interest for those who love to trace a similarity of customs and super¬ 
stitions in each branch of the Celtic family. • 

The Tolach *—so at least the Word sounds, but I do not know 
whether it is here written correctly—is a sort of second sight and 
second hearing. The belief in this warning is shared by persons of 
education, and, according to their account, has been and still i» expe¬ 
rienced by those whose station and reputation place them above sus¬ 
picion. They do not like to talk of it; but when incredulity is openly 
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avowed, they seem actuated by irresistible impulse to state what 
they have, if their senses are to be trusted, witnessed.* • 

In a town not very for from the castle, which I have attempted to 

describe, Mr. A-was sitting late one night in the drawing-xoom 

on the first-floor reading to his wife, when they were startled by a 
crash, as if the roof-tree of the house had snapped and fa]lcn in. 
Alarmed for the safety of their only child, whose sleeping apartment 
was immediately over that in which they were, they ran up stairs — 
and found the babe in a sweet slumber, and every thing in its place. 
They looked at each other; and after having satisfied themselves by, 
further examination that all was safe, they descended, and Mr. A 
resumed his reading. 

In a few minutes both again started up at a loud lumbering noise, 
as of a heavy body falling down stairs from the top of the house to 
the bottom, where the street door sounded as if it had been burst 
open by the fallen body. Shrieks that seemed to go out of that door 
accompanied the noise of the fall. The room in which they were 
opened upon the landing-place. The husband instantly went down 
stairs, but fotmd nothing amiss, nor any body about; and the door 
was fast locked, barred, and bolted. Next day brought the news 
that their landlord had died suddenly from a fall down stairs on tbs 
preceding night, about the same hour as that in which they were 
disturbed, as I have related. 

The next instance of a Tolach I shall give in my friend’s own 
words. 

** The Benshee and Fetch of Ireland,” writes he, ‘‘ assume in 
Wales the form of the Tolach^ a shadow of coming events, which 
addresses itself to the senses of sight and hearing, but never to both 
at once. The party, liowcvcr, to whom the Tolach is revealed can, 
at will, according to certain ascertained rules, vary the character of 
the revelation. The following instance, which occurred a few years 
cince, will illustrate the nature of this supernatural visitation. 

It was during the twilight of a fine summer evening, that tlic 

Rev. Mr.- was returning from a castle which overlooks the 

ghannel, on the coast of Glamorgan, to his^ own retired rectory 
amongst the hiUs. lie had ridden many miles, and had now struck 
out of the main road into the l^ne which passed his dwelling; when, 
as he approaciicd a stile ^tbat crossed the churchway path, his horse, 
which had rather mended its pace as it neared its home, stopped 
abruptly, pricked its ears, dilated its nostrils, and showed, in short, 
every symptom of alarm. In vain the rider struck his spurs into his 
steed, which he urged at the same time by voice and gesture, for the 
startled animal, trembling in every muscle and dropping from every 
pore, reared, halted, and resolutely refused to advance. Wondering 

at this strange incident, Mr. - - was preparing to dismount to 

investigate its cause, when the sad and solemn sounds of music arose 
faintly in the distance ; and as they swelled on the breeze, the 
hundredth psalm fell full upon his ear. One who had passed many 
years ^ his life amid these retreats of the ancient Britons, was now 
at*^iib loss how to proceed. Slipping, therefore, quietly from his 
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horse, he stretched himself along ground, straining his sight in 
the direction of the sound, which melted away, whilst through the 
gloom shadowy forms were seen advancing, and, as they moved on, 
becoming more distinct, a funeral procession passed before him; the 
mourners habited in their 8ad*colourcd cloaks, with their hats 
raised reverently from their heads, and their voiceless lips moving gs 
if in the act of chanting the devotional hymn. Onw^ they went 
towards the church, whilst the fluttered rider sprang into his saddle, 
and pushed on the jaded beast, now nothing loth, to his stable. This 
ft was early in the week. On the Sunday following a substantial 
farmer, an old inhabitant of the village, was missing from his accus¬ 
tomed seat in the parish church. Returning from market the pre¬ 
vious night, with a brain reeling from the result of some successful 
bargains, he had fallen from his horse, and was carried home a 
corpse. Before another week had passed, his body was borne to its 
long home, along the very path which the specti^ procession had 
traversed.” 


JOY AND WISDOM. 

BY KICHAItD HOWITT. 

TThe careful gravity of years, 

Of infancy the careless glee ; 

The joy that blinds, the thought that clears, 
Have both peculiar power on me. 

1 love to see Delight, the Boy, 

Dasl^ high his spray above the land: 

There is a restlessness in joy 

That leaps and flashed o’er^the sand. 

I love to learn what age is taught 
In lines of wisdom trae*d by pain ; 

The features rich in haliest thought, 

Like furrows fill’d with golden grajn. 

Mirth is a child that cannot rest, 

The buoyant, blooming, and self-will’d: 

And Wisdom is a matron blest, 

By her own happy goodness still’d. 
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THE CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

% 

0 

• 

This is another of those seasonable books, intended by Boz to stir up 
and awaken the kindly feelings, which are generally diffused amongst 
mankind; but too apt, as Old Weller says, to lie dormouse in the 
human bosom. It is similar in plan to the Christmas Carol, but is 
scarcely so happy in its subject—it could not be—as that famous 
Gobbling Story with its opulence of good cheer and all the Gargantuan 
festivity of that hospitable tide. New Year’s Day is a graver season, 
its rejoicings associated with sterner reflections, its lights with darker 
shadows; its promises and hopes with regrets and tears; and its bells 
have tones of melancholy as well as of mirth in their chimes. 

The hero of the talc is one Toby Vcck—we wish that surname 
had been more English in its sound, it seems to want an outlandish 
De or Van before it—a little old London ticket-porter,—who docs 
not know the original, and his humble dwelling down the mews, with 
his wooden-cardboard at the door, with his name and occupation, and 
theN.B. ** Messuages carefully delivered”.^ But for fear of mistake, 
here he is. 

** They called him Trotty from his pace, which meant speed if it didn't make it. 
He could have walked faster perhaps; most likely ; but rob him of his trot, and 
Toby would have taken to his bed and died. It bespattered him with mud in dirty 
iWeather; it cost him a world of trouble; he could have walked with infinitely 
greater ease; but that was one reason for his clinging to it so tenaciously. A 
weak, small, spare old man, he was a very Hercules this Toby, in his good inten¬ 
tions. He loved to earn his money. He delighted to believe—Toby was very 
poor, and could'nt well afford to part with a delight —tlhat he was worth his salt. 
With a shilling or an cigbteenpenny message or small ^larcel in band, his courage, 
always high, rose higher. As he trotted on, he would call out to fast postmen 
ahead of him to get out of the way^, devoutly believing thaS in tlie natural course 
of things he must inevitably Overtake and run them down; and he had perfect 
faith — not often tested — in his being able to carry anything that man could 
lift. 

** Thus even when he came out of his nook to warm himself on a wet day, Toby 
trot^d. Making, with his leaky shoes, a crooked line of slushy footprints in the 
mire; and blowing on bis chilly hahds and rubbing them against each other, 
poorly defended from the searching cold by threadbare mufflers of grey worsted, 
with a private apartirfent only for the thumb, and a common room or tap for the 
rest of the fingers; Toby, with bis knees bent, and his cane beneath his arm, still 
trottedr Falling out into the road to look up at the belfry when the Chimes re- 
Toby trotted still." 

liBsii^ular stand, where he plied for jobs, was just outside of the 
St. jHagnus’s Church (nicely drawn by Stanfield), a haunt 
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selected rather out of on old regard for the chimes in the belfry than 
for any peculiar comfort about the place, which in fact was no snug¬ 
gery, but at times windy enough to scatter the froth—no—to blow 
the porter’s head off. 

** And a breezy, goos^akinned, blue-nosed, red eyed, stony-toed, tooth-chattering 
place it was, to wait in in the winter-time, as Toby Veck well know. The wind 
came tearing round the comer—especially the cast wind—>as if it had sallied forth 
ciprcas, from the confines of the earth, to have a blow at Toby. And oftentimes 
It seemed to come upon him sooner than it had expected; for, bouncing round the 
corner, and passing Toby, it would suddenly wheel round again, as if it cried, 
m* Why, here he is 1 ’ Incontinently his little white apron would be caught up over 
his head like a naughty boy's garments, and his feeble little cane would be seen to 
wrestle and struggle unavailingly in his hand, and his legs would undergo tremen¬ 
dous agitation, and Toby himself all aslant, and facing now in this direction, now 
in that, would be so banged and buffeted, and tousled, and worried, and hufsticd, 
and lifted off bis feet, as to render it a state of things but one degree removed from 
a positive miracle that be wasn't carried up bodily into the air as a colony of frogs 
or snails, or other portable creatures, sometimes are, and rained down again, to the 
great astonishment of the natives, on some strange comer of the world where ticket- 
porters are unknown." 

• 

Now, amongst the characteristics of Toby Veck was one, the hinge 
upon which the whole story turns; a propensity, not very portcr-like, 
to think small beer of himself and tlie whole order of poor people in 
genera!—and small beer of the worst sort, too, sour, and good for 
nothing. He held and allowed that they were one and all born bad 
—could not do right or go right—always committing dreadful things, 
and giving a great de^ of trouble—intruders who had no business 
on the face of the earth, and without even a right to a new year. 

Expressions that, vented ironically, or bitterly, would sound natu¬ 
rally enough; but that Toby Veck, full of kindly impulses, and 
munificent for his means, a practical philanthropist a very carrier- 
pigeon of a porter, should entertain such hard harsh opinions in 
common with the cold-blooded economists and utilitarians, the Filers* 
of the day, is a little startling; and presents a difficulty only to be 
got over by a strong reliance on the author’s knowledge of life, and 
a remembrance of the strange anomalies of human nature. Per¬ 
haps as a sort of beoat of burthen, a common fardelbearcr, he hod 
acquired such a passive camel-like humility as made him kneel down 
in spirit to receive any load, moral o^ physical, that flight be laid 
upon him: however, such was his bias—making us sometimes a little 
out of patience with his patience, for instance, at his putting up with 
the ‘‘Putting Down” of that civic nuisance Alderman Cute. Surely 
the porter is drawn too mild, when he concurs in such a lecture a^is 
delivered by the justice, in Toby’s presence, to Toby’s daughter, for 
only contemplating lawful matrimony with young Richard, the smith. 

" ‘ You are going to be married, you Ray,’ pursued the Alderman. ‘ Very unbe¬ 
coming and indelicate in one of your sex ! But never mind that. After yefU are 
married, you’ll quarrel with your husband, and come to be a distressed wife. You 
may think not: but you will, because I tell you so. Now I give you fair warning, 
that 1 have made up my mind to put distressed wives down. So don’t be brought 
before me. You'll have children — boys. Those boys will grow up b^ of ; ^ 4 j;i 0 b 
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and run wild in the streets, without sho^ and stockings. Mind, rny young friend 1 
I’ll convict ’em summarily, every one; for I am determined to put boys without 
shoes and stockings down. Perhaps your husband will die young (most likely), 
and leave you with a baby. Then you’ll be turned out of doors, and wander up 
and down the streets. Now don’t wander near me, my dear, for 1 am resolved to 
put all wandering mothers down. All young mothers, of all sorts and kinds, it’s 
^y determination to put down. Don’t think to plead illness as an excuse with me; 
or babies as an excuse with me; for all sick persons and young children (1 hope 
you know the church-service, but 1 am afraid not) I am determined to put down. 
And if you attempt, desperately, and ungratefully, and impiously, and fraudulently 
attempt, to drown yourself, or bang yourself, 1*11 have no pity on you, for I have 
made up my mind to put all suicide down. If there is one thing,’ said the Aider- 
man, with his self-satisfied smile, * on which I can be said to have made up my 
mind more than on another, it is to put suicide down. So don’t try it on. 'i'hat’s 
the phrase, isn’t it I IIo, ha I now we understand each other.” 

There, reader, is a nice magistrate to sit on a bench, and judge and 
sentence, not only the guilty but the unfortunate! Fit President for 
u new Inhumane Society, for punishing the rescued unhanged and 
undrowned! In the name of poetical justice, why did not the Bells 
with their j^arning voices din, clapperclaw, and ring their iron 
lessons into him f Wliy did not the Goblins of the Chimes steeple¬ 
chase and haunt that cold bad man, with a heart hard as Ilaytor 
granite, instead of poor Trotty, and startle and wrench liis selfish 
soul with phantasmal shows of his own daughter with her babe, 
driven by infamy and destitution to the suicidal plunge in the river ? 
Surely he required such a schooling on Bells’ system, infinitely more 
than the porter, of Humanity’s Entire, whose hospitable heart and 
door opened so readily to the outcast labourer Will Fern and his 
orphan niece! That picture is true: for the poor are notoriously 
kind and tender to the poor; and why ? — because they know prac¬ 
tically tlie extreme wants, the lu-gcnt temptations and terrible trials 
to which their ragged fellow-beings are exposed; and necessarily 
^ think charitably and indulgently of cacli other, and extend to their 
failings and misdeeds a la^ge allowance. Accordingly the Toby of 
the talc is a Shandean one, full of the milk of human kindness; and, 
therefore, when he says that the poor are all bad by birth, habit, and 
repute, we feel, in spite of the author, thst Toby must be only 
facetious or ironical, merely parodying the Cutes and Filers; and, 
consequently, that there is icO Casus Belli to justify the bellowing 
chorus of Hunt him, atid haunt him 1 Break lus slumbers! Break 
his slumbers!” On the contrary, he seems hardly used by the Bells, 
and has good reason to complain, like the thief in the old story, of 
their long tongues and empty heads. 

However, Trotty Veck, having just read in a newspaper an account 
of a mother laying violent hands on herself and her own infant 
at once, overlookmg the desperation of shame, the dread of imminent 
starvation, and perhaps insanity itself, ascribes the deed to the whole¬ 
sale depravity of the lower orders. 

** Unnatural and cruel 1’ Toby cried. ’ Unnatural and cruel! None but people 
who' 'were bad at heart — bom bad — who had no business on the earth — could 
Ai^ch deeds. It's too true, all I’ve heard to-day; too just, too full of proof. 
We’re bod 1 ’ ” 
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For this offence he is stunned and lectured by the Bells and mobbed 
by their Goblins; and, like Scrodge, undergoes an awful Tision, in 
which he isees his own daughter, impelled by destitution and mis¬ 
givings as to the future destiny of her infant, to drown herself and 
her babe. In his struggles to prevent the catastrophe, the Porter 
awakes, and discovers that he lias only been dreaming a bad dream, 
induced by a too hearty dinner of tripe. His Margaret is safe and 
sound beside him, preparing her dress for her marriage on New Year’s 
Day with Kichard the smith—an old friend, one Mrs, Chickenstalker, 
drops in to congratulate, with a huge pitcher of flip — the big drum, 
, the handbells, and the marrow-bones and cleavers, muster round; 
and the story winds up with one of those Bozzian merry-makings 
which leave every body inclined to shake hands with every body-— 
and their own left hand with the right. 

Such, with some episodes, is the plot; in the developement of which 
there occur various scenes of humour, pathos, and power. Here is 
an unctuous riddle, pleasantly solved. 


*' But what is it, father?" said Meg. ** Come ! You barn't gpessed what it is. 
And you must guess what it is. I can't think of taking it out till you guess what 
it is. Don't be in such a hurry ! Wait a minute t A little bit more of the cover. 
Now guess! ” 

“ Meg was in a perfect fright lest he should guess right to soon; shrinking away, 
ns she held the basket towards him; curling up her pretty shoulders; stopping her 
car with her hand, as if, by so doing, she could keep the right word out of Toby's 
lips: and laughing softly the whole time. 

Meanwhile Toby, putting a hand on each knee, bent down his nose to the 
basket, and took a long inspiration at the lid ; the grin upon his withered face ex¬ 
panding ill the process, as if be were inhaling laughing gas. 

“ Ah 1 It's very nice," said Toby. “ It an't — I suppose it an't Polonies." 

** No, no, no!" cried Meg, delighted. Nothing like Polonies I" 

**.No," said Toby, after another sniff. ** It's — it's mellower than Polonies. It's 
very nice. It improves every moment. It's too decided for Trotters. An't 
it ? ” 

Meg was in an ccstacy. He could not have gone wider of the mark than Trot* 
ters — except Polonies 1" 

** Liver?" said Toby, communing with himself. “No. There's a mildness 
about it that don't answer to liver. Pettitoes? No. It an't laini enough for 
pettitoes. It wants the st^inginess of Cocks* heads. And 1 know it an't sausages. 
Ill tell you what it is. ft’s chitterlings I" 

** * No. it an't!' cried Meg, in a burst of delight. ' No, it an't !* 

“ * Why, what am 1 a thinking of!' said T^y, suddenly recov^ing a position as 
near the perpendicular as it was possible for him t5 assume. * I shall forget my 
own name next. It's tripe I' 

** Tripe it was; and Meg, in high joy, protested be should say, in half a minute 
more, it was the best tripe ever stewed," 

• 

On this savoury dish, the porter fell to with great relish; for he 
knew by heart and stomach the truth of his oVn observation — 

** there’s nothing more regular in its coming round than dinner-time; 
and nothing less regular in its coming round than the dinner,*^ Yet 
with an appetite stropped to a keen edge by exercise and the open 
air, he could postpone lus own cravings and sham repletion in favour 
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of a pair of chance guests—Will Fern and his niece — picked up in 
the streets. ^ 

** * Stay!' cried Trotty, catching at his hand, as he relaxed his grip ^ Stay I The 
New Year never can be happy to me if we part like this, llie New Year never 
can be happy to me, if I see the child and you go wandering away you don't know 
where, without a shelter for your heads. Come home with me I I'm a poor man, 
living in a poor place; but I can give you lodging for one night, and never miss it. 
C6me home with me ! Here I I’ll take her I' cried Trotty, lifting up the child. 
* A pretty one 1 I'd carry twenty times her weight, and never know I’d got it. 
Tell me if I go too quick ft>r you. I'm very fast. I always was I * Trotty said 
this, taking about six of his trotting paces to one stride of his fatigued companion; 
and with his thin quivering again beneath the load be bore. 

“ * Why, she's as light,' said Trotty, trotting in his speech as well as in his gait 
for he eouldn’t bear to be thanked, and dreaded a moment’s pause — * as light ns a 
feather. Lighter than a peacock's feather — a good deal lighter. Here we arc, 
and here we go ! Round this first turning to the right, Uncle Will, and past the 
pump, and sharp off up the passage to the left, right opposite the public>bouse. 
Here we are, and here we go I Cross over, Uncle Will, and mind the kidney- 
pieman at the corner 1 Here we are, and here we go I Down the Mews here, 
Uncle Will, and stop at the back-door, with T. Veck, Ticket Porter," wrote upon 
a board; and here we are, and here we go, and here wc are indeed, my precious 
Meg, surprising ^vou ! * 

** With which words Trotty, in a breathless state, set the child down before his 
daughter in the middle of the floor. Tlie little visitor looked once at Meg; and 
doubting nothing in that face, but trusting everything she saw tliere, ran into her 
arms. 

** * Here we are, and here we go I * cried Trotty, running round the room and 
choking audibly. * Here ! Uncle Will I Here's a fire, you know ! Why don’t 
you come to the fire ? Oh, here we are, and here we go I Meg, my precious 
darling, where's the kettle ? Here it is, and here it goes, and it'll bile in no 
time I ’ 

“ Trotty really had picked up the kettle somewhere or other in the course of his 
wild career, and now put it on the fire; while Meg, seating the child in a warm 
corner, knelt down on the ground before her, and pulled off her shoes, and dried 
her wet feet on a cloth. Aye, and she laughed at Trotty, too — so pleasantly, so 
cheerfully, that Trotty could have blessed her where she kneeled; for he had seen 
that, when they entered, she was sitting by the fire in tears. 

. •< (Why, father !' said Meg, * you're crazy to-night, I think. I don’t know what 
the Bells would say to that. Poor little feet. How cold they ore I* 

“ * Oh, they're warmer now 1 ’ exclaimed the child. * 'Jliey're quite warm 
now r 

♦* ‘ No, no, no,' said Meg. * We hav'nt rubbed *em half enough. We’re so busy. 
So busy t Atid when they're done, we’ll brush out the damp hair; and when thai's 
done, wc’ll bring some colour to the poor pale fiice with fresh water; and when 
that's done, we’U so gay, and brisk*, and bappy 1 ’ 

** The child, in a burst of sobbing, clasped her round the neck ; caressed her fair 
cheek witb its hand; and said» * Oh, Meg I oh, dear Meg ! ’ 

** Toby’s blessing could have done no more. Wlio could do more I 

« * Why, fiither ! ’ cried Meg, after a pause. 

“V.Hero I am, and here 1 go, my dear,' said Trotty. 

«‘Good gracious me I’ cried Meg.* ‘He’s crazy 1 He’s put the dear child’s 
bonnet on the kettle, and hung the lid behind the door !* 

* 1 did'nt go to fto it, my love,’ said Trotty, hastily repairing this mistake. 

‘ Meg, my dear ?' 

“ M^g looked towards him, and saw that he had elaborately stationed himself 
behind the chair of their male visitor, where, with many mysterious gestures, he was 
holding up the sixpence he had earned. 

*“ I see, my dear,* said Trotty, * as I was coming in, half an ounce of tea lying 
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•oinewher« on the stain; and Pm pretty sure there was a bit of bacon, too. As X 
don*t remember where it was exactly, 1*11 go myself and try to find *eTn.' 

** With this inscrutable artifiee, Toby ^thdrew to purchase the viands he had 
spoken of, fof ready money, at Mrs. Chickenstalker's; and presently eame back, pre- 
tmding that he had not b^n able to find them, at first, in the dark. 

** * But here they are^ at last,* said Trotty, setting out the tea-things *a]l correct 1 
I was pretty sure it was tea, ud a rasher. So it is. Meg, my pet, if youH just 
nuke the t^ while your unworthy father toasts the bacon, we shall lu ready imme¬ 
diate. It*8 a curious circunutance,* said Trotty, proceeding in his cookery, with the 
assistance of the toasting-fork, * curious, but wdl known to my friends, that I never 
care myself for rashers, nor for tea. I like to see other people enjoy *em,' said 
Trotty, speaking very loud, to impress the fact upon bis guest; * but to me, as 
food, they’re disagreeable.’ 

* ** Yet Trotty sniffed the savour of the hissing bacon —> ah I as if he liked it; 
and when he poured the boiling water in the teapot, looked lovingly down into the 
depths of that snug cauldron, and suffored the fragrant steam to curl about his nose, 
and wreathe bis head and face in a thick cloud. However, for all this, he neither 
ate nor drank, except, at the very beginning, a mere morsel for form’s sake, which 
he appeared to eat with infinite relish, but declared was perfectly uninteresting 
to him. 

“ No. Trotty’s occupation was, to see Will Fern and Lilian cat and drink; and 
so was Meg's. And never did spectators at a city dinner or court banquet find such 
delight in seeing others feast — although it were a monarch or a pope —as those 
two did in looking on that night." 

• 

A very different entertainment is described as given by Sir Joseph 
Bowlcy, Baronet and M.F., the ** friend and father of the poor,” in 
honour of lus lady’s birthday—a plum-pudding dinner to the tenantry, 
accompanied by one of those interludes, or farces, so in vogue with a 
certain party, who in imitation of the proverbial eccentricity of driving 
carts before horses, and lighting candles at the wrong end, forgetting 
that Leisure results from Labour, and Pastime from Leisure—pro¬ 
vide starving, naked, and houseless people with bats, bolls, and 
stumps, instead of food, clothes, and lodging. 
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Accordingly, in lieu of lowering rents and raising wages, Sir Joseph 
and his son condescendingly played a game at skittles with the pea¬ 
santry ; ** and every body said that now, when a baronet ^nd tbe son 
of a baronet played at settles, the country was coming round again 
as fast as it could come.” There was however one dissentient. The 
labourer” had been drunk as a toast, and the outcast labourer Will 
!fern, intruding on the festival, thus delivered his ** experiences” on 
the subject. 

* Gentlefolksy I’vo lived many a year in this place. You may see the cottage 
from the sunk fence over yonder. l*ve seen the ladies draw it in their books a 
hundred timet. It looks well in a picter, I've faeerd say; but there an’t weather in 
picters, and maybe 'tie fitter for that, than for a place to live in. Well! I lived 
there. How hard—how bitter hard, I lived there, I won't say. Any day in the 
year, and every day, you can judge for your own selves I 

" He spoke as he had spoken on the night when Trotty found him in the street. 
His voice was deeper and more husky, and had a trembling in it now and then $ 
but he never raised it passionately, and seldom lifted it above the firm stern level of 
tbe homely facts he stated. 

«(• 'TU harder than you think for, gentlefolks, to grow up decent — commonly 
decent — in such a place. That I growed up a man, and not a brute, says some* 
thing fur me —• as I was then. As I am now, there's nothing can be said for me or 
done for me. I'm past It.' 

‘ I am glad this man has entered,' observed Sir Joseph, looking round serenely. 

* Don't disturb him. It appears to be ordained. lie is an example —a living 
example. I hope and trust, and confidently expect, that it will not be lost upon 
my friends here.' 

** * I dragged on,* said Fern, after a moment's silence, * somehow. Neither me 
nor any other man knows how; but so heavy, that I could’nt put a cheerful face 
upon it, or make believe that I was anything but what I was. Now, gentlemen — 
you gentlemen that sits at Sessions — when you see a man with discontent writ on 
his face, you says to one another, ** He's suspicious. I has my doubts," says you, 
** about Will Fern. Watch that fellow 1" I don't say, gentlemen, it ain't quite 
nat’ral, but I say 'tis so; and from that hour, whatever Will Fern'does, or let's 
alone —all one — it goes against him.' 

** Alderman Cute stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and leaning back in 
his chair, and smiling, winked at a neighbouring chandelier. As much as to say, 

* Of course ! I told you so. The common cry I Lord bless you, we are up to ^1 
this sort of thing — myself and human nature.* 

" * Now, gentlemen,* said Will Fern, holding out his hands, and flushing for an 
instant in his haggard face; *scc how your laws arc made to trap and hunt us 
when we're brought to this. I tries to live elsewhere ^ and I'm a vagabond. To 
jail with him 1 1 comes back here. I goes a nutting in your woods, and breaks 
~who don't?—a limber branch two. To jail with him I One of your keepers 
sees me in the broad day, my own patch of garden, with a gun. To jail with 
him! I has a uat'ral angry word with that man, when I'm free agaia To jail 
with him 1 I cut's a sticl^ To jail with him I I eats a rotten apple or a turnip. 
To jail with him 1 It’s twenty mile away; and coming back, I begs a trifle on the 
road. To jail with him I At last, the constable, the keeper—anybody—finds me 
adywhere, a doing anything. To jail with him, for he's a vagrant, and a jail-bird 
known; and jail's the only home he^ got.' 

»* The Aldermai} nodded sagaciously, as who should say, * A very good home 
too !* 

*< * Do I say this to serve mt cause!' cried Fern. * Who can give me back my 
liberty, who can give me back my good name, who can give me back my innocent 
niece? Not all the Lords and Ladies in wide England. But, gentlemen, gentle¬ 
men, dealing with other men like me, begin at the right end. Give us, in mercy, 
better homes when we're a lying in our cradles; give us better food when we're 
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a working for our lives; give us kinder laws to bring us back when we’re a going 
wrong; and don't set Jail, Jail, Jail, afofe us everywhere wo turn. There an't a 
condescensibn you can show the Labourer tlien that he won’t take, aS ready and as 
grateful as a man can be ; for he has a patient^ peaceful, willing heart. But you 
must put his rightful spirit in him Srst; for whether he’s a wreck and ruin such 
as me, or is like one of them that stand here now, his spirit is divided from you at 
this time. Bring it hack, gentlefolks, bring it back ! Bring it back afore the day 
comes when even his Bible changes in his altered mind, and the words seem to bwn 
to read, as they have sometimes read in my own cycs-~in Jail: * Whither thou 
guest 1 can Not go; where thou lodgest, I do Not lodge; thy people are Not my 
people ; Nor thy God my God ! * ” 

We hare pointed out what seems to us the flaw or defect in the 
“ Chimesand have now only to hang them with our warmest good 
wishes. May they be widely and wisely heard, inculcating their 
wholesome lessons of charity and forbearance—reminding wealth of 
the claims of Want,—the feasting of the fasting, and inducing them 
to Sparc something for an aching void from their comfortable re- 
pletion. 
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THE BENCHER’S LAMENT. 

BY BRUTUS GRUMPS, ESQ. 


Tcnpora mutsntur, no» non mutamur In tllU. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Toovast Harduppe was a very intimate friend of mine; in¬ 
deed, we were so intimate, that whenever he was in any little pecuniary 
difficulty, which I am sorry to say occurred very frequently, he 
always called^ upon me to help him out of it. I advanced Um several 
sums of money, for which he gave me good security — indeed he called 
it “ the best possible security,” namely, his note of hand bearing 
interest at five per cent, payable on demand. 1 was not so green as 
to demand it, because I knew that I could not get above tliree and a 
half per cent, for my money elsewhere ; let me alone — I’m not to be 
done easily. 

My legal friend was rude enough to hint to me, that I should never 
see one penny again, either of principal or interest. I do dislike 
lawyers; they are sueh mattcr-of-fact people, and tell you the most 
unpleasant things, with such unmoved and unblushing faces. 1 have 
no doubt they do it for the best, as a matter of conscience or duty, 
but I, Mr. Brutus Grumps, do think it d—d disagreeable; for what could 
my legal adviser, Pumpkinson, know of my friend’s affairs that I 
did not know, who was so very intimate with him? Nothing. He 
intimated a great many things, indeed, and insinuated that he had 
heard a great deal from Dashboard, the West End carriage-builder. 
Spavin, who deals in horses, Sewemup, the t'^ilor, and many other 
respectable tradesmen who consulted him clicntie^y. Pumpkinson, 
I maintain, had no business' to listen to their tittle-tattle, and uo 
business to mention it vo me, to try to injure my friend Toofost 
Harduppe in my estimation. 1 told him as mucli, and told it him in 
a properly peremptory manner. He looked annoyed, as I meant him 
to be. He said nothing in bis own defence, but shrugged his legal 
shduldcrs, and whispered sometliing about having done his duty to a 
valuable client. I thought I heard a diminuendo at the end which 
sounded somethidg very like “ and a pig-headed fool.” 

I t;ook no notice of it; for the remark was evidently not meant for 
my ear, or he would have made it louder. I merely bowed myself 
c out of his private office, and went to call on my friend Harduppe, 
who gave mo some capital broiled kidneys with Cura 9 oa and Cham- 
pSigne for ^my lunch; which liquids I relished the more, because I 
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knew they were paid for. I had given him a cheque to cover the 
amount of, his wine-biU the day before, and had his note of hand for 
the amount in my pocket-book, at the very moment 1 was quaffing his 
Champagne. 

Wo did not sit very long over our wine, for Toofast Harduppc’s 
carriage was at the dbor — a splendid phaeton drawn by a beautiful 
pair of greys. I had lent him 500/. to pay for tjie turn-out, aifd 
knew that they were really worth the money; for Dashboard and 
Spavin had pledged their honour to their excellence before I would 
allow my friend to discharge their accounts. Better judges — 1 mean 
*of carriages and horses — than those two first-rate tradesmen are not 
to be found in London. 

We took a delightful drive to Chelsea, where my friend had a very 
pretty little rustic villa which he had furnished very handsomely, 
and, as 1 thought when I paid for the things, rather reasonably. He 
did not live in it himself, for he ])refcrred his chambers, but had lent 
it to a young French Indy, who used to join the corps de ballet at the 
Italian Opem House, before she sprained her ankle or met with some 
other unlucky accident which compelled her to retire from the boards. 
It was very kind of Harduppe, as she and lier aunt had really not very 
comfortable lodgings in Whitcombe Street, and everybody knows that 
pure air is essential to an invalid. 

As we drove along Sloane Street, my friend suddenly pulled up, 
so suddenly, indeed, that the greys were thrown upon their haunches 
like cats upon a hearth-rug, when they arc looking out for their milk. 

1 could not think what was the matter; but on looking up 1 saw a 
very genteelly dressed young man with a pair of spurs and a riding 
whip, but witliout any horse that I could sec, come up to the side of 
tlic phaeton, and shake my friend Hardupjic very warmly by the hand, 
which I was rather surprised at his returning with equal warmth, as I 
luid heard him say, Curse the fellow, I was in hopes bo would not 
have seen me,** just as he got within a foot of the carriage steps. • 

We chatted about the weather—I was introduced in form to 
Mr. Q. Mace, the best billiard-player of the day, next to Brighton 
Jonathan; and ns the greys were rather fidgetty, 1 wished him away 
that we might indulged them in their evident inclination to move on. 
Mr. Mace, however, was not in the cue for moving, he had his right 
foot on the step and kept it there, talkiffg al^ut all sorts of nonsense, 
until be fairly got his left foot into the carriage, and then he whis¬ 
pered something to Hardupp which made him say, he was cursed 
sorry, but could’nt do it for he hadn’t a dump.** 

I observed Mr. Q. Mace look at me, and then wink at my friend, 
who, after a momcnt*8 thought, and ^eiy deep thought as it seemed 
to me by the contraction of his handsome eyebrows, turned round 
and said, ‘‘ Can you pencil a cheque for fifty ? I am ashamed to 
trouble you, but my friend Mace —” “ No trouble iu the world,’'►said 
I, taking out my cheque-book — for I always carry it with me — 
and filling it up on the crown of my hat which I as a writing- 
desk. I thought I heard Mr. Q. Mace whisper, “ Very soft, indeed,” 
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but of course he was alluding to the leathern apron of the carriage 
which was made of beautiful SpaiHsh. 

Well, Mr. Q. Mace took my cheque with a low bow add pocketed 
it, as if he had been used to pocketing. We wished him a good morn¬ 
ing and drove on, and as we did so, Mr. Toofast Harduppe thanked 
me very earnestly for having enabled him to get rid of the importu¬ 
nities of a person who, he was afraid, though really a first-rate per¬ 
former with the bolls, did not play upon the square. Now as billiard 
tables arc always oblong, I was not surprised at his not playing on 
the square, and so I told my friend, who laughed immoderately, and 
told me that it was the best thing I had said for a long time. I 
thought so too, and we were very merry until we reached the rustic 
villa. 

The servant got down to ring the bell. It was not answered for 
some five or six pulls; and I could not help fancying that, os I stood 
up in the phaeton to look over into the pretty little garden, 1 saw a 
military-looking man with largo moustaches hurry across to a little 
door which opens into a back lane. 1 dare say he had only been to 
inquire aftes Mademoiselle Ankle; but why did he not make his exit 
by the front door ? 

When wo were admitted. Mademoiselle’s aunt told us that Julio 
was a little indisposed, but would be down immediately. We waited 
for sonic ten minutes; and the aunt, seeing that my friend was getting 
nervous, left the room to see after her fair niece. She returned in a 
few minutes, and, with her handkerchief to her eyes — for she was 
crying — begged Mr. Harduppe to follow her to'Julie’a boudoir. He 
did so of course; and I was left alone, and as the doors were left open, 
1 could not help hearing first a loud sobbing, then an hysterical 
laugh, and finally, a violent pit-a-patting On the carpet accompanied 
by a series of little screams and screeclics. 

I was about to rush up stairs to learn the cause of these fearful 
< sounds, when my friend Harduppe sprung down stairs four steps at a 
time, and grasping my hand painfully hard, said : — ** My dear Brutus 
— my very dear Grumps — I must impose upon your friendship for 
one more cheque. Would you believe it ? that villanous lodging- 
keeper in Whitcombe Sti’eet has issued a wrif against Julie for 250/. 
She is ignorant of our laws; and although 1 have done all I can to 
pacify her and explain the la\t of debtor and creditor to her in French 
and Knglisli, she cannof be persuaded that 'she shall not be shut up 
in a conciergerie for life, unless she can pay the hard-hearted cre¬ 
ditor.” 

Brute!” said I, indignantly, as I sat down to write out a cheque 
for the amount with Julie’s croVrquill, wliich was within my reach. 

“ lie is a brute,” said Harduppe, taking the cheque. “But for you, 
my very dear Grumps, the poor girl would have been immolated on 
the altar of hard-hcartedness. Your kindness is too much. I shall never 
be able to repay you. Mark ray words; I shall never be able to re¬ 
pay you.” 

I felt that glow about the region of my heart which the conscious¬ 
ness of haring done a good action invariably produces, and I was in- 
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deed a happy man vrhen I .heard Mademoiselle Julie exchange her 
hysterical giggle for a natural laugh, in which I distinctly heard Mr. 
Toofast Harduppe and the aunt of the young lady join. We had a 
little scene when the ladles appeared, for Miss Julie threw herself on 
my neck and kissed me. 1 felt rather awkward at first; but when I 
remembered that it was the custom of her country, 1 rather liked it. 
We had a little Maraschino, which I knew to be good, having paid 
Johnson and Justerini a guinea a bottle for it; and then we left the 
little villa on our return for town, where my friend had invited me to 
dine at Long’s. Mr. Markwell gave us a most excellent little dinner for 
•four, and his wines are first-rate. We did not sit long over the wine; 
but, as shorts are not permitted at Long’s, we retired to Harduppe’s 
chambers to have a rubber, though not before 1 had lent my friend a 
cheque to cover our expenses then incurred, and a small bill that had 
been standing for some months. 

I lost a mere trifle at whist, and passed an agreeable evening. There 
was no disputing the excellency of the Regent’s punch (which we 
drank with Hudson’s cigars, at four guineas per pound), for Frazer 
told me, when I called to pay him twelve shillings a pint|br it, that he 
always presided over the amalgamation of it himself. 

Poor Toofast Harduppe was not so lucky as I had been. He never 
won a rubber all the evening; and 1 was obliged to fill up anotlicr 
cheque for forty pounds to pay his score. It was a debt of honour, 
and he did not like to put off the payment of it until his rents became 
due. I must say his tenants do not pay very punctually; at least, not 
during the twelvemonth [in which 1 have had the honour of his ac¬ 
quaintance; for 1 do not believe—for so he tells me—that during the 
whole of that period he has received one farthing from his estates. 
In what county he said they were I really forget. 

I am very particular in money matters, and before going to bed I 
make up my accounts. I found I had not made a very bad day of it 
that day; as, upon looking over my books, I found that I.had advanced 
Mr. Toofast HaMuppe 420/., which, at five per cent., gave me an ad-* 
dition to my income of 21/. per annum; whereas, had I invested it in 
the three per cents., I should only have got 12/. odd for it. How 
calmly did I sleep that night I 

CHAPTER , 

I DID not see my friend Toofast Harduppe all the next day, although 
I called at his chambers several times. His servant told me that he 
had gone out with two men — for he could not call them gentlemen, 
they looked more like horse-dealers or prize-fighters than any thing 
else — soon after he was up that morning. Whither they went he 
could not tell. * 

While I was out Pumpkinson called twice. I was glad I wi^ not 
at home, for I felt a conviction that he had merely call^ to say some¬ 
thing unpleasant. 

1 had a quiet mackerel in my own room, and lamb chop willi aspara¬ 
gus to follow. The fish was not fresh, and the lamb had seen J>ut 
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little of tUe green pastures ; it was not fat but flabby. The asparagus 
was all han^c, the poiuts being non est inventuses. My sherry was 
u little corked or caulked, 1 don’t know which is right; bul 1 am sure 
I Imve sccn it spelt in the last way, particularly when applied to ships’ 
sides and bottoms. 

Altogotiier I did not relish my dinner, and I felt sure something 
uppleasant was going to happen. I had a presentiment^ as the French 
call it, and it was soon realised in the shape of a note, which ran 
thus : — 


Queun’s Bench, Wednesday. 


“ Door Brutus Grumps, 

** Here I am. Inquire for 11 in 10, and come and dine with me to¬ 
morrow at five, us you arc locked in at nine if you don’t turn out be- 
foiu Spavin has done it all! I mean to take the benefit of the act; 
but, of course, you won’t prove, and I’ll pay you afterwards. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“Toofast IIarduppe.” 


“Veryharcl of Spavin, I must say,” said I to myself. “And I 
can’t quite imderstaml it, as I gave him a cheque for his account 
only yesterday. Prove — of course I shall not prove—and I know 
IIarduppe will pay me honourably.” 

Well; thougli I smoked some cigars extra that night, I could not 
sleep soundly. I thought of my friend in his cell, with all the horrors 
of a prison about liim — chains, fetters, over-grown keys, and apo¬ 
plectic padlocks. Grini-visagcd keepers, and cruel unfeeling turn¬ 
keys haunted me; and had it not been for the lobster salad wbicli [ 
ate just before I went to bed, I should have had nothing to con¬ 
sole me. 

I was vciy feverish the next day, and felt quite ill, when Pumpkin- 
son, my legal friend, came to my bedside and told me, with a sort of 
heigho ! triumphe air, that I was regularly in for it. He enumerated 
tlic amount of poor llarduppe’s debts, and gave me all the interesting 
particulars of his case. He mentioned many sums as unpaid, which 
I know were discharged, for I Imd paid them *myself. He told me 
my acceptances, payable on demand, were not worth a dump, and 
that what I had advanced for Miss Julie, Mr. Spavin, and others, 
was a mere draw; that I had been duped by a set of swindlers, of 
whom my yrwidf—(he laid a liorrihly malicious emphasis on the 
word)—was inconceivably the most magnificent. I smiled to myself to 
think what a surprise it would have been to him hod I shown him my 
poof friend’s letter, containing his promise to pay me all after he had 
got through his little difficulties. 1 did not show it him, however, for 
I felt indignant aPbis mistrustfulness. 

At four o'clock I took my seat in an Elepliant and Castle omnibus, 
and whispered to the cad as I got in at the Silver Cross, Charing 
Cross, to put me down at the nearest point leading to the Queen’s 
Bench. He did so, and I got out at a sort of pillar, and went along 
a roarl which was lined on tlie left-hand side by out-door shops, filled 
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with old furniture, pianofortes, child's carriages, and a variety of 
second-hand articles. I could not* mistake the prison in which my 
friend was^nfined, for the high walls and gloomy ensemble indicated 
it but too plainly. 

I arrived at a sort of lobby, and as I entered it, two very sharp- 
l^kiag individuab eyed me from head to foot, and one of them, by ac¬ 
cident of course ran his hand over my cloak, which I had put on, 
warm as the weather was, as a sort of disguise. On inquiring for 
Mr. Harduppe, 11 in 10, a very polite man offered to show me his 
rooms. 

• I followed him, and paid him the shilling which he informed me 
was the usual fee. I knocked at the door and was admitted. I en¬ 
tered, I must say, with a got-up expression of sympathy for my 
friend’s sufferings in my countenance, but it vanished when I saw him 
playing at cribbage on a sort of camp bestead, with Mr. Q. Mace and 
Mr. Spavin, the man “who had done it all.” 

Harduppe shook me kindly by the hand, and re-introduced me to 
Mr. Q. Mace as “ an insider ” like himself; and to Mr. Spavin, as “ a 
most re.spcctable horse-dealer, who had been kind enough to come 
over to see him.” As this latter introduction was given*with a pecu¬ 
liar wink, I knew it was meant per contra^ so I received Mr. Spavin 
very coldly. 

“ Mace, call Doily,” said Harduppe. 

He did so, and a dirty fat Irish charwoman made her appearance. 

“ Dinner, Dolly,” said my friend. 

“ By the powers thin, why not call me Doll, Capthin, as ye was used 
to do whin ye was in before?” said the lady. 

I looked an interrogative “ before ?” 

“ You mean, Doll, when I used to call to sec Mr. 0’ReiUy,”ai 1 
my friend, and I saw him wink, and Dolly play second to it. 

“ In course, your lionour. I manes that, and nothing but that — 
but y’ill be for your dhinner?” 

Dolly ran away, and a few minutes the table-cloth, which was nolf 
very clean, had its surface covered Avith a quartea of lamb and vege¬ 
tables, to which we all of us did justice. . 

“ You’d like some yhami»agnc?” inquired Harduppe, looking at me. 

I said yes; for I like Champagne. 

“ Then you mu||; wait till you are oi*t again ; for you would hardly 
believe that the blackguards only allow us «ne pint of wine or tAvo 
pints of porter each in the day.” 

“ Sliame! shame!” said Spavin and Mace. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, it is very different now to what it was when I 
was in-” ^ • 

Spavin coughed and Mace laughed. 

“ When I was in-the habit of calling on my Onfortunate friends 

here before the marshalseas were admitted, and those low people; a 
poor fellow could get drunk like a gentleman then—now, its so nadly 
regulated that, curse me, if I stay in longer than I can help it,” said 
Harduppe. 

“ I will lake care,” said I, “ that you shall not want for wine and 
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every thing comfortable. I will send you in a hamper to-morrow 
morning.” « 

“Hear! hear! hear!” said Spavin. • 

“ Spavin, my dear fellow!” (dearfellow to the man who had impri¬ 
soned him—I could not make it out.) “ Spavin, you are, luckily for 
you, an outsider. You do not know that we cannot receive that wine 
whicli my friend so liberally offers us; but come, as‘dinner is over let 
uh light up. Wc have as much tobacco as we please, and unlimited 
order on the fountain pump: so light up and let’s be jolly upon aqua 
purttf which is Latin for Adam’s.ule. 

1 Imd had but one glass of porter, for we had but a quart among 
four of us; and 1 found the cigar did not relish, but made me feel 
ratlier qualmish. I suppose I turned a little pale, for my friend asked 
me what was the matter. 

** I am not used,” said I, ** to smoke a cigar without a little spirits 
and water.” 

“ Then you must put your pipe out; for you cannot get any thing 
here,” said Mace. 

“I tliought I had heard of sucli things as tape-shops,” said I, 
“ where you <!ould get a little taste of something strong.” 

All, my dear Brutus Grumiis, that was in the good old days ; but 
now — curse the government-” 

“ Hear I hear I! hear!!! ” 

** And all the prison disciplinarians — you cannot enjoy life at all,” 
said Toofast Harduppe. 

“ There is only one way,” suggested Mr. Q. Mace. 

“ Ah I but there’s a risk attending it,” said Harduppe. 

“ Not with a respectable looking man-” said l^ce. 

** Who wears a cloak,” said S]>avin. 

“ What is it ? ” I impiired. 

All were silent for a moment, and looked first at the arched ceiling 
of the cell, and then at their shoes. 

4 ** What is it ?” said I, “ only tell me, and I’ll do it.” 

“ A regular trump that,” said Spavin, 

“ And no mistake,” added Mr. Q. Mace. 

I looked at Harduppe for a solution of the difficulty. 

“ By an outsider’s bringing it in, and risking tliree months im¬ 
prisonment.” . ^ 

I was staggered at tliis^and looked so. 

“ Therms not much danger,” said Spavin, “ if you get a ’pothe- 
cary’s vim, and have it labelled stumacky tinkter.” 

“ Or eye-water,” said Mace. “ A pint would do at one journey, 
andiUny sharp man could go two or three times.” 

“ I’ll try it,” said I; for I really felt for the poor prisoners who had 
been used to smoke — but not a dry cigar. “ I will do it.” 

I was cloaked with as much zeal as if any valet were dressing me. 
I walked calmly out, bowing politely to the keepers of the gate. I 
rushed to a neighbouring doctor’s shop, got a bottle, laigc and fiat, 
labelled Lotion for the Eyes,” and tlicn ran to a neighbouring pub¬ 
lic-house, and had it filled with the best brandy—not British. I put 
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it carefully in mv inside coat-pocket, and walking to the door again 
crossed the first lobby into the innei^one, merely observing, that I had 
left my glovbs behind me. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said one of the sharp-looking men, ** but you 
have got a little dirt on your cloak; allow me to rub it off.” 

f felt as if I should have fainted. 

“ Why, bless me, Thomas, if the gent, has not got sometliing heavy* 
here. Tut your hand in, and pull it out.” 

Thomas dived as quick as thought under my cloak. Out came the 
fatal fluid. A fly settling on my nose would have knocked me down. 
« “ Lotion for the eyes — hem! let us taste it,” said Thomas. 

“ It is poison,” said I, “ prussic acid and arsenic.” 

“ ril risk it,” said the keeper. “ Very fair Cognac indeed. Try 
it, Abraham.” 

Capital!” said Abraham, ** but we .must cork up the rest for the 
governor.” 

** Tins way,” said Thomas, and I was hurried through the gate to 
the governor’s house. 

I pleaded guilty to the charge of conveying spirits into prison — 
for what could I do otherwise. I threw myself on the mercy of the 
court. It hod no mercy on me, and here I am for three long months, 
Mr. Editor, and all for trying to relieve a friend suffering from want 
of spirits. 

Ihimpkinson says I am a fool, and I begin to think so; for Mr. Too- 
fast Uanluppe has confessed that he saw I was a very soft one, and 
has regularly sold me. I’m in debt, and my income is greatly 
diminished; but I shall feel much relieved if, as a warning to our 
species, you will give insertion to this a BENCIIER’S LAMENT. 

Brutus Grumps, 

12 in 14. 

P. S.—Mr, Q. Mace and Spavin were all a draw. What an ass I 
have been I 
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DOMESTIC MESMERISM. 


** Gnpe, sinner, And swallow." 

Meg MerrUtet. 


It Is now just a year since we reviewed Miss Mortincau's **Life in 
the* Sick Rwm,** and left the authoress set in for a house-ridden 
invalid, alternating between her bed and the sofa; unable to walk out 
of doors, but enjoying through her window and a telescope the pro¬ 
spect of green downs and heath, an old priory, a limekiln, a colliery 
railway, an ancient church, a windmill, a farm, with hay and corn 
stacks, a market garden, gossipping farmers, sportsmen, boys flying 
kites, washerwomen, a dairymaid feeding pigs, the lighthouses, liur- 
bour, and shipping of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a large assortment of 
objects, pastoral, marine, and pictiires(iue. There we left the “ sick 
prisoner,” as we supposed, quite aware of a condition beyond remedy, 
and cheerfully made up for her fate by the help of philosophy, lauda¬ 
num, and Christian resignation. 

There never was a greater mistake. Instead of the presumed (!alm 
submission in a liopelcss case, the invalid was intently watching the 
progress of a new curative legerdemain, sympathising with its repu¬ 
diated professors, and secretly intending to try whether her own 
chronic complaint could not be conjured away with a “ Hey, presto! 
pass and repass 1” like a pea from under the thimble. The experi¬ 
ment it seems has been made, and lo ! like one of the patients of the 
old quacksulvers, forth comes Miss Martineau on the public stage, 
proclaiming to tlic gaping or’owd how her long-standing, inveterate 
complaint, that baffled all the doctors, has been charmed away like a 
wart, and that, from being a helpless cripple, she has thrown away 
her crutches, literal or metaphorical, and can walk a mile as well us 
any Milesian. And this miraculous cure, not due to Holloway, Rarr, 
Morison, or any of the rest of tjie faculty, nor to any marvellous oint¬ 
ment, infallible pills, or new discovery in medicine, but solely to 
certain magical gesticulations, as safe, pleasant, and easy as playing at 
cat’s cradle—in short, by Mesmerism I 

^ow we are, as we have said before, the greatest Invalid in Eng¬ 
land ; with a complication of complaints requiring quite a staff of 
physicians, each to watch and treat the particular disease which he 
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iiaa made his peculiar study: as, one for the heart, another for the 
lungs, a tliird for the stomach, a fourth for the liver, and so on. 
Above all, We are incapable of pedestrian locomotion; lamer than 
Crutched Friars, and, between gout in our ankles and rheumatism in 
our knees, could as easily walk on our head, like Quilp*s boy, as on 
our legs. It would delight us, therefore, to believe that by no painful 
operation, but only a little posture-making behind our back or to our* 
face, we could be restored to the use of our precious limbs, to walk 
like a Leaguer, and run again like a renewed bill. But alas I an 
anxious examination of Miss Martineau’s statements has satisfied us 
.tliat there is no chance of such a desirable consummation; that, to 
use a common phrase, “ the news is too good to be true.” We have 
carefully waded through the Newcastle letters, occupying some two 
dozen mortal columns of the ** Athenmum,” and with something of 
the mystified feeling of having been reading by turns and snatches in 
Moore’s Almanack, Zadkiel’s Astrology, a dream book, and a treatise 
on metaphysics, have come to the sorrowful conclusion that we have 
as much chance of a euro by Mesmerism, as of walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours through merely reading the constant adver¬ 
tisements of tile Patent Pedometer. A conviction not at all removed by 
an actual encounter with a professor, who, after experimenting on tho 
palms of our hands without exciting any peculiar sensation, except 
that quivering of the diaphragm which results from suppressed 
laughter, gravely informed us—slipping through a pleasant loophole 
of retreat from all difficulties—that “ we were not in a fit state.” 

The precise nature of Miss Martineau’s complaint is not stated; 
nor is it material to be known except to the professional man: the 
great fact, that ufler five years’ confinement to the house she can walk 
as many miles without fatigue, thanks to the mysterious Ism, “ that 
sadly wants a new name,” is a sufficient subject for wonder, curiosity, 
and common sense to discuss. A result obtained, it appears, after two 
months under the hands of three several persons—a perform- 

un<;e tliat must be reckoned rather slow for a miracle, seeing that if 
we read certain passages aright, a mesmeriser “with a white hat 
and an illuminated profile, like a saint or an angel,” is gifted with 
powers little, if at all, tinferior to those of the old Apostles. The 
delay, moreover, throws a doubt on the source of the relief, for there 
are many diseases to which such an intciwal would allow of a natural 
remission. • 

In the curative process, the two most remarkable phenomena were 
— 1st, That the patient, with a weazel-like vigilance, did not go as 
usual into the magnetic sleep or trance: and, 2dly, That every 
glorified object before her was invested with a peculiar light, so that 
a bust of Isis burnt with a phosphoric splendour, and a black, dirty, 
Newcastle steam-tug shone with heavenly radiance. Appe^irances, 
for which we at once take the lady’s word, but must decline her Jn- 
fcrencc, that they had any influence in setting her on her legs again. 
The nerves, and the optic ones especially, were, no doubt, in a highly 
excited state: but that a five year old lameness derived any relax- 
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ation from that effulgence we will believe, when the broken heart of 
a soldier’s widow is bound up by h general illumination. Indeed, wo 
remember once to have been personally visited with 8uch*lights, that 
we saw two candles instead of one—but we decidedly walked the 
worse for it. 

On the subject of other visionary appearances Miss Martineau is 
less explicit, or rather tantalizingly obscure; for after hinting that 
she has seen wonders above wonders, instead of favouring us with 
her Bevelations or Mysteries, like Ainsworth or Eugene Sue, she 
]>lumply says that she means to keep them to herself. 

** Between this condition and the mesmeric sleep there is a state, transient and 
rare, of which I have had experience, but of which I intend to give no account. A 
somnambule calls it a glimmering of the lights of somnambulism and clairvoyance. 
To me there appears nothing like glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatched 
^ from it, and now retain, are, of all ideas whieh ever visited me, the most lucid and 
impressive. It may be well that they are incommunicable—partly from their 
nature and relations, and partly from their unfitness for translation into mere words. 
I will only say that the condition is one of no ** nervous excitement,*' as far as 
experience and outward Indications can be taken as a test Such a state of repose, 
of calm translucent intellectuality, I had never oonecived of; and no reaction foI< 
lowed, no excitement but that which is natural to every one who finds himself in 
possession of a great new idea.** 

So that whether she obtained a glimpse of the New Jerusalem, or a 
peep into the World of Spirits, or saw the Old Gentleman himself, is 
left to wide conjecture. Our own guess, in the absence of all di¬ 
rection is, that she enjoyed a mesmeric translation into another planet, 
and derived her great idea from the Man in the Moon. 

This, however, is not the only suppression. For instance, it is said 
that one of the strongest powers of the girl J., the somnambulist, 
was the discernment of disease, its condition and remedies; that she 
cleared up her own case first, prescribing for herself very fluently, 
and then medically advised Miss Martineau, and that the treatment 
in both cases succeeded. Surely, in common charity to the afflicted, 
these infallible remedies ought to have been published; their nature 
ought to have been indicated, if only to enable one to judge of super¬ 
natural prescribing compared with professional practice *, but so pro¬ 
found a silence is preserved on these points as to lead to the inevitable 
conclusion, that the mesmeric remedies, like the quack medicines, are 
to be secured by patent, andu to be sold at so much a family bottle, 
stamp included. -One fecipe only transpires, of so commonplace and 
popular a character, and so little requiring inspiration for its inven¬ 
tion,—so ludicrously familiar to wide-aw^e advisers, that our sides 
shake to record how Miss Martineau, restless and sleepless for want 
of* her abandoned opiates, was»ordered ale at dinner and brandy and 
water for a nightcap. Oh, J.! J.! well does thy initial stand also 
for Joker! 

^ addition to these suppressions, one unaccountable omission has 
ce^inly staggered us, as much as if we had considered it through 
a couple of ^tUes of wine. In common with ourselves, our clever 
friend T, L., and many other persons—who all hear the music of the 
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spheres, dumb bells, and other mute melodies, as distinctly as the 
rest of the world, but of gross mundane sounds and noises are un¬ 
conscious as the ^der—Miss Martineau is very deaf indeed. Here 
then was an obvious subject for experiment, and having been so 
easily cured of one infirmity, it seems only natural that it should 
have occurred to the patient to apply instanter to the same agency 
for relief from another disability—^at she should have request^ 
her mesmeriser to quicken her hearing as well as her pace. But on 
the contrary, her ears seem quite to have slipped out of her head; 
and at an advanced stage of the proceedings we find her awaiting 
•J.’s revelations, **with an American friend repeating to her on 
the instant, on account of her deafness, every word as it fell.” And 
to make the omission more glaring, it is in the midst of specu¬ 
lations on the mesmeric sharpening of another sense, till it can see 
thraugh deal-boards, mill-stones, and borricadoes as lustrous as 
ebony,” that she neglects to ascertain whether her hearing might not 
be so improved as to perceive sounds through no denser medium than 
the common air! Such an interesting experiment in lier own person 
ought surely to have preceded the tri^s whether ** J.” cojild see, and 
draw ships and churches, with her eyes shut; and the still more 
remote enquiry whether, at the day of judgment, we are to rise with 
or without our bodies, including the auricular organs. If dull people 
can be cured of stone-deafness by a few magnetic passes, so pleasant 
a fact ought not to be concealed; whatever the consequence to the 
proprietors of registered Voice Conductors and Comets. 

Along with this experiment, we should have been glad of more cir¬ 
cumstantial references to many successful ones merely assumed and 
asserted. There is, indeed, nothing thoughout the Letters more sin¬ 
gular than the complacency with which we are expected to take dis¬ 
puted matters for granted; as if all her readers were in magnetic 
rapport with the authoress, thinking as she thinks, seeing as she sees, 
and believing as she believes. Thus the theory, that the mind of the 
somnambulist mirrors that of the mesmeriser, is declared to be pretty 
clearly proved, “ when an ignorant child, ignorant especially of the 
Bible, discourses of the Scriptures and divinity with a clergyman, and 
of the nebulsB with ai# astronomerand when perfectly satisfactory 
to the writer, but which sticks in our throat like its namesake, the 
English for goitre. We should be delighted to know the whereabouts 
of that Wonderful Child, and its caravan.* And here arc more 
whens— 

What becomes of really divine inspiration wh«n the commonest people find they 
can elicit marvels of provision and insight ? What becomes of the veneration for re¬ 
ligious contemplation vAea ccstaeies are found to be at the command of very |un« 
hdlowed wholly unauthorised hands ? What becomes of the respect in which the 
medical profession ought to be held, when the friends of the sick and suffering, with 
their feelings all olive, see the doctor*s skill and science overborne and set aside by 
means at the command of an ignorant neighbour, — means which are all eases and 
pleasantness? How can the profession hold its dominion over minds, however 
backed by law and the opinion of the educated, when the vulgar see and know that 
limbs are removed without pain, in opposition to tlie will of doctors, and in spite of 
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their denial of the facts ? What avails the decision of a whole College of Surgeons 
that such a thing could not he, when a %'hole town full of people know that it was ? 
What becomes of the transmission of fluid when the mesmerist act^, without cuii> 
cert, on a patient a hundred miles off? 

To all of which Echo answers “ When?”—whilst another memor¬ 
able one adds “ Where ?” In fact, had the letters been delivered as 
^speeches, the orator would continually have been interrupted with 
such cries, and for ** name! name!” 

In the some style we are told that wc need not quarrel about the 
name to be given to a power that can make the deaf and dumb hear 
and speak; disperse dropsies, banish fevers, asthma, and paralysis, ab« 
sorb tumours, and cause the severance of nerve, bone, and muscle to 
be unfelt. Certainly not,—nor about the name to be bestowed on 
certain newly invented magnetic rings that have appeared simul¬ 
taneously with the Newcastle letters, and arc said to cure a great 
variety of diseases. We only object — as we should in passing a 
tradesman’s accounts—to take mere items for facts that are unsup¬ 
ported by vouchers. But it is obvious throughout that Miss Mar- 
tineau forgets she is not addressing magnetisers; instead of consider¬ 
ing herself'as telling a ghost story to people who did not believe in 
apparitions, and consequently fortifying her narrative with all possible 
evidence corroborative and circumstantial. This is evident from the 
trusting simplicity with which she relates all the freaks and fancies 
qf the somnambulist J. in spite of their glaring absurdities and incon¬ 
sistencies. For instance, her vocabulary is complained of, with its 
odd and vulgar phrases, so inferior to the high tone of her ideas, and 
the subjects of her discourse : whereas, like the child that talked of 
nebulm, and was up to astronomical technicals, she ought to have used 
as refined language as her mesmeriser, the wcll-cducatcd widow of a 
clergyman. So when a glass of proper magnetic water was willed to 
be porter on her palate, she called it obliquely “ a nasty sort of beer,” 
when, reflecting tlie knowledge of her mesmeriser, she should have re¬ 
cognized it by name as well as by taste : and again, in the fellow ex¬ 
periment, when the water was willed to be sheiTy, she described it as 
“wine, white wine;” and moreover, on drinking half a tumbler be¬ 
came so tipsy, that she was afraid to rise from the chair or walk, or 
go down stairs, “ for fear of falling and spoiling her face.” The thing 
however was not original. iMiss Martineau insinuates that mesmer¬ 
ism is much older thaifr Mesmer ; and in reality the reader will re¬ 
member a sham Abram feast of the same kind in the Arabian Nights, 
where the Barmecide willed ideal mutton, barley broth, and a fat 
goose with sweet sauce, — and how Slmcabac, to humour his enter¬ 
tainer, got drtmk on imaginar}^ wine. 

The whole interlude, indeed, in which J, figures, if not very satis¬ 
factory to the sceptical, is rather amusing. She is evidently an acute, 
brisk girl of nineteen, with a turn for fun,—“ very fond of imitating 
the oagpipes” in her merry moods—and ready to go the whole Mag¬ 
netic Animal, even to the “ mesmerising herself,”—an operation as 
difficult, one would imagine, as self-tickling. She exhibits in fact a 
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will of her own, and an independence, quite at Tariance with the usual 
subjection to a superior influence. * She wakes at her own pleasure 
from her triCnces—is not so abstracted in them as to forget her house- 
hold errands, that she has to go to the shop oyer the way—and without 
any mesmeric introduction gets into rapport with the music next 
door, which sets her mocking all the instruments of an orchestra, 
dancing, and describing the company in a ball-room. Another day,* 
when one of the phrenological organs was affected, she was thrown 
into a paroxysm of order, and was almost in a frenzy of trouble be¬ 
cause she could not make two pocket-handkerchiefs lie flat and 
vneasure the same size—all very good fun, and better than stitching 
or darning. But she preferred higher game. “ I like to look up and 
see spiritual things. 1 can see diseases, and 1 like to see visions!” 
And accordingly she did see a vision,—by what must be called Clair¬ 
voyance’s long range—of a shipwreck, with all its details, between 
Gottenburg and Elsinore. 

This inexplicable anecdote ”• Miss Martineau gives with the usual 
amiable reliance on the reader’s implicit credence, declaring that she 
cannot discover any chink by which deception could creep jp ; whereas 
tlierc is a gaping gap as practicable as any breach ever made by 
battery. To give any weight whatever to such a tale, two conditions 
are absolutely essential: that the intelligence should not have been 
received in the town; and that if it had, the girl should have had no 
opportunity of bearing the news. And was this the case ? By no 
moans. On the contrary, J. had been out on an errand^ and imme¬ 
diately on her return she was mesmerised, and related her vision; 
the news arriving by natural means, so simultaneously with the reve¬ 
lation, that she presently observed, my aunt is below telling them 
all about it, and I shall hear all about it when I go down.” To be 
expected to look on a maid of Newcastle as a she-Ezekiel, on such 
terms, really conhrms us in an opinion we have gradually been form¬ 
ing, that Miss Mai*tincau never in her life looked at a human gullet 
by tlie help of a table-spoon. 

In justice, however, it must be said, that the latter writer'gives 
credit as freely as she requires it j witness the vision just referred to, 
which it is confidently taid was impossible to be known by oi*dinary 
means, coupled with an equally rash assertion that the girl had not 
seen her aunt, “the only person (in «U1 Newcastle!) from whom 
tidings of the shipwreck could be obtained.* The truth is, with a 
too easy faith, Miss Martineau greatly underrates the mischievous 
propensities and wicked capabilities of human nature. She says, 

** I am certain that it te not in human natur^ to keep up for se\'en weeks, without 
slip or trip, a series of deceptions so multifarious ; and I should say so of a perfect 
stranger, as confidently as I say it of this girl, whom I know to be incapable of 
deception, as much from the character of her intellect as of her morale. ^ 

• 

It is certain, nevertheless, that Mary Tofts, the Rabbit-breeder, 
Ann Moore, the Fasting Woman of Tutbury, i^atebing Fanny, and 
other impostors, young and old, exhibited extraordinary patience and 
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painful perseverance in their deceptions, combined with an art and 
cunning that deluded doctors mddical, spiritual, and lexicographical, 
with many people of quality of both sexes. Those, it is true, were 
all superstitious or credulous persons, who believed all they could get 
to beUevc ; and what else are those individuals now-a-days, who hold 
that Mesmerism is as ancient as the Delphian Oracle, and that Witch- 
• craft was one of its forms? In common consistency such a faith 
ought to go all lengths with the American Sea Serpent, the whole 
breadth of the Kraken, and not believe by halves in the Merman and 
the Mermaid. 







“MY DRTTBR HALr.“ 


In one thing we cordially agree witli Miss Martincau, namely, in 
repudiating the cant about prying into the mysteries of Providence, 
perfectly convinced tliat what is intended to bo hidden from us will 
remain as hermetically sealed as the secrets of the grave. The 
Creator himself has implanted in man an inquisitive spirit, with 
faculties for research, which He obviously intended to be exercised, 
by leaving for its discovery jso many important powers—for instance, 
the properties of the loadstone — essential to ^uman comfort and pro¬ 
gress, instead of making them subjects of special revelation. Let 
man then, divinely supplie^ with intellectual deep sea-lines, indus¬ 
triously fathom all my^ieries within their reach. What we object to 
is, that so many charts are empirically laid down without his taking 
proper soundings, and to his pronouncing off-hand, without examina¬ 
tion by the plummet, that the bottom off a strange coast is rock, mud, 
stone, sand or shells. Thus it is that in Mesmerism we have so 
much rash assertion on one fiand, and point blank contradiction on 
the other. To pass over such subtleties as the existence of an invisi¬ 
ble magnetic fluid, and the mode of magnetic action, there is the 
brdkd problem, whether a man’s leg can be lopped off as unconsciously 
as the limb of a tree ? That such a question should remain in dispute 
or doubt, in spite of our numerous hospitals and their frequent opera¬ 
tions, is disgraceful to all parties. But speculation seems to be pre- 
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ferred to proof. Thus Miss Martineau talks confidently of such 
painless amputations; yet, with a somnambulist at her fingers’ ends, 
never assures herself by the prick of a pin, of the probability of the 
fact. Xay, she is very angry with an Ezperimen^st who tried to 
satisfy himself of the reality of J.’s insensibility by a sudden alarm, 
without giving notice that he was going to surprise her; a violation, 
it seems, of the first rule of mesmeric practice, but certainly according 
to the rules of common sense. 

** Another incident is note-worthy in this connexion. A gentleman was here 
one evening, who was invited in all good foith, on his declaration that he bad read 
all that bad been written on Mesmerism, knew all about it, and was philosophically 
* curious to witness the phenomena. He is the only witness we have had who 
abused the privilege. I was rather surprised to see how, being put in communica¬ 
tion with J., he wrenched her arm, and employed usage which would have been 
cruelly rough in her ordinary state; but I supposed it was because be * knew all 
about it,’ and found that she was insensible to his rudeness; and her insensibility 
was so obvious, that 1 hardly regretted it At length, however, it became clear 
that his sole idea was (that which is the sole idea of so many who cannot conceive 
of what they cannot explain,) of detecting shamming ; and, in pursuance of this 
urn, this gentleman, who * knew all about it,* violated the first rule of mesmeric 
practice, by suddenly and violently seiziog the sleeper’s arm, without the interven¬ 
tion of the Mesmerist. J. was convulsed, and writhed in her c^air. At that 
moment, and while supposing himself en rapport with her, he shouted out to me 
that the house was on fire. Happily, this brutal assault on her nerves fitiled 
entirely. There was certainly nothing congenial in the rapport. She made no 
attempt to rise from her scat, and said nothing, — clearly heard nothing; and when 
asked what had frightened her, said something cold bad got bold cf her. Cold 
indeed ! and very hard too ! ** 

In the mean time how many sufferers there are, probably, male and 
female, afflicted with cancers and diseased limbs, who are looking to¬ 
wards mesmerism for relief, and anxiously asking, is it true that a 
breast can be removed as painlessly as its boddice; or a leg cut o^ 
and perhaps put on again—^why not, by such a miraculous agezicy ?— 
without the knowledge of its great or little toe ? Such enquirers ought 
at once to have their doubts resolved, for, as we all know, there is ^ 
nothing more cruel, when such issues are at stake, than to be kept 
dangling in a state of uncertainty. 
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On the subject of itinerant mesmerists Miss Martineau is vei^ 
earnest, and roundly denounces <the profane fellows, who make no 
scruple of “ playing upon the nerves and brains of human beings, ex¬ 
hibiting for money, on a stage, states of mind and soul held too sacred 
in olden times to be elicited elsewhere than in temples by the hands 
of the priests of the gods!” 

* While the wise» in whose hands this power should as the priesthood to whom 
scientific mysteries are consigned by Providence, scornfully decline their high func* 
tion, who are they that snatch at it, in sport or mischief,—and always in ignorance? 
School children, apprentices, thoughtless women who mean no harm, and base men 
who do mean harm. Wherever itinerant Mesmerists have been are there such as * 
these, throwing each other into trances, trying fiinny eiperlmeots, getting fortune! 
told, or rashly treating diseases. 

******** 

** Thus are human passions and human destinies committed to reckless hands, for 
sport or abuse. No wonder if somnambules are made into fortune-tellers, —> no 
wonder if they are made into prophets of fear, malice, and revenge, by reflecting in 
their somnambulism the fear, malice, and revenge of their questioners;—no wonder 
if they are ma^e even ministers of death, by being led from sick-bed to sick-bed in 
the dim and dreary alleys of our towns, to declare which of the sick will recover, and 
which will die I 

** If I were to speak as a moralist on the r^onsibility of the means of society to 
the multitude—if 1 were to unveil the scenes which are going forward in every 
town in England, from the wanton, sportive, curious, or mischievous use of this 
awful agency by the ignorant, we should hear no more levity in high places about 
Mesmerism.** 

A statement strangely at variance with the following dictum, which 
os strangely makes Morality still moral, whatever her thoughts or 
her postures—and whether controlled by the volition of “thought¬ 
less women who mean no harm,” or “base men who do mean 
harm.” 

** The volitions of the Mesmerist may actuate the movements of the patient's 
limbs, and suggest the material of his ideas; but they seem unable to touch his 
morale. In this state the morale appears supreme, as it is rarely found in the ordi¬ 
nary condition. ^ 

We can well understand the “ social calamity ” apprehended from 
a promiscuous use of the ulterior powers of mesmerism. But what 
class, we must ask, is to arrogate to itself and monopolise the exercise 
of miraculous powers, alien to, if not identied with, those bestowed 
aforetime on certain itinerant 'apostles ? An inspired fisherman will 
prescribe as safely, prophesy as correctly, and see visions as clearly, 
as an inspired doctor of me^cine or divinity. There seems to be, in 
the dispensation of the marvellous gift, no distinction of persons. 
Miss Martineau’s maid mesmerizes her as effectually as Mr. Hall; and 
J. owes her first magnetic sleep, and all its beneficial results on her 
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health and inflamed eyes, to the passes of the maid of the clergyman's 
widow. A domestic concatenation that suggests to us a curious lutchen 
picture—and an illustrative letter. 



UOM8STIC MBUMERMM. 


To Mary Sma^hy at No, 1. Chaney fValk, Chelsea, 

Dear Mart, 

This cums hoping yure well, and to advize you to lam Mismerising. 
Its dun with yurc H^ds, and is as easy as taking sites at Fepel, or 
talking on yure fingers. If 1 was nigh you, Fd lam you in no time 
to make Passes, witch is only pawing, ^ke, ^ithout touchin, at sum- 
boddys face or back, witch gives them a tittevating feeling on the 
galvanic nerves, And then off they go into a Trance in a gifi^) and 
talk in their sleep like Orators, I should say Oracles, and anser wat- 
ever you ax. Whereby you may get yure Fortin told, and find out 
other fokes sweatharts & luve secrefs, And diskiver Theaves better 
than by Bible & Key, And have yure inward Oiscrders told, & wats 
good for them* Sukey's was the indigestibles, and to take as much 
rubbub as would hide a shillin. All witch is done by means df the 
sombulist, thats the sleeper, seeing through every think quite trans¬ 
parent, in their Trance, as is called Clare Voying, so that they can 
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pint out munny hid under the £rth, & hurried bones, & springs of 
water, and vanes of mettle, & mcnny things besides. 

Yesterdj I was mismerized meself into a Trance, & dare voyed the 
chork Gout in John’s stomack os plane as Margit Clifts. So I pre¬ 
scribed him to take Collyflower, witch bj rites should have been Col- 
Ijcinth, but I forgot the propper word. Howsumever he did eat two 
large ones, and promises to cum round. 

It would make you split your sides with lafhhg to see me mismerize 
our Thomas & make him go into all sorts of odd postures & anticks & 
capers Like a Dotterel, for watever 1 do he must coppy to the snap¬ 
ping of a finger, and cant object to nuthing for as the song says I’ve 
got his Will and his Power. Likewise you can make the Sombulist 
taste watever you think propper, so I give him mesmerized Warter 
witch at my Command is transmoggrified on his pallet to Shampain 
& makes him as drunk as Old GkK)sberry and then he will jump Jim 
Crow, or go down on his bended knees and confess all his pcckad- 
dillos Witch is as diverten as reading the Misteries of Parris. 

The wuBt to mismerize is Reuben the Cotchman, not that lies too 
wakeful, for hes generally beery, And goes off like a shot, but he 
wont talk inliis sleep, only snores. 

The Page is more passable and very clarevoying. lie have twice 
seed a pot of goold in the middle fiower-bed But the gardner wont 
have it dug up. And he says theres a skelliton bricked into the stair¬ 
case wall, so that we never dares at nite to go up alone. Also he sees 
Visions and can profesy and have foretold two Earthquacks and a 
grate Pleg. 

Cook wants to mismerize too but wat with her being so much at 
the fire and her full habbit she always goes off to sleep afore the 
Sombulist. But Sukey can do it very well. Tho in great distress 
about Mrs. Hardin’s babby witch Sukey offered to mismerize in loo of 
surrup of Poppies or Godfrey’s Cordial, but the pore Innocent wont 
wake up agin, nor havent for two hole days. As would be a real 
blessin to Muthers and Nusses in a moderate way, but mite be car¬ 
ried too far, and require a Crowners Quest. As yet thats the only 
Trial we have made out of the House, But we mean to mismerize the 
Baker, and get out of him who he really does if ean to offer to, for he 
is quite a Gleneral Lover. 

Siun pepcl is very dubbius %bout Mismerizing, and sum wont have 
it at any price ; but Miasis is for it, very strong, and says she means 
to believe every attorn about it till sumboddy proves quite the reverse. 
She practises making passes every day, and is studdyin Frenology 
besides, for she says between the two you may play on pepel’s penny- 
craniums like a Piany, and put (hem into any Key you like. And of 
course her fust performance will be a Master piece on the Head of 
the Fammily. * 

T6 be shure it seems a wonderful power to be give to one over 
ones ^eRow Creturs, and as mite be turned to Divilish purposes But 
witch I cant stop to pint out, for makin the beds. To tell the truth, 
with so much Mismerizing going on, our Wurks has got terrible 
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behind hand And the carpits has not been swep for a w^Sek. So 
more at present in haste from '* 

Your luving Friend 

Eliza Fasshorb. 

* 

F. S. A most remarkable Profesy ! The Page have foretold that 
the Monkey some day would bite Missis, & lo! and behold be have 
done at her, and made his teeth meet in her left ear. If that an^ 
profesying 1 dont know what is. 
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« LADYE’S EE.” 

• 

There is a charm in “ Ladye’s ee,” 
Which cherished lovers only see— 
A charm beyond the simple ken 
Of that minority of men 
Whose hearts are ever free. 


Is it a look of sweet contciity 
With—angels* gift I affectipn blent ? 
Is it a ray of soul-bom light, 

Or is it a bright star in night 
Of cloudless mt^esty ? 


Tve seen it like the lightning flash 
From the blue orb beneath the lash 
In swift and silent ecstasy. 

And none but cherished lovers see 
This charm in Ladye’s ee.” 


And so far can I tell its pow’r— 

For ne’er shall be forgot the hour. 
When gazing in the fondest pride 
Upon the rosebud on my side, 

The lightning flashed on me. 

r 

My frame, my heart, my heart of heart, 
Did with magnetic motion start; 

I could have died, I was so moved. 

So moved to think I was beloved 
one so heavenly. 
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Some months since, Mr. Edward Davis, the well-known sculptor, 
applied to me to sit to him for a Bust. My vanity readily complied 
with the request; and in due time I found myself in his studio, 

> installed in a crimson-covered elbow-chair, amidst an assemblage of 
Heads, hard and soft, white, drab, and stone-colour. Here, a young 
Hobleman—one of the handsomest of the day—in painted plaster ; 
there, a benevolent-looking Bishop in clear white sparkling marble, 
next to a brown clay head, like Refined and Moist. A number of 
unfinished models, of what Beau Brummell would have called “ damp 
strangers,” were tied up in wet cloths, from which every moment you 
expected to hear a sneeze: the veiled ones comprising a lady or two, 
a barrister, and a judge. All these were on pedestals i but in the 
back ground, on the boards, stood numerous other busts, dwarfish or 
gigantic, heads and shoulders, like Oriental Genii coming up through 
the floor—some white and clean, as if fresh from the waters under 
the earth ; others dingy and smoky, as if from its subterranean fire¬ 
places— some young, some old, some smiling, and others grave, or 
even frowning severely; with one alarming face, reminding me of 
those hard brutal countenances that are seen on street-doors. 


LJ IL= 



A KNOCKBfl'OOWN. 

On the mantel-shelf silently roared tl^ Caput of the Laoebon, with 
deeply indented eyeballs, instead of the regulation blanks ; and what 
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the play people call a practicable mouth, i. e. into which you n ight 
poke your linger down to the gullet; and, lastly, on the walla were 
sundry mystical ekctches in black and white chalk, which you might 
turn, os fancy prompted, like Hamlet’s cloud, into any figure you 
pleased, from a weazel to a whale. 

To return to self. The artist, after setting up before me what 
seemed a small mountain of putty, with a bold scoop of his thumbs 
'marked out my eyes; next taking a good pinch of clay—an operation 
I seemed to feel by sympathy—&om between my shoulders, clapped 
me on a rough nose, and then stuck the surplus material in a targe 
wart on my chest. In short, by similar proceedings, scraping, smooth- ^ 
ing, dabbing on and taking off, at the end of the first sitting, Sculptor 
had made the upper lialf of a mud doll, the size of life, looking very 
like “ tlic idol of his own circle ” in the Cannibal Islands. 

At subsequent sittings, this heathen figure gradually became not 
only more Christian-like, but more and more Uke the original; till 
finally it put on that striking resemblance which is so satisfactory to 
one’s wife and family, and, os it were, introduces a man to himself. 

An Engraving by Mr. Heath from this Bust is intended to form 
the frontispiece to the Second Volume of this Magazine, and will be 
given with the next Number, should the interval bo sufficient for the 
careful execution and finish of the plate. The Address that should 
have been offered, the present month, will accompany the engraving; 
the same cause that postpones it—a severe indisposition—^will be ac¬ 
cepted perhaps as a sufficient apology for the absence of the usual 
Answers to Correspondents. In the mean time all good wishes are 
briefiy tendered to the vast ring of friends, and the increasing circle 
of subscribers, to whose entertainment, at the present season, I have 
tried to contribute. 


T. H. 
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OUR FAMILY: 

A DOMESTIC NOVEL. 
BV THE EDITOB. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

AN INVALID. 

The mdmcnt my father opened his eyes in the morning, they rested 
on the shattered window panes, with their holes patched with paper 
or stuffed with rags, the transparent and the opake, as they admitted 
or excluded tlie early sunsliinc, forming strong diversities of light and 
shadow. Still, the events of the overnight seemed so dream-like, 
that he mechanically stepped out of bed, and went to look abroad for 
confirmation. And, alas! there it was, in the road; that great dark 
mark, indicating the site of the opprobrious bonfire — a round black 
spot, a blot, as it were; on the parish. The leaves on one side of the 
poplar tree were visil^y scorched; and he could even trace where 
Roger Heap had run up the bank to heave the burning effigy in the 
river. On these tokens he looked, however, with more pain than re¬ 
sentment. Accustomed, as a medical man, to^itness the infirmities, 
frailties, frenzies, and morbid irritability of human nature, he made 
largel^y^ancc for its violence and its weakness ; and felt little more 
anger at the outrage of the mob, than if he had been struck by a crazy 
patient, or abused by a delirious one. . 

My mother, on the contrary, was no sooner awake to the dilapida¬ 
tions in the casement, with aR their suggestions of glaziers, and new 
panes, and putty, than she burst out into the most bitter reproaches 
on the whole parish; and especially the authorities, who ought to have 
preserved the peace, from the justice down to the beadle. They 
were a set, she said, of helpless, cowardly sots, and deserved to be 
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locked in their own cage and set in their own stocks for neglecting 
their duties. 

** Well, well,” said my father, «*Hhank Heaven, we ore all safe and 
unhurt; for nobody has even received a scratch; which, considering 
such missiles as those”— and he pointed to a large stone on the floor — 
** must be regarded as providential.” 

“ It’s that,” replied my mother, “ that makes me so mad I One had 
better be murdered at once, than subjected to such dreadful alarms, and 
scared out of one’s senses ; ” and again she launched out in vituperation 
of the village wretches. The truth is, there is nothing that people re¬ 
sent more strongly, or forgive less easily, than a thorough frightening ; 
the absence of personal injury serving to aggravate the offence. Thus^ 
my mother, finding herself safe and sound, as well as all who belonged 
to her, begrudged, miserlike, the needless expenditure of terror, or so 
little real damage; just as a certain traveller reproached the high¬ 
wayman, who pleaded in extenuation of having shot at liim, that there 
was no bullet in the pistol. “ So much the worse, ** exclaimed the 
indignant old gentleman, “ so much the worse, you villain; for then 
you frightened me for nothing! ” 

My mother’s denunciations, however, did not confine themselves to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood; but gradually took a wider 
range; and finally involved so large a portion of mankind in general, 
08 to compel my lather to remind her, that with such sentiments, one 
ought to renounce society, and retire into solitude. 

“And why shouldn’t we renounce society?” cried my mother. 
“ Didn’t society renounce us on the night of the chri.steuing ? For 
my part, I could begin to-morrow — and go into a desert!” 

“ No doubt of it,” replied my father, very gravely. “ The only 
difficulty is to dwell there. It may do very well for a lone man or 
woman, disgusted with society, to become a recluse, and live in a 
cave, a cell, or a grotto; but I fear it would be extremely incon¬ 
venient, if not impracticable, for married people, with a young family, 
to turn hermits.” 

“ No matter,” said my mother. “ I know what I mean. I hate the 
world, and wish I could fly from it.” 

“ Fhoo, phoo,” said my father.” 

“ And what am I to do then,” whined my piother, “ if I am not to 
complain!” 

“ Why, come here,” said piy father, “ and look at the flight of the 
miller’s pigeons, how pretty, and playful, and harmless, they look, after 
the burning flakes tliat were fluttering in the air last night.” 

My mother immediately slid out of bed, and slipped on her dress- 
ing-gown, but instead of looking at the miller’s pigeons, went off* to 
her own dovecote^ the nursery, to assure herself of the welfare of her 
twin-babes. They were fast asleep; and their calm, chubby innocent 
faces soon put tf> flight whatever remained of her misanthropy. An 
effect they had previously produced on Kezia, who, like hei* mistress, 
had waked up in such a virulent humour against the whole county, 
that, as she declared, “ Provided the family had an Ark, she shouldn’t 
xCare if all Lincolnshire was under water.” 
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My father meanwhile dressed himself with professional celerity, 
and went down to the surgery; which he no sooner entered, than to 
his astonishment be found himself* in utter darkness. The shutters 
had not been taken down; and the fanlight over the door was still 
blocked up by its temporary barricade. It was the first time that the 
assistant had failed to begin business at the usual hour, and my father 
hastened into the kitchen, and anxiously inquired if any thmg was 
the matter with Mr. Postle. • 

‘‘ I am afraid there is, sir,” said Kezia, “ for I overheard him very 
restless in the night. He got up several times, and walked about 
his room, a>talking to himself. Afterwards, towards morning, he was 
, quiet: so thinking he was asleep, instead of calling him, I thought 
best to let him indulge a little.” 

“ Quite right, Kizzy,” replied my father. “ The poor fellow’s zeal 
and excitement last night have been too much for him.” 

** I believe they have, indeed,” said Kezia, with great animation; 
** for to be sure Mr. Postle takes as much excitement and interest in 
us as if he had l>een born and bred in the family; and its good or bad 
luck comes home to him like a blood relation.” 

“ Yes,”, said my fatlier, and more than to some blood relations 
with long beards: an allusion that Kezia understood and intensely re¬ 
lished. “ But I must go and open shop,” and, rejecting the house¬ 
maid’s assistance, he took down the surgery shutters, and locking the 
outer door, repaired to the breakfast parlour, where he found my 
mother and two unopened letters awaiting his presence. Tlie first, 
from the curate, was kind and considerate. He did not deny some 
temporary vexation at the loss of tlie plate, as the gift of his late con¬ 
gregation : but fortunately their regard and good will were not remov¬ 
able with the salt-cellars; the intrinsic value of which was so imma¬ 
terial to him, that he begged my father would think no more of the 
matter. Tlie lawyer’s letter from Mr. Kuffey was more rigid : clients, 
he said, were not so grateful a class in general, as to make presenta¬ 
tion tankards to attorneys of common occurrence. He did tlicrefore 
set a very high value on the testimonial, to his professional zeal and 
ability, independent of its worth as solid silver. The exact value he 
could not state : but it was considerable. To bring home such a rob¬ 
bery to the perpetratoii^ was a duty to society. He relied accordingly 
that for the public interest my father would leave no stone unturned, 
and spare no expense, to trace the stolc:^ property, and thereby bring 
the offender, or offenders, to justice. In this hope he would say 
nothing about compensation, or an equivalent—at least for the pre¬ 
sent. 

“ Humph! ” said my father, “ the lawyer, at any rate, must be 
indemnified.” , • 

“ And here,” said my mother, holding out a thrcc-corncred epistle, 
“ is the answer to a note which I wrote to Mrs. Trhnt.” My father 
took the'^billet and read as follows: —, * 

“ Madam, 

“ In answer to your distressing communication, what can I say, 
or, indeed, what can be said, where necessity extorts submission ? My 
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plate is gone — and hj this time melted down — and consequently 
irretrievable. 

“ My poor silver souvenirs I Every spoon represented a young lady! 
I have otliers left; but those were my favourites. All massy and 
solid, and stamped with the Goldsmiths’ mark, and each recalling 
some interesting young female, now a highly polished and well- 
educated woman. One of the spoons, with a dueid crest, was left me 
by a charming, accomplished creature, just finished, and now moving 
in the first circles of rank and fasliion. Another, with a plain cipher, 
belonged to the present Lady Mawbey, and retained the marks of 
her little aristocratic teeth. To a preceptress, such memorials of the 
juvenile objects of her affectionate solicitude have a preciousness • 
beyond Potosi and Peru. Of* course, as regards mere metallic value, 
they may be replaced by an equal number of spoons, of equal weight, 
or coalesced into a silver teapot; but, alas! aU the endearing asso¬ 
ciations are obliterated for ever! 

** 1 am, Madam, 

“ Your very obedient humble servant, 

“ Amelia Trench.” 

“ She must have a silver teapot! ” exclaimed my father. “ Though 
where it is to come from, in the present state of our finances, is 
beyond my guess. And, talking of teapots, Postle is poorly this 
morning, my dear, and must have his breakfast in bed — Kezia will 
take it up to him.” Had my father looked at the maid-of-ali work as 
he spoke, he would have perceived a sign of prudency that would 
have greatly diverted him, for both her cheeks seemed flushed with a 
claret-mark; but his attention was attracted towards his own meal, 
and the blush evaporated without a comment. Xozia quietly placed 
a great cup of tea and a small plate of toast on her waiter, and pro¬ 
ceeded up stairs, to introduce his breakfast, with all proper discretion, 
into the i>edchambcr of hlr. Postle. 

“ Well, I must and will say,” cried my mother, “ we are a per¬ 
secuted family. Our misfortunes never come single — tliey never 
rain but they pour. After all our other troubles, here is Mr. Postle 
taken ill — breeding an infectious fever perhaps — and with those 
dear children in the house — I declare I shall go distracted 1 ” 

“ Make yourself easy,” replied my father, “ Postle is only a little out 
of sorts, and rest and quiet will soon set him to rights. And in the 
mean time the burden of hiS*illness will faU chiefly on myself; for I 
shall not only have to make up the prescriptions, but as that Cate¬ 
chism Jack has absconded, 1 must carry out my own physic.” 

“ I wish it may be so,” said my mother, shaking her head. “ But I 
am far from satisfied in my mind. Mr. Postle is a very feverish sub¬ 
ject, and when he shikes hands with one his palm is idways burning 
hot. If he brea|c8 out with any thing catching, I shall go wild 1 ” 

** At any rate ma’am,” said fozia, who had returned in time to hear 
thedatter part of the discussion, “fever or no fever, we’ll use all the 
*^reventive8. The dear infants shall have camphor bags directly, and 
Mr. Fostle’s landing shall be well fumigated with hot vinegar, and 
we’ll burn bastilles all over the house.” 
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“ Pastils,” said my father, “ pastils.” 

Well, pastils. And, perhaps, if somebody was to smoke about 
the house,” added Kczia, with a look that applied the ** somebody ” to 
her master, for they do say that in the Great Plague, the tobacconists 
were the only unaffected people in London.” 

“ You are quite correct,” said my father, and if needful, the house 
shall stink like a tap room. Only in that case, as I never could stomach 
even a cigar, and your mistress docs not smoke, and 1 will venture to 
answer for Mrs. Prideaux, you must take to the pipe yourself, Kezio, 
and do the fumigations.” 

“ And I would, too!” cried Kezia with energy, “ if it made mo as 
• sick as a dog ! ” 

“ Ah, you don’t know what you undertake,” said my mother. “ The 
truth is, I did once try to smoke my favourite geraniums, to destroy 
the insects.” 

“ And didn’t it kill ’em, ma’am ? ” asked Kezia. 

** By no means,” replied my motlier. ‘‘ Quite the contrary ; for 
your master found me insensible in the greenhouse, and the vermin 
as lively as ever.” 

My mother’s anecdote put an end to the discussion ; and my father 
having finisticd his breakfast, repaired to the surgery, and posted him- 
self at the desk usually occupied by Mr. Postle. A glance at the 
blutting-book showed how the assistant’s thoughts had been lately 
occupied, for the paper was covered with rough pen and ink illumi¬ 
nations, in the style called the Grotesque. Amongst the figures, two 
were particularly prominent and plainly recognisable by their features, 
however otherwise transformed. Thus the bearded profile of a cer¬ 
tain goat was obviously that of uncle Rumbold — he was, of course, 
the rampant Bear with the turbaiicd head of the Groat Mogul; and 
as unmistakably he was the hideous Ogre, elsewhere striding along, 
and clutching a fat naked child in each hand by the hair of its liead. 
The Demon with horns and a tail was a strong likeness of Doctor 
Sliackle; and the bottle-bellied Spider, with a human face, was evi¬ 
dently the same obnoxious personage. In a third design, he was 
dangling from a gibbet j and in a fourth, he lent his marked physiog¬ 
nomy to a huge Serpent, whicli, after a natural coil or two, twisted off 
into a corkscrew that wandering half over the paper, as if in 
Bcarcli of something to draw. Other emblems were equally significant 
of the assistant’s despondency and the ^ecay of the practice. The 
mortar, turned into a garden-pot, had a rose growing in it; and from 
the physic-basket, converted to domestic uses, protruded a bunch of 
carrots. 

And, in truth, the gloomy prospect entertained by the artist seemed 
likely to be realised : hour after hou? passed *away, and still the 
doctor found himself in the surgery without a patient qr a prescription. 
At last the confinement became so irksome, that he i-an up stairs to 
the assistant’s bed-room, to ascertain the true state of his case. The 
invalid was still asleep; but restless; grinding his teeth, turning from 
side to side, muttering, and occasionally tossing his arms, and clenched 
hands, as if labouring under the influence of some horrible ^eam. 
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Nevertheless he did not awake, when the doctor felt his forehead and 
examined his pulse: for conscious of an impending illness, and to 
counteract his nervous excitemenf^ he had taken a narcotic. 

“ This is more serious than I thought,” muttered my father. “ He 
is really ill, and must be looked to when he wakes.” And with a 
heavy heart and step the doctor slowly descended the stairs ; at the foot 
of which ho was intercepted by Kezia, with an inquiry after poor 
!iVIr. Postle. 

“ Worse than I could wish,” replied my father; and, with a deep 
sigh, he passed into the surgery, paralysed, so to speak, in his pro¬ 
fessional right arm. 

Still there came no customer ; a dearth of business less annoying,* 
however, to the proprietor than to another party who looked on. 
Led by the impulse of old habit, Kezia every now and then made a 
move towards the surgery, but on looking through the glass door, 
and seeing my father at the desk instead of Mr. Postle, immediately 
retreated. Yet these brief glimpses sufficed to fi*et her with the fact 
that, come when she would, there never was a living creature with the 
doctor, except the leeches. “ It's well,” she said, “ that our coixlials 
and corapeunds are so nasty \ for many a publican in such a case 
would take to drinking, and swallow up his own stock in trade.” 

At last, on one of her visits to the surgery, there was actually a 
strange man in it; no patient, however, but the carrier, who, having 
delivered u small parcel, and received the carritige money, immediately 
departed. My father opened the packet, briefly inspected the contents, 
and then, with an audible remark, deposited it in a drawer. The 
remark was meant for himself; but the gloss door being ajar, the ob¬ 
servation reached another, and not indifferent ear. 

All this time my mother was in the nursery discussing with Mrs. 
Prideaux the topics appropriate to the locality, and, in particular, the 
merits of various kin^ of food for babes; not forgetting her favourite 
story of the man-servant who was sent to the biscuit-baker’s for the 
infant victual, and forgetting the name of tops and bottoms, clapped 
his shilling on the counter, and said, “ Head or tail.” This anecdote 
she had told, and was just beginning another, when Kezia entered 
the room, with a melancholy face, of faded red and white, like an ill- 
dyed handkerchief with the colour partly wafehed out. She was evi¬ 
dently the bearer of evil tidings, which my mother immediately guessed 
to refer to Mr. Postle. *■ 

“ Yes, poor Mi*. Postle is very poorly,” replied Kezia. “ The doctor 
does not say so, implicitly, but he shakes his head, which stands, 
medically, for the same thing.” 

“ Why, then, we may have a fever in the house after all!” ex¬ 
claimed my mother. « 

And 1 have bad news besides,” said Kezia, her looks becoming 
still more gloomy, and her voice more dismal. ** Master has got his 
nymph down from London.” 

** His what!” cried my mother. 

“ His nymph,” repeated Kezia. 

1 conceive she means lymph,” suggested Mrs. Prideaux. 
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** YeS) Ijmph, or nymph,” said Kezia, ** it’s a pleasanter word than 
vaccinating matter. However, it’s come down from town, — and 1 
wish Doctor Jenner had been hung^ 1 do, before he invented it.” 
“But are you certain of it ?” inquired my mother. 

“ Quite,” answered Kezia: “ I saw the parcel. And as soon as 
Mr. Postle goes down, you will have master up here, at those dear 
babes to scarify their poor arms, and introduce the beastly vims into 
their little systems.” • 

Her prophecy was correct. In about half an hour my father made 
his appearance in the nursery, packet in hand, and proceeded to 
impart to my mother a piece of intelligence, of which to his surprise 
lie found her already in possession. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

OUR VACCINATION. 

I'hk practice of Vaccination, which has since proved such a bless¬ 
ing to mankind, was received at its first introduction into England 
with any thing but a gracious welcome. Like other great public 
benefits, it liad of course to encounter tlie opposition of that large 
<'las8 of persons who set their stereotype faces against all innovations ; 
but besides this resistance, active or passive, it involved, in its most 
material feature, a peculiarity adverse to its popularity. The mere 
notion of deriving a disease from a brute beast was sufficient to excite 
a prejudice against it in the minds of the million; and the most 
absurd stories of the deplorable effects of the cow-pock were currently 
circulated and believed by the ignorant and the credulous, especially 
in the provinces. Narratives were gravely repeated, and swallowei^ 
of horns tliat sprouted from human heads; — of human feet that 
hardened into parted hoofs ; — of human bodies that became pied or 
brindled with dappled hair; — in short, the ancient metamorphosis of 
Id seemed to liavc been only an extreme case of Vaccination. 

My mother, prone to misgiving, and easily cowed^ readily enter¬ 
tained the common fears and doubts on the subject; an impression 
in wliich she was stroi^ly backed by Kezia, who adopted the vulgar 
opinions to their utmost extent, and devoutly put faith in all the 
extravagant tales that were told of the^victims of the operation. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that the two females looked with no 
favourable eye on my fathei*’8 preparations; indeed, as far as wishing 
could effect it, the “ nymph ” and the lancet were more than once 
thrown out of the window. 

“ And are you really going, Georgy, to vaccinate the children ? ” 
asked my mother, with a faltering voice. 

“ I really am,” replied my father, and then resumed his quiet 
whistle, whilst he carefully charged a sharp lancet with the vacrine 
matter. 

“ Well, if you must you must,” said my mother. “ But for my 
pai’t I cannot reconcile my mind to it; and I'm afraid I never shall. 

1 4 
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There seems something so unnatural and revolting in transferring 
the humour of a diseased brute beast into the human frame!” 

“ Ah 1 the old story,” said myrfather, “ That we may expect to 
see the bovine humour break out again in horns and a tail. And do 
you really believe, my dear, that there is any foundation for such 
popular romances ?” 

“ Heaven knows!” said my mother. ** But very strange things 
are said to liave happened from it. Ask Kezia.” 

“ And pray what is your legend?” said my father, turning towards 
the maid of all work, 

** It’s about a little girl, sir,” replied Kezia, “ as was vaccinated 
down in our part of the country, namely, Suffolk.” 

“ And was turned into a heifer, eh ?” said my father. 

Why no, at least not in corporal shape,” said Kezia. “ And I won’t 
speak positive, though some do, to a pair of little knobs of horns, that 
one could just feel under the skin on her forehead. But this I know, 
it was moral impossible to keep her out of the fields, and from running 
about the common, and wading up to her knees in pools of water.” 

“ Pshaw! a mere country hoyden,” said my father. 

“ Perhaps she were,” said Kezia, reddening. Only in that case she 
needn’t have moo’d whenever a cow did; and what’s more, in summer 
time she always had a swarm of flies about her nose and cars.” 

“ I think I could account for tliat,” said my father. 

** Well, then,” cried Kezia, “ there was one thing that was cow-like 
at any rate. She couldn’t abide scarlet; and when they wanted to put 
her into a red frock she tore, and butted so with her liead, that they 
were forced to give it up.” 

« Very good,” said my father, again turning towards my mother. 
“ Well, my dear, I have heard Kezia’s story, and in spite of it, I think 
we may safely vaccinate the children, and run the risk of being tossed 
by them afterwards.” 

" It’s no joke,” said my mother in a crying tone, ‘‘ though you make 
one of it. It’s introducing an animal change into the constitution, and 
who knows, if such a thing as a murrain was to break out among the 
cattle, but the children might have it too?” 

** Why it would only be according to the old doctrine of sympathy,” 
said my father. 

“And why not?” said my mother. “It is well known that if a 
man is bit by a dog, and the,dog afterwards runs mad, the man will 
go crazy too!” 

“ A vulgar error,” my dear, said my father. “ An exploded fal¬ 
lacy. But come; make your mind easy. There is no more danger 
of the children’s having the murrain than of their bursting them¬ 
selves, as a cow sometimes doqs, in a clover flcld. As to the opera¬ 
tion itself, it is a mere flea-bite, and I will be responsible for'tlie 
consequences. —■•Mrs, Prideaux, may I trouble you to hold this little 
one^ on your lap,”— and the wilful doctor took one of the twins 
from the cradle and placed it in the arms of the genteel nurse. 

“ I can’t — I won’t see it done I ” screamed Kezia, turning her face 
to the wall, and throwing her apron over her head. 
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" Nor I neither,” exclaimed my mother, covering her face with her 
hands. And they were sincere in their horror. We, of this year of 
grace, 1845, convinced by experience of the beneficial effects of the 
discovery of Jenner, and consequently wiser in our JenneraHotif can¬ 
not sympathise with the ludicrous terrors that prevailed when Vac¬ 
cination was a new thing. They were nevertheless both strong 
and general, and hundreds and thousands of females would have had 
the same dread of the operation as my mother and her maid. « 

My father, meanwhile, grasping a little plump arm so firmly as to 
tighten the skin, thrice plunged his lancet obliquely into the flesh ; 
the infant expressing its sense of the proceeding by as many squalls. 

.Had it bellowedy there were two persons in the room who would not 
have been surprised in the least. My father then charged his lancet 
with fresh lynipli, which he introduced into the wounds; and then, 
having repeated the whole process on the other little fat arm, the 
babe was exchanged for his twin-brother, who imderwent seriatim 
the same operations. 

“ There! ” said ray father, as he finished the work. “ There they 
are insured for life against the smallpox and its disfigurations,” 

“ I wish they may be, and from all disfigurations beside^” said my 
mother, taking her hands from her eyes ; while Kezia removed her 
apron, and turning round from the wall, gazed mournfully on each 
little arm, scarred with what she called mentally, “ the mark of the 
beast.” 


EPIGRAM. 

A Lokp bought of late an outlandish estate, 
At its Wild Boars to Chevy and dig ; 

So some people purchase a pig in a poke, 
And others, a poke in a pig. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 

No. VUI. 


The bark thou law'it, yon luniincr mom, 
So gallj part fVom Oban’s bay. 

My eye beheld her dash’d and tom 
Far on the rocky Colonsay. 


Sounds, too, had come In midnight blast.— Sit WAf.TBB Scorr. 


Those who have not visited the noble remains of St. Donat’s Castle, 
which is still in better preservation than almost any of the other 
ancient ruins that render the county of Glamorgan so picturesque, 
will find it on the sea-const, a few miles to the westward of Lantwit, 
where once lived Will the Giantf who, when only seventeen sum¬ 
mers had passed over lus head, had towered to the height of seven 
feet seven inches. But the great demand upon the sources of life for 
such a secretion of muscle and hone at so rapid a rate was not 
supplied without fatal consequences : the vital powers were cxliausted 
in tlie effort, and the poor youth sank under a decline. Ilis burial 
was attended by an event which is still remembered in the parish 
annals. He had long loved to linger about one particular spot in the 
churchyard, marked by an ancient monumental stone that stood near 
the porch; and there the dying young man earnestly entreated that 
his last bed should be m^e. His desire was fulfilled: — but the 
earth had hardly rattled on his coffin, while the priest pronounced 
the impressive words — ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” —when the 
huge stone fell into the grave, and was buried with the corpse. 

The bold lias cliffs of the const, near St. Donat’s Castle, frown 
upon the sea, whose inroads have covered thf beach with boulders. 
In those precipitous cemeteries repose the relics of beings that once 
animated a former world — types of form now unkqpwn to the earth 
or its waters, and whiol' have been obliterated from the book of life 
for countless ages. On their tomb rest the walls of the decaying 
castle, whose founders have long since passed away, and whose family, 
Jlke that of the old sea-dragons, has become extinct. 

Strong must the castle bavq stood in the days of its power: the 
court-yard, the hoU, the outworks, all bear witness to its former 
grandeur. The "hanging garden appears to have been laid out in 
terraces, descending on the south between the castle wall and the sea. 
On tlie west was the park, and, within it, crowning a lofty site, rises 
an ancient lonely tower, commanding extensive views along shoi'e 
and to the seaward, and carrying the eye far over the waves of the 
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Bristol Channel. If tradition nia 7 be trusted, this was the station 
from which the vulture-like glance of the retainers watched the dis¬ 
tressed vessel labouring in the stsrm, readj to pounce upon the 
cargo for their lord, in the event of her destruction on that danger¬ 
ous coast. 

Sir William le Esterling, or Stradling, is generally named as the 
probable builder of the castle. He was one of the knights of Fitz- 
hamon, who gave him the estate and manor which the Stradlinga 
continued to hold without interruption for man^ centuries, when 
from failure of issue the property devolved upon the Mansels of Mar- 
gam, into whose family the Stradlings * had married. 

• So much of this ancient structure remains, that no very lively 
imagination is required to raise again the walls of the outworks, com¬ 
plete the pile 

From turret to foundation-stone," 

and people it with the mail-clad men who once kept watch and ward 
within its precincts. You ore awakened from this day-dream by 
multitudinous flights of mingled daws and pigeons wheeling around 
the battlements and perching thereon among the wild flowers that 
spring from the mouldering stone, and you cannot help thinking that 
it seems as if the souls of all the Stradlings and their connexions had 
undergone transmigration, and still loved to haunt the place. 

Neai’ly fourteen years have elapsed since shrieks w’ere heard at 
midnight, coming, as the villagers declared, from the direction of the 
old solitary tower. Some of the elder hearers described the sounds 
borne on the blast as exactly resembling the scream of the drowning, 

- ** the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony," 

and confidently prophesied shipwreck. 

It was in March, and the weather had been rough enough to render 
such a catastrophe more than probable; but, as the month advanced, 
the tempestuous winds subsided and passed away harmlessly. About 

* In St. Donat's church arc several of their monuments. One of them appears 
to have gone on a pUgrimsge to Jerusalem. His widow married Sir Reece ap 
Thomas. Most of the Stradlings were buried first in the chancel of the church, 
and were afterwards transfeYred to the chapel where the last Stradling lies. Here 
are the inscriptions on the tombs of the two last of the name—** errors excepted," 
as the accountants say. ^ • 

To the sacred memory of Edward Stradling of StiiDonat’s Castle, in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, Esq.; the eldest son of Sir Edward Stradling, Hart., by Elizabeth, the 
(laughter of Sir Edward M-insel of Margam, in the same county, Bart. He was 
Imrn the 30th of March, lGi)9, and departed this life, in the fear of God, the Sd day 
of October, 1726, aged 27, to the unspeakable griefc of his parents and all that knew 
him, being a most accomplished gentleman in«a)l respects." 

** Here lies Sir Thomas Stradling, the second Bart, of England, and last of tlie 
name; he was the second son of Sir Edward Stradling, Bart., by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Edward Mansel of Margam, Bart., and younger brother to Edward Strad¬ 
ling, Esq,, deposited within this tomb. He diw at Mompellier, the 27th oftSep- 
tember, 17S8, N. S., and was buried here the 19th of March following. By his 
death, the title and family, after its continuance here near 700 years, became ex¬ 
tinct suOf 26." 
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the eighteenth, the Frolic steamer that plied between Bristol and 
Haverfordwest, calling at Tenby, left the last-named port with a 
hundred and sixty souls on board. During the night, which was 
calm but rather foggy, she struck on the Nash Sands, nearly opposite 
to St. Donat’s Castle. Of all the passengers and crew, not one sur¬ 
vived to tell tlie dreadful tale *, but the dead that were ever and anon 
given up by the sea and washed upon the Glamorganshire coast told 
it too plainly. Some of these rest at Monknash, Marcross, St. Bride’s, 
and Cowbridge ; otliers were claimed by relations, and lie in hallowed 
earth far away by the side of their kindred. The wreck remained on 
the sand for some years, but has now disappeared, and nothing was 
ever known to account for this unexpected and terrible destruction of 
life. 

It can liardly be wondered at that the believers in the supernatural 
appeal to this distressing event with a sad triumph as one among a 
hundred other instances, that no Tolach was ever heard or seen 
without fatal consequences, however improbable it may have seemed, 
according to all natural appearances, that such a result was at hand. 
Every tiling, they say, promised a fine and safe passage — 

' “ The air was calni, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope and all her sisters play’d— 

but the voice that could not lie had gone forth; the bark was doomed : 
beneath the fair face of the deep Death lurked in the silence of night. 

Leaving for the present this enchanted and enchanting part of our 
island, we turn to records of 2 n'ophetic sights and sounds seen and 
heard in localities where the public mind is not so highly charged 
with belief in the supernatural. 

And first of sights. 

A distinguished author was looking out of his window in England. 
Suddenly he beheld his brother, who was then in India. Struck 
with surprise, he called his wife to come quickly to the window. She 
came, and with an exclamation of astonishment said, “ Your brother! ” 
Both gazed intently at the figure, which they saw for a few seconds; 
then it passed away. They noted the day and the hour. In due time 
their Indian letters came with the information that this brother had 
died on that same day and at the same hour. . 

Some years since, a lady wliose husband was an officer serving in 
India, had come to the resolution of joining him there. The prepara¬ 
tions were proceeding «whcn she came down, one morning, in a state 
of great agitation, and confidently stated that he was dead. Attempts 
were made to sliake her belief, and to induce her to think that she 
had been the sport of an idle dream : but, no j she declared that she 
had seen her deceased husband ^nd spoken with him. So strong was 
the impression made upon her mind, that she would not go out with 
her daughters as had been arranged, and did all in her power to dis¬ 
suade them from going. Their relations, however, making light of 
the "'mother’s declaration, persuaded them to fulfil their promised 
intentions, urging the double disappointment, if their father should 
find neither wife nor daughters as he had been led to expect; and 
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tliej were sent out under the care of a friend, notwithstanding the 
reiterated remonstrance of their mother, who told them they would 
only see their father’s grave, and remained in England. 

The voyage was safely concluded: but on the arrival of these 
young ladles in India, they found that their father had died on the 
very night of their mother’s visitation. 

Another of these instances; and we will trespass no longer on the 
patience of our friends, with these melancholy talcs. • 

A clergyman was betrothed to a young lady wlio lived in England. 
His duties called him abroad, and, one night, when the ship was in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean on her return to this country, he 
^ dreamed tliat he was walking through tlie lonely green lanes, rich 
with the wild rose and honeysuckle in the neighbourhood of the vil¬ 
lage where his beloved dwelt. As he wandered on in his dream, he 
came to the turning that led to her dwelling—when he met a funeral. 
He inquired whose it was, and was distinctly'answered. It was his 
Emma’s I He was a man of strong mind ; but he was so shaken by 
this vision of the night, and so deeply impressed by the vivid repre¬ 
sentation of the scene, that, as he entered the sad dream in his diary, 
ho felt an internal conviction of its truth. . 

On went the good ship with a fair wind, and soon reached the port 
where his brother stood ready to receive him as he landed, but with 
an expression on his face that betrayed bad news.—You need say 
nothing,” said the clergyman; ** Emma is no moreand he named 
the very night on which she died. 

These remarkable coincidences are pri^ses of which a careful record 
is kept; we will now turn to the other side of the account, observing 
only, incidentally, that one phase, at least, of second sight is infallible— 
the intuition by which a woman in love sees at a glance who is to be 
her rival. 

The confession may not be agreeable to those who, like Colonel 
Bath, have very high notions of “ the dignity of man,” or, as we 
once heal’d a charming lady of the deepest blue express it, ** enter¬ 
tain a well-grounded conviction of the sublimity of their intellectu¬ 
ality;” but they must condescend to reflect — ay, and acknowledge 
too — how much depends upon the chylopoietic system. The com¬ 
fortable state of the gastric Pere defamille is no slight element in the 
peace and prosperity of society, for upon the condition of that Archieus 
turns in great measure the soundness of IjJie mind as well os the health 
of the b^y. It has indeed been somewhat jlTofanely said—so, at 
least, romantic lovers tliink — that 

** The road by the stomach's the way to the heart;" 

but it cannot be denied that a man’s own happiness, and, as far as his 
temper is concerned, the happiness of others, vary with the condition 
and treatment of the digestive organs. Indeed the ancients made the 
liver the seat of love, and the other passions. Those who have felt 
the suffocating weight of “ The squab fiend,” with all its goblin train 
of atten^nts, know that the torments sustained by the victim of 
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Ephudtet are beyond description. The pen of Darwin, and the pencil 
of Fuseli — fertile as was his genius in horrors — fwled in portray¬ 
ing such agonies. Tliey were both masters; but they could not come 
up to the overwhelming truth. 

The abuse of the vinous stimulus frequently leads to the most ex¬ 
travagant delusions, as is well known. The visions of the intoxicated 
voluptuary are generally joyous at first, but they gradually siuk into 
'the sombre, melancholy, and terrible; till, when the end is near, the 
broken down nervous system leaves the ruined wretch a prey to all 
the horrors of delirium tremem. Under such a calamity, not only are 
the senses of sight and hearing so morbidly sensitive that the most 
frightful scenes and sounds distract the patient, but he has been even, 
known to writhe under the infliction of imaginary blows. 

That some are predisposed to optical and other delusions there can 
be no doubt. In such subjects, a slight cause added to no great 
derangement of the stomach, is suflicient to bring on one of tliese 
attacks. 

A painter of eminence, who had been frightened by servants in his 
youth, told me, that when he was a boy, he occasionally awoke sud¬ 
denly in Ijic night and beheld a goat in his room. His head was in¬ 
stantly hurried under the clothes ; but when he mustered suflicient 
courage to look again, the spectral goat had vanished. 

In after life he had been suffering under a disordered state of 
stomach, though he was in every respect a most temperate man. His 
wife had been ill, but had come down from her chamber into the 
drawing-room where he was sitting after dinner. During a pause in 
the conversation he dropped asleep. On awaking, he saw her dis¬ 
tinctly sitting in the chair which she had .occupied. Being attracted 
by something, he turned his head, and when he looked again towards 
the spot where he had just before seen her, he beheld her vacant 
chair. She had left the room before he awoke. Happily the lady 
recovered; but if her malady had terminated fatally, what would have 
been said of this incident ? 

No small light is thrown on these visitations when the presence of 
mind and philosophical temperament of the seer enables him not only 
to obsciwc the phenomenon accurately, but to make actual trial of the 
question, whether the sympathy of the brain with the stomach may 
not account for its presence. A remarkable proof that sucli may be 
the cause was related to meirby a friend, whose scientific attainments 
are of a high orde^* and who has distinguished himself by their 
practical application. 

It was lus misfortune, from no fault of his own, to be involved in a 
law-suit, and he was staying at the house of his legal adviser, who 
was well acquainted with all the intricacies of bis case. His profes¬ 
sional friend died suddenly. 

This was a h&avy blow. To say nothing of the shock consequent 
on^the awfully sadden departure of one whom he had respected and 
loved, the knowledge of my friend's aflairs which had been confi- 
dentidiy imparted to the deceased, and of which a deep and searching 
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Inquiry had made him completely master, had gone with him. Just 
as the crisis was at hand, my friend found Iiimself without support, 
and, for a moment, helpless. His state of mind may be imaging. 

He went to bed late; and, after some restless hours, slep^ as the 
Indian sleeps at the stake. He awoke suddenly, with a start. Before 
him stood his departed host smiling and beckoning to him. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. There stood the beckoning figure, 
as if inviting him towards the study to finish their consultation. Hei 
looked steadfastly at the form, which seemed semitransparent, and 
began to reason with himself as to the possibility that the scene might 
be the result of over-excited nerves and disordered digestion. 

• It was his custom to have a glass of cold water placed close to his 
bedside; and in order to see what effect on altered state of stomach 
would have upon the vision, he fixed his eyes upon the ghost and 
lifted the glass to his lips. As he drank, the phantom f^ed, and 
when he had drained the glass, melted into air. ^ 


THE CHANGED. 

A FRAGMENT. 

— Again I beheld her — two years of dissipation, of madness, had 
passed, and once more I saw her whom I had so basely deserted. 

It was at the Opera — she sat in a box near me; and though the 
paleness of her cheek gave her an almost unearthly appearance, I saw 
that she was lovely as ever. 

All eyes were upon her — all but mine: for one gla'Uce had called 
up so many painful recollections, that I dared not risk a second. The 
post with its exquisite delights rose vividly before me, as I gazed on 
her whose happiness I had wrecked. I felt myself a guilty wretch. 

“ Poor Emily I ” I myrmured, as tears of bitter remorse filled my 
eyes. I was interrupted by II-, who, touching my elbow, whis¬ 
pered, — ^ 

“ Look in that box on the right. Is it not .axtraordinary to see a 
young girl with such white hair?” 

1 turned impatiently from him: but so many remarks of the same 
kind were whispered by those near me, that the words seemed to hiss 
in my ears; the stage appeared filled ^ith fiery serpents, chasing and 
entwining each other, and tiic hilarity of the audience at the humour 
of Lablache sounded like the laugliter of mocking fiends. 

At length the first act was at an end. The curtain dropped. 

“ ru bet a dozen of champagne,” said one of my neighbours, “ tnat 
she has been frightened. Fear has been known to turn the hair grey 
in a single night.” 
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** You are mistaken,” said another. “ No sudden shock could have 
changed it so completely. 1 am a surgeon, and know something about 
these things: it is more likely the result of some secret sorrow, some 
mining grief.” 

** Perhaps she is a widow,” said a third; “ and has fretted for the 
loss of her husband ? * So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love.’ ” 

If the look with which I regarded the last speaker could have killed 
•him, there would have been one puppy less in the world. 

“ Your conjecture does not seem to be a very probable one,” said 
the surgeon ; ** she looks too young for a widow. 1 should say she 
was not more than seventeen or eighteen.” 

“ Just eighteen!” exclaimed I, involuntarily. 

Do you know the young lady, sir ? ” lie asked, turning to me. I 
was silent, and he continued. If the study of physiognomy is to be 
depended on, an unrequited passion is the cause of the calamity.” 

At these words I cquld no longer restrain my feelings. ** Be silent, 
for Heaven’s sake!” I exclaimed, grasping his hand convulsively. 
** 1 am the greatest villain on the face of the earth 1” 

He looked at me in astonishment; but just then the curtain again 
rose, and ^c clang of music drowned all other sounds. While every 
body’s attention was drawn to the performance, I took courage to 
look once more at Emily. How beautiful she was, as she sat with 
her melancholy gaze fixed on the stage.* So young, and already grief 
had decked her brow with the silvery badge of age I Could it be ? 
Was it Emily, once the adored of my soul, the queen of my youthful 
fancy ? Was it her whom I saw ? Her golden hair changed to white 
by grief for my inconstancy I 

Tlie play was over — mechanically I rose to go. As I reached the 
door, one of my friends hurried to meet me. 

“ How long have you been returned?” said he. ‘‘ Did you know 
that hlmily was in town ? I saw her just now. Good heavens! how 
it has changed her!” 

“It has, indeed!” said T, with a groan, “dreadfully, awfully 
changed her! ” 

Of course, you know the cause ?” 

“ Too well! too well! I am the cause I” 

“ You I What! Did you persuade her te do it ?” 

“ To do what ? ” 

“ Why, don’t you know c^hat, fancying her hair had a red tinge, 
she was persuaded tO use the new Victoria die, which has turned it 
white!” 
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The Bun had already sunk behind the Taunus mountains) and the 
heavy gates of the Jewish quarter of Frankfort were swung to and 
lock^ for the night. The long Sabbath was ended; and, as the in¬ 
habitants poured out from their houses of prayer, the streets assumed 
an appearance of bustle and activity in strong contrast with the quiet 
that reigned in those of their Christian neighbours. 

In a large ill-fumished apartment in one of the most dilapidated of 
the Israelitish houses, the family of Jacob Ha^el sat shivering round 
a hearth, where a few logs of wood smouldered, rather than burnt. 
The aged grandfather was seated in a high-backed chair, as decayed 
as its occupant, though its carved oak frame and faded velvet cover¬ 
ing showed the remains of former magnificence. It waa a purchase 
which Hassel, with many a sigh over his hard-earned money, had 
made in pity to his father’s infirmities. Rachel, the eldest of the 
children, a girl of about sixteen years of age, sat at the old man’s 
side, and next her her mother, Rebecca, thoughtfully reflecting on her 
numerous family and scanty means; for, in spite of a life spent in 
toil, Hassel, compared to the generality of those of his nation, was 
poor. 

The family were about to retire to rest, when they were startled by 
a loud knocking at the door. 

“ Is the Jew Hassel within ? ” was called out from the street. 

** Who can want entrance at this late hour ? ” said Rebecca, sinking 
her voice. It must be the watch ! Are they come to search the 
house ? ” 

“ We will put out the light and keep quiet,” answered her husband 
in the same tone. ** It may be they are only drunken people, Vho 
want to annoy us.” At this moment steps were heard on the stairs, 
several loud oaths were, uttered, and the door was kicked violently. 

** Open, in the Devil’s name! ” said one of the strangers. “ Do 
you pretend to be asleep when we have just seen your light? Open, 
or, by the Maas! we will kick your door down I” 

“ What are you afraid of, llassel ? ” cried another voice. “ Open, 
man, open; we have a good bargain for you.” 

** It is the innkeepers son from the Wiedenbusch,” whispered the 
Jew to his wife, after looking through, the keyhole. ** I must open 
the door, for one of the watch is with him. Go into the inner room 
with my father and the children.” 

** Tou must have been in a sound sleep, Jew,” said one of the ^en 
as they entered, “ not to hear us knock; or did a bad conscience make 
you fear to let us in ? " 

« We work hard, ipy masters,” replied Hassel; and as my con- 
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scijsnce is pure, it is not wonderful that I sleep soundly. But what 
makes 70 U visit me so late ? ” 

“ Late, do you call it ? ” said the innkeeper’s son. “ Why we are 
all alive and stirring in our house. A traveller has just arrived, and 
desires to see one of your nation who deals in jewds ; and, as you 
are as honest as any I am likely to get, 1 came to fetch you; hut 
you must make haste, for he does not stay long ; so put some rolls of 
Uucats in your pocket, and come quickly ” 

“Bolls of ducats I Where am I to get them? I am obliged to 
borrow from my friends even to carry on my poor trade,” said Hassel, 
as he entered the inner room. 

“Jacob,” whispered his wife, “ take no money with you. How do. 
they know you have ducats? and why should they advise you to take 
them ? Perhaps they mean to rob you. Go, first, and hear what thq 
stranger wants.” 

“ Nay, daughter! ” said the old man. “ If this affair must be con¬ 
cluded in such haste, your husband may lose a good bargain if he 
goes empty-handed. Take all the gold you have, Jacob; but tell 
the strangers you will fetch the money when the business is con¬ 
cluded.” , 

'Following this advice, Rebecca opened a coffer and took out several 
parcels of money. While she plac^ them in her husband’s pockets, 
one of the younger children was made to scream, and Rachel, his 
eldest sister, began to scold him loudly, in order to drown the gingling 
of the keys. 

“ We cannot wait here all night,” said one of the men. “ If you 
do not like to come, we must get some one else.” 

“ I am ready,” said Hassel, joining them, “ though I must go with¬ 
out money, for there is none in the house. But it is no matter : a 
word to my neighbour Wolf will do as well.” 

On arriving at the Wiedenbuscb, then the principal inn at Frank¬ 
fort, Hassel was shown into an apartment, where he found a tall man 
dressed in an eastern costume. His features were handsome, and his 
deportment noble and commanding. Accosting the Jew in German, 
but with a foreign accent, he said,— 

“ You are not the man I wished to see, but I am told you are 
honest *, and if you have the money I want, And we can conclude the 
bargain, it may be the means of making your fortune.” 

He opened a casket and^displayed a set of jewels of such enor¬ 
mous value, that Hanel instantly saw they would be far beyond his 
powel: to purchase. The peculiar manner in which they were set, as 
well as their beauty, convinced him they could only be the prq)crty 
of some princely house. In the centre was a crown formed of diamonds 
of immense size, and of the purest water. It lay between the insignia 
of two orders of knighthood, in one of which the Christian cross, 
formed of rubier fiamed from the midst of a cluster of sparkling bril¬ 
liants. Hossel's confusion was so great, that the stranger, who waited 
in the expectation that he was calculating the sum he should offer for 
them, became impatient 

“How now, old man!” said he, striking him on the shoulder. 
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** Why do you hesitate ? Does not one glance ^ow you that th^ 
diamonds are good and true, or do I look like a man who has come 
dishonestly by them p » ' • 

“By the God of my fathers I” stammered the Jew, “never did 
my eyes behold more costly jewels: but I was silent b^use 1 have 
seen enough to show me the impossibility of purchasing them, even 
with the aid of my friends.” 

“ Let not that trouble you,” said the stranger. “ If you will len^ 
money on the trinkets, it would suit me better than selling them. 
The man whom I came here to seek would willingly do so; but as he is' 
absent, and my haste brooks no delay, all I ask is, that you should 
* lend me four hundred ducats, and hold the jewels in deposit. If I 
do not return, one whom I can trust shall bring the money, and pay 
gprhatever you may ask for interest, besides a handsome present for 
yourself.” 

Advantageous as was this proposal, the natural timidity of Hassel 
made him hesitate at accepting it; and he resolved to gain time 
before he concluded a transaction that might bring him into trouble. 

“ The sum you ask, noble sir,” he replied, “ is far within the value 
of the deposit; but 1 am not rich, and must seek the 'help of my 
friends to make it up.” 

“ By Heaven ! ” exclaimed the other, “ this passes my patience. I 
tell you, Jew, that life and death are on my errand, and that I cannot 
stay an hour in this town. You trifle wi^ me I You have the sum, 
and more about you. Is not your hand at this moment pressed to 
your side, to be sure that the gold is safe. Out with it, then, if you 
love your life I ” 

Taking a pistol from the table, he presented it at Hassel, who trem¬ 
bled in every limb. 

“ Your will shall be obeyed, my lord,” said he, laying four parcels 
of ducats on the table. 

The stranger fastened a silk covering on the casket, and, sealing it 
with a massive seal, placed it in Hussers hands, and dismissed him. 
The latter, confused with his strange adventure, returned home and 
recounted it to his father and wife, by whom the impression on the 
seal was eagerly examined. The arms evidently belonged to some 
family of the highest rank ; but the motto round them was in a lan¬ 
guage unknown to Hassel. Satisfied os to the stranger’s right to 
dispose of the trinkets, the casket waA carefully locked in his iron 
coffer. ** 

A year passed, and the jewels had not been reclaimed, when the 
aged grandfather lay on his death-bed. Around it stood his friends, 
watching with awe the last struggles of departing life. At a sign 
from the dying man, that he wished to speak to his son and daughter 
alone, the rest left the apartment. 

“ Children! ” said he, “ the Gnd of Israel has decreed that we must 
toil to live, but his blessing will follow those only who are fair in their 
dealings. Promise me that the casket so mysteriously deposited in 
your hands shall be kept till its rightful owner returns.” 

“ But, father! ” cried Hassel, “ think on what you are asking. 
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To wait, perhaps for years, the return of the money I have advanced, 
may ruin me.” 

" It will not ruin you, my son.^ An inward voice tells me that if 
you are honest In this matter, the Lord will return it to you a thou¬ 
sand fold; but on him who touches those jewels, his curse and mine 
wiU lie.” 

These solemn words from his dying father hod for Hassel all the 
force of a law ; and he and his wife took an oath that the diamonds 
should never be made use of either by them or their children. 

The promise was faithfully observed. Hassel and his wife at length 
slept with their forefathers; their sons were dead or wanderers in 
foreign lands; and Rachel, their daughter, a widow with one child, 
inhabited the house in which her father had formerly resided. The 
mysterious easket still reposed in the coffer in which it had bcc^ 
deposited twenty years before. From the time of its acquisition, 
Kassel’s circumstances had improved rapidly, and the prosperity of 
his family had become identified in his mind with its possession. 
Rachel, to whose care it had been bequeathed, regarded tlie deposit 
with equal awe, and often repeated to her daughter his description of 
the resplendent crown, and the dazzling brightness of the two suns 
that lay on each side of it. Her account made a deep impression on 
her hearer. Rachel, who was blind, often sent her to the coffer in 
quest of money; and on these occasions she would stand gazing on 
the piece of faded silk that hid from her view a treasure of such ines¬ 
timable value. 

Miriam, Rachel’s daughter, was at this time about eighteen years of 
age, and the fame of her beauty was so great, that even strangers 
who visited Frankfort were attracted into the Jewish quarter of the 
town in hopes of seeing the “ Pearl of Israel,” as she was called. 
But their trouble was thrown away; for Rachel, whose blindness pre¬ 
vented her from leaving home, scarcely allowed her daughter to quit 
her side. According to tlie custom of her people, she had affianced 
her to a young man of their own nation. Many bad sought the hand 
of the beautiful Jewess; but Reuben had been chosen as much for 
his good character as for his reputed wealth. After receiving the 
promise of Miriam’s hand, he had left Frankfort on affairs connected 
with his business; and excepting an old woman, the widow of a Por¬ 
tuguese Jew, Rachel had no visiters. Sarah was ostensibly a dealer 
in scents, washes for the skio; and other necessaries of the toilet; but 
this was not her only^rade. Xo one could carry a message, or slip a 
billet-doux, more dexterously than the wrinkled old Portuguese ; and 
the young of both sexes often availed themselves of her services: 
but her talents in this line being chiefiy exercised among the Christian 
part of the community, her character was unsuspected by Rachel, to 
whose lonely existence her society, and the news she brought of all 
that passed in Frankfort, were a welcome relief. 

Qn Miriam the artful old woman exercised a still stronger influence 
— th&t of flatteiT. She was never tired of admiring her long black 
silken hair, her huge languishing eyes, the pearly whiteness of her 
. skin, and the rich carmine that tint^ her cheek. However merited 
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these compliments, Sarah had interested motives for trying to ingra¬ 
tiate herself into the good graces of the young Jewess, for many a 
youthful gallant bought her wares in hopes of inducing her to say 
a few words in his favour to the “ Pearl of Israel.” 

The city of Frankfort was at this time unusually gay, for the 
coronation of the Emperor Joseph was about to take place. Every 
house was crowded with strangers, and the streets were thronged 
with the equipages of the ambass^ors and persons of distinction* 
Miriam, in tlie absence of her betrothed, never left the house ; and 
Sarah’s visits, bringing accounts of the preparations for the cere¬ 
mony, were eagerly expected by her. 

One day the old woman found Rachel asleep, and Miriam in an 
inner room arranging her hair before a mirror. Making her a sign 

f t to ^disturb her mother: — 

“ How lovely you look with your hair loosened,” she whispered. 
“ If the young Greek prince could only see you now—” 

“ The young Greek prince I ” interrupted Miriam. “ I have never 
heard of him.” 

“ True I true I ” replied Sarah. “ You are kept such a prisoner I 
What a pity it is that you cannot accompany me into the houses of 
the Christians. There you would see handsome young men enougli. 
Ay ! and hear what they say of you, too; but I shall not tell you 
what it is, for fear of making you vain ; though, to be sure, your 
looking-glass will speak plainer on that subject than I can.” 

** Plainer than you! Do you think me vain enough to believe all 
your compliments ? But, my good Sarah, tell me what they say of 
me. I only want to know if it is any thing bad.” 

“ Bad ! No, no, my child; I hear nothing but praises of your 
beauty — but did not your mother call ? Blind people have sharp 
ears, and there is no occasion for her to overhear our conversa¬ 
tion.” 

While Miriam stole on tiptoe to ascertain whether her mother still 
slept, Sarah drew a picture from under her cloak, and placed it in 
such a light that the eyes of the young girl fell on it the moment she 
re-entered the room. A cry of surprise escaped her lips. It was 
the portrait of a young man, handsome enough to be compared for 
beauty to Miriam hersejf. Fortunately for Sarah’s plans, R^hel was 
not awakened by her daughter’s exclamation. 

“ Foolish child! ” said Sarah, ** to bg so agitated by a picture. 
What would you say if you saw the original ^ Tliis is the portrait 
of the young Greek prince, Demetrius, who entreats permission to 
present the original to you as I have presented the picture.” 

“ The young Greek prince ! ” murmured Miriam, whose very brow 
crimsoned as she fixed her eyes on the ^animated countenance of the 
stranger. Sarah grinned with delight. 

“A few days ago he sent for me. It was to tall me — be not 
startled — of his love for you, my child. He asked me to obtain an 
interview for him. Old as I am, I can refuse nothing to his hand¬ 
some face ; but what could I do ? As I told him, I have no means of 
bringing you together. Well, yesterday he sent for me again, God 
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of Abraham ! how he is changed I He looks like a man who baa not 
a month to live. ‘ Dear Sarah,’ said he, ‘ unless I can speak with her 
whom I love, 1 shall die. Plead cny cause. Tell her one word from 
her lips may save my life: she cannot be so cruel as to refuse it.’ 
My dear child, if you can be hard-hearted to this poor young man, 
I cannot; nor can 1 see him, rich and noble as he is, implore for one 
word of pity in vain. I asked for his portrait to show you. As for 
yours, he has bought every one he can find, and passes his whole 
time in contemplating them. And now 1 want you to grant me a fa¬ 
vour ; but before I tell you what it is, to convince me that your heart is 
not as cold as some people think it, you must press your lips to those 
of the picture. Come, do not hesitate! Do you think I would ask 
any thing wrong ? It would be such a consolation to the poor prince 
who adores you; and, after all, it is only a picture.” A glowing kii 
was imprinted on the canvass; and, delighted at this proof of h 
success, the temptress went on. “ Be at the window at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow.” 

Before Miriam could answer, her mother’s voice was heard calling 
her; and Sarah, whispering ** Remember twelve o’clock ! ” glided 
from the room. 

Miriam passed a sleepless night. The insinuating discourse of the 
old Portuguese had worked the desired effect on her inexperienced 
mind, and she was at the window long before the appointed hour. As 
the last stroke of twelve was heard from the cathedral her heart beat 
violently, for the sound of horses’ feet caught her ear. The rider 
was a young man attired in the costume of a Hungarian nobleman ; 
but his elegant dress was unmarked by Miriam, as the handsome 
countenance of the original of the portrait met her view. He rode 
slowly past the house, and, fixing a long admiring gaze on the fair 
Jewess, saluted her. The surrounding objects seemed to swim before 
her eyes, as she strained them to catch a last glimpse of her admirer. 
“ Can he really love me ? ” she thought — “ me, the daughter of a 
despised people. Yet, Jewess as I am, if all Sarah says be true, it 
would be ungrateful not to return the Christian’s love. He is a 
prince, it is true ; but have I not in yonder coffer a crown, which he 
could give me the right to wear ? " 

Among the most conspicuous of tlie visitors Frankfort at this 
time was the young Prince Demetrius Comnenus. His family, al¬ 
though descended from thatjpf the emperors of Constantinople, had, 
under the dominion of the Turks, been reduced to the rank of petty 
princes, holding their property and lives at the caprice of their 
masters. 

Fired with ideas of the ancient liberty of Greece, the father of the 
prince had beaded a conspiracy for the overthrow of their power. 
The plot was discovered, and he was forced to fiy his country. Many 
months afterwards, a letter from a friend informed him that his only 
soz|, whom he had supposed murdered, had, through the devotion of 
a servant, escaped the fate of the rest of the family, and was then 
near the frontier, where his father was entreated to join him. Hastily 
collecting the necessary fund^ he set off; but scarcely had he em- 
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braced his child, than the house was surrounded bj Turkic soldiers, 
and the unfortunate prince was seized, conducted to prison, and fh)m 
thence to execution. It was said ^hat he had been betrayed by a 
foreign Jew. 

The young Demetrius was fortunate enough to escape into Hun* 
gary, where a nobleman, pitying his destitute situation, had him 
educated with his own son, procured him a commission in a Hun¬ 
garian regiment, and a place about the emperor’s person. The duties 
of his charge had brought him at this time to Frankfort. 

Biding one day along a narrow street, his progress was obstructed 
by a crowd of people gathered round a man who seemed to be 
haranguing them. Curious to know the subject of his oration, he 
despatched a servant to inquire. The latter returned with a roll of 
paper. “My Lord,” said he, *‘thc people are pressing round a 
picture-vender, who is selling portaits of a Jewess celebrated in this 
city for her beauty. 1 bought one, if your Highness pleases to 
take it.” 

The prince received the picture without deigning to cast a glance 
on it, and ascended the stairs holding it mechanically in his hand. 
Entering his apartment, he threw it on a table. As he did so it 
unfolded, and he started as he looked on the loveliness of the coun¬ 
tenance. Could the picture of a Jewess — of one of that race that, 
for his father’s sake, he hated — produce such an effect on him, and 
was her beau^ really such as it was there depicted ? ” 

While asking himself these questions, a gentle tap at his door pre¬ 
ceded the entrance of the well-known Sarah. Interrupting her in the 
enumeration of her wares — 

“ Tell me, woman,” said he, “ is the Jewess whom they talk about 
really as handsome as this picture represents her ? ” 

**As the Lord is just!” returned she, **the chaste damsel is a 
thousand times fairer than you there see her.” 

“ Chaste! say you ? Has she ever withstood the temptations of 
rank and wealth ? ” 

“ Miriam has been well brought up, my Lord; is betrothed, and 
has riches enough of her own to bo above the power of temptation. 
Nothing but love could-” 

“ How ? ” interrupted the young man. “ Did you not say she was 
betrothed?” * 

“ True ; and yet she does not know what it is to love ? ” 

“ In that case,” said the prince, throwing hjmself on a sofa, “ tell 
her that I love her, and arrange matters so that she may love me.” 

“ N^ I ” exclaimed the old woman, fei^ing astonishment. “ You 
are a Christian and a prince, and Miriam a Jewess, You cannot 
mean it 1 ” 

“ Leave that to me,” he returned. ** Do what you can to win her 
for me, and you shall have a reward that even your rapacious soul 
does not dream of.” 

An imperative gesture warned her that he was not to he ar^ed 
with, and she left him, reflecting on the means by which she could 
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earn the promised recompense. Ambition and vanity were powerful 
agents, and she resolved to try their influence on Miriam. How far 
she succeeded we have already seen. 

Sure that Miriam would be impatient to see her again, she pur¬ 
posely deferred her visit for some days. One evening she entered 
Rachel’s apartment, with a small lantern in her hand. The blind 
woman occupied her usual place by the Are, and Miriam and the 
Portuguese held a whispered conversation together. 

<<What are you saying about princes and Greeks?’’ inquired 
Rachel. “What is it that is so splendid?** 

“There is splendour enough in Frankfort at present/ returned 
the other; “ but I was telling your daughter a story of a prince who 
once on a time was so much in love with a maiden of our creed, that 
he shared his throne with her ** 

“And so she became his paramour, and was accursed of her people,'* 
interrupted Rachel. 

“ Nay! nay! he honoured her as much as if she had been his wife, 
and her chil^n reigned as princes in the land,” continued the other, 
winking to Miriam. “ But it is only a tale, you know; such things 
do not happen now-a-days.” 

“ Weill you can finish your tale when I am in bed,” said Rachel 
rising. As Miriam left the room to assist her mother, Sarah, opening 
the window, placed her lantern outside it. Soon after, a step was 
heard on the stairs, and going to the door she held a conversation in 
a low voice with some one outside. It was scarcely ended, when 
Miriam, returning, asked the meaning of the light at the window. 

“ My child! ’* said Sarah, “ know you not, that on the sea-coast men 
light fires to guide the storm-driven mariner to the haven, and in 
like manner is this lantern placed for the guidance of one who, tor¬ 
mented by stormy passion, vainly seeks a haven of rest.” 

** What mean you ?” asked the young Jewess. 

“ 1 mean that the handsomest and noblest youth in Frankfort stays 
a suppliant at your door, and with sighs and tears implores your 
pity.” 

“ Nay, Sarah, now I understand you less than ever,” said Miriam, 
whose blushes showed a greater knowledge of the old woman’s 
meaning than she was willing to allow. , 

“In a word, then,” said the other, “Prince Demetrius, the idol of 
every female heart, is withou]; and waits the sentence, that from your 
lips is to bring him mne^ or bliss.** 

On the following day, Sarah appeared before the prince with smiles 
that formed a striking cont^t to his gloomy countenance. 

“ Hear me, old sorceress! ” he exclaimed: “ did you think when 
you took me to your Jewess, that I was going to play the part of 
Jacob, and dally round her for seven years. I hate your people, and 
if I concealed my feelings, it was because I expected to have a 
pleasant adventure to relate, instead of hearing a rigmarole about 
duty, and virtue, and seeing your long nose always before me. 
There is your money, and now keep out of my way, for by Heaven, 
if you get me into your Jewish quarter a third time, my sword will 
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leap from its scabbard to revenge my father’s death on all I meet 
there.” 

“Tut I tut! prince; a handsome girl (and where will you see 
Miriam’s equal ?), though she be a Jewess, is not to be gained without 
trouble. She loves you already, or she would not have consented to 
an interview, so we must not despair.” 

** You put me beyond my patience! ” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“ I tell you again, that I hate your whole race. By their treachery, 
my father was delivered into the hands of his murderers: among 
them are still concealed the emblems of royalty, that once formed the 
pride of our house. Accursed be ye all 1 ” 

** Well I well! I will say no more about it,” replied the old woman, 
'chinking the gold she had received; “ but for all that, my young 
prince,” she muttered as she descended the stairs, “ if I can catch 
this pretty dove for you, you will not refuse the gift from the hands- 
of the old Jewess Sarah.” 

Among the entertainments that were to be given in honour of the 
coronation was a masked ball. The great preparations that were 
making to render this fSte worthy of the occasion were the theme of 
universal conversation. Sarah’s trade, as a vender of objects for the 
toilet, made her particularly active at this time, and there was scarcely 
a family of any consequence in Frankfort in which her services were 
not in requisition. One morning she was creeping along with her 
basket under her cloak, when a well-known signd made her look up; 
Prince Demetrius was lounging at his window, and beckoned her to 
come to him. She entered Ms room, chuckling to herself as she 
guessed the purpose of his summons, and cunningly resolved to leave 
Mm to introduce the subject of both thmr thoughts. With this in¬ 
tention, she pretended to be much struck with the splendour of his 
Hungarian uWorm, wMch was lying on a table. 

“You will have an opportunity of seeing all this magnificence 
more fully displayed to-night,” said he; “for of course you will 
honour the masked ball with your presence?” 

“ I am glad to see your highness in such good spirits. A poor 
Israelite like me go to the ball! I would not give a ducat for the 
life of the richest and best among us, who should show himself in the 
Romer Salle this night! not the beauteous Miriam herself.” 

“ Miriam I ” interrupted he; “ how is the Jewess ? Have you 
seen her since that night ? ” 

“ Ah! poor cMld! she is fretting herself, ajjd lamenting that she 
has incurred your highness’s displeasure.” 

“ My displeasure! By no means. Bring her to me, and I will 
soon comfort her. The girl is handsome enough to warrant a slight 

risk of paradise for her si&e.” ^ 

“ For shame, prince! ” said Sarah, turning as if to leave the room. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry? I^»you think I do 
not know what you want? take this purse. ^ Here is a ticket that will 
admit you to the b^l, and if you bring Miriam with you, you knoV 1 

can be grateful.” , . . i j. 

Sarah’s resolution was soon taken. She procured a suitable dis- 
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guise, and set off to visit Miriam, whom she had not seen for some 
da^rs. 

On arriving, she found Bachel^ill, and one of the neighbours, who 
acted as nurse, sitting hj the bed-side. A glance at Miriam’s anxious 
countenance convinced her that a proposal for a meeting between the 
lovers would be favourably received; and telling her that she had 
just seen the prince, she artfully insinuated that the moment was 
^come on which the future prosperity of her whole life depended. 
Satisfied with the effect her hints h^ produced, for Miriam’s eyes 
lighted up at the mention of her lover’s name, Sarah displayed the 
costume she had bought. It had been made for a lady of high rank, 
who was prevented, by the sudden death of her husband, from making 
use of it. Dazzled with its splendour, Miriam in astonishment asked * 
what it was for. 

** Prince Demetrius charged me to get it for you to go to the ball 
in,” said Sarah; ** but you must not lose time. I know a person who 
will lend a room where you may dress, and who will accompany you 
in a domino. Not that you will want her long, for the prince will 
soon find you out.” 

In spite of Miriam’s wish to see her lover, it was not without a 
violent inward struggle that she resolved to take advantage of Sarah’s 
offer; but female vanity whispered that such an opportunity of ap¬ 
pearing in the full blaze of her charms might never occur again. 

** 1 will go,” she at length said. “ Yes, I will see him, though 
destruction lie in my path! ” 

To satisfy Sarah, she tried on the dress. It was of antique fashion *, 
and by its form, as well as the richness of its materials, was evidently 
intended to represent the costume of some royal personage of ancient 
days. The young Jewess stood before the mirror, and her cheek was 
flushed with pleasure as she saw her lovely face and figure set off by 
the robes of a queen. 

** I shall appear before him as a princess,” she said; ** but some¬ 
thing is still wanting to represent the character properly. See, 
Sarah, in that coffer lie ornaments that would make this costume 
surpass every other in the Homer Salle.” 

While speaking, she half unconsciously took out the casket, and 
unwrapped the silk from round it. For the first time she beheld tlie 
seal, whole and entire as it had been, when a quarter of a century 
before, her honest grandfather had received it from the stranger. 

Have you no kni(p ? ” sa^d Sarah, as she snatched the casket from 
her hand and tore off the seal that fastened the string. Mii'iam 
started at the dazzling brilliancy of the jewels. 

“ What have you done ? ” she faintly asked. 

Without answering, the old woman placed the crown on Miriam’s 
head, and clasping her hands "as she beheld the diamonds sparkling 
among her jetty locks — “Surely!” she exclaimed, “Esther her¬ 
self, when attir^ to go before the king, was not fairer than you. 
Gr(^ child, and conquer as she did! ” 

Encouraged by these words, Miriam accompanied Sarah to the 
room which the latter had engaged for her to dress in. The crown 
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was again placed on her head. ** Must I wear the red cross ? ** she 
asked with a shudder, as she saw Sarah with the insignia of the order 
in her hand. ^ 

To be sure you must,*^ was the answer. I will place it on your 
bosom, and no one will then suspect that a Jewess is concealed 
beneath your mask.’’ 

It would be impossible to describe the astonishment of Miriam, on 
entering the Bomer Salle, at the splendid sight that greeted her. 
The dais, where sat the emperor, surrounded by his brilliant court, 
the rich dresses of the Hungarians, the jewels, the embroideiy, and 
the waving plumes of the courtiers and ambassadors, all struck on 
her dazzled senses like a scene of enchantment Bu^ if admiration 
*almoat deprived her of the power of motion, the sensation her ap¬ 
pearance excited in the assemblage was quite as great, and it woidd 
be difficult to say whether the beauty of her figure, or the extra¬ 
ordinary value of her jewels, attracted the most attention. 

The clang of the trumpets which had welcomed the imperial guest 
had ceased, and was succeeded by a symphony played entirely on 
dates. While every breath was hushed, every ear attentive to catch 
the harmonious sounds, a loud cry rang through the Salle. All eyes 
turned to reprove the disturber. A t^ commanding figure in uni¬ 
form was seen reclining on a sofa, as if struck down by some sudden 
blow. The crowd closed round him, and the respect shown to the 
imperial presence caused the occurrence to pass without further 
notice. 

The Polonaise led by the emperor himself had begun, and Miriam 
had as yet seen no traces of Prince Demetrius. Sick at heart, she 
left her companion and wandered from the ball-room into a smaller 
apartment, where she sunk on a sofa. More than one person curious 
to know the name of the brilliant mask, bad followed her, but her 
short impatient answers baffled all their attempts at conversation. 
Freed from their importunities, Miriam had been for some minutes 
alone, when a mask whom she had not before seen placed himself 
beside her. She started, for that proud step, that stately mien, 
could only belong to one person. The very sound of his voice^ in 
spite of an attempt to disguise it, convinced her it was the prince. 
His conversation left it uncertain whether he had already recognised 
her, for he seemed anxious to ascertain her name and rank. Miriam's 
delight at finding her lover amounted to ecstasy; she playfully 
parried his questions by insisting that *^6 alrq^y knew all he was 
asking. At length, remembering that a longer stay would be im¬ 
prudent, she rose to depart. 

“ You shall not leave me,” said the mask pressing her hand. 

** Aim I ” returned Miriam. You will not wish to detain me, 
when you hear that it is to no princes you are paying your court, 
but to a poor maiden, who wears a crown to which $he has no right, 
whose only riches are a pair of black eyes, with which to weep your 
absence, and long raven locks to dry them with.” * 

“ I know I ” whispered the other. “ You are the Jewess--” 

“ And if I am! ” she interrupted, “ will you deceive me and break 
my heart ? ** 
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“ L«t U9 understand each other,” said her companion impatiently. 
“ You had those jewels from your father.” 

“From my grandfather, whft received them from a prince. I 
ought not to mention it, but I can conceal nothing from you.” 

** I know the story,” said the mask, ** but you are going home. I 
will accompany you.” 

Miriam’s companion came up at this moment, and the three left 
jthe Romer Salle together. 

Early the next morning, a travelling chaise with one person inside 
was proceeding along a street in Frankfort leading to the Jewish 
quarter of the town, when its progress was stopped by a crowd of 
persons assembled before a house, and seemingly in the most violent 
state of excitement. The traveller demanded the cause of the dis-' 
turbance. He was answered that a young Jewess named Miriam 
lay a corpse in the house. It was supposed that she had been mur¬ 
dered by an old Portuguese Jewess, named Sarah, assisted by a 
woman of ill-fame, in whose room the deed had been done. 

It was Reuben, Miriam’s betrothed, who was just returning from 
his journey, to whom these melancholy tidings were communicated. 
Overwhelmed with horror, he entreated permission to sec the body. 
He was refused, for the house was in possession of the city autho¬ 
rities. While he still disputed the point, a rush of the people drove 
him back, and curses were heard from every tongue as the two 
culprits, loudly protesting their innocence, were conveyed to prison. 
Soon after, some of the principal members of the Jewish community 
came to fetch the body of Miriam to her mother’s house. Even in 
death, the matchless beauty of “ the Pearl of Israel,” was the admir¬ 
ation of all who beheld her. She lay with her rich garments drenched 
with the blood that had flowed from a wound near the heart. The 
black hair, from which the crown had been hastily torn, hung in 
disorder over her snowy neck, where the bloody marks of the mur¬ 
derer’s hand had left evidence of the violence with which the ruby 
cross had been snatched from her bosom. 

The coronation was over, and all the strangers had left Frankfort 
before Sarah and her accomplice were brought to trial Although 
protesting that they were not guilty, the proofs appeared so strong 
against them, that they were condemned without a dissenting voice. 
On the scaffiiid, Sarah uttered bitter curses against her judges, while 
her companion stretching out her hands in a li^t appeal to her fellow- 
citizens, declared that^she di^ innocent. 


Tears rolled on, the story of Miriam had become a tale remembered 
only when some traveller explored the Jewish quarter of the city, 
when the Syndic of the Jews was one day requested to accompany 
a person newly arrived in Frankfort to the Hebrew burying ground, 
l^e stranger was a man of remarkable appearance. Although ap¬ 
parently upwards of sixty years of age, his tall figure retained much 
of its former strength and elasticity. When excited by strong emo¬ 
tions, his black eyes sparkled with all the fire of youth; but his 
contracted brow and compressed lips seemed to mark him as one who 
had suffered muob pain, mental or bodily. 
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On entering the cemetery, he requested to be shown the place 
where Miriam was buried. Passing numerous graye-stones inscribed 
with Hebrew characters, his conductbr led the way to a lowly hillock, 
the stone of which was fast crumbling away. “Here,” said he, 
** lies the body of the loveliest and most unfortunate of her sex. Evil 
was the day that the unhappy girl ceased to remember the gulf that 
separates a Jew from a Christian I ** 

These words were spoken with a bitterness that caused the stranger* 
to look earnestly at the speaker, and he saw that his eyes were filled 
with tears, “ Were you her brother ? ” he asked. 

“ 1 was more I ” replied the other. “ I was her betrothed: but 
*for my fatal journey she might now be alive, the mother of my chil¬ 
dren. The tragic story has never been clearly explained, for the 
declaration of the two women seemed to implicate a third person in 
the transaction; but neither he nor the fate of the jewels could ever 
be discovered.” 

“Perhaps,” said the stranger after a short silence, “I could give 
you th6 information you wish for. My mission here is connected 
with the circumstances that you speak of; but you must grant me 
two requests. The one is to be silent respecting my visit $ the other, 
to permit me to enter this cemetery alone, as often as I wish.” 

His hearer, greatly surprised, promised to observe the conditions, 
and they left the place together. 

“ The two women,” said the stranger, “ were innocent. The 
murder was committed by a servant of the prince’s; the same who in 
his infancy twice saved him from sharing his father’s fate. Marco, 
that was his name, had been brought up in the family, was warmly 
attached to his master, and swore, if ever it were in his power, to 
revenge his death. On recognising the jewels, Prince jDemetrius 
left the ball and communicated his discovery to this man, charging 
him not to lose sight of them. The stpry ran, that Prince Constantino 
had been betray^ by a Jew,' and it was natural to suppose that the 
person possessing them, ^nd who owned that she belonged to that 
people, was the child of the betrayer. Marco watched her and her 
companion to the house, and taking the opportunity of the absence of 
the latter, he entered Miriam’s room. He was jo^ully received, for 
she took him for his master—you know the rest. Prince Demetrius 
soon after married, and the crown that was torn from the brow of the 
murdered girl adorned that of his bride'. From that hour the curse 
of Heaven seemed to pursue him. His children died, his wife was 
faithless, he lost the emperor’s favour ; and when at last, a banished 
man, he knelt by the bedside of the assassin, he promised that the 
fatal jewels shoidd be offered as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes 
of the innocent victim.” , 

The stranger took his leave, nor did the Syndic ever see him again, 
for on the following day he left Frankfort; Reuben, however, learned 
that he had visited the cemetery alone, and reflecting on the occur¬ 
rence, he felt convinced that in him he had beheld one of the principal 
actors in the tragedy, and that his visiter must have been Prince 
Demetrius himself " 
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MATEO THE HUNCHBACK, 

AN INCIDENT IN GUIFCZCOA. 

The chain of the Pyrenees, that magnificent natural barrier between 
France and the Peninsula, generally diminishes in height as it ap¬ 
proaches the western coast, until, on arriving within a few miles of 
the Bay of Biscay, the towering wall or mountain dwindles into de¬ 
tached and comparatively trifling ranges of hills, and the boundary 
line between the two countries is completed by the insignificant 
stream of the Bidassoa. On the Spanish bank of that river, and at a 
short distance fVom the spot where it leaves the frontier, and becomes 
entirely Spanish, there stands, or at least stood, some hidf-dozen years 
back, a small squalid looking ventOt or inn, which, judging from its 
wild isolated position, was more likely to be resorted to by smugglers 
and ouUaws than by honest men and peaceable travellers. Built in 
an angle formed by some large masses of dark-coloured rock, the 
house was invisible to persons approaching from the east or south: 
on the north side, or front, flowed the river, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards, and with a thick forest of oak and chestnut on its 
opposite bank; while to the west the ground was rugged and broken, 
with a narrow mule track winding like a whitish line over the rocks 
amongst which it finally lost itself. 

On an autumn night of the year 1838, the large smoky room that 
composed the whole of the ground-floor of this inn was occupied by 
two persons. One of these was a roan in the prime of life, tall, raw- 
bon^, and muscular, and possessed of the broad shoulders, narrow 
hips, and sinewy limbs, that characterise the Spanish mountaineer. 
His countenance, natm^y harsh and stem in its expression, was 
rendered still less prepossessing by the scar of a sabre cut, extending 
from the left temple, across the cheek-bone,«to the comer of his long 
upper lip, which latter feature was covered by a thick mustache of a 
reddish-brown colour. His. dress was half military, half civilian; a 
blue frock-coat buttoned up to the chin, and girt at the waist by a 
leathern belt supporting a curved and broad-bladed sabre, a Basque 
cap on his head, and at nis heels sharp rowelled spurs that jingled as 
he strode up and down the damp and filthy floor of the room. He 
was apparently annoyed or .impatient at something: from time to 
time a muttered curse or angry exclamation escaped hmj and he 
would give a fibree stamp with the heel of his boot, or a hasty clutch 
at^his brazen swmd-hilt. Once or twice he paus^ oj^site to the 
la^ projecting chimney and gazed for a moment into the log-fire 
that was smouldering on the hearth, or pulled up the wick in an iron 
lamp that hung from the mdely fashioned mantel-shelf, and then re- 
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Slimed his monotonous promenade. The second occupant of the dingy 
apartment was a hoy, apparently about twelve years of age^ to judge 
at least from his din^utive staturO^and delicate features. He was 
crouched down upon a low bench in the chimney-corner, his elbows 
on his knees, his chin resting on bis hands, and his large restless 
black eyes glittering from amongst a profusion of tangled curls of the 
same colour, that hung over his neck, shoulders, and cheeks. The 
name of this lad was Mat4o, and he was the son of the keeper of the* 
venta, one Jos4 Miron, a notorious contrabandista, who was then ab¬ 
sent on a smuggling expedition. The man who has been described 
was Antonio Rwez, or as he was more commonly called, Antonito, 
•the chief of a small guerilla band, that carried on a kind of predatory 
warfare against the Carlists in the neighbourhood of the French fron¬ 
tier, a good deal on its own account, and a little on that of her 
Catholic Majesty Isabella the Second. 

After some continuance of his restless walk, Antonio’s patience 
seemed to be fairly exhausted. Stopping suddenly, he drew from his 
pocket a clumsy silver watch, and looked at it by the light of the 
lamp. 

** Las once / Eleven o’clock ! ” he exclaimed, and not yet come. 
Something must have happened.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the stillness of the night 
was broken by a shrill whistle, given apparently within a very short 
distance of the house. The man hurried to the door, opened it, and 
gazed out into the darkness, which was excessive, the sky being 
covered with heavy clouds, and not a star visible. Suddenly a light 
appeared on the farther side of the Bidassoa, and threw a brilliant 
streak across the water. The illumination was momentary, and then 
all was again darkness. 

« Mat6o, muckacho •pronto I quick!” cried the guerilla in a low 
hurried tone to the boy, who was still cowering in the chimney-corner. 
The lad rose to his feet, and it then became evident that his diminu¬ 
tive stature and sickly juvenile appearance were not so much owing to 
his youth as to the deformity of bis frame. He might be twenty 
years of age, but was considerably under five feet in height, his legs 
long and awkward, his body exceedingly short, and disfigured by a 
protuberance between the shoulders. 

** Matdo, quick to the boats I ” repeated Antonio. 

The hunchback led the way with long strides to the water’s edge, 
where a small boat was lying concealed among aome bushes, to which 
it was secured. Antonio sprang in. The lad untied the rope, and 
was about to follow, when the guerilla uttered a fierce oath. 

“ The oars — where are they ? ” 

Matdo looked into the boat. . 

Are they not here, Don Abtonio ?” 

“ Demonio /” exclaimed the guerilla, in a tone of suppressed fury; 

“ the oars, you imp of perdition!” . 

And, seizing the boy by the collar, he shook him violently. 

“ They must be in the stable,” said the hunchback, as soon as he 
had breath to speak. “ I will fetch them.” 
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At this moment another whistle and a second flash of light across 
the water seemed to increase the impatience of Antonio^ who jumped 
out of the boat, and, striking tks unlucky dwarf a furious blow on the 
face, caught him by the collar and dragged him in the direction of the 
house. In less than three minutes the guerilla returned, bearing one 
of the missing oars in his hand, by a few strokes of which the boat 
was impelled to within half a score yards of the opposite shore. Strik- 
* ing his paddle into the bottom of the shallow river, Antonio then 
checked his speed. 

Quien vivef —Who goes there ?” said he, in a distinct but cautious 
tone. 

“ Baposo was the reply. 

The keel of the boat grated upon the shore, a man, muffled in a 
cloak stepped in, and in a few seconds the skiff and its occupants were 
again on the Spanish bank of the Bidassoa. The boat was moored, 
and the two men walked up to the inn. 

Divesting himself of his cloak, and laying aside the dark lantern 
which had served him for his signals, the new comer drew a bench to 
the fire, and, seating himself upon it, stirred up the embers and ex¬ 
posed his booted feet, which were soaked with water and covered with 
mud, to the pleasant heat of the flames. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age, with strongly marked features of a particularly keen and 
resolute expression, and dressed in plain clothes of unassuming cut 
and materi^s. Antonio, after careAilly shutting the door, also ap¬ 
proached the fire, and seated himself opposite to the stranger, who 
cast a searching glance round the room. 

“ Are you alone ? ” said the stranger. “ Where is Jos^ Miron ? ** 

** Passing tobacco into France,’’ was the reply. 

And his son ? ” 

** The humpbacked cub is in the sulks, and has taken himself off. 
You may speu freely, Senor L * * *. There is no fear of our being 
overhead Are matters progressing?” 

“ Excellently well,” replied the other. “ He is at Aspeitia, with¬ 
out other guoi^s than a few orderlies, tlunking himself as safe as if 
he were on the throne at Madrid, with a regiment of bod^-guards at 
the gates of his palace. He little dreams of what is brewing for him. 
How astonished he will be to see us walk up,^ his bedside to-morrow 
night. For to-morrow night it must be, Antonio. There is no time 
to lose.” ^ 

“And why would not the general do it?” asked the guerilla. 

“ What can 1^ his reason for throwing away such a chance ?” 

“ Pshaw I ” returned the other, impatiently — “ the general! It is 
not your generals and colonels who want to put an end to a war which 
gives them money and pronjotion. Ho, no. He treated me as a 
madman when I opened Ibe plan to hhn, hinted that I was a spy, and 
finally ordered me to leave the province. So I took a passport for 
Fiwce, and here I am. But we can do it without him, Antonio. 
To-morrow night, one hour after sunset, I shall be off St. Sebastian, 
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with the two chasse-marees. Mind you and your men are ready to 
join me.” 

*‘It is a risking business,” said the guerilla, musingly. **But the 
prize is worth trying for. They ought to make me commander-in- 
chicf and you prime minister, if wo succeed; for we shall have done 
more than all their ministers and generals have been able to do. 
Santissima Virgen ! compadre. Think of you and I rousing his, 
majesty from his first sleep, just touching him on the shoulder and 
saying, ‘ Carlitos 

“HushI” exclaimed L * * *, hastily. “You are imprudent. No 
use mentioning names.” 

• “ Not a soul to hear us,” replied Antonio; “ but, however, silence 
is our countersign. Have you any thing more to say to me?” 

“Nothing,” said L * * *; “only remember to-morrow, one hour 
after sunset.” 

“I shall be exact,” replied Antonio; “and then — hurrah for an 
ounce of lead or a general’s commission! ” 

These were the last words spoken by either of the two men, who 
now loft tlie house together. L * • * crossed into France in the same 
manner in which he liad arrived, and Antonio, after conveying him 
over the river, entered a sort of shed that served as a stable to the 
vciita, and presently reappeared mounted upon a strong rough-looking 
horse. lie struck into a mountain path, and in another moment had 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Scarcely liad the clatter made upon the flinty soil by his horse’s 
hoofs died away, when there was a stir amongst a pile of old sacks and 
fishing nets in a corner of the room which the guerilla and L * * * 
liad so recently left; and the unshapely figure of Matdo Miron rose to 
its feet. The features of the deformed lad were smeared with blood, 
the result of the blow he hod received ; but instead of wearing an ex¬ 
pression of pain or vexation, they were lighted up with a smile of 
savage joy. 

“ Aspeitia 1 ” ho muttered between his teeth, as he approached the 
fire and Iield out his long ape-like fingers to the embers. “ Carlitos — 
a general’s commission — the fool! Antonito the muleteer with a 
general’s faja. He has reckoned without Mat6o, ay, and without 
the blow,” added he, putftng his hand to his face, which was swollen, 
and still bleeding. “ Ha, ha! the fool! ” 

And extinguishing the lamp, which was* smokipg and flickering in 
its socket, the hunchback uttered a wild sound between a yell and a 
laugh, and darted out of the venta. 

It was about an hour after nightfall upon the day subsequent to 
that on whieh the incidents above narrated occurred that two of the 
fast-soiling lugger-rigged vessels, known as Trincadores, or Chasse* 
mareeSf came gliding down with a favouring breeze from the direc¬ 
tion of the French coast, and backed their sails opposite to the harbour 
of St, Sebastian. At the same instant lanterns were run up to their 
mast-heads; and scarcely had this been done, when, from the shadow of 
the cliffs below the lighthouse, five row-boats, crowded with men, shot 
out, and in a very few minutes reached the side of the trincadores. 

FSB. 1845.—'NO. II. VOL. Hi. L 
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The crews of the boats were transferred to tlie larger vessels, with 
the exception of two rowers, wl^ remained in each of the former, and 
pulled leisurely back to land. All sail was now made on the lug¬ 
gers, a fresh easterly breeze favoured their progress, and sent them 
bounding over the waves; but, as if even tins rapid rate of progres¬ 
sion had not been sufficient, sweeps were put out, and the sturdy 
, Biscayan mariners applied themselves to accelerate the speed of the 
vessels, which advanced with extraordinary swiftness, the water 
dashing from their sides, and emitting the phosphoric light frequently 
to be observed upon that coast. The men who had been brought on 
board by the boats took no shore in the labour of the sailors, which, 
to judge from their garb and equipment, would not have been very 
congenial to their habits and profession. They were about fifty in 
number, active, liardy-looking fellows, some of them of rather cut¬ 
throat physiognomy, but all with an expression of reckless daring 
stamped upon their features. Their dress was tolerably various, some 
wearing blue or green uniform jackets, others grey frock-coats. All 
had the round fiat cap, which was the universal head-dress of the 
Carlists, and also of some of the Christino guerilla corps, and all were 
armed well and alike, with clean serviceable muskets and bayonets, 
their cananas or leathern belts being stuffed full of cartridges. 

These men formed the guerilla band of Antonio Ranez, who now 
stood upon the half deck of the larger chasse^maree, in low and earnest 
conversation with the same person whom he had met the preceding 
night at the venta on the Bidassoa. The Senor L * * *, however, 
h(^ changed his costume to one somewhat similar to that of his com¬ 
panion, and had, moreover, buckled a sword Tound his waist, while 
from the breast of his coat protruded the butts of two pistols. Ilis 
brow was slightly knit, and his countenance wore a look of decision 
and excitement as he paced, or rather turned, up and down the half- 
dozen planks that formed the quarter-deck of the lugger. It » a 
bold thing,** said he, in reply to some observation m^e by Antonio, 
« but the prize aimed at is in proportion. And if there has been no 
treachery, and the men are staunch, I will answer for its success.’* 

“ Treachery there can hardly have been,” replied the guerilla; 
for even now none but you and myself know whither we arc bound, 
or what is the object of our expedition. CSrtainly its real one is the 
last that will be suspected. As to my men, I answer for them as for 
myself.” ^ * 

Within three hours after the luggers had left St. Sebastian, they 
cast anchor at the mouth of a creek on a secluded part of the Gui- 
puzcoan coast, west of the mouth of the river Orio, and within a short 
distance of the poH of Guetaria. Forty guerillas, with Antonio and 
L * * *, were conveyed to‘ land by successive trips of the luggers* 
boats ; the other ten were left on board, with strict orders to ^low 
none of the crew to go ashore, but to await at the some spot the return 
^ their comrades, which would take place before daybreak. Every¬ 
thing was conducted with the utmost silence and caution; all lights 
had long been extinguished on board both vessels; the oars were 
muffled, and no man spoke above his breath. 
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There was no moon, but the night was a clear and starlight one, 
when Antonio and his band, under the guidance of L * * *, who sta¬ 
tioned himself at the head of the party, left the coast, and struck into 
the interior of the countiy, marching in single file, at a pace not un- 
frcquently adopted by Spanish soldiers, and that for silence and speed 
could be equalled by few besides North American Indians. It was 
neither a walk nor a run, but a swinging step between the two, capable 
of being long sustained, and which carried them over the ground with* 
great rapidity. Tlieir guide was evidently a man perfectly acquainted 
with the country he was traversing; he looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but pursued his course in nearly a straight line, now 
across meadows and ploughed fields, then through narrow lanes and 
perhaps for a short distance along a high road; through copse and 
thicket, over hedge, ditch, and bank, on he went with the untiring 
vigour and activity of a Biscayan mountaineer. From the moment 
the guerillas set foot on shore, they were in the Carlist country, 
amongst a population devoted to the Pretender, and within a short 
distance of numerous cantonments and garrisons of his troops. The 
lateness of the hour, however, the darkness, and the unfrequented 
paths they were following, rendered it improbable that they should be 
encountered or even seen, but nevertheless every precaution had been 
taken in case they were. Tlieir dress and equipment were the same 
in all respects as those of most of the Carlist troops: they were all 
Biscayans, talking Bosc^ue, and familiar with the habits of the enemy 
tliey were so unhesitatingly venturing amongst. During a march of 
three hours’ duration they made but two rencontres. The first was of 
some peasant women, ho wished them a good night, and walked on 
unsuspectingly, taking them for Carlist soldiers, the more so as two 
or three of the men struck up a ditty popular amongst the factious 
troops, and the words of which were as complimentary to Don Carlos 
as they were disparaging to his niece and sister-in-law. Tlic second 
meeting was not got over so cosily. A peasant, mounted on a stout 
mule, came trotting up beside the party, with which he seemed in¬ 
clined to keep company. He entered into conversation with the men, 
asked them where they were going and whence coming, and what was 
the cause of so late a march. The guerillas had had their lesson and 
were ready with answeA, but his curiosity was not easily satisfied, 
and his questions became embarrassing. 

“ Get rid of that chattering fool,” said»L • * * to Antonio. ‘‘ He 
is too inquisitive. Fifty lives must not be riskedT for one.” 

“ True,” said Antonio, drawing his sabre silently, and slackening 
liis pace. As the unlucky peasant passed the guerilla, a bright blade 
gleamed for an instant; there was a low gurgling sound, and then a 
body fell crashing through bushes and branches into the ravine that 
bordered the road. ^ 

It was an hour past midnight when the adventurous little band 
halted in a lane that wound between hills covered with forest trees, 
from amongst which large irregular corners and pinnacles of rock 
here and there protruded. Bvery thing was still; the breeze had died 
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away, and save the occasional screech of an owl or croak of a frog, 
not a sound was to be heard. 

In ten minutes wc are thefe,” said L * * * to Antonio. “ It is 
time to give the men their final orders.” 

Antonio assented, and the next moment the guerillas were collected 
in a circle round their leaders. L * * * addressed them. 

“ Men,” said he, pointing to a light at no very great distance, 
‘ “ yonder is Aspeitia.” 

There was a movement of suiprisc amongst the men at finding 
themselves, as it were, in the very den of the lion. 

** There is a person there whom we are going to seize and convey 
back to the trincadores. There arc no troops in the place and W'c 
expect little difficulty in making his capture; but should there bo any 
attempt at rescue, with an appearance of success, remember that, dead 
or alive, wc must have him, and that his head alone will be worth its 
weight in gold to the man who shall present it to-morrow at St. Se¬ 
bastian. And now, for\vard! Raposo the watchword. The rendez¬ 
vous here in case of dispersion.” 

The men fell into their places, and the march was resumed. Tliey 
had not, however, advanced a hundred yards from the spot at which 
this short pause hod been made, when the pass was lighted up with a 
bright glare, and the reports of five-score muskets were echoed from 
the neighbouring hills. At die same instant, from behind rocks and 
trees, from amongst brushwood and bushes, hundreds of dark forms 
started up; and the white caps of the fifth battalion of Guipuzcon, 
the gallant and much dreaded Cliapelchurris, become dimly visible 
through the darkness as the wearers hurried 4own to the attack of 
the ChristinoB. 

“ Memos perdido” said L* * *, as he fell heavily over at the foot 
of a tree. “ Wc have lost, but the cast was worth risking.” 

lie had been struck by two balls, and died almost instantly. More 
than a third of the guerillas had been killed or desperately wounded 
by the volley they had received, but notwithstanding this heavy loss, 
and the desperate situation in which he found liimself, Antonio, who 
was as yet unhurt, did not seem to despair, or at any rate he was re¬ 
solved to sell Ins life dearly. 

** Animo, muchachos ! ” cried he, as he sxatched up the musket of 
one of his dead followers, and taking a steady aim at a Carlist ofilcer 
who was leading on his laen to the chai'ge, shot him dead. TIic 
Christinos, gathering courage from the example of their chief, poured 
in a volley upon the enemy, which for an instant checked the advance 
of the latter. But the odds were too large for the issue of the contest 
to be doubtful. A gallant but vain attempt was made by Antonio to 
retreat along the road by which he had come, fighting as he went, but 
after twice driving back the Carlists by the desperate impetuosity of 
his attacks, he found that he was completely surrounded, and might as 
w^ll die where he stood. A general discharge from the Chapcl- 
churris, who were enraged at the obstinate resistance of this handful 
of men, brought the matter to a conclusion. Five Christinos, who still 
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remained on foot, threw down their arms and begged for quarter, but 
were instantly bayoneted. Antonio Ijimself lay mortally wounded on 
the ground. 

Before the smoke of this final volley Aad cleared away, a lad, 
mounted on an uncouth Pyrenean pony, made his appearance upon 
the scene of the skirmish. Dismounting, he began peering al^ut 
amongst the dead and dying men with which the ground was strewed,, 
until he at length came to Antonio, who was lying by the road-side, 
his head partially propped up against a fragment of rock, his life fast 
oozing out by three wounds, the least of which was mortal. On re¬ 
cognising the dying guerilla, a wild shout of exultation burst from the 
lips of Mateo the hunchback. 

** Ha! Anton mto,” he cried, wc are not to be a general this time, 
it seems ; wc must wait a little longer for the faja. Or have we got 
the ounce of lead for our share ? Ila, ha! Well — 'twill teach you 
to beat and buffet the poor hunchback. And so you would have car¬ 
ried off Carlitos, eh ? Ha, ha, ha!” 

And he began capering and dancing round the wounded man, 
shouting out abuse of Isabel and her partisans, and singing frag¬ 
ments of Carlist songs, to the considerable amusement of some of the 
Chapelchurris, who had lit torches in order the better to despoil the 
bodies of the Christinos, and now stood looking on in the flickering, 
flaring light at the antics of the half crazy hunchback, occasionally, too, 
joining in the taunts he addressed to the unfortunate Antonio. Pre¬ 
sently the latter made a slight movement, as if desirous of raising his 
head higher upon its rocky pillow. Mateo immediately threw himself 
on his knees beside him. 

“ Let me assist you, Antonito,” said he, in a tone of mockery. 

‘‘ You do not seem at your ease upon your couch to-night.” 

And throwing his long lean arms round the body of bis victim, ho 
exerted all his strength to drag him into a sitting posture, at the 
same time twisting liis flexible features into a hideous giimacc of con¬ 
tempt and hatred. The wounded guerilla uttered a groan of pain and 
rage, which was echoed a moment later by a sharp shrill cry from 
the hunchback. The arms of the latter relaxed their hold, his head 
drooped, and he fell heayily across the body of Antonio, in whose 
throat the death rattle was now audible. Some of the Corlists 
stepped forward and raised Mateo, but h| was already dead. By a 
lost effort of expiring strength, the guerilla had drawn his knife and 
stabbed his betrayer and tormenter to the heart. 


It is a fact known to few, but not the less a fact, that towards the 
latter part of the Carlist war in Spain a plan was formed for carrying 
off Don Carlos from his quarters at a Guipuzcoan village, wliere he 
was frequently left unguarded, and with but few attendants. It was 
proposed that a steamer should leave St. Sebastian soon after night¬ 
fall, and land a handful of resolute Basque guerillas upon the coast, 
within four or five hours* march of the Pretender’s residence. Dis¬ 
guised as Carlist soldiers, they wore to march across the country, cap- 
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ture Don Carlos, and bring him with all possible speed to the steam¬ 
boat, on their way to which thpy were to be met, and their retreat 
protected, by some Christino battalions. The plan of this daring 
attempt was submitted b^^ its originator to a Christino general then 
commanding in Guipuzcoa, but who did not think proper to coun¬ 
tenance it. It was one of those enterprises that at first sight appear 
mad and impossible of execution, but which nevertheless, by their 
very boldness and improbabilty, often succeed. There is no doubt 
that a dash of this description was subsequently mode, without assist¬ 
ance from the authorities, but the adventurers were betrayed, an am¬ 
buscade laid for them, and they were all cut to pieces when within a 
short distance from tlic object of their expedition. The extermination 
of a few guerillas was a matter of too common occurrence at that 
time to attract much attention, and it was scarcely alluded to in the 
Christino papers, though the Carlist gazettes, according to their usual 
custom, recorded it with much exaggeration and bombast. Tlicy 
were cither not convinced, however, or did not think proper to men¬ 
tion, tliat the object of the detachment which had been destroyed was 
no less a one than the surprisal and carrying off of the Tretcndei* 
himself; an object that might not improbably have been effected, had 
not the Carlists been put on their guard by a peasant lad, who ca¬ 
sually became acquainted with the plot. 


STANZAS. 

Fabewell, Life 1 My senses swim; 

And the world is growing dim ; 

Thronging shadows cloud the light. 

Like the advent of the night, — 

Colder, colder, colder still 
Upward steals a vapour chill — 

Strong the earthy odour grows 
I smell th^ Mould above the Rose! 

Welcome, Life! the Spirit strives! 

Strength returns, and hope revives; 

Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom, — 

O'er the earth there comes a bloom — 
Sunny light for sullen gloom. 

Warm perfume for vapour cold — 

1 smell the Rose above the Mould! 

If. 
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THE CHRISTMAS LOG. 

DY SUUM CUIQUB, ESQ. 


* Wbatuver you do. alwayi keep a log.'*— Tom CaiNoCB. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ What ! no fun, of no kind ?” asked Mr. Bartholomew Biggerton of a 
labouring man who was earning his daily proportion of three shillings 
a week by cracking flints on tlic road. No fun, of no kind, at 
Christmas ? ” 

Fun and full bellies is out o* fashion in these parts,” replied old 
Tom Shoveller. 

“ What! no ringing of bells?” 

“ None. Parson’s quarrelled with the ringers, locked up the belfry, 
and put the keys in his pocket. For fear they should pick the lock 
and have a jolly peel, he’s cut off and carried away tlic bell-ropes.” 

“ No singing of carols and hymns ? no waking up people out of a 
nice sweet sleep at midnight with fiddles and flutes and clarinets?” 

“ None,” said Tom. “ The singers was the ringers, and in course 
the ringers was the singers, and as the one’s offended with parson so 
is t’other. If they wasn’t allowed to ring, of course, they wasn’t going 
to sing, and so tlicy’ve left the church for the public-house.” 

** And don’t the little charity school boys come round with their 
Christmas pieces to show what improvements they have mode ?” 

We’ve got an infant school, a national school, and a *dult school, 
but no charity school,” said Tom; and 'they never have any pieces 
of any thing at Christmas, only a hot-cross bun apiece on Good 
Fridays.” • 

“ No coals given away — no blankets — no cloaks and bonnets — 
flannels and calicoes ? ” • 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Tom, shaking iiis head ; but then 
we’ve plenty of-” 

“ What ?” said Mr. Biggerton eagerly. 

“ Tracks,” said Tom. “ We’ve temperance tracks, and missionary 
tracks, and tracks for the times, anA anti-corn-law tracks; in short, 
they’re so liberal with them that the butter-shops now won’t give 
nothing for waste paper. Why should they when they gets it for 
nothing?” ^ v 

Tracts you mean,” said Biggerton, laying an emphasis on the 
final t 

** Of course I does, and I says so,” said Tom. 
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“ But the squire there up at the Hall he keeps Christmas, I suppose, 
mistletoe bough, and all that.” 

“ Can’t say whether he do at no. As to mistletoe, he’s mizzled 
from here, and we don’t know what’s come of him.” 

“ What! left that fine mansion and pai*k and the deer, and all the 
rest of it?” asked Biggerton amazed. 

“ All —and all owing to the stoopid tenants. They grumbled at 
'there being too much game, so he had it all destroyed, rose their 
rents in consequence, and, as I said before, mizzled out of the country, 
not having on inducement to continue in it, when all his sport was 
gone.” 

“ I ain glad of it,” said Biggerton. “ The excessive preservation 
of game is very hurtful to the farmer, injures the poor, and promotes 
poaching.” 

“ And where’s the harm of that ?” said Tom. I am very sorry, for 
my part, as the squire gave in, and the farmers are fools for their pains. 
Many an honest shilling have I earned, and very easily too, for I 
could set a wire with any man — round as a hoop, and as strong as a 
cable ; but now, it’s all up. There is neither fun nor profit to be had ; 
there is not a hare or a pheasant within miles of us.” 

** J gl*td of it — 1 say again, I am glad of it. You might cai'n 
a shilling or two, but then —. ” 

“ Ay, I have some fun too,” said Tom. 

“ But you were always liable to have a mortal struggle with the 
keepers, and be sent to gaol if you were caught.” 

“ And where’s the harm of that, when a man’s nearly starving ?” 
asked Tom Shoveller. “ It’s a risk I know, and I’ve run it many a 
time, and never been cotched, and if I had been, what then ? I should 
have had a weather-tight roof over my head, and plenty to eat and 
drink; whereas, if I did not pouch, 1 should, us I do now, stay at 
home and starve.” 

“But you could labour honestly to get your own living,” said 
Biggerton, “ or else apply to your parish.” 

“ You said labour ? Yes — at throe shillings a week ; and you said, 

‘ apply to the paiieh.’ No, no ; no Unions for me ; break a window 
first, say I, and go to gaol. Much more respectable, and a good deal 
better feeding ; just compare the living, tliatfs all; look at the ounces, 
and youll see the gaol is the most liberal allowance, and far more re¬ 
spectable when you comes ont.” 

“ I cannot understand that,” said Biggerton. 

“ It’s easy enough when you knows it,” said Tom. “ When one 
goes into the Union, every body knows he’s become disreputable and 
got no friend^ All his sticks and duds is sold, and his wife ai«l 
children goes in with him. Tliey’re stripped and washed, and dressed 
in the pauper’s dress, and separated one from the other, and if they 
should ever get' out again, they’ve got to begin the world anew witliout 
a mag to begin it with, and the stamp of the Union upon them; whereas, 
if a man poaches, and is cotched at it, he is fined, and of course can’t 
pay the fine, but takes it out of the county allowance. He’s shut up, 
it’s true, but his wife and family is not, and jogs along, by the help of 
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their friends, until his term’s up, and he is let out with a few shillings 
in liis pocket for travelling expenses. When he gets home he finds 
all his tables and chairs and beds just where they were when he left 
them, and he goes to work again as if nothing had happened ; for 
rely on it, catching a hare or a partridge is no crime in the eyes of 
the farmer that employs him, unless he farms his own land and 
shoots.” 

Well, well,” said Bartholomew Biggerton, “ I can’t say I undei*- 
staud it; for I am only a cockney, but dare say a trifie of money will 
be welcome.” 

“ Worry,” said Tom, os he transferred his hammer to his left hand 
and held out his right for the proffered tip. 

Mr. Biggerton dived into the depths of his waistcoat pocket, and, 
after fumbling for some time, found a fourpenny piece, and placed it 
in the horny hand of the labourer. 

“Humph!” said Tom, as he turned it over and over, and at last 
sent it spinning up into the air by a jerk of his thumb. “ Humph! 
sixpences gets cruel small—been in the Union, this one, and kept on 
skilly. It’s shrunk nearly half.” 

“ That never was a sixpence,” said Biggerton, rather confusedly; 
“ that’s a joe — a four^jcnuy — and a very handy coin it is.” 

“ Then mayhap your honour will let inc take out the odd tuppence 
in beer,” said Tom. “ I have heard your honour has a capital tap.” 

Biggerton was rather annoyed; but he did not like to be thought 
stingy ; and “your honour ” had great charms for him. He walked 
into the gateway and up the gravel path of his cottage, and ordered 
Ills maid to bring out half-a-pint of ale to the poor flint-breaker. 

“ This cup’s been in the Union too,” said Tom ; “ or else the maid’s 
made a mistake and brought the wrong one. I’m worry thirsty still, 
and shall break the flints dl askew unless 1 wet both eyes.” 

Biggerton called the maid to fill the cup once more, and then rc- 
tro.ated within doors to avoid all further claims on his generosity from 
his new acquaintance. 

As he hung up his hat and gi*edt coat in the hall he could not help 
hearing Tom Shoveller say to his maid of all work, “ The old file 
drinks something better than this himself, I’m thinking, or ho would 
not look quite so plumf. It’s dear at a thank ye. Water’s plentiful 
hereabouts.” 

Could Biggertoii’s ears deceive him?* He heard the pauper — the 
earner of three slullings a week—criticising hil home-brewed, and his 
maid laughing at his criticisms. 

However, it did not matter, he had got a grievance to dilate upon, 
and that to a well-to-do London tradesman, who had just given up 
business and retired into the country-to enjoy himself, was something 
worth having. He resolved to make the most of it. 

“Margaret, my dearest,” said he to his spouse, “tiicre—look there 
— see that poor fellow upon whom I have just bestowed a trifle aind a 
draught of our ale.” 

“ Small beer, you mean, Bnrtlemy, love -— small beer.” 

“Ale — table ale, dearest—but I was going to say, when you in- 
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terrupted me—that is a pliilosophcr — he prefers a prison to an 
Union workhouse, and sooner than eat the bread of charity works on 
the public roads for sixpence a day. There’s a nobility about that 
man’s character that deserves encouragement — where should wc find 
a man in London to work at so cheap a rate ?” 

Mrs. Biggerton confessed that she did not know where the indi¬ 
vidual was to be found; and also confessed that the sum was very 
small, but thought it seemed adequate to the poor man’s support \ for 
he did not look so very thin considering. She had no doubt that 
Cliristmas brought its comforts to him as well as to every body else. 

“ Christmas I marm, comforts! would you believe it ? The ringers 
are not allowed to ring nor the singers to sing; the little school 
children liave no pieces to show, and instead of blankets, coals, flan¬ 
nel, and calicoes, nothing is given away but tracts—nothing but 
tracts, marm, which even the butterman won’t take off their hands 
for waste paper. Old England aint no longer old England, and we’ve 
come into retirement when there is nothing worth retiring for. But 
though the squire has run away because the game’s up with him, and 
the parson has locked up the belfry, and driven the singers from the 
singing gallery to the public house, I see no reason why we should 
not keep up old customs, and have our Christmas log, and our Christ¬ 
mas fare as usual. What is the use of money, Mrs. B., unless wc do 
some good with it, and enjoy ourselves, and make our poor neigh¬ 
bours merry ?” 

Mrs. Biggerton confessed that she could not see the use of it, unless 
it was devoted to the purposes suggested by her husband. 

“ Then, my lovey-dovey, having your consent, I will hold a little 
Christmas of our own quite in the olden style. I’ve got Hone’s 
Every Day Book, and that tells us all about it. Ah, here it is — 
there’s a pretty picture, Margaret—a religious play or mystery. We’ll 
have a mystery my lovey-dovey.” 

** Well have no other masters nor mistresses but ourselves, Bartlemy, 
as long as I’ve a voice in the matter — but go on; what next ?” 

** Mistletoe and holly, and all softs of evergreens to hang up in the 
kitchen to kiss the maids under,” said Biggerton. 

** Nothing so improper shall be committed in my kitchen. Wc 
shall have the Society for the Suppression of Vice down upon us,” said 
his spouse. 

“ And the yule log; wc will have a monster; and Til send out and 
order it at once,” said biggerton, as he rang the bell for the maid. 

“ Sally, go down to the carpenter’s and order a yule log, the largest 
he’s got” 

“ A what ?” said Sally. 

" A yule log, silly girl — a yule log — it’s to be burnt, you know.” 

Sally looked a^ if she was thinking, and after a few minutes, slic 
took her finger from her forehead and asked, — 

‘“Hadn’t I better order it at the grocer’s — he’s got the biggest?” 

“ No — no — do as I bid you, and make haste back,” said Big¬ 
gerton. 
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“ Well, Bartlemy, and what else?** said his wife, when Solly had 
left the room. 

Roast beef and plum pudding, of course, and mince pies, and 
snapdragons—large jugs of ale with spices of all sorts, and toast and 
pippins bobbing up and down in them; and then a bowl of punch, 
and-” 

Dear me, it will be very exponsive.** 

“ Never mind the expense, just once in a year, lovey*dovey; we 
can afford it,” said Biggerton, as he slapped bis little fat iliigh, on 
which his pocket rested. 

And who’s to be invited to eat and drink all these nice things ?” 

“ Why, let me see—first of all there’s the parson—but no, I won’t 
ask him, he has not called upon me, and-” 

“ Yes, once, Bartlcmy; he called once.” 

** Ay — for his Easter dues and a stibscription to some society.* 
Besides, he has shut up the belfry, and crushed the Christmas carol 
singers. 1 won’t invite the parson. There’s the doctor and his family 
— ho seems a good sort of chap, and called upon us the very day wo 
arrived. He shall be asked, and his wife and all the children.” 

And the attorney, Bartlemy, we must have the attorney, or it 
won’t be respectable,” said Mrs. Biggerton. 

“ Hang respectable, lovey-dovey; hang me if I ever ask an at¬ 
torney within my doors until I want to make my will. You know 
it’s an authenticated fact that they cliarge thirteen and fourpence 
every time you ask them to take a bit or a sup; and if you demand 
their opinion of the beef, or the pudding, or the wine, they won’t give 
it till they’ve had counsel’s opinion upon it. No — no attorney for 
me. You may ask his wife, however, if you please.” 

“ I certainly shall, Bartlemy, for she leads the fashions. Well, 
who else?” 

“ "Wliy, all our tradespeople, lovey-dovey. We’ll ask them all. 
These shall be our parlour party. And then, in the kitchen, wo will 
have a dance, and music, and singing, and acting; and, in short, we'll 
have some fun. And next day the poor shan’t be forgotteji. We’ll 
make soups and more puddings, and give away blankets and calico, 
and all sorts of comforts, hurrah! — how jolly they’ll be. The poor 
are so very grateful,” said Biggerton, as he jumped up from the 
carpet and flourished his hand over his head. “ But here comes 
Sally. Well, what does the carpenter say ? ” , 

“ lie says, sir, as he hasn’t got one as weighs above ten or eleven 
score, and that's not very fat, and as for burning of them, they don’t in 
these parts, they always scalds them,” said Sally. 

“ I cannot understand this at all,” said Biggerton, looking bewil¬ 
dered : who ever heard of a yule log being fatted and weighed by 
the score and then scalded.” • 

There must be some mistake in the message; Sally an’t^ over 
sharp,” said the lady. 

“Just repeat, girl, the message you delivered to tho carpenter,” 
said Biggerton, with great suavity of manner and voice to encourage 
Sally. 
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“ Why I went to him in the saw-pit and I said to him, said I, 
‘ Please, sir, master wants a wliole hog, the largest you’ve go^ and it’s 
to be burnt,’ and then he up and told me what 1 told you just now.” 

Mr. Bartholomew Biggerton looked first at his dear Margaret and 
then at Sally. There was a something so perfectly innocent of the 
blunder she hod made in the face of the latter, and such an appear¬ 
ance of jiity for her ignorance on the countenance of the former, that 
it tickled his risibility wonderfully. 11c burst into a loud laugh, 
rubbed his legs and his little round arms, danced about the room, 
cried violently, and at last threw himself into his easy chair and roared 
until his face was nearly the colour of ultra-marine. 

“ Loose his neckerchief, missus,” screamed Sally. “ He’s in a fit — 
he’ll be off in a moment — he’s very short about the scrag end of his 
neck, and them as is such is liable to lepsics and plexics. Look how 
he’s a turning colour; our blue bog’s a fool to him.” 

Mrs. Biggerton was really alarmed. She tried to follow Sally’s 
suggestions, and remove her husband’s neckcloth, but he waved her 
off, sat up in Ids chair, drew out his pocket handkercldef, and having 
buried his face within the folds of it, continued to laugh convulsively. 

He’s no longer his own master, and he won’t be long my master, 
if this goes on,” said Sally; “ I likes my place, however, and I’ll try to 
save him for my own sake.” 

“ Bartlemy, my dearest, do leave off laughing, you really will make 
yourself ill: — you’ll have a headache, or burst a vessel, or do some¬ 
thing shocking,” said Mrs. Biggerton. 

“ Oh, that girl! that’s what I call real country simplicity. Ah! 
ah! ah! the notion of her going to order a fat pig when I sent her 
for a log of wood! ah! ah! ah! — but where is she; 1 must explain 
it to her. — Sally, Sally, where are you ? ” 

“ Here I is,” said Sally, “ and here’s the doctor, cotch’d him just ns 
he was passing the door to go to see Mrs. Fibbs, as is down with the 
yellow glanders, and a boil on her liver.” 

Dr. Smallbones rushed in the moment the door was opened, lancet 
case in hand, and called out for a bit of ribbon and a basin. 

“Pooh! what nonsense!” said Biggerton — “I am all right, and 
Sally’s a fool. I am all right, I tell you, and won’t have iny pulse 
pulled about by any man, merely because I happen to laugh at an 
ignorant girl who don’t know a log from a hog.” 

An explanation, of <¥)urse, followed, and Sally joined in the laugh 
raised at her expense; but when she bad arrived in her own lower 
regions she said, ** Them Lundoners is precious fools! who ever heard 
of a block of wood being called a — a — whole hog — for hang me if 
that was not what master called it.” 

In the mean while Mr. Biggei^n apologised to the doctor for the 
unnecessary trouble he had given him, and offered him a fee, which 
the other declined. It was a favourable opportunity, however, to in¬ 
vite ilimj in person, withliis wife and family, to a Christmas dinner. 
’Pile invitation was given and accepted, and, of course, a little explan¬ 
ation of the motives for the invite, and an enumeration of the parties 
to be included in it followed. 
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“ I slian*t ask the pai'son/’ said Biggerton. 

** And, if 1 may venture the question, why not ? He is a good man, 
and much liked,” said the doctor. ^ 

** He never called upon me hut once, and that was for his fees and 
a subscription. I paid him the former and declined the latter, and 
he*s never been near me since.” 

1 think I can account for that,” said the doctor. ** He heard that 
you had smd you liked him well enough in church, but never wanted 
to see him in your house again.” 

** And so I did — upon' the same terms —that’s all I meant; I hate 
being bothered for money; but, leave myself out of the question, I 
am not going to entertain a man who locks up the belfry and drives 
the ringers into the ale-house, and won’t let them sing Christmas 
carols, and won’t even let the little schoolboys come round with their 
Christmas pieces. No, no, none of my beef and pudding for him,” 
said Biggerton. 

“What can you mean?” said the doctor, surprised. 

“ Just exactly what I say. I heard of it all not an hour ago.” 

“From whom?” asked Smallbones. 

“ From that poor half-starved creature there pulverising pebbles 
into powder for sixpence a day,” said Biggerton. 

“What, Tom Shoveller, the most notorious scamp in the neigh¬ 
bourhood? His character is such that no one will employ him ; but 
as for starving — pooh I pooli! my dear sir, if you want a hare or a 
tub of smuggled spirits, or even a — a — what we use in the surgery 
— a stiff one— Tom’s your man 5 but as to believing any thing the 
rascal says, don’t — that’s all.” 

“ Make me believe that a man who deals in game, and grog, and 
forwards the pursuit of science by robbing the graves of their dead, 
would work there for sixpence a day! — pooh I And if he tells lies 
about the parson, how is it the bells don’t ring, and the people don’t 
sins:, and the boys don’t bring their pieces — specimens of their cal- 
lo’graffy — eh?” 

“ We have occulist’s proofs and aurist’s proofs of that,” said Mrs. 
Biggerton; “ for we haven’t heard a ring or a sing, or seen even a 
copy of the bellman’s verses.” 

“ My dear madam, tallow me to explain. The belfry is shut up 
because the tower is deemed unsafe. The singers took offence because 
an organ was erected, and they were not allowed to have all the singing 
to themselves; so they left the church, not for*the ale-house, but the 
meeting-house, and the sect they have joined does not patronise carol¬ 
ling. And as to the little boys, instead of being allowed to beg from 
door to door, taking lessons in juvenile mendicancy, they have a good 
dinner and sixpence a piece given them by the clergyman.” 

“ Ahem! ” coughed Bartholomew and his wife. 

“ You see, now, my dear sir, how that scamp, Tdm Shoveller, has 
imposed upon you.” • 

“I don’t—I can’t — of course I cannot doubt your word; but 
still, I — I—don’t like that private sort of way of keeping Christmas. 
It is not what I have been used to in Bisbopsgate. I miss the dust- 
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man, and the potboy, and the postman, and the — but not to be 
tedious, III keep Christmas in my own way in my own house, and I 
won’t invite the parson, — hell only be a drag on the wheels of fun.” 

The doctor did not stop to argue the matter, for he thought it 
would be useless ; besides he had to attend to a patient for whom the 
parish paid him just fourpence three farthings per annum; but al¬ 
though he was paid so badly for her, he did not wish to iose her. 

I 

CHAPTER IL 

Well, the important day amved. The invitations had been sent out, 
and all accepted, except by the lawyer’s wife. The old folks were to 
come to dinner to the number of twenty, and the youngsters were to 
come to tea to the number of thirty or forty. 

“ Now, Margaret, my lovey-dovey,” said Mr. Biggerton, “ cut a 
bustle. It’s one o’clock now, and we dine at three. The pudding’s 
boiling, the beef a roasting, and the minces gone to the bakehouse. 
Sally has laid her cloth, and got the plates and dishes down before the 
fire, so now well decant the wine, get the plums picked for the dragon, 
and make the punch and the spiced ale.” 

For more than an hour and a half did Barticmy and his lovey- 
dovey work away at drawing corks, picking raisins, and squeezing 
lemons: at last all was in readiness; and as the hospitable couple 
looked upon their preparations, they felt certain that tlieir labours 
would be appreciated, and that they should spend a very merry 
evening — a regular old Christmas specimen of joviality. 

Mrs. Biggerton dressed herself; took a final look to see that the 
dinner was likely to be well-dressed too, and then sat down to receive 
her guests. 

“ Rat-tat-tat; ” in they all came. Cloaks, clogs, coats, and com¬ 
forters, were deposited in the little back room; and Biggerton shook 
hands with every body, wished them a happy Christmas, and laughed 
and rattled away until his mirth come to a station on the line of mer¬ 
riment ; for he found that he was the only one that was saying a 
word, or indulging in a smile. 

“ Never mind,” said he, ** every body is very dull for ten minutes 
before dinner. Beef, pudding, and wine will so!: all that right. Here’s 
Sally! — now then — don’t stand upon ceremony. I’ll take in Mrs. 
Smidlbones.” • 

A great deal of tiifie was wasted before each of the guests could 
ascertain and take the seats to which rank and station entitled him or 
her. Biggerton pushed one here, thrust another there, and begged 
and prayed of them all not to let the beef get cold. At last all were 
seated. Sally took off two very large covers, and disclosed a noble 
sirloin of beer, and two very large twin puddings. 

"You see youV dinner-—no kickshaws—plain Christmas fare,” 
said Biggerton, os lie dug away at the joint, and sent beef enough for 
two,to every one. 

“ No soup!” whispered the grocer’s wife. 

" No fish!! ” said another. 
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“ No jellies, nor blongmonges 111” said a third; and all the three, 
who were nearly in the centre of the table, put the notes of admiration 
at the end of their remarks by turning up their eyes and noses. 

All were silent except the giver of the feast, who took beef with 
himself, and wine with every body else as fast as he could, and laughed 
and talked and joked until he was very nearly choked. 

“ Cursed dull people — but they are too busy eating and drinking 
to laugh. Just wait till after dinner; they’ll be jolly enough over my 
old port” 

As Biggerton said this to himself he looked at his party, and, sure 
enough, he was justified in one part of his remark, a stiffer set were 
never seen in a Quaker’s meeting. 

“ Come, come, this won’t do — glasses round, while Sally removes 
the meat, aud puts on the cheese. Come, doctor — come, gentlemen, 
look to the ladies right and left of you.” 

The gentlemen were, of course, ready to show their politeness; but 
as the grocer’s wife—who had a notion that the less she drank the 
better bred she should show herself—declined taking any more wine, 
all the rest felt bound to follow the example set them. 

“ Well! never mind,”, said Biggerton — “ you shall try my ale, 
capital stuff—real Scotch.” 

But none of the Indies drank beer, and the only bottle that was 
opened, for the host himself, who thought example better than precept, 
was not up. 

“ Flat os my company,” said Biggerton. “ Take away, Sally, and 
put on the sweets and glasses, while I put on the wine — there it is— 
sherry, real Amontellado; Madeira — undisputed London particular, 
and port that has never been in the doctor’s hands — I beg pardon — 
in the wine merchant’s hands to be doctored-” 

“ Ahem!” coughed the apothecary, and his wife bridled up. 

“ You mean spoilt,” said Mrs. Biggerton, wishing to mend matters. 

“ Never mind—no offence meant, and, of course, can’t bo taken. 
Glasses round—fill to the brim—give you my old toast, ‘All friends 
round St. Paul’s, and a happy Christmas to them.* All charged — 
now then! Gentlemen, on your legs if you please. Ladies, we won’t 
trouble you. Now then — hip, hip, hip — hurrah! ” 

“Heavens!” said thb grocer’s wife, “what will he propose to do 
next ? I am glad, however, the gentlemen were too genteel to join 
in that hoiTid noise.” * 

“Excessive vulgar,” replied her friend; “but what can you expect 
from a city man?” 

“ We had better retire early. He is putting his little hat on al¬ 
ready,” said a third. 

“ Come, come — fill again — no time to lose — recollect the little 
ones — we tea early on their account. Smallbonc^ you’re a regular 
cock. Come, help the ladies,” said Biggerton. 

“No more—no more,” said every lady as she began to draw bn a 
glove, push back her chair a little, and look imploringly at the 
hostess. 

“ Oh! don’t go yet — we don’t tea till six,” said Mrs. Biggerton. 
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“ Gk>! I should think not, indeed — what! onlj drink one toast jfbid 
one glass of wine on Christmas daj I never heard of such a thihg," 
said the host. 

All the ladies, however, rose simultaneously, and Mrs. Biggerton 
was obliged to follow their example, though apparently very unwil¬ 
ling to do so; for the fact was, she enjoyed three or four glasses of 
wine after dinner, and rather dreaded an hour and a half with a set 
oY strange ladies who seemed so very dull and ceremonious. 

“ Stop a moment, lovey-dovey. This is my own house, and I won't, 
break through old customs. You and I must drink one another's 
health — bumpers, my dear. Margaret, have you filled ? Well, then, 
my dear — May the close of our married life be as happy as its com¬ 
mencement— hip, hip, hurrah!” 

“ Bartlemy, my dear, your good health — may you be as happy as 
every good husband deserves to be.” 

Mrs. Biggerton looked afiectionately at her little man, slowly 
drained her Madeira, and then, to the consternation of the company, 
walked round to his chair and gave him a hearty kiss. 

“ Grod bless you, my dear,” said Biggerton fervently: “ you may 
look, gentlemen and ladies, but it's a custom with us. We have 
dune it for tliirty Christmasses.” 

They retired, and Biggerton hoped to begin the evening and be 
really jolly; but he was disappointed. He pushed about the bottles 
himself, but no one seconded their motion. He told funny stories, 
but nobody laughed at them. He tried the sentimental; but did not 
raise a single sigh of sympathy. He even offered to sing a song, but 
no one said hear!” or seemed inclined to elicit his harmonic powers. 

‘‘ I am afraid you don't like the wine, gentlemen,” said Biggerton. 
** It is the best I have got, and was generally thought pretty good in 
Bishopsgatc.” 

** It cannot be better,” said Smallbones. 


“ Then why don't you drink it ?'' asked the host. 

“ Thank you, I have done very well: I seldom drink above 
glosses,” said the doctor. 
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“ Wliat do you drink, then — grog ? — order it in directly.” 

Every body cried out that they never touched spirits. 

“Well, what do you drink then?” again asked the host, amazed to 
think that some half score rdipectable tradesmen in a little country 
town d^lincd wine an^ spirits in moderation. 

“ Tea,” said Smallbones. 

Or coffee,” said the grocer; “ a little ginger beer or lemonade in 
summer.” 


“ Why you're tea-totallers then! ” screamed Biggerton. 

“ Not exactly ^otallers; but members of a temperance society,” said 
Smallbones. 


“Hang me if you should have come here if I had known it,” said 
Biggerton to himself, as he rose and rung the bell, and told Sally on 
her entrance to beg of her mistress to get tea as early as she possibly 
could. 
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While the bohea was being prepared, the poor host left the guests 
to their own entertainment — a very slow talk upon business masters 
and missionary meetings — while he discussed his pint of Madeira, 
and wondered what he was to do with all the ale he had spiced and 
the punch he had prepared. 

“ Never mind,” thought he. “ The young ones won’t be so 
squeamish as these old puts — they’ll lower the punch bowls, and 
what is left will do for the poor to-morrow.” 

CHAPTER in. 

Well, tea was announced, and with it the arrivals of a great 
many little ladies and gentlemen. The host, who was fond of young 
people, although ho had none of his own, tried all he could to make 
them happy and comfortable. He handed a cup of tea to one, and 
pretended to drop it in his lap, and then toast to another, making be¬ 
lieve that the plate burnt his fingers, joked with the overgrown boys 
about the mistletoe in the kitchen, and even hinted at a game of hunt 
the slipper ; but not a smile could he extract from any one of them -— 
they were all upon their best behaviour, 

“ Never mind! wait till tlicy begin dancing and card-playing, and 
snap-dragoning, and try the punch, their tongues will run fast enough 
then.” 

In this poor Bartlcmy was fated to be disappointed : as soon as they 
had all ** tea’d,” as he and his spouse called it, he rang the bell — 
ordered every thing to be cleared away—the card tables to be set for 
such as preferred a game at whist or speculation, or any other noisy 
fun, and the fiddlers to strike up in the kitchen, which being the 
largest room in the cottage, had been prepared for the ball-room. 
Sally bustled about, and, aided by the charwoman, soon announced 
every thing to be in readiness. Higgerton walked round the room, 
offering his card to all the old people, begging them to cut in, but 
they would as soon have accepted a challenge. Tliey answered to a 
man, and a woman too, that they never touched a coi'd. 

“Do you dance then?” said Mi*s. liiggerton, much annoyed, for 
she loved and had anticipated a rubber. 

“ Not ourselves,” said tlm grocer’s wife j “ but wc think it an inno¬ 
cent amusement for young people, when conducted on proper prin¬ 
ciples.” • 

“ Come along, then, old lady,” said the jolly host, catching hold of 
his wife’s hand — “ come along. Wc’Il keep up our old custom, and 
open the ball with a country dance. Choose your partners, and follow 
me. Come boys — come, you pretty little dears — tol-dc-lol-lol.” 

“Excase me,” said SmaUbones — “ byt — really-” 

“ Well, really what ? out with it.” 

“ Country dances are never danced in this country. We only 
know the quadrille.” , 

“ Oh, very well — very well — set them agoing, andT and my old 
woman will look on and serve out the punch.*’ 

“ Excuse me, once more — but our young folks hereabouts take 
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nothing but a little lemonade, or orangeade with the chill ofT,” said the 
'doctor. 

Biggerton looked round at the youthful circle, and saw a confirma¬ 
tion of the unexpected assertion in.every stately face. He was deeply 
disgusted. 

“ Where do you go to school ? ” said he to a great hulking boy who 
stood near him. 

• I don’t go to school at all, sir, I go to a diocesan seminary,” replied 
the lout, turning up his nose as high as if he had just come home from 
Eton. 

“HumbugI” said Biggerton to himself. “Well, go and amuse 
yourself in the best way you can. I’ll manufacture the lemonade — 
and if I do hot make it sour enough to give you all the mulligrubs, 
may 1 be plagued with you again.” 

A series of stately quadrilles were walked through by the young 
under the inspection of the old. No fun — no merriment — not even 
a look at the mistletoe bough which impended over them! In the 
midst of a most intricate passage of “ The Lancers ” in rushed the 
jolly host, who had brought back las good-humour with a glass or two 
of punch,' with a large pie-dish full of raisins swimming in burning 
brandy. 

“ Now, then,' young ones — here’s a jolly dragon, snap away at him.” 

The only reply was a scream from the little ladies, and a wondering 
stare from the little gentlemen. 

“ Excuse me, once more,” said Smallbones, “ but we don’t know this 
sort of preparation about here — let me blow it out — see how pale it 
makes the young ladies look.” The doctor puffed and puffed until, 
Biggerton was delighted to see it, he had singed Ids eyebrows, lashes, 
and whiskers flat with his face. 

“ Well, never mind, dance away, supper will bo ready soon,” said 
Mrs. Biggerton. 

Ere another set had been walked through, Sally announced that 
supper was prepared in the dining-room. 

Great justice was done to the solids by every body, but tlie spiced 
ale and the punch bowl were shunned cautiously. In the midst of 
their eating a loud scuffling noise was heard in the passage. What 
could it be ? < 

“ Make way there, make way,” sliouted Bartholomew, who had 
been at the punch again. &“ M^c way, here comes the yule — the 
Christmas log.” 

And sure enough Sally and the charwoman w'ere seen bringing in 
an immense piece of an ashen, ns much as they could carry between 
them. 

“ On with it — hurrah! —rup the chimney, never mind; that’s it — 
now it sparkles and crackles—hurrah I do take one glass, every body, 
just to sprinkld the yule log.” 

• Biggerton forced himself through the crowd, pressing one and 
^praying of another to oblige him by swallowing a tumbler of punch, 
but his exertions were of no avail. He could not get one to join him ‘ 
in his jovialities. “ Well, then,” said he, “ I must sprinkle the yule 
log myself.” 
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In the midst of the solemn silence that followed this announcement^ 
a ruahingi rattling sound was heard. Then a violent agitation of 
fender, poker, tongs, and shovel. 

“ The log! the log! ” screamed Sally. “ It*s come out upon the 
carpet, and the house is on fire.” 

“ Fire, fire, fire! ” screamed every body; and an a few minutes the 
room was deserted by every one but Mr. cartholomew Biggerton, who 
quietly rolled up his much respected log in the hearth-rug, and sat upon* 
it when it was extinguished, laughing ready to burst his little fat sides. 

** Never mind the carpet, Margaret, my lovey-dovey j I have driven 
away those totallers and their stilf-backed progenies; hurrah I — wo 
have been gloomy enough to-day, but we will be jolly to-morrow. 
Now one more tunibler of punch, and then to bed.” 

CHAFTER IV. 

Tub morrow came, and with it, at one o’clock, twenty aged paupers, 
ten of either sex. Soup—real good beef soup, with lots of onions, car¬ 
rots, turnips, and herbs, and half-a-dozen g<^ rich plum puddings — 
was the fare, followed by the spiced ale and the punch— the leavings 
of the day before. Biggerton and his wife helped the soup, carved 
the puddings, saw glasses and jugs put upon the table, and then left 
the party to enjoy themselves unchecked by their presence. 

“ They don’t seem so very jolly,” said Biggerton. ** The ale is 
strong and the punch potent: they ought to be up by this time; 1 will 
go and have a peep at them.” 

** Do, Bartlemy, dear, and I will go with you. 1 like to look on 
grateful faces.” 

“ Come along, lovey-dovey,” said Biggerton, as he crept stealthily 
to the open door of the kitchen. 

** The soup warn’t so werry weak considering,” grumbled out an 
old crone. 

“ Considering of what ? ” asked another. 

** As it was onlj(, the bones as the nobs left yesterday, biled down 
to a jelly.” 

“ Bones, indeed — beef bones! ” growled Tom Shoveller, I happen 
to know it was made frop the leg of a horse.” 

“ I wish you could prove it,” muttered nineteen voices in unison. 
“ I wish you could prove it.” 

“ So I can,” said Tom Shoveller: sarcbed the copper, and 

among the bones 1 found this here.” 

Biggerton and his wife looked and saw, to their horror, Tom 
ShoveUer produce from his pocket a large horse’s shoe. 

A groan burst from the lips of the p*ateful paupers, but before it 
was ended Tom Shoveller was on his back from a blow of his indig¬ 
nant entertainer. 

“ Hang me,” said Biggerton, “ if ever I attempt to keep Christ¬ 
mas in the country again.” He did not — he returned to Bishops- 
gate, and railed at totaller^ and diocesan seminary boys, and grateful 
paupers, over spiced ale and punch, “ the very last Christmas-day 
as ever was.” 
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MADAM WATERS’ STORY. 

A TALE OF THE RISING IN THE WEST. 


fr was well for the good people of London, in tho year 1745, that the 
Pi’ctcndcr was considerate enough to allow them to enjoy their Christ¬ 
mas feastings, and even to make preparations for the approaching 
summer, ere he startled them with reports of his coming. But although 
most persons felt quite at rest on this subject, rumours, no one could 
tell from whence, aroused, from time to lime, the fears of the more 
timid old ladies and gentlemen. 

Among these. Madam Winfield must he placed; for, in the absence 
of such every-day news, as fires, deaths, removals, changes of ser¬ 
vants, in short, tlic whole domestic history of her neiglibours, her 
thoughts, although unused in general to so distant a range, were sure 
to fly “over the water,” and then her fears of invasion became so 
violent, tliat Mr. Kleining was sure to be resorted to as chief comforter. 
And well did he comfort tho old lady, who had unbounded faith in liis 
political knowledge ; for he pointed out the military skill of the Duke 
of Cumberland and Marshal Wade, dwelt upon the general hostility 
expressed, (particularly at corporation dinners) against “ the pope, 
devil, and Pretender,” but always finishing, as the climax of con¬ 
solation, by showing the utter impossibility of danger, while Mr. 
Pclliain was at the head of affairs. 

Madam Winfield’s fears liad, however, returned this morning with 
threefold foi’ce; for she Juid seen in the newspaper an account of 
streamers in the air—deep-red streamers—and every body knew 
i/iei/ portended war. Moreover, Prue had come in from Lcadenhall 
l\Iarket with two fearful stories, one that there T^as a pig with two 
heads to be seen down at Epping, which was certainly a sign of 
“ something,” and what could that be, but the Pretender ? and the 
other, that a Dutch skipper had told, as a grtjat secret, that the Duke 
of Berwick, with a company of wild Highlanders, had set out from 
Belle Isle, intending to land^n Wales, and to besiege Norwich Castle. 
Poor Madam Winfield, she could scarcely cat her dinner for thinking 
of these fearful omens; so, ns the afternoon was fair and mild, she put 
on her hood and cardinal, determined to take a dish of tea with Mr. 
Fleming, and receive his consolations. 

“Well, here am J, my good*friend,” said she, entering the sitting- 
room, but drawing back when she saw Madam Waters seated by the 
fire, and adding, “ if I don’t interrupt you.” 

By no means, good madam,” ci’ied Mr. Fleming, while fair Lucy 
rose from the tea-table to disencumber the old lady of her wrappings. 

But Madam Winfield hesitated. She had come to tell nil her fears 
to Mr. Fleming, and there was stately Madam Waters, who looked 
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just as if she bad never had one fear in all her life, and who would 
yield her very little sympathy; but yet, if she went bac(, there was 
nobody but Prue to speak to, and, moreover, here was the tea just a 
brewing — not common bohea, but gunpowder, she knew it by the 
smell — and if she went home there would be the kettle to boil, and n 
nice cup of tea would take some time to make. “ Well, if I shall not 
intrude,” said the old lady, at length seating herself; “ but here are 
sad times a coming, and I wanted to ask you, good Mr. Fleming,* 
about it ? Ah, Madam Waters, if the Pretender should come ?” 

“ I should think that, not very likely,” replied Madam Waters; 
** but if he should, I trust there are bold hearts and ready hands to 
drive him back.” 

‘‘Oh, Madam Waters, but only to think if he should cornel what a 
sad sight it would be to sec the wild Highlanders raging about London 
streets, and the frog*eating Frenchmen, and the Jesuits, and, oh 1 what 
a noise with the cannon, for 1 suppose we must tire them all oiT at 
once!” 

“ But, my good lady,” said Mr. Fleming, smiling, and stirring his 
tea, “ you forget Mr. Pelham ; depend upon it, old Kngland’s safe wliilc 
he is at tiic liead of affairs.” 

“ Ah, but good sir, remember the streamers :—there W'ere just such 
in the year fifteen ; and, by the way, Madam Waters, only think, it is 
just thirty years since then, and that was just thirty years after the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion.” 

“ Yes, it is sixty years since then,” said Madam Waters, solemnly j 
“ a feartul time! and w^ell I remember it!” 

“ VoUf Madam Waters!” cried Lucy. 

“ Yes, my dear Lucy, remember, I am the daughter of a Parliament 
soldier, and he drew his sword for the last time at the fatal battle of 
Sedgemoor.” 

“Ah ! I remember that battle,” said Madam Winfield ; “it was in 
the year I finislied my sampler ; and I mind there was much pity for 
the duke, and folk said Judge Jeffreys was a sad brute. Heaven grant 
we may have no more sucli doings !” 

“ Heaven grant it! for, oh! to take leave of our friends, not knowing 
whether we shall ever see them again — to hear the sound of artillery, 
and know that our caus5 is lost, and yet to know not whither to fly!” 

“ Oh, Madam Waters,” cried Lucy, fixing her large blue eyes in¬ 
tensely on the speaker, “ were i/ou therel*” 

“ Yes, dear Lucy, within sound of the cannon?’ 

“0 dear, O dear. Madam Waters,” cried Afadam Winfield, “I 
should have died of fright. I’m sure in the fifteen, wlicn the train¬ 
bands were ordered out—rain or shine, Madam Waters, and quite 
fagged, poor souls! they were—I could do nothing else hut look at them, 
And smell to the arquebusadc bottle. O dear, then,it was said too 
that we should all have to keep in-doors after six in the evening. 
But, good madam, will you tell us what you did then ? ” * 

“ Will you, dear Madam Waters,” said Lucy, “if it will not distress 
you 
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The old ladj smiled. ** No, Lucy, for 1 had great cause for thank¬ 
fulness, as yoh shall hear.” 


Threescore years seems a long period to look back to, and yet the 
events of 1685 arc as fresh in my memory as though they came to 
pass but yesterday. Well may they be fresh in my memory; for 
most wickedly forgetful of a kind Providence that has led me for so 
many years, should I be, did the slightest remembrance of those days 
fade away from my mind. I need not tell you with what feelings of 
sorrow and fear we heard the news—not of King Charles’s death, but 
of his brotlier’s accession; nor need I tell you how men long denied 
every riglit, and persecuted, even unto death, sought too hastily for 
deliverance, and adventured our cause into the hands of the feeble, 
though I really believe well meaning, Duke of Monmouth. My dear 
father never approved of that rising; and, in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Charles Speke—he who afterwards so heartily laid down his life— 
said, ‘ We want a brave heart and a steadfast mind, such a.s we had in 
former days, to lead us; but for these, how can we look to one bred 
up in the court, and bearing the name of a Stuart ?* Still, my father 
was greatly urged to go down into the West, to give, at least, his 
counsel — so he went. 

“ It was a bright day in May, I well remember, when he came back; 
and old Colonel Scrope and Mr. Colyton had come over to us to hear 
what he should tell us, and I was standing in the garden just outside 
the blue damask parlour, looking at the sweet brier, which, though so 
early, was in full blossom, when Gideon Parley, my father’s own man, 
came up. * I told you, my young lady,’ said he, * that it was not for 
nought we had roses so early; that very tree looked just as it now 
does before the battle of Naseby, and depend on it there will be brave 
doings ere long.* Poor man! little did he t hink that never again 
should he see the blossoming of his favourite tree. 

“ Well, my father that very day after dinner told us his resolve was 
taken, and that he would go down and aid our poor brethren in the 
West, who were crying to us for succour from their crowded prisons, 
‘ though,’ he added, ‘ I fear for our success.* « 

** ‘Fear not, said old Colonel Scrope — a venerable old man was 
he of fourscore —how I did use to look at his long white hair, that 
seemed like silk. Ah, Lucy! my hair was then as light and thick, 
though not so soft, as yours, but now it is white as old Colonel 
Scrope’s I 

“ It was with great delight that I heard my father’s determination, 
and I prayed him to let me go with him into the West, to which at 
length he consented, for there was no one with whom he could leave 
me in charge; and as soon as the news of the rising should be made 
known, he well knew Colonel Scudamore’s house would not escape a 
strict search. Besides, we had friends at Bristol; and should the 
worst happen, he thought we might make our way there, and easily 
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from thence set sail to New England; so it was settled that I should ^ 
go, and right pleased was 1. Well, when nurse hoard of our plan, 
she took on greatly. She had never been separated from me, she said, 
since the death of my dear mother (who died of the spotted fever four 
years after the great plague year), and if I left her, it would break her 
heart. Besides, she said, how, if master should be wounded, could I, 
who had never seen a sword-cut, let alone a carbine wound, nurse him ? 
Wliereas, ’twas well known that Hepzibah Marston, through Grod’s* 
blessing, had been very successful after the battle of Worcester in five 
cases whore Colonel Scudamore’s men had been wounded, and, more- 
over, had nursed young Captain Thornhaugh with the gun-shot 
wound in his shoulder, by token that he had sent her a silver por¬ 
ringer with tlie letters E. T. to H. M. graven thereon. Well, her im¬ 
portunity prevailed, and my father consented she should go, and great 
cause for thankfulness bod I that she went. 

“ We set out a goodly number, but not all at once, for there were 
many eyes on our doings. So Hepzibah went over to Colonel Scrope’s 
the day before, on a pillion behind John the carter, and one of the 
grooms followed with a bundle carefully made up, and wnipt in the 
red and white counterpane. He thought it was nurse’s things, but 
ray father’s best holster pistols, and carbine, and bandoleers, and belt, 
were in it, and two canisters of powder beside. Then, quite late in 
the evening, Gideon Darley, and four young men, who had prayed 
most earnestly to go, set out. They were all mounted on good grey 
liorscs, and oXi their appointments were so good, that my father said 
they were worthy of the Ironsides, to which most gallant troop the 
futlicr of two of them had belonged. 

** The next morning was a stirring morning to me, and 1 was up 
betimes, for my father and I were to set off’ to Colyton Grange, and 
young Mr. Wargrave of the Plcasauncc, and the two Throginortons, 
were to meet him there, and well pleased was my father to find that 
they were so warm in the cause. So we set off* with four serving men 
in their blue coats and badges, mounted on stout horses, and my father 
I’iding True Briton, and wearing only a rapier under his travelling 
cloak, just as though he was only going to pay a visit to an old friend, 
while I was by his side on my beautiful horse, White Lady, quite fuU 
of spirits, both on accofint of the journey, and that the go^ cause 
was about to revive again. I was a high-spirited girl then, just six¬ 
teen, eager for strong excitement, and with some tinge of romance, 
which I derived perhaps from reading the “ Grrfhd Cyrus,” but much 
more from Sir Philip Sydney’s ** Arcadia,” that treasury of noble 
thoughts, and which is ill supplied by the foolish books young folks 
read now-a-days. Well, gaily I rode along ; but, O! could I have 
known all that would come to pass ereJ again returned to my liome, 
my laugh would not have rung so gaily, nor should I have urged 
White Lady so joyously on, as I did that morning ^along Whaddon 
Chase. ^ ' 

“ Colyton Grange was the meeting-place for all; it was so secure, 
being more tlian five miles from any market town, and just on the 
borders of the two adjoining counties. Here our plans were settled; 
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and, as the duke was expected to land in less than a week, it was 
a^eed that half of the men with Darley should go on by the way of 
Salisbury, and the others, with the Throgmortons, take the road direct 
to Devizes, while my father, who was most likely to be suspected, 
should go on with me, and nurse to Bath, os though he came to drink 
the waters, and tiiere stay till farther notice. A good arrangement 
did this prove, for the very day after we arrived, one Sir Fulton 
•Welsted, a bitter cavalier, who bore great spite towards my father, 
was asked on the bowling-green by the Dean of Wells, who came 
over on purpose to gain intelligence, who he was. * 0,’ said Sir Fulton, 
* ’tis the round-head Colonel Scudamore, and I should think him after 
some mischief, only he hath his daughter and her nurse with him ; 
and wlien such as he set out on such errands, they do not trouble 
themselves with girls and old women.’ 

“ Well, in a few days, the news came, and my father went to Lyme, 
where he was gladly received, and then we went on to Taunton, 1 
saw the duke enter that town, and, oh, the joy of tlie people 1 me- 
thought the very women would have flung themselves beneath his 
horse’s feet. And I saw the procession of the little girls, who had 
worked banners for the army of deliverance, as the poor people called 
it, and Mary Blake, a beautiful young woman she was. Who presented 
the sword and Bible to him. It reminded my dear father of the 
Commonwealth time, and he drew his sword. * This sword,’ said he, 
‘hath done service atNaseby and Worcester, may it do tenfold service 
now I' 

“ Still my father could not conceal his fears that the cause would 
not succeed. ‘ We want a bold and a valiant leader,’ said he, * and we 
arc losing our cause in losing our time.’ * 

“ Ay, so it was; there was delay until Lord Feversham came with 
well-appointed troops and artillery, while our men were ill supplied 
with arms, and hundreds went away for want of them. It was on the 
evening before the fatal battle of Sedgemoor that my father came to 
the house where I was staying in Bridgewater, and called me and 
nurse aside. He told me there would soon be a flght; and as it was 
partly feared that Bridgewater might be attacked, he had determined 
to send us to a lone farm-house, sonic three or four miles off, where 
we should be quite in safety, as the people Iiad never taken part on 
either side, and where, if our cause were lost, he might come and 
convoy us away. ‘ May G(^ bless you, dear Ellen,’ said he ; ‘ keep 
this, for should I die* I would not that it should fall into the bands of 
our enemies.’ ’ So he took my mother’s miniature, which he con¬ 
stantly wore round his neck, and gave it into my hands. 

“ * Dear father, do not send me away from you,’ I said ; * O not 
yet.* But he shook his head; and then bidding me wait, went out, 
and while I was listening for his footsteps, I heard voices outside. 
I flung open the casement only just in time to see him mounted on 
True Briton, and waving his cap, as he dashed down the street. 

Soon after, Gideon Darley came, with a decent countryman, who led 
two horses : 1 mounted the one, and nurse the other, after taking sor¬ 
rowful leave of our kind friends who were also preparing to depart. 
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On we rode, sad at heart; at length Gideon rode up close beside 
me. 

“ ‘ I longed to see you once more, my lady,’ he said, ' and I would 
fain ask a favour.’ 

** ‘ So would I of you,’ I said; ‘ and it is, that while I am away, 
you would look to White Lady j — poor thing, she will miss me, (for 
every day I used to go after breakfast, and stroke her, and give her 
a piece of white bre^.)’ * 

“ ‘ All! mistress Ellen,’ said he, * 1 may never see White Lady 
after to-morrow. So if 1 should die, pray look to my poor wife, and 
little child, for I fear I shall never sec (hem more.’ 

“ * Surely I will,’ said I; but I was greatly amazed, for he had 
ever been so confident. Poor Gideon saw us to the gate of the farm¬ 
house, which was just beside the moor, and even after I had entered 
the door, I saw liim still gazing after us. 

“ The farm house was an old large place, with a comfortable kitchen 
and a blazing fire on the hearth \ and quite in the chimney corner, 
though it was the 23d of June, an old man wrapt in a frieze coat was 
sitting eating his porridge. There was an old woman in a blue and 
white knit hood, and reel stammel petticoat, sitting in a chair by the 
dresser, spinning, not with a spinning-wheel, but with a distaff. Tiiore 
was a young woman, too, skimming the pot that hung over the fire, and 
there was a middle-aged woman, in n lawn cap and bone lace pinners, 
the mistress, looking into a large metal pan of milk which the dairy¬ 
maid was stirring, as though she bad eyes for nothing else. 

“ * It’s all along of hery said the old woman, turning sharply round 
and breaking her thread; * and this is her doings, too,’ said she; 
* an Monmonth’s-men would hang her up, I'd telllialph to take down 
his matchlock, and join ’em.’ 

“ ‘ I wish I’d given her that piece of bread,' said tlic dairy-maid, 
‘ for the curd will never conic.* 

“ As she spoke, she raised her head, and perceived us, and then there 
was much bustling, and the mistress, with many cui*tsies, asked pardon 
for her neglect, but the case was, she said, that she feared they were 
all bewitched. 

“ I had heard much of witches and witchcraft in my young days, 
and I cannot but say I^elievcd such things might perhaps sometimes 
be; but the stories these people told were so silly, that, had not my heart 
been too heavy, 1 think 1 should have lafighed outright. There was an 
old woman, as they told me, who dwelt in a wdbd some ten miles ofif^ 
and she bad caused their cart to stick fast in a lane, aif& had bewitched 
the whole pan of milk, which was to make cheese ; moreover she was 
attended by an imp, whose howling .frightened the whole neighbour¬ 
hood ; and many other stories did they tell us, for their whole talk 
was of their farm, and of this witcli of Balesboroufjh Wood, as they 
called her. Yes, all their talk, though not five miles off on cither 
side were the troops of two conflicting parties, — men, who wduld 
soon close in deadly fight,—a fight on which would depend actual 
freedom or bondage! 

“ The people, however, were kind, and^ heaped our trenchers.with 
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chicken pasty^ and brought us a great bowl of custard, and drew their 
oldest cyder; and then the mistress showed us into a pleasant cham¬ 
ber, with a half tester bed, and blue check hangings; and the cliimney 
was filled with a great bow pot, and another was on the window ledge, 
and BO there I slept soundly, little thinking of the long watchfulness 
of the next night. 

** Slowly passed the next day. 1 sat chiefly up in the chamber, 
ibr I was known to these people only as Mistress £ilen Ashton of 
Bridgewater, and I feared 1 might betray myself. Nurse feared so too; 
so wc kept chiefly in the chamber, nor, although it was Sunday, did 
we dare to cross the tlireshold. Toward evening the carter came in. 
Ho had been over to Biidgewatcr ; and he told us how full the town 
was, and how brave a sight it was to see the soldiers all preparing. 

“ ‘ Alas I * said nurse, after we took leave of the family at night, 
‘ ere to-morrow morning the battle will be fought!’ I then recol¬ 
lected that it had been said by some, that the attack would be made at 
night, and I turned toward the window, flung open the casement, and 
looked, and listened, but there was nothing to see or hear. 

It was a bright evening, and when at length night came on, it 
could scarcely be called so; for the deep blue sky only shaded each 
object, and right opposite the window clear twilight lingered. IIow 
anxiously I looked out, though there was nothing to be seen save two 
or three fields, and a narrow road, and the desolate moor beyond. 

“ ‘ Dear Ellen, to bed,^ said nurse; ‘ do try to sleep, for wc know 
not what’s before us.’ 

‘ I cannot sleep, nurse,’ said I. 

“ * Nay, lie down at least,’ said she, ‘ for to-morrow night. Heaven 
knows where we may lay our heads.’ 

“ ‘ What! shall we not be safe here f ’ cried I. 

‘ Not unless we win,’ was her reply; ‘ for yonder is the road to 
the king’s camp, so if they pursue our poor men, they musi pass here. 
Had my good master but known what they told me this afternoon, he 
liad never sent us to this place.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, nurse, let us flee,* said I. 

“ ‘ That would be the worst wc could do,’ she answered; ‘ well, 
God grant success to our men, and tlien we are safe enow.’ 

1 sat down at the open casement, and fiurse beside me. Ten 
struck, eleven, and, oli, how long did it seem ere twelve ! 

“ ‘ Hark,’ said nurse, and*8he laid her hand on my arm, ‘ foot¬ 
steps— and the tram^ of horses.* I rose up, and looked out. That 
low trampling %ound came nearer, and now I could just discern men 
and horses. 

“ ‘ Our own men, God speedy them I’ cried nurse, and she clasped 
her hands, and wept aloud 1 

“ Oh ! how 1 strained my eyes as the troopers passed along, to 
catch one sight*of my dear father! Surely there he was,—the 
leader of the second troop, — the rider of that horse that looked so 
much lighter than the rest — surely that was True Briton. But 
they passed at too great a distance to allow of more than con¬ 
jecture; and then came the foot; — a thick moving body sweep- 
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lug onward, in the stillness of midnight, with no glad shouts, no 
stirring music, only the low rustle of their tread on the grass. 

‘ Grod speed ve,* I cried, ‘ God speed ye, for ye are no hirelings.’ 
No; they had suffered, nearly all of them, fine or imprisonment ibr 
the good cause, and now they were about to lay down their lives 
for it. 

“ Another hour, oh, how long, passed; and then a strange con¬ 
fused noise arose. ‘ The fight begun,’ said nurse, who well re-* 
membered the sound, ‘ God speed the right.’ 

How did that confused noise rise, and die away, and how in¬ 
tensely and breathlessly we listened 1 at length there was a pause, 
and then the roar of cannon. ‘ All’s lost,’ shrieked nurse, ‘ it is the 
king’s artillery, for we have none!’ 

“ Oh! how did each roar knock at my heart 1 there were our men 
mown down perhaps by scores, and where was my father ? 

** Nurse now rose from the seat on which she had flung herself. * We 
must prepare for the worst,’ said she, quite calmly. She took off my 
gown, and unfastening the long lianging sleeves that were then worn, 
she took out the lead that was sewn at the , bottom, and slipt four 
gold pieces into each instead; she then unript my hood, and between 
the velvet and the lining she put some letters of my father’s, and 
money within them, and lastly sewed my mother’s miniature and my 
gold chain into my girdle, which for greater security she buckled 
under my gown. 

“ These preparations were hut just finished when we heard a noise 
at the gate, and I was sure I could distinguish my name. And true 
as he had foretold, there was Gideon Darlcy sitting on his jaded horse 
wounded to death. The people of the house were now up, and sorely 
affrighted, so saying nought to them 1 rushed out, and with nurse led 
poor Gideon in. He was scarcely able to speak, save to say, * Pray, 
remember your promise 1’ ‘ But my father,* said I, and, oh, how I 
dreaded the answer ! ‘ Coming hitlier,* said he, but he came not. 

** 1 cannot tell you what passed the next few hours; it seems like a 
wild dream. The king’s troops pursued our poor men, and killed 
more in the flight than in the battle; and they came into the house, 
and threatened the people, and took away money and food, while 
nurse and I, fearful o^ being discovered, took refuge in the store¬ 
room. Here the mistress came to us to say that the constable of the 
tything had come to make search, and* that if we belonged to tlie 
rebels—for that was now the word—she dared fiot harbour us. Alas! 
poor Gideon had betrayed us in his last moments. The good woman 
behaved very kindly, although she dared not shelter us. She gave 
us food, and lent us each a large country cloak, and told us if wc 
would go about half a mile along the moor, in the opposite direction 
to which the king’s troops were coming, we might find shelter under 
some elder bushes, and at night-fall she would come to us, and show 
us where to go.” 

“ I doubt not but the woman told us rightly, and I doubt not but 
that she meant to come to us; but we knew not a step of the way, 
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and wo most likely took a different path ; so onward we went, looking 
out in vain for the elder bushes, quite bewildered on the wide moor. 
How long we wandered I know not, but we were sorely tired, and as 
we saw some trees at a distance, we made toward them. Oh! how 
pleasant was their shade, and how soft the bank beneath them! — it 
was well that we reached that place, for I think I could not have 
walked a stone’s throw farther. A little stream run hard by, so I 
Vent and sat down beside it, and bathed my head in its water, and 
after a while was refreshed. But nurse was very anxious to find a 
shelter, and as she thought she could sec a smoke among the trees, 
she set forth toward it, bidding me await her return. 

“ I had not sat long before I heard a low mournful noise, a kind 
uf whine ; and looking round I saw, under the farthest tree, a huge 
black dog, miserably thin, who held out his fore-paw to me, and 
looked up as though asking help. 1 always loved dumb creatures, 
and well do they know who love them; so I went to him, and found 
that his paw had been dreadfully torn, as though in a trap. Well, I 
pitied the poor creature who looked so piteously up in my face, so I 
dipped my kerchief in the stream, and carefully washed the wound, 
and bound it up as well as I could with a strip of linen, which I tore 
from the covering of tlie bundle I carried. 

“ It w'as but a little time after, when I heard a trampling of horses. 
Oh, how 1 longed for nurse to return, that we might seek together 
some more secure place of refuge; but she did not come, and the 
sounds drew nearer, and I now could hear voices. It was a company 
of soldiers, making search after tlie duke, for I heard them plainly 
say, thousand pounds to whoever finds him,* — and then, * beat 
about here, for if he is not caught, we may find some rebels, and they’re 
worth five pounds a head.’ I started up — but which way should I 
go ? the dog looked earnestly up in my face, and limped off towards 
the right, and then stopped, as though bidding roe follow him, so I 
did. It was a long, a narrow, and tangled path that he went, and 
how far I know not, only I know how rejoiced I was to hear the 
voices and footsteps growing fainter and fainter. 

“ At length we came to an open space, and on one side were two 
very large beech trees, and under them, though you might scarcely 
sec it, a low miserable hut, scarcely better tMin a cattle sbed, and in 
the dog went, and I followed. 

** It was so dark inside, tlftit 1 could see nothing; but I sat down 
on the floor, little thihking any one besides myself was within, when 
I heard a low croaking voice say, * Come, Rutterkin ;* and as I looked 
again, there seemed to be an old woman at the farther end, crouching 
over a few lighted sticks, and patting the dog. 

“ * Good mother,* said I, ‘ pardon me, but I’ve lost my way, and am 
sorely wearied.’ ^ 

“ The old woman rose up, and hobbled towards me, and fixing on 
me“the fiercest pair of blue eyes I ever saw, ‘ Who are you, and what 
do you come here for ?’ said she. The poor dog now came up, and 
laid his wounded paw on my lap (for I was too faint to rise up from 
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the floor), while the old woman stood looking at me, as though she 
would look me through. * Who ai’e you?* she said again, * and with 
silver buckles in your shoes I such do not often tread wiy floor,* 

“ ‘ Indeed, good mother, I have lost my way,* said L 
“ * Dost thee know her, Rutterkin ?’ said the old woman; but the 
poor starved dog was smelling and scratching at the bundle, in which 
was the food the farmer’s wife had given us; so 1 opened it, and took 
out a piece of bread, which he devoured greedily. * 

“ At tliis the old woman set up a scream, ‘ White bread, white 
manchet bread! Ay, Rutterkin, ’tis long since you* or I saw the 
like.* 

“ ‘ Good mother, take some,’ said I, and I opened the bundle. She 
snatched a piece of bread and a piece of pasty from it, as though slie 
had been starving (which indeed was the case), while the dog leaped 
up, and laid his maimed paw on my shoulder, and tried to lick my 
face. * lie loves you,’ said the old woman; ‘ poor Rutterkin, who 
hath been hunted and hounded from tything to tything — he loves 
you; ay, the lady with silver buckles in her shoes hath fed the 
witch’s dog with white manclict!’ 

“ Oh, what did I feel then!—I had not indeed much fear of witches 
as such, but I knew they were outcasts, and abandoned creaturt^s. 
And she was poor, poor even to starvation — how eagerly she had 
eyed my silver buckles,— how certain she was that I was a lady, ay, 
and bad I not, in gold pieces alone, enough to make her fortune ? I 
dared not look toward her, but I glanced toward the door; could I 
not, thougli so faint, at least strive to fly ? 

** Just then my eye fell on a little bird that had flown in, and 
was busily picking up the crumbs at my feet. * God careth for the 
sparrows,* said I, ‘surely he will care for me.’ How swiftly this 
thought darted into my mind — a blessed thought! so Hooked up to 
the old woman. ‘ Good mother,’ said I, ‘ may I stay lierc and rest ?* 

“ ‘ Ay, that you shall,’ said she, ‘ for I know well who you arc. 
You belong to the Monmouth men, and your friends are forced to fly 
for their lives; but here you arc safer than in a church, for who, of all 
the country round, will enter the witcli’s hut, the witch of Bales- 
borough Wood ?’ 

“ Oh I how strange was that I shotdd have been led thither, but 
it was the saving of my life, and that of my dear father’s 1 

“ Well, the old woman gathered fresh fern, and sprea<l my cloak 
on it, and mode me lie down; and then she bathed my feet, and all 
the while the poor dog kept watch beside me, looking in my face 
with his half human eyes. But I was much distressed about nurse, 
so the old woman promised to seek for her; and quite worn out I fell 
asleep, I know not for how long. When I awoke I looked up, and 
there was dear nurse by my side, and there too was fhc faithful dog. 
Oh, how strange it seemed! the daughter of Colonel Scudamore lying 
in a miserable hut, —the strictly brought-up puritan, the guest ot a 
reputed witch! WTiat strange extremes! and yet, at that very time, 
these extremes were linked together by the bond of a common danger, 
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for the riotous crew who burnt the Bibles at Bridgewater would as 
soon have hanged the puritan girl as the old witch. 

“ iWsc brought me good news. She had seen my father, just as he 
was making his way to the farm-house, and had warned him of his 
danger; so he was now safe with a small farmer some two miles off. 
As to |)oor Gideon he was dead, and his body was hung up with nine¬ 
teen others on the Bussex tree.. Poor man, we faithfully fulfilled his 
"last wish, for my worthy servant, Mistress Betty, was the little child 
committed to my care. 

“ More tban*a fortnight I stayed with the witch of Balesborough Wood, 
for there was a hot pursuit through the country; and during that time 
she fetched our food from the farm-house where my father was, and 
she went into Bridgewater too, to make inquiries for us. At length, 
through the aid of a kind royalist gentleman, who, though he held 
not with my fatlier, greatly respected him, we wore enabled to get 
away. It would be a long story did I tell you all our adventures ere 
we again saw our liome, which at length, thank God, we did, 

“We parted from the old woman with hearty thanks, and pressed 
her to take four gold pieces, but she would not, for she said they 
might bring her into trouble; so we gave her what silver we had, and 
prayed the iolk^at the neighbouring farm-house to see that she did 
not want, and sent money to them for her. She asked me for a keep¬ 
sake, which I was right willing to give, so I made her take one of 
tlie gold pieces; it was one of the Commonwealth, and a hole had 
been pierced in it, so she, poor creature, said she would keep it for 
luck’s soke, and we bade her farewell. 


“ Six years passed away; and many stories could I tell you, Lucy, 
about the events of those years. Well, better times came at last, 
and my father and I now greatly longed to pay a visit to Somerset¬ 
shire, to see our good friends, and to talk over our former troubles 
and dangers, and our happy deliverance. So, in the summer of ’91, 
we went, and staid six weeks with Mr. Speke. It happened it was 
the time of the assizes, and os the country ladies often attended them, 
I went with some friends. There were som^ trials of little moment, 
and then one came on of a reputed witch; and, oh, how was I struck 
to see that very old woman^who had so kindly nursed me standinxr 
at the bar I • ® 

“ ‘ I know her,* 1 said; ‘ poor creature, she is innocent.' 

“‘Nay, wait, said my friend, ‘for she is strongly suspected of 
having murdered some of the poor men who fled after the battle of 
Sedgemoor—pray wait.’ 

“ I did so; and then I found that when her hut was searched, much 

suspicion had arisen in consequence of a blue ribbon_all our poor 

mfcn wore a dark blue ribbon — having been found, and also a gold 
piece of the Protector’s. ‘ It was I, who gave it her,’ I cried, and I 
stooft up, and begged to be heard. The daughter of Colonel Scuda- 
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more, that day, had no need to pra^ long to be heard; iM>r had she 
need to conci^ the fact that her father had fonght at Sedgemoor. 
So I told all; and how in gratitude I had ^ven t^t very gold piece 
to the old woman who had nursed me so^kindly, and how that the 
blue ribbon had doubtless belonged to ray nurse. 

“ It was enough—the old woman was acquitted, and I went down, 
and shook her by the hand, and thanked her publicly. She scarcely 
knew me, for she seemed very feeble; but poor Kutterkin, who, id 
spite of much ill-usage had kept his place just outside the court-house, 
knew me well, and almost pushed me down in his joy. Well, the 
poor old woman was taken home to Mr. Speke’s, where the house¬ 
keeper took great care of her until, about three years after, she died. 
As to Butterkin, his place was on the mat before the fire in the 
house-keeper’s room, where I always paid him a visit when I went, 
and where at length he died. 

“ Such was one of my adventures in those troublous times; and 
looking back upon so great and strange a deliverance from such fear¬ 
ful danger, well may I express my deep thankfulness; and well, dear 
Lucy, may you believe that I remember, as though but yesterday, the 
events of 1685.” 

H. L. 


THE SURPLICE QUESTION. 

HY A BENEDICT. 

A VERY pretty public stir 
Is making, down at Exeter, 

Abojit the surplice fashion: 

And many bitter words and rude 
Have been bestow’d upon the feud, 
And much unchristian passidb. 

For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a Parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress; 
Fill’d with a trouble of my own, ~ 
A Wife who preaches in her gown, 
And lectures i? her night-dress! 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS SON. 

A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR. 

BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I. 

Fatigited by the arduous duties of the day, Wolfgang GUntiier, 
the superintendent of the church in Frie^aud, had retired to his 
study, lie sat at tiie open window and gazed upon the street leading 
to the Schlossberg, now animated by the forms of men and women. 
The warm air of May streamed from the mountains down into the 
valley, and the solemnity of the sabbath evening seemed to dwell upon 
the city. Upon the spirit of Gunther, however, the holy quiet 
breathed not its healing power. Oppressed with mental care as much as 
by physical weariness, Im sat with his forehead resting upon his hand, 
whilst his knitted brow indicated the presence of melancholy, gloomy 
thoughts. An open letter was on a table near him; he took it up, as 
he had taken it up many times before]: he perused it again and again, 
sighing deeply as he traced the lines, and at length, as if anger and 
indignation could no longer be restrained, the veins of his noble fore¬ 
head swelled, and he crumpled the paper in his hands, as it seemed 
with the whole concentrated energy of nature. “ That one must sec 
such things and hold one’s peace,” he said, gnashing his teeth—“ that 
one must bear oppression, and yet not look one’s scorn oh, it is 
terrible >— monstrous. It is the torment of hell begun upon earth 1” 
As he spoke, his wife Barbara entered the apartment. She had 
heard the lost words of her husband, and was'not slow to inquire into 
their import. Gunther took lier hand, and drew her to a seat at his 
side. 

“ Barbara! ” said fte calmly, but in a tremulous voice. “ Heaven, 

I fear, lias put us to a heavy trial. You are aware of the violent and 
unlawful measures of the emperor in the interior of the kingdom. 
With your own eyes you have seen the poor exiles driven forth, 
naked and destitute. You have beheld them passing through our city 
as they quitted fheir native land. You have longed and prayed to 
assist the castaways, and you dared not gratify the affectionate long¬ 
ing. Oh, think if such a fate were ours I” 

You are needlessly alarmed, dear Wolfgang,” said the wife, ap- 
pcaaingly. The frontier has remained hitherto secure from the 
persecution of the exasperated emperor. The mountains arc our^ 
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ramparts : into these secluded vallejs the ministers of his arbitrary 
will do not penetrate.” 

“We may deceive ourselves,” replied Gunther. “ Revenge and 
fanaticism respect no bounds, as they know no repose, acknowledge 
no compassion.” 

“ But we are not even the subjects of the emperor,” persisted the 
determined wife. “ The duke, named after our city, has the^command 
of it, and severe as he is allowed to be, he is still no tyrant He i/ 
not inclined to do every act enjoined him by the emperor.” 

“ So much the worse,” answered GUnther, rising from his seat. 
“ It is said that the emperor has ceased to make Roman Catholics of 
the poor Bohemians—possibly because men are wanted for his pur¬ 
pose, or more likely still because the persecuted, weary of torture, 
comply with the requisition, in utter desperation. This letter—.” 

“Well?” 

“ la from the canon of ICottwa, he who seized upon our tithes last 
autumn. He commands us to obey the orders of Captain Gersdorf, 
under pain of the displeasure of the duke.” 

“ The captain arrived a few hours since,” said Barbara, turning 
pale — “ during the afternoon service. Will he ■ ■ ” 

“ Compel us to be Catholics ?” said Gunther completing the sen¬ 
tence. “ No — he dare not. Hard conditions he will propose to us 
— conditions which we must sanction by our oaths. But he will not 
venture upon the so-called conversion of my people. I know my 
congregation well — their firmness and their faith. They may part 
with their worldly goods — with their life’s blood, but they will not 
barter there eternal welfare for a precarious tranquillity.” 

As he spoke, the house bell rang violently: the hurried steps of 
many people in the streets became audible ; and an indistinct mur¬ 
muring close before his house announced some unusual commotion. 
Gunther hastened to the window, and beheld the street crowded with 
a restless mass of people, all in anxious conversation, and some point¬ 
ing to his dwelling. 

“ Kush !” said the superintendent, turning to his wife. 

God grant no harm may come to him! ” exclaimed one in the 
street, loud enough for Gunther to hear. “ His visitor will soon be 
with him now.” • 

“ Let the stranger, Barbara, be conducted here, whoever he may 
be, ~then go to our children.” s 

Barbara, perplexed, prepared to obey the direction. The house-door 
had been already opened. As she was about to leave the apartment, a 
soldier entered it. He was a man of savage aspect, and he pushed 
rudely by her, in his anxiety to approach her husband. 

“Are you the teacher of these heretics?” he began, without fur¬ 
ther greeting. 

“ I am the master of this house,” replied Wolfgang calmly. 

“ Your business, Sir ?” ' 

“ I am no talker,” continued the other. “ You are the man I seek. 
Give me your company to my master.” 

“And who is he?’ 

rXB. 1845.—KO. IZ. TOb. 111. 
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"Tours,” answered the soldier. "Icall him either Hans-von- 
G^rsdorf, or the Duke of Friedland. 1 have no time to spare. 
Forwards!” 

It did not take long to satisfy Gunther that further discourse with 
so rough a companion would be superfluous. He took his trembling 
wife tenderly by the hand, intreated her to be tranquil and to rely upon 
his speedy return, and then stepped into the street guarded by the 
^soldier. 

The assembled people received their pastor with looks of mourning, 
and followed in his rear, as he proceeded. 

Gunther ascended the Schloisberg, crossed the drawbridge, and 
passed. into the fortress. The heavy iron gates closed after him, and 
as the sound rattled in his ear, it was with difficulty that the pastor 
checked a groan that tried to force itself from bis oppressed bosom. 

" Stay you here! ” exclaimed the soldier, " whilst I announce you.” 
In a few minutes a servant conducted the pastor to a spacious room, 
whose lofty walls were adorned with full-length portraits of the early 
masters of Friedland. The stately form of the late imperial field- 
marshal, Melchior von Rader, the victor at S^sigeth, looked down upon 
the minister as if encouraging his serious and firm tranquillity. Be¬ 
neath the picture, upon a purple velvet sofa, sat, in half-warlike cos¬ 
tume, a tall and martial-looking man. It was Captain Hans voii 
Gersdorf, the authorised agent of the Duke. A semicircular tabic, 
beautifully carved, was before him, and upon it stood two silver 
sconces and a half unfolded scroll. The latter might have been just 
perused by the captain, for one hand still held it, whilst the other 
shaded his eyes. Upon the entrance of Gunther he looked up, bade 
the servant quit the apartment, and then in a tone of kindness re¬ 
quested the superintendont to be seated. 

Gunther obeyed in silence. The chamber in which he sat was 
well known to him. Ho had spent many a happy hour in it. It was 
here that the Baroness, the wife of the late field-marshal,—now an 
exile — had welcomed him* when he first came to Friedland — here 
that he had discoursed on the subject dearest to his heart, the holy 
Protestant religion, with that strictly Protestant lady. The furni¬ 
ture, the tapestry, the portraits were ^ the same. Everything looked 
as of old: there was no change except in the possessors. The Ba¬ 
roness had quitted the noble castle, and with her son, the rebel 
Christoph von Bader, had tied into Poland from the anger of the 
emperor. • 

" You have received the letter of the canon of Kottwa ? ” commenced 
the captain. 

Gunther bowed in affirmation.* 

" Good! You are prepared then for what I now announce to you in 
the name of the illustrious Duke. * The good services which the Duke 
has rendered to the imperial house in reconquering rebellious Bohemia, 
hhve procured for him the possession of this land. Be sure his sub¬ 
jects will have a gracious master: and he asks nothing but obedi¬ 
ence to his lawful will. He has learned with pain and sorrow that 
seditious and fanatic bands have burned and plundered the property, 
as well as taken away the lives of orthodox Catholic Christians in lus 
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territor 7 * 1 aaj the intelligence has filled him with grief, and he is re¬ 
solved to put an end at once and for ever to the source of all disquie¬ 
tude. You understand me, pastor. There is but one way to heal the 
wounds of this his adopted countty, and the Duke will be the father of 
his people, and make it sound again. It is his will and pleasure that 
every Lutheran minister in his dominions shall communicate, without 
delay, to his particular congregation the necessity of an immediate re-* 
turn to the holy Catholic, communion, and shall himself pray mark 
me — lead the way to the misguided by his sublime example. The 
Prince is kind and forbearing. A charge is published to this effect. He 
grants eight whole days from the period of its promulgation to every 
commune, — more than ample time for full consideration. Should 
stubborn blindness — stiffnecked obstinacy induce any to refuse the 
boon thus offered them, they and their heretical teachers must quit 
their homes, and surrender within three days the possessions of the 
Duke, their master, their movable goods being graciously conceded to 
them. The Duke will have no Lutherans in Friedland. He will have 
assurance that all are extirpated. War must be carried on abroad, 
and true and faithful hearts must battle for their holy faith. Pastor, 

I have no more to say. Here is the instrument, wluch you will re¬ 
cite to-morrow to your flock; and afterwards impart to your brother 
ministers. night.” 

Thepap^b'was in he hand of Gunther before the astounded su- 
perintendant could realise the magnitude of his misfortune. He 
would have spoken, but the words died on his lips. Dismissed by the 
rough brevity of the captain, he found himself again in the society of 
the ruder soldier, who, as quickly as he could, conducted his ch^ge 
back to the court-yard of the castle. 

“ Adieu, priest,” said the savage as he quitted him. “ Why, you 
tremble like a thief on the ladder. Do you like being preached 
to, os well as preaching ? Ay, ay, the captain is the man to lay hold 
of the heart and make the whole machine quake. May good come 
of it, say I, and a clearance of your heretical rabble! ” 

A numl^r of citizens waited the return of their minister at the 
gates of the stronghold. Gunther was assailed with questions and 
intreatics. All were eager to learn what urgent business had sum¬ 
moned him so unexpectedly to the castle. But the minister could not 
answer them. He pressed the hands of many, implored them to be 
quiet, patient, to trust in God, and to cling to thq^r faith. The bell, 
he said, would call them to church on the morrow, although it was no 
Christian festival; and then he would attempt to speak to them. 

As if in a dream, without consciousness, l^reft as it were of feeling, 
Gunther staggered homeward. He had known suffering, he was not 
a stranger to grief; but, oh I what suffering, what grief comparable to 
this ! His 80 ^ was sick, and faint, and weary. * 

Barbara had quitted her home to meet him on the road. , 

“Heaven! what oils you, dearest?” she exclaimed as she pressed 
her trembling husband to her bosom. “ You are pale and cold — icy 
cold. Your eyes are ftdl of tears. Speak, dearest Wolfgang — have 
pity on my anxiety.” 
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“ Are you anxious now, poor Barbara?” said the husband, as the 
collected tears burst from his manly eyes, “ Now—at the beginning 
only! Dear child and partner, reserve your grief, gather up your 
strength for trials that are coming on. Oh 1 you will need the energy 
of life—the coui*age of a martyr. Beloved wife, we must be gone. 
We, you, I, the children—all my darling flock, all. Nothing is left us 
<.but the renunciation of our Lord or the abandonment of home.” ITio 
strong-minded man was overborne by his aflBction. He stood before 
the t&cshold of his house, and bitterly wept. Barbara offered con¬ 
solation, and who but she could give it now I 

Neither husband nor wife for a few moments was aware of the 
presence of a child, who in the street had waited the return of both 
with some impatience, and now gazed upon his father with, a look of 
mingled sorrow and Einger. It was their only son. Gunther no 
sooner perceived him than he checked his grief, as, with all the 
calmness he could command, he took the boy by the hand, and led 
him into tlie house. In his own apartment again, the minister, in a 
fervent, faithful voice, sent up to heaven a prayer for strength and re¬ 
signation, to which the wife and son responded with a solemn, hcai’t- 
felt “ Amen,” 

The clear and solemn tones of the bell called the citizens of Fried- 
land betimes to cliurch on the following morning. Many who had 
heard nothing of the occurrence of the previous evening were thrown 
into painful disquietude by the unusual summons : and some, believing 
that the city had been surprised by foes, resolutely armed themselves 
for danger. By degrees, however, every man was told of the general 
calamity, and all entered the house of God depressed and anxious. 
The veiy bell seemed to their unhappy ears to bring tidings of mis¬ 
fortune, as it resounded through the city, and sped with its melan¬ 
choly note onwards to the valley. 

Gunther was on his knees at the altar. In his clasped hands rested 
the fatal paper. The priest felt like an executioner at the scaflbld, 
or a judge announcing death to those whom he loved best. There 
was a general prayer, and then the minister arose. The scroll of the 
Duke was unfolded, and his special commands were made known. 
There was much verbal reiteration in the document; hut the follow- 
ing points contain the gist of the communication. It was the will and 
pleasure of the Duke :— 

First That for the future, throughout his territory, no person, not 
a Catholic, should acquire or retain the right of citizenship, or be al¬ 
lowed to exercise any profession or trade whatever. 

Secondly. That no person not a Catholic should contract a mar¬ 
riage, since his highness preferred a depopulated country to a land of 
hqretics. << 

I Thirdly. JThat any one harbouring a Protestant priest in his liouse 
should lose his property. 

Fourthly. That no Catholic priest should accompany to the grave 
any who had died in the Lutheran faith; but satisfy himself with 
coUecting the surplice fees from the survivors of the deceased. 
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Fifthly* That any one suffering Protestant doctrines to be taught 
in his house should lose his goods and be whipped from the city by 
the public hangman. 

Sixthly* That all wilb and testaments of those not Catholics 
should be invalid. 

Seventhly. That all such as should henceforth dare to speak irre¬ 
verently of God, the Holy Virgin Mary, the Catliolic Church, or the 
glorious House of Austria, should be punished by instant deo^. 

Eighthly. That all heretics in the hospitals, should they refusd 
conversion to the holy Catholic Church, should be driven into the 
street, and the Catholic sick and poor be received in their stead. In 
like manner every Protestant must be compelled to quit his home 
within eight days, should he persist in refusing to abjure his heresy 
and to return to the bosom of his holy mother Church. 

Such was the command and will of his Highness Albert, Duke of 
Fricdland. 

The paper fell from the hands of Gunther, as its last words escaped 
his lips. His streaming eyes were turned towards Heaven, and silent 
prayer conveyed his wishes there. A death-like stillness had pre¬ 
vailed in the assembly until this moment; but now a mixed im¬ 
petuous movement was apparent. The resentment and just exaspe¬ 
ration of some betrayed tliemselves in thoughtless sacrilegious words. 
Others, stunned, hurried from the church in silence. Women sobbed 
aloud; children cried because their mothers wept; and young wives 
clung to their scai'ce older partners, imploring them to leave in peace 
their miserable country. 

The superintendant, unable to calm the many excited souls, de¬ 
livered his blessing, and called upon the elders of the city, the coun¬ 
cillors, and his fellow-clergymen, to aid him in an address to the 
captain, which should simply contain a prayer for time. "These as¬ 
sured him of their assistance and constancy, and a pressure of the 
hand united all in one great and common duty. 

The embarrassment and confusion in the city was unparalleled. 
All business ceased, giving place to activity and self-preservation. 
The inhabitants, generally, occupied themselves in packing up their 
valuables and orfiaments — indeed their moveable property of every 
kind, so that no hour might find them unprepared for flight. It was 
different in the abode of Gunther. The superintendant had no great 
earthly possessions. Kducated and strengthened in the Lutheran faith, 
he had imbibed the spirit and the virtue^hich had conducted martyrs 
to the stake peacefully as though they were aboitt to quit-^ and were 
they not?—a dungeon for a palace—bewildering gloom for peaceful 
and eternal light I For himself he was prepared — for his family he 
trembled, and yet he exhorted them by precept and example to un¬ 
flinching steadiness. It was only when he thought of his unhappy 
flock that his courage utterly failed him, and his lieqrt was agonised. 
But in his own home and household the pastor was doomed to^ meet 
with a resistance which he had little expected. * 

His son Ghiorge, a boy just fifteen years of age, was of an ardent 
passionate temperament, self-willed, and inclining to a wild and agi- 
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tated career. At the earliest age he had displayed a character foreign 
to that of childhood. He had never taken an interest in the usual 
games of children — never suffered his attention to fix upon their 
amusements. He preferred to them at all times battle and contest; yet 
even better than these he loved the office of general peace-maker when 
quarrels arose amongst children of his own age. As his intellectual 
powers developed, he could not fail to remark the depression of the 
Protestant party amongst whom he moved. The tranquil and some- 
Vhat acetic piety of his father’s house, the mild earnestness of the 
pastor, the almost slavish dependence of his mother upon his father’s 
words and thoughts—all failed to impress him favourably. He re¬ 
marked that wherever the Catholics appeared, a proud confidence 
accompanied their steps; that, notwithstanding the severe discipline 
of their church, the laity were free and unrestrained in action; and 
that every adventurer found readily a successful held for energy and 
talent. His lively perceptions combined readily into form, and gave 
a spur to the natural ambition of his mind. In the midst of the 
household wreck the boy stepped forward and fearlessly proposed to 
his father — a cliange of faith! 

He wmted for an answer from the pastor, but a look of terror was 
his only reply. 

“ Don’t be angry with me, father,” said the boy. “ I don’t wish to 
offend you, or to 1^ disobedient and ungrateful. But surely all are 
not false doctrines in the Catholic Church. It is no crime to preserve 
one’s life; and if we are obstinate, the best that will happen to us is 
to be driven forth and despised. If it is criminal to become a Catholic, 
others will be to blame, not ourselves; and if it be the true Church, 
by returning to her bosom as we are commanded, we shall take the 
best care of our souls.” 

“ Cease, child! ” replied the father with a look of horror; “ cease to 
repeat the jargon that your brief acquaintance with the world has 
alrcady taught you. Beware lest I reject you, and you perish else¬ 
where, both body and soul.” 

George involuntarily knit his brow. His mother sought to pacify 
her husband, and to bring the child again to his bosom, for he had cast 
him from it but a moment before. * 

** It is the unhappy time, dear Wolfgang,” said poor Barbara; 
** the miserable time which has driven even obr young ones to despair. 
George will recollect himself, and be tine to lus religion as he is to 
his affection. Will you not,*child ?” 

George submitted'to, rather than returned, the endearments of his 
mother, and muttered a few inaudible sounds. 

“ What do you say ? ” inquired the pastor. 

** Our Duke,” answered George undaunted, ** is a great and extra¬ 
ordinary man, and in his youth was a Protestant himself.” 

“ Right I ” answered the father. “ Ho abjured his faith. He had 
no conscience in his youth; he has none now. To him all means were 
evVr lawful for his end. By sin and crime he is what he is; by them 
he has attained the rank of duke; by them he may sink again from 
his dukedom to a dungeon.” 
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“ Oh, hush I ” exclaimed the wife in a whisper. “ If you should be 
heard, Wolfgang! ” 

“ I should be a martyr to my own convictions,” replied the minister 
with zeal. “ And better be put to death than that men should say of 
me 1 had preached the Gospel to the world, and at my own hearth 
sown tares for the devil.” 

** The Duke is said to be generous,” murmured George. 

“ Yes, to flattery and unconditional submission. He will give yon 
lands and castles, if you will sell him life and soul” 

“ Will he ? ” exclaimed the boy, his eye glancing with Are. But 
the next moment he sighed deeply — the spark expired—and his very 
thoughts seemed to retreat, and to seek concealment in his soul. 

Boy, boy, what ails thee ? ” asked the affrighted father. “ What 
arc tliose broking thoughts ? What devilish temptation hangs before 
thine eyes ? Let not ambition make thee capable of infamy. It may 
lead thee to betray thy parents.” 

“ It can never make a wretch of me,” returned the boy in anger. 
** I wish to gain honour, and to do that, honour is necessary. I would 
die rather than betray you, though I might- ” 

“ What, what ? ” cried the father, faltering,* whilst Barbara slipped 
protectingly between tho two. 

Tiie blood mounted to the cheek of the stripling; his bright eye 
glistened again with Are, and his hands were contracted like rigid iron 
at his side. 

“ r will do it, I will do it! ” he exclaimed, with the energy of a 
young lion, — and the next minute he quitted the apartment and the 
house. 


Weighed to the earth by the national misfortune, and with a heart 
stricken by the words which had fallen from the lips of lii.s child, 
Gunther repaired to his study to draw up the points which his mind 
had suggested, for the document proposed. ** It is difficult,” said tho 
anxious man, •as he seated himself at his desk, “ to be roaster of one*a 
self in the midst of sucli fearful discord. But I will endeavour, and, 
above all things, no complaining! God, O God I my son an apostate — 
a renegade! No, Lord <^‘ Heaven and earth, let me not live to sec that 
time. Take me and mine, rather than we should live for such an end. 
Better to be slain by the foe than lost eternally to the Arch-enemy of 
man.” « 

As he spoke the words, his child was passing rapidly tlirough 
the city, noting with care the proceedings of the citizens, and the pre- 
panitions that were making for a speedy, and, if needful, instantaneous 
Aight. Fixed determiuation was written on his countenance, varied 
by a smile of irony, which would play about his lips as he marked the 
anxious haste with which the burghers packed theii* useful and their 
useless goods together. He ascended the Schlossberg, and stepped 
into the open and extensive garden that surrounded the towering walls 
of the impregnable fortress. He contemplated and admired the pic¬ 
turesque pile before him, — its massive turrets, its solemn ranges of 
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narrow windows. What would he have given tiien to have bean 
bom the lord and owner of that castle ! Then his eye wandered over 
the landscape extended beneath him in the bright emerald garb of 
Spring. Over the irregular cliff-like basaltic rocks foamed the bright 
Wittiche, and the fretting waters sounded like music in his ear. 
Trees, which had been precipitated from the mountain height into 
the stream, cracked as they forced their way around the sharp pro¬ 
jection of a rock, and he rejoiced to see them shiver. Here there was 
battle and uproar; here power restling with power; here the glorious 
vicissitudes of victory and defeat! 

“ And they would make a pastor of me I ” exclaimed the youth in¬ 
dignantly ; “ that I might pray, beg, exhort, and comfort the weak, 
and be an idle speetator of the contests of the fermenting world. 
Never ! I will have a sword, and fight my way to fame, or perish I 

His eye glided from the high mountain ridge down into the cham- 
paigne ^low, which trhnsformed the spacious valley of the Wittiche 
into a magic garden. Villages, farm-houses, mills, and the peaceful 
monastery of Haindorf, all lay bathed in gorgeous sunshine, and car¬ 
rying inspiration to the brain of an enraptured youth, wanton with 
the energies of life. Behind the mountain heights, westward, towards 
Reichenberg, George remarked from time to time glittering fiashes 
dancing along the thicket. For a few minutes he was unable to ex¬ 
plain the dazzling light, which no sooner appeared than it seemed to 
vanish, but at length he satisfied himself that a body of troops was 
rapidly advancing towards the city. His heart beat high with joy 
and expectation. He longed to look at warriors face to face, and to 
hear tidings of the great duke, whose name, like a meteor, had come 
across the mountains from afar, filling him with awe and admiration. 
He hurried down the Schlossberg, through the city, and took his 
position on the balustrade of the bridge which passed across the im¬ 
petuous stream. A whirling cloud of dust announced the approach of 
horsemen. Then came the clattering of horses’ hoofs, and soon upon 
it, a troop of fifty musquetaires. In the midst of them rode five gen¬ 
tlemen in the garb of priests. They were on the bridge, and on the 
point of entering Friedland. George, with a beating heart, saluted 
them. He was greeted in return. 

“ Come you from the great Duke?” said the boy eagerly, address¬ 
ing the nearest ofiUccr. 

“ Ay, youngster,” replied ihe latter, smiling. “ You see we wear 
his scon as you may do, if you would achieve honour and glory.” 

“ I would achieve them,” answered the boy. 

“ Bravo, lad I Thou art wortli something. I shall not forget thee. 
Advance!” 

The train passed on. George had not been able to answer the last 
address of the officer. His bosom was oppressed: his heart was full 
to choking. Apprehension and alarm were mixed with a joy such 
as the had never tasted before. A dark foreboding announced to him 
that he had demanded entrance at the gate within which his future 
destiny was hidden. 

It was not until evening that the boy proceeded with slow steps, 
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homewards. His spirit, agitated hy conflicting emotions, needed open 
air to soothe and pacify it. Tranquillity awaited him at home—he 
knew it well— an agony of quiet,—and he must grow calm in o^er 
to sustain it. 

His father had been occupied during the whole of the day in pre^ 
paring the petition, and in consulting with his colleagues. Exhausted 
in mind and body, he reappeared towards evening in the bosom of his 
small family. His first inquiry was for George. The boy had al-“ 
ready returned, and a flush of joy came to the old man’s face as he 
found his worst fears unrealised. 

** My successor is appointed,” said Gunther with placid resignation. 

Barbara sighed. 

“ It is the Dean Sebastian von Waldhausen. He arrived to-day 
under escort with four other priests from Keichenberg.” 

“ I saw him,” said the son quickly. 

“ Indeed!” added the father dejectedly. 

Yes, I met the train, and the gentlemen smiled upon me, and 
gave me good words.” 

“ Ay, smiles and good words from Jesuits: stooping in order to 
overcome—condescending in order to over-reach.” 

George rose from the table upon which the evening meal had just 
been spread. 

“ Whither do you go ?” inquired the pastor. 

Oh, pray be seated, George,” interposed the mother. “ We waited 
for you at noon with great darm.” 

Don^t be uneasy about me, mother. I will never give you pain or 
cause for sorrow.” 

Amen,” responded the superintendent, “ and spoken like a child 
again!” 

It was evident that Gunther desired to forget as quickly as lie 
might the conversation of the morning, and to regard the startling 
expressions of his son as the overflowing of a violent, easily excited, 
and exasperated temper. He discoursed with his family without 
reserve on the subject of their present trials, and of the hopes that he 
cherished for the future. “ Tliey will hardly,” said he, “ inhumanly 
drive us forth as beggars into the street: and let the worst happen 
Providence is not unjust or regardless of those who put their trust 
in her.” 

Several days elapsed, and the fall of Fricdland was still uncertain. 
The petition of the Protestants had been handed^ the captain, and 
an audience had been asked for by its author. But no answer had 
been returned, and it was supposed that the captain was taking 
counsel of the holy men who were lodged at the castle. At length, 
on the ninth of May, Gunther received oi^ders to appear with the 
committee of burghers upon the following morning, to Itear the deci¬ 
sion of the ducal plenipotentiary. 

The committee, with the superintendent at their head, entered the 
castle gates, as the castle clock announced the hour of their appoint¬ 
ment. Many of the burghers had accompanied the delegates as far 
as the drawbridge, and there quitting them, recommended them and 
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thei^ good cause to the protection of Heayen. Hons yon Gkrsdorf 
received the Protestants in the room already mentioned, surrounded 
by ^cers, but attended by no priest. 

‘^ou have sent a memorandum, gentlemen,” began the captain, 
without further ceremony •, ** in which you ask for mitigation of the 
severe, or, as you term them, cruel measures which the circumstances 
of the time have rendered necessary. Were I as cruel as you repre- 
*8ent me, I should have tom your prayer to pieces, and scattered it in 
the air. I have not done so. I am willing to hearken to you. Speak 1 
wiint have you to say?” 

Gunther, as the most skilful of the party, advanced towards the 
captain, m^o a profound obeisance, and then spoke. 

“ We do not ask you, sir,” began the minister, “ for worldly bc- 
neiits or temporal possessions. Wc crave freedom of thought, and 
on our knees wc beg for it. The illustrious Duke, our master, de¬ 
mands us, within eight days, to abjure our faith, or to quit the land, 
leaving behind us all that is justly ours. Captain, if you have a 
heart, I intercede with nothing else, but 1 appeal to that. The city 
that extends before your eyes affords a home to three thousand quiet 
and industrious men, who worship piously the God whom you adore. 
Their form of adoration, however, is not your form; and yet so in¬ 
timately is it theirs, so firmly has it knitted itself into their souls, 
grown with their being, that to destroy it would be to take away the 
better part of life. Is it merciful, is it just to deprive three thousand 
souls of peace — to follow to misery, and even unto death, those who 
are guilty only of a faithful adherence to their creed ? Can such a 
spectacle be pleasing in the sight of Him—the father of us all ? And 
will the illustrious Duke himself have joy or profit in the depopulation 
of A city—a city which, if deserted, shall be but a passage for the wind, 
whose murmurs must re-echo in his ear the complaining sighs of 
those whom he has driven forth I Oh I The Duke can never will our 
ruin — the Kroperor cannot command it. Neither are prepared to 
offend their Maker by treading his children under foot. Wc are de¬ 
fenceless people. If you make use of force, we must submit to that, 
which, however dreadful, is still inevitable. But defenceless as we 
are, we dare yet stand undaunted before the great ones of the eartli, 
and declare aloud before our God tliat rm will never be sworn 
traitors to our faith — the true faith as we believe, and as wc are 
willing to attest, if need ba^- with our lives. We intreat your lenity, 
and your intercessitfn with the Duke. Deny us these, and we implore 
for justice; that you will suffer us to continue in our faith about our 
hearths, or at least to seek in strange lands for shelter and abode, ere 
we expose our wives and children to the roughness of the elements 
and the heartlessness of men. May the Lord incline you to mercy, 
and not suffer my supplication to be in vain. Amen.” The minister 
hod spoken with animation and warmth. His words were not with- 
<tut their effect upon the captain, but the latter, in answer to them, 
simply shrugged his shoulders, and said that his influence with 
the Duke was not so great as they supposed it; that the Duke could 
not brook opposition^ and that, should liis commands be resisted, he 
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was likely enough, in the first burst of passion, to render them, still 
more severe. H the petitioners were disposed to contest the will and 
pleasure of this personage, they must address the mighty man him¬ 
self, not him. He had no authority to grant delaybe could not 
offer the sUghtest mitigation of their sentence; and he must be con¬ 
tent to hear himself still called “ inexorable and hard-hearted.** 

Repeated blasts of a trumpet, the trampling of horses* hoofs, and a 
dull confusion of voices mingled with cries and exclamations, sud-* 
dcnly disturbed the conference. One of the officers advanced to the 
window, quickly returned, whispered into the ears of the captain, 
and then hurried to the door. Crersdorf changed colour, and followed 
him. The Protestants, unable to explain the outbreak, stepped 
aside, and fixed their gaze upon the door, as though they expected 
some sudden revelation there. At this moment, the folding doors 
were opened, and ^me richly dressed halberdiers, in the colours of 
Friedland, entered the saloon in respectful silence. Immediately be¬ 
hind them appeared a man of tall and powerful frame. His swarthy 
complexion, upon which lay a gloomy earnestness, and which was ani¬ 
mated by the unnatural ^e of two small piercing eyes, awakened 
rather fear than confidence. He wore a brown leather horseman’s 
doublet, high white Spanish boots, gorgeously embroidered gauntlets, 
and from his shoulders dropped a blood-red riding mantle, which 
trailed upon the ground, and gave to the majestic figure, as it entered, 
the aspect of a demon. Hans von Gersdorf, with head uncovered, 
and stooping, os if in reverence, walked by the stranger’s side. 

“The Duke! — Wallenstein!” whispered the Protestants, in 
tones that they could hardly hear themselves. 

The Duke — for it was indeed he — glanced haughtily at the dele¬ 
gates, and then threw a look of reproof towards the captain. 

“ Your highness surprises us at our work!” said Gersdorf, with 
ill-assumed ease. 

“ Have my commands been communicated to my subjects?” in¬ 
quired the Duke, briefly and sharply. 

“ They have!” 

“ And they have refused to obey them. I have heard the news in 
the city. The heretical canaille are refractory. We will teach them 
obedience to their sovereijgn.” ■ 

“ Most noble, gracious prince!” said Gunther, bending his knee 
before the Duke, whilst every Protestant followed his example. 

“ What!” demanded Wallenstein. “ Stand ujv I hate the dog¬ 
like humility. Man kneels not to man. He dies before him. 
Speak!” 

“ We have implored for indulgence and for a respite-” 

“ Stay. You are the Protestant priest of these heretical burghers ? ” 
I am the shepherd of the persecuted flock, prince.” 

“Persecuted! you choose your expressions ill. Punishment, if 
just, is not persecution. You have children ?” ** 

“ 1 have. Two daughters and a son.’* 

“ The boy’s name is George. Is it not so ?” 

“ You know my —” 
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** Son. Right. 1 am not slow in recognising friends and foes.” 

Oh, prince, if you know him, exhort him with your sovereign 
power to be tractable and dutiful to those who call him theirs.” 

** Do you renounce your heresies ? ” asked the Duke. 

“ Prince, there are no commands higher than your own, save those 
of Him higher than yourself.” 

“You will not, then?” 

• “ Prince, I dare not utter blasphemy in the sight of Heaven. No.” 

“ You are bold, priest; but 1 like bold answers. What of your 
congregation ?” 

“Tliey love their own souls. Here stand their delegates. Let 
them vouch for it” 

“ No, I say no. It shall not be!” exclaimed the Duke, impetuously, 
throwing his hat upon the table. His dusky face grew darker, and 
the veins of his noble forehead violently swelled. His black, short 
cut hair rising from his forehead appeared to stand on end. “ 1 will 
force these stiff-necked burgliers to continue here,” he proceeded. “ I 
require men. I will make these fools happy and rich. There shall 
not be one subject poor. I will release my citizens from the pay¬ 
ment of every impost for the space of three whole years. Write that 
down, Hans; and you, Kottwa, make it instantly known through all 
the streets to the people who stand gaping there before their houses. 
I will be a kind ruler, a father of my people; but obedience I must 
have— strict, unconditional obedience—by fair means or by foul.” 

“ You may command all, prince, but that the heart shall love that 
which is repugnant to it.” 

The Duke cast upon the speaker one of those glances which were 
said to pass like daggers to the soul of him to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. * He paced the saloon in anger, and at length tore open the 
casement which looked upon the courtyard of the castle. That couri- 
yard was now filled with people. An unequivocal murmur welcomed 
the Duke’s appearance, and there was but one voice that could be 
heard to cry — “ Long live the Duke of Friedland!” 

The prince looked immoveably upon the brooding crowd, and then 
a sarcastic smile played ai'ound his firmly compressed and finely- 
drawn lips. He made a signal, as if to one in the crowd, and then 
returned to the saloon. He stopped before^iinther, whilst his brow 
grew darker than ever. 

“ Answer me, priest 1” s^id he. “ Have you wealth ? I ask for the 
truth.” • 

“ My office has hitherto maintained me,” answered Gtinther. 
“ Should it please God, however, to take it from me, He is not man 
— He will not reject the hungry. 

“’Sdeath!” cried Wallenstein, stamping with his foot. “What 
madness possesses you that you should persevere in. your error? Well, 
seek an emplo^ent, fool, elsewhere — retain your income till you 
find it.” 

“ Sire, I am unworthy of your favour. Take back your gracious 
promise, and vouchsafe their prayer to these poor burghers.” 

“ Shall I do what pleases you ? Will you force me to do your will 
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and not mj own ? Thank Heaven that I concern myself about you. 
The brutes below I hate and despise for their blindness. You are a 
man. But mark! you are released on one condition.” 

A signal was given — the door was opened, and George, the son of 
Guntlier, entered. 

** Approach!” said the Duke, addresung him. The boy obeyed and 
fell upon his knees. 

‘*Oh, my son! my son!” groaned the father, raising his hands in 
bitter supplication. 

“ You love him ?” asked the Duke. 

** He is my child — my boy — my first-bom! ” 

** You will surrender him to me. Boy, henceforth you shall be the 
son of Wallenstein.” 

“ George wildly seized the hand of the Duke, and covered it with 
tears of gratitude. 

You see, priest, I need no force here,” said the Duke, smiling. 
** He exercises his own discretion ; he is a willing follower. And 1 
knew it!” As he uttered the last words his powerful frame seemed 
yet to increase in size, an enthusiastic fire streamed in his sparkling 
eye, and across his stem forehead there passed, as it were, the shadow 
of a great prediction. “ The stars,” ho continued, “ revealed him to 
me in the past night, and what mortal dares oppose their mysterious 
working?” 

The Duke, carried away by his vision, and lost in the starry liglit 
in which it was his pride to believe that he could read his destiny, 
strode the apartment like a man possessed. As he passed the super¬ 
intendent, the latter threw himself before him, and exclaimed, with 
the heart-rending cry of a despairing father, “Prince, Sire, Duke — 
take back your money — punish, and kill — but do not take from me 
my boy. I cannot sell his soul for gold.” 

“ No,” answered Wallenstein, sharply, “ I do not ask it. Take you 
the gold, and I the boy. Is it not so, George?” 

“ I love honour and fame! ” replied the stripling. 

“ You hear,” said the Duke. “ Your son is wiser than you. He 
is a discreet and marvellously good lad.” 

“ George, George,” cried the father; “ be true to your faith — 
though devils tempt yoit to abandon it. Oh, beware of your accursed 
ambition!” 

“ Thou shalt be about my person, lad^ said the duke, coaxingly— 
“ do my secret bidding, and be well cared for. But I must trust you, 
and we cannot confide in those we do not love. 1—your future 
father — am a Catholic. Thou, George, must become one too.” 

“ You are my lord and master,” stammered George, receding from, 
his father, and approaching closer to the Duke. The tortured pastor, 
still on his knees, seized the hand of the Duke, pressed it, and with 
gushing tears, continued — 

“ Prince, look upon a fatheris agony—think of his mother. You 
cannot rob her of her child. If you hope for mercy in the hour of 
death give back my boy — the child of my heart, beguiled and de- 
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praved by the snares of Lucifer. George George, think of your 
mother’s lore, and then desert her if you can.” 

The followers of the prince, who had hitherto maintained silence, 
and coutcntcd themselves with remaining mere spectators of the 
scene, now interposed. Hans von Gersdon ventured to entreat the 
Duke to consider what he did. 

“Consider!” bawled Wallenstein. “’Sdeath, are you mad? I 
have not taken this boy away—not I, but the stars. His fate and 
mine have come into coUision, and we are not free to act but as our 
destiny commands us. George von Bobriczan is the boy hence¬ 
forward named; and he accompanies me to the seminary of Gitscbin, 
that the Jesuit fathers may make a dt and proper man of him. 
Heaven! Is it so terrible a misfortune for the son of a destitute 
father to find the protection of a prince, title and estate? Take 
courage and be grateful, foolish man. The boy shall visit you every 
year—but he obeys me as his lord and master. Enough. Rise, 
priest, and tell jour mulish dock that to attain to fortune, men must 
have sense and judgment. Away! I am weary of fools and simple¬ 
tons. As for you,” he concluded, turning to the delegates, “ You 
will become Catliolics within three days, or, as I live, musket-balls 
shall hunt you from the city. My corn shall not be eaten up by 
foreign mice.” 

So speaking, the Duke took the boy George by the hand, and passed 
haughtily into the tidjoining room. Tltc officers followed him, and a 
few halberdiers only remained behind to escort the delegates of the 
city as far as the castle gates. 


SORROW REPROVED. 

• 

It has been my unhallow’d wont of late. 

Perverse, among the quiet fields to creep, 
Crusliing the fiowers as they clos’d to sleep, 

Or plucking each ripe beauty from its^matc. 

My heart is troubled with a fearful weight, 

That drags away the*wish and powers to weep. 
Else should the tears, like frighted children, leap 
Up from their bed at sight so desolate. 

One year has she been tenant of the grave. 

And on I’ve liv’d, a weak and worldly man. 
Forgetful of the love which others crave. 

Last night a new and happy life began, 

As woefully I linger’d near the trees. 

And heard, dear wife, your murmur in the breeze. 
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Tuouqu the night was cold, though tlie church clock had added 
another sixth hour to the eternity of the dead, and another unit for 
record on each mouldering stone, the sexton still stood with the key 
in the churchyard gate, and kept his eye upon the collar of the clerk’s 
superfine black coat. 

“ Lastly,” said the clerk, “ let the Swigglcs* pew be nicely cleaned 
by Sunday. Let Mi*s. Wink include it all in ^e parish job, lie—m I 
—you understand; or you can give her a loaf — a surplus parish loaf 
1 mean. Look, too, into the vestry for some better hassocks, and 
mind that Wink brushes ’em well, and does justice to the Swiggles’ 
pew, for they are uncommon nice people; and give — an excellent 
cup of tea, and exceedingly well-buttered toast.” 

The clerk, os he said this, looked down at the sleeve of his coat, 
and hod stepped two paces forward proudly, os if he was about to lift 
the cassock on tlie vicar’s shoulders, when a fat little woman, gay in 
a light-coloured bonnet, touched the coat of orthodoxy. 

“ Pray, sir, can you tell me at what number in the next street, 
Mr. Swiggle, the chandler, lives ? ” 

Tlie clerk coughed as he would have done before lecturing an 
unruly parish-boy, and then looked down at the inquirer. 

** l3o you know the Swiggleses ? do you take tea in the bosom of 
that brotherly family ? ” 

The fat little woman had a weak voice, so she faintly said “ No.” 

“ /’//> going there to tea. I can show the way. Come on.” 'fhe 
litthi woman obeyed, but she had not stepped twelve little steps to 
the dork’s six cloistcral strides, before he stopped abruptly and looked 
stern, as if, like St. Peter, he was about to bind and fasten. “ What 
are you ? ” w 

“ I’m Martha Dipple, sir. Zecharia, sir—that’s my husband—is in 
the same trade as the Swiggles — the tyillow and mould line, sir.” 
'J’he clerk grunted foith his satisfaction, stepped on, but stopped 
again. 

Are you of the church ? Are you given to true faith ? ” 

** Wliy, we’ve got a comfortable pew, and a candle all to itself, 
and- 

“ Stick then to it,” replied the clerk, and remember that the 
wolf is abroad. He—m! take my arm ; the toast will be cold, and 
the Swiggles in their second cup.” - 

The clerk said no more, but stepped quietly on, with the little 
short-breathed woman on his arm. Tiie Swiggles’ shop was not a 
shining light in the neighboui'hood, for the proprietor burnt dips 
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instead of gas; nerertlieless, bejond the shop, all looked thriving and 
comfortable; and by the brightness of the great brass candlestick on 
the staircase, or in the carpet-rods, the clerk might have trimmed liis 
chin. Up this staircase the clerk and the little woman went; the 
way led by a hot-faced tiny servant-maid, just decked with two 
red roses fresh from the kitchen fire, for the sixteenth round had been 
buttered and toasted. 

* The clerk, making a profound bow, entered the Swiggles* tea 
parlour; nearly the third cup was forth, and on its way. Yet 
the clerk remembered a certain little text about patience, as well as 
that tenth fruits are as good as first fruits, though he had never heard 
of a moduSy or a tithe-pig in lus life. 

Enough of crumbs fell from portly laps beneath the table at their 
entrance to have fed all the ravens from sea to sea. Mrs. Swiggles 
put a little something genuine into her anticipative fourth cup by 
mistake; and Miss Kumble, the poor relation, in her fright, helped 
herself to the plum-cake. 

The clerk sat down; the sixteen tea-spoons clattered again, cake 
and toast were between the ceiling and the floor, nipped in thirty-two 
thumbs and fingers, when the fat little woman, just sipping the hot 
cup of tea set before her, wiped her forehead, for she was nervous in 
company.' 

“ I’m come to hear about John Strong’s character. For I, ’and 
my Selina, and Dipple my husband, say as how he must be respect¬ 
able. 

** Strong is an industrious, good, worthy man,” replied Swiggle, 
putting another lump of sugar in his tea. 

** John is orderly, clean, and pious,” remarked Mrs. Swiggle. 

Follows the parson in all his responses,” said the clerk. 

“ Don’t drink only half and half,” chimed in the landlord of the 
Sun, two doors ofl*. 

And is very civil when he answers tlh door,” whispered Miss 
Numble. 

‘‘ But he has-,” said Swiggle. 

** Yes, he has,” interrupted Mrs. Swiggle. 

“ What has he?” shouted-the clerk. 

Has he ?” murmured the landlord. r 

** A child ?” asked the anxious clerk. 

A sweetheart ?” laughed the merry landlord. 

** A fortune ? ” inquir^ the poor relation. 

“ Pray tell us,” asked the whole company in one breath. 

** John has got a boXy” roared Swiggle, putting a little of the 
genuine into his own tea. 

“ I hope it’s not a Popery-box ?” sighed the clerk. 

** ’Tis certainly a money-box,” thought Miss Numble. 

“ It may be a letter-box,” said a clerk in the post-ofificc. 

• “ It may be a deed-box, fire-proof,” remarked a lawyer’s clerk. 

** It may hold the secret of a deed,” suggested an ominous novel 
reader. 

Or the register of an improper marriage, or the evidence of a 
fello-dc’see,** mumbled the clerk. 
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Or a score for secret Cream of the Walley,” added the landlord. 

Mr. Swiggle had finished his genuine, so he said ** No.” 

“Is it l^e?” asked one. 

“ Is it round ?" said another. 

“ Is it dark or light ?** inquired a third. 

“ I should like to see it,” whispered an ingenious gossiper. 

“ I might judge by its outward signs, its inward portion,” again 
shouted the clerk,' swallowing a prawn as large as his spectacles. * 

“ I might touch it and be sure,” said a serious brazier from the 
ward of Cheapside. 

“No! no!” said Swiggle; “John is a worthy, honest servant, and 
his secret shall be kept so in my house. This is his only oddity, and 
no man has a right to question it. A box may be kept locked without 
holding a sin within it.” 

The clerk shook his head; but, being in the middle of a slice of 
seed cake, he thought of the vicar, and said nothing. 

The little fat woman fastened up her topmost curl and tied her hat 
strings, whilst she remarked, “ That as John was to be one of the 
Dipples in eating and drinking, and sitting by the fire, every one 
would not do, for Selina was marriageable, and Zechariah, when out 
of his line, did not keep his eye in the chimney-corner.” By which 
Ml'S. Dipple meant, that Zechariah had a hobby on which he mounted 
very often, and rode abroad. 

“ Take John, and take a treasure,” said the good-natured Swiggle, 
whilst the faint-voiced little woman courtesied to all; constitutionally 
beginning with the church first. “ Tm only sorry we’re going to 
part; money, Mrs. Hippie, is the sole cause, for John wants more 
wages, and I shall have, come Lady-day, an eighth little Swiggle to 
bring up in the way it should go.” 

Mrs. Dipple was satisfied; as she stepped down the staircase, she 
looked into the rotundity of the brass candlestick, and resolved that 
John Strong and his box should diid a home in Rotherhithe. 

Swiggle, opening the door of his office—jn size a tea-tray — in 
contents, ledgers and wax candles — introduced the new mistress to 
the new servant. John was a north-countryman of burly stature, 
light hair, large features, and gifted witli the virtue of silence. A 
virtue, of an expectant kind, for thought is bred by silence, and 
truth dwells with contemplation. He said “ yps” and “ no,” took up 
his pen again, and the little woman as slse touched the handle of the 
door, concluded the negotiation by saying, “ Tuesday next.” 

That day was an eventful one, in the second floor bcd-rooin, and 
comfortable kitchen of Zechariah Dipple’s home. It was a day of 
doubt and anticipative mystery, a day when “ Box” was the word. 

“ Here it will perhaps stand,” said the fat little woman; as slie 
dusted the chest of drawers in John’s bed-room, and turned round to 
Selina, who was daintily tacking up the fresh crisp window blinds; 

“ or here, or perhaps under the bed, or, if it’s not very large, besi(fe 
his pillow, perhaps. Dr. Badger thought, when he was here this 
morning, that it might stand on the drawers themselves.” ^ 

Mother,” remonstrated Selina, stepping back to see if her work 
rttn. 1845.—np. ii. vol. iii. o 
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was neatly done, and who, in spite of her high bred name, was the 
most humble and unsuspicious-hearted little creature in the world; 
** don’t be curious; so ho be honest and faithful to my father, let him 
have 08 many boxes as a voyager that has to sail round the worid. 
What matters it to us ?” 

The little woman shook her head: it was clear from this that the 
Doctor was an important personage. 

* Zeehariah Dipple was a substantial man, taking gold into his purse, 
and sending forth in outward bound vessels, means to light the sea¬ 
men’s clicerlcss polar night, or read the pointings of the compass in 
the southern wastes of the Pacific, or the dreary soundings of Cape 
Horn. In his business lie was expert, industrious, and practice; 
but once with his pipe, and his foot on the last step of his own little 
wharf, he was a cipher of a man, with his thoughts far away, as if he 
iK^re spiritually in some dreamy ship, that in by-gone years had sailed 
to the fabled Atlantis- Zechariah’s hobby was the sea, and by his 
own fireside, and on a winter’s night, he talked of Nova Zembla, or 
the southern Isle of Desolation, as if they were his next door neigh¬ 
bours. Even without this hobby to prance and caper upon, he was a 
happy, chai’itable, good man, with a comfortable house, a thrifty wife, 
a pi*etty daughter, and a cheerful fireside, cheerful because good and 
kindly hearts sat beside it; though, iu*thc idea of certain conven- 
ticlists, happiness or God’s nature may not sit by common hearths, 
or come to such as break the bread of human industry. 

A bleak March wind blew southward from the sea, and the oozy 
waves of the Thames rolled hoarsely against the chandler’s little wharf, 
when a gentle hand touched the old man’s arm. The little red spark 
in the bowl of the pipe had dickered up and died, so he dismounted, 
and took his child’s hand, when she whispered the word ** supper.” 
Across the old wharf they went together, gently, carefully, for the 
night was dark, and strange anchors, tubs, and piles of timber, were 
strewn about. He pushed the back door open, there was the kitchen, 
with its jolly rosy light, its fire, its cheerful supper. There too was 
the Doctor; there too was the little woman, evidently with her oar 
open, for Dr. Badger had just dropped the word ** anatomy” from his 
tongue. 

The supper was commenced, but it was a* curious one ; not in the 
viands, for they were excellent; but for the attendant interlude, like 
a little by-play to a coming <arce. 

“ Any more turnftver. Doctor ? — Excuse me, sir, there is.” 

“ Now you’ll know,” remarked the Doctor, dropping his knife and 
fork. 

** Know what ? ” asked Zechariah testily, “ eat your pudding, woman, 
and hold your tongue. Wasn’t I tolling you how the wind whistled 
and-” 

“ There he is, and there’s the box,” interrupted the fat little woman, 
jbmping up, neither hearing the continuation of her husband’s story, 
nor Selina’s remonstrative ** mother; ” her curiosity was at the last 
extremity, she jumped up, took the candle and hastened to the finnt 
door. There, sure enough was John, and the box firm and fast in his 
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right hand. The little woman’s eyes fell upon it: she walked as in a 
dream. Her wonder grew apace from the front door to the kitchen ; 
by the kitchen table it was at a climax ; like the frog in La Fontaine, 
it could be puffed up no more without explosion, lliere were other 
boxes at the door, but they were forgotten; they needed not the prefix 
of a definite article. 

John bowed to Selina and the Doctor, and shook his honest master 
by the hand, heartily, for a reserved and silent man, and his eyd 
looked bright and glad, ns it glanced around the happy smiling hearth. 
The hand of faith, and the hand of honest purpose, seemed heartily 
held forth, as much as if hand could say, here, master, this shall 
lionestly serve you, here, servant, this is yours in faith and belief. 
Old Zachariah (in despite of the Doctor’s desire to keep it to himself) 
took up a bottle of enticing Jamaica, filled a little gold-eyed glass, 
held it to Iiis own lips, whilst ho said, veritably smacking his lips 
at its prodigious flavour, “ John, my man, here’s a welcome to you.” 
And John in his turn filled another little gold-eyed glass, and an¬ 
swered, “ thank ye.” 

The Doctor sighed; an enjoyment had been ravished from his own 
lips, so he wiped his spectacles, and looked at the box with the eye 
of a stern dissector, as John now held it in his left hand. As for the 
short-breathed little woman, her eyes were glassy and set, as if the 
box were a hidious, ghostly, and withal an impudent face, that she 
would put to the blush if she could. John calmly held his box, as if 
his conscience were not troubled, wliich calmness the Doctor set down 
to the score of practised wickedness, whilst the little woman shook 
like an aspen leaf. This thing of mystery, this popery box, this spice 
box of a certain old gentleman, this pepper box, this anguis in herba, 
tliis Pandora’s box of mischief, was made of oak, strong and stout, two 
feet by one and a half in breadth and length. It was proportionably 
deep, with a fair lock for which Dr. Badger had a detecting eye. 
Here was a climax to mystery and fraud. Badger was convinced. 

“ Let mo take your box,” said the little woman, moving her glassy 
eyes. 

" ’Tis heavy with-” i*emarked the Doctor, coughing in place 

of the omitted word. 

“ A light commodious liat box,” chimed in the little woman, taking 
up a candlestick and holding forth her hand. 

“ He—m, books — do you study, ek! what ? — divinity — me¬ 
chanics — geometry-” 

“ Men — a little,” answered John dryly, os he took the candlestick, 
looked at the doctor, and asked the way to his chamber. John was a 
man not to be questioned with impunity: the little meek woman was 
once more natural, the Doctor seemed shrunk into a nutshell, Selina 
smiled, and 2^chariah was wide awake and not dreaming. John’s 
heavy tramp was heard upon the staircase, his foot across the chamber 
floor, then all was still. * 

“ Oh! dear,” exclaimed the little woman, breaking the silence 
“there it is — thereit’s going down by the diawors — there — 
there — he’s opening it — and-” 
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** Hush, mother,” whispered Selina. 

“ A secret crime,” outspoke the Doctor, fortifying his courage with 
another gentle sip of the incomparable from the isles of the Westj 
Uftnd-” 

** Charity, charity, faith in God and man,” interrupted Zechariah, 
lighting his pipe, and,^t might be, thinking of those men who sailed 
to the unknown seas with faith in God alone, and his stars to mark 
their path. ** Charity in my house, Dr. Badger; charity for John 
Strong.” 

Badger buttoned up his coat, looked proudly, finished his Jamaica, 
glanced at the little woman, as much as to say, “ You and I agree; ” 
and bowed liimself from the kitchen, with a stiff “ good night.” 

** My dear,” said Zechariah, when the street door was closed, “ never 
let that Badger come here again.” 

“ Why, Zechariah, his pills have cured you.” 

“ Then let him take them, and cure his own spleen first before he 
comes here again. A little charity, Mrs. Dipple, or why do we hear 
godly sermons.” 

John Sti-ong's foot was heard upon the stairs, so the little woman 
made no answer to the old man's kindly remonstrance, but when the 
supper was over crept up stairs, in. a very Eveish manner, to peep 
and to wonder at the poor humble oaken box. 

Weeks went by; now it was bright, broad laughing summer, with 
the blue heavens looking down into the depth of the city river, and 
the flapping sails of the lazy craft, as tiny crept up against the tide, 
whispering that south winds were abroad, and laden with the scent of 
bud and flower, and on that narrow wharf old Zechariah smoked his 
pipe and dreamt more than ever, and within the little cheerful home 
was a flower as fair and as natural as those of the fields. 

John Strong by this time had proved himself a peerless servant. 
Trusty, honest, faithful: more 8bi])s outward bound stayed at the 
little wharf, more golden coin fell into the little parlour till, more 
good was every where, yet nevertheless old Zechariah had more time 
to dream, to whiff Virginia, and live in the happy cloud land of his 
own. 

Yet the little meek-voiced woman, in her secret heart was ill at 
ease; the mystery was unsolved, and she had not Badger to consult. 
The little worm of curiosity gnawed stoutly beneath her tongue. Yet 
every day its appetite grew more astonisliing. When she made 
John's bed she shook the box ; when she dusted his room, she turned 
it upside down; when the day was clear, she peeped within the four 
little gimlet holes at the top and saw nothing but darkness ; when 
she trussed a goose upon Zechariah's birth-day, she took up a skewer, 
but found all within the box was hard; she listened at the door at 
night, when Jo^m unlocked the box — then her curiosity became a 
virtual fever, slow, parcliing, undying—certainly. The box was 
with Mrs. Dipple at home and abroad. Eve she was, and Eve she 
determined to be. Even when Zechariah read about Eve on Sun¬ 
day evenings, she outwardly exclaimed, ‘*Foor woman, she couldn't 
help it.” 
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Selina, kind, gentle es she was, guessed that the box held the me- 
mory of a sorroio. She saw wisely within the heart of a man. She 
never touched the box, never turned it, never was unjustly curious, 
yet as she tucked up fresh crisp blinds, or laid a little book upon the 
table, or a note, or a few flowers, or a plant in the windows, she 
wondered, but not ignobly. She was only made gentler and kinder, 
by this observed toucli of sorrow ; she would not add to it, not sh^. 
Did not this man serve her father well, faithfully, justly? was not 
the old man less carc>worn, and more at ease, and what did she do ? 
merely respect, merely observe, merely do service to one happily not 
garrulous; one wise in saying little, and perhaps thinkiug more. OhI 
thii was nothing, nothing, trusting silly believing little licart; the 
dew of mercy fell upon it, and thou bclievedst that it was no¬ 
thing. Fye ! 

John hever talked of his history, his friends, or whom he knew,' 
or whence ho came: and moreover you could not ask him questions. 
One thing more than all, now summer w'ns come, was his going forth 
every Sunday and holiday at noon, with his box, not again returning 
with it till late in the evening; then, the little wondering heart said 
that he was always sad. How was this? God’s summer flowers and 
gifts never yet made mortal sad! Wonderful, wonderl'ul, could 
it be? 

One August Sunday afternoon some little matter of business took 
the old man from his home, and as he wanted company, he bid his 
pretty daughter put on her best bib and tucker, and come away with 
him to the fields. So she did. Towards evening fall, tliey reached a 
little secluded village amid the Surrey hills, with a quaint primitive 
church, ivy clad, and topped by a golden spire, on which glittered the 
last smile of the setting sun. It had a curved, tinted window, with 
baby angels decked for heaven, and saints too bright for earth; and 
little mosy hillocks amid the daisied grass that hid from all of earth, 
earth’s sleeping children. 

The old man’s business lay with the landlord of the little village 
inn, so tlie girl stepped out into the garden, from thence by a primi¬ 
tive green lane, into the lonely chureh-yard; a quiet, quaint, hidden 
place, where even the flowers slept, and the tall gross waved gently. 
She stepped on, with light, silent foot, hushing her very breatli, and 
bending droopiiigly with chill but unsiyierstitious fcarfulness. She 
found a little wayward path, amidst the tiny graves; she passed be¬ 
neath the angel-gloried window ; and there bcibrc her, in the sha¬ 
diest spot, with his back towards her, seated on the grass with bis 
head bent forward and his hands clasped, with the box by his side 
and the lid open, sat John Strong, veritable, silent, and, to all human 
ken, unpoeticol John Strong. * 

She looked, she could scarcely believe, yet in looking she felt herself 
guilty, guilty beyond all self-pai’don. Vet, might not some redeemyig 
pardon lie in silence, imitative virtuous silence. OhI little heart, 
why was it so trusty ? She crept hack again, scarcely breathing, 
never looking back, on, on, into the green and overshadowed lane, 
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aad there she stopped and thought. Why was she pale and silent that 
night ? Zechariah asked why ? 

At home, Mrs. Dipple took tea alone—one cup was all, though four 
were her quantity; as to the toast, it dried upon the hob, and hissed 
and frizzled till the butter was no more. Her thoughts were with 
John’s box. She thought and thought till the bells tolled for church; 
then she dressed, took up lier prayer-book, laid it down again, then 
took forth from the closet a phial, locked up the house, put the 
key*in her pocket, and took her way to Dr. Badger’s, forbidden Dr. 
B^ger’s. 

The Doctor was alone in his little parlour behind his shop, philoso¬ 
phically entertaining himself with rolling bitter pills of aloes and 
gentian, and peeping into that column of his ledger, charged with 
uupaid patient’s bills, so that to the aloes and gentian a little 
spiritual bitterness was added. Ilis spleen was therefore in an ex¬ 
ceedingly fine condition. 

" Come in,” cried Badger, putting the two last pills, the twenty- 
third and the twenty-fourth, into a screw of brown paper, for the 
dose was to be parish paid, “ come in.” 

The meek-voiced little woman entered tremblingly, felt her pocket, 
and produced the little bottle. 

“ Three pen’orth of laudanum, Doctor, I’ve got-” 

Got the pills over the way at Shuker’s, eh! ” 

** Lord, Doctor, Zechariah would have ’em there since • 

• Yes, yes, I know Mrs. Dipple, since that fellow with his box — 
Oh 1 yes, I perfectly understand let Shukcr make the pills and have 
a family practice, because I saw what was in a vagabond’s box ; yes, 
yes, I understand. Get your laudanum elsewhere, ma'am.” 

The little meek-voiced woman set down her bottle nevertheless; 
she was not ill-natured, yet slic longed to hear Badger’s particular 
opinions respecting John Strong. So she talked so placidly, so en¬ 
ticingly, so tickled Badger’s hopes that he should supplant Shukcr, 
that he forthwith left the bitter ingredients alone, drew a little bottle 
from a three-cornered cupboard, tlie contents of which proved cordial 
and medicinal, put his chair close to the little woman, and pounded 
his aloes and his gentian in another fashion, ai^d with his aspic tongue. 

By the time church was over, the little woman went home in a very 
confidential hutnour, pcrfec^y convinced Badger was a much-abused 
man, and quite ful^ of auticipativc examination of John Strong’s 
box, and a tete-a-tete cup of tea, that the Doctor promised to take 
with her on the following Wednesday afternoon, when Zechariah and 
John were to go down the river, and Selina, to see a friend on Tower 
Hill. 

Wednesday cauie, the Doctor was in his best block coat, the souchong 
was strong, th6 mufilns unexceptionable, the cream thick ; and 
Badger looked at Shuker’s pills, and bit Shlaker’s pills, and tasted 
Shuker’s pills, and told the little woman that Zechariah would be a 
dead hian in six months, if he did not take oflT Shuker, and take on 
with Badger. 

The Doctor having finished his six well-sweetened cups of tea, the 
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little woman carefully locked the front and back doors, and led the 
way to John’s room, stopping at every two stairs, under pretext of 
fetching her breath, but in reality to still a little censcious fluttering 
about the heart, that increased to a wild hesitating throb, as she turned 
the handle of the door. There was the box. No candle was wanted, 
for the setting sun fell warmly within the little chamber, and the 
Doctor’s eyes were like the magnifying telescope. Veritably, like the 
boy with the apple-pie, the Doctor peeped into it, and touched it, and 
eyed it, and longed for it, and mourned for it, and nodded for it, and 
questioned it, and rubbed it, and stared at it, and viewed it, and 
watched it; and would, if he could, have cut i^ and divided i^ and 
fought for it, and got it, and kept it, and Anally would have opened it. 

“ And what does it hold ? ” asked the little woman, exploding with 
curiosity, and interrupting the Doctor’s turnings, and twistings, and 
shakings. Badger was on liis knees ; he turned round, placed his two 
hands in the form of a trumpet to his mouth, and hissed up into the 
little woman’s face, in a ghastly manner, “ Something alive,** 

The little woman’s heart throbbed ten times more, her face was very 
pale, her voice sunk to a hoarse whisper. 

“ Alive, alive, alive,” she said, “ alive, living without food, and with 
a very little air, alive t What can it be? is it a snake? is it a crab? 
is it a bird ? is it a fish ? is it-” 

“ Whew,” whistled Badger, rattling the box up and down, as if 
he were pounding all the hyssop and wormwood and gentian within 
the boundary of the bills of mortabty, whew —a secret I — he—m.” 

Matters were at this climax, when a grappling iron was thrown 
upon the little wharf, a flapping sail eddied and settled towards the 
breeze, darkening the window panes with its momentary shadow, and 
a lusty voice called out for Zeehariah. The little woman had been 
left to deliver the necessary reply to this expected summons, so she 
unwillingly, reluctantly witnessed one more shake and one more 
rattle, and crept from the room, and bid Badger follow her for fear of 
accidents. The Doctor obeyed, with a wink and a nod. Once more 
in the kitchen, lie sobered himself with three lumps of sugar and a 
little wine, whilst the good woman stepped down to the wharf. As 
he thus stood, the boiling kettle steaming on the fire, caught his eye; 
he hesitated a moment, then stepped to the window, stepped back 
again, took up the kettle, slipped off his shoes, crept to John’s room, 
poured the boiling water through one ^f the tiny holes in the box, 
crept down again, filled the kettle from the nei|;hbouring water tap, 
put it on the fire, took another lump of sugar, and laughed. 

He was just anticipating a soothing sip of Zechariah’s incomparable 
Jamaica, when the little woman crossed the wharf, and coming in, 
whispered that Zeehariah was sculling himself up 4he river, and was 
in sight of the wharf; then she asked in an agitated under breath 
what the secret was, but — Badger only smiled, whew’d again, put^on 
his hat, and crept forth from the front door, which the little woman 
held open for him. When the door was shut, Badger stopped in 
the street, laughed outright, jerked his upraised thumb in the direc¬ 
tion of Shuker’s shop, laughed again, and then went home, and com- 
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£ >unded a soothing emollient of syrup and poppies, tinct with his 
ughing tears! 

Business in the lading of an outbound vessel kept trusty John 
Strong from home the remainder of that week, till late on the Satur¬ 
day afternoon. Then there was the business of closing the wharf for 
the night, and paying off the workmen, and when John did come in 
and shook the old man who was in the chimney-corner smoking his 
]!fipe, and Selina by the hand, he went up stairs. The little, pleased, 
wondering heart, thought all was right now John was back again, so 
she bustled about, made all comfortable, set the tea things, and made 
the little fireside — though it was summer tide — so pleasant, that 
Zeebariah kissed her, and tlicn fell into a reverie, about some fabled 
mermaid with a cheerful face that lie had heard a seaman tell lived 


and sported in the lucent waters of the Southern Ocean, far away amid 
the palm-clad isles. 

Little, busy, wondering, dreaming heart, why did it think John 
Strong so long away up stairs, and wislied him down, and settled the 
tea-cups twenty times, and had the bread and butter all cut, and the 
tea all steaming to be poured out, and why did she go to the foot of 
the stairs, then come back again irresolutely? 

Some errand called the low-voiced little woman to the door; so 
then Selina, leaving the dreaming old man, went up stairs — only for 
her thimble or the scissors, llicn, when she had hesitated more 
times than she meant to speak words, she stopped before the door 
and softly said, “Mr. Strong, the tea is ready.” As she said this a 
heavy sigh, a sob, a convulsive choking by a resisting, self-struggling 
breast, caught her car. She tapped at the door — again was the sob; 
she spoke again, there came no answer. “ Mr. Strong—sir, good sir, 
John, John, what is the matter?” Then the little heart beat so, and 
grew so fearful—so very fearful, lest Mr. Strong, sir, Jolin, should 
be ill, that all hesitation passed away; she stopped to think no longer, 
but opened the door and went in, gently, fearfully, and wonderingly. 
There, thei'e, too, was a pitiable sight, to one so pitying, the strange, 
silent, unsubdued, unsentimental man, sobbing in anguish like a 
froward child, sobbing convulsively, weakly, pitiably, as strong men 
do with anguish at their hearts. She stepped back, then went nearer, 
then hushed as if she spoke beside a sleeping Vhild, asked John if lie 

were ill, and—andthat she-” 

The strong man looked upf* and saw the angel of pity by his side, 
as pure from earthly curiosity as the brightest winged spirit that 
ever housed on earth ; so then he pointed to the box, and took her 
hand, and sobbed again. Then, whilst the little fettered hand 
trembled, he looked up again, dried his tears, and said but few words, 
“ Pity, oh indeed p pity, when a little darkling, silent, brooding life, 
was all earth ha^ left — pity, pity 1” 

“Ohl sir—oh! John, who has touched upon your secret?” 

I know,” said John; “ cruelly, wickedly ’tis done. Be silent that 
1 have been a child, and am a child in heart. Mercy, mercy, good kind 
Tell no one, and to-morrow—-to-morrow afternoon, in God’s 
sunlight, the secret shall be yours. You will then judge hoto 
pitiably, how wickedly the cruelty has been done.” 
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The little beating, now hoping heart, wept awaj again; and when, 
she had dried her 8;^pathetic tears, she went down stairs, and John 
came too, bj and by, not a weak sobbing child, but a man, silent and 
sorrowful, yet with a wandering eye, that whispered how the heart 
can have a newer spring time. 

When the little meek-voiced woman looked into John’s face that 
night, her heart throbbed so audibly, her breath came so thick and 
short, her hand so shook, the blood so mounted to licr face, her eyes* 
so drooped beneath the lids, that there was evidence that Badger’s 
shaking and peeping w'as an unhidden thing. She dure not look up; 
every voice made her tremble, even a knock at the street door, or the 
bowl of Zechariah’s pipe, as it ticked against the hob, made her heart 
leap up with fear. 

The morrow was as bright as the previous Sabbath. More bright 
in the eyes, and to the senses of one, who to the summer day of sun¬ 
light and flowers, watched that hope and secret pride. IIow jauntily 
the little bonnet was put on, how fresh each flower, how bright each 
lustrous tree, how in wondrous circles each tiny flounce floated 
tricksomely, and how beyond all other things was the virtue of a 
cheerful heart, that made one little loving human face like God’s 
bright flower as it was I 

Then, after dinner, John said to the old man that he would take 
his daughter to a little country village, for the summer air; and the 
old man said with hearty voice, he might, and kissing his child, fell 
from thence into one of his excursive and voyaging reveries. 

John manfully brought the box down stairs; the little woman saw 
it with wonderment, though she dare not say a word. With this in 
his right hand, and the little tiny hand upon his left arm, he set 
forth to that little same village amidst the Surrey hills. 

The sun was waning when tliey readied, through the over¬ 
shadowed lane, the silent quaint old burial ground, witli its aged 
drooping ivy, and in the glowing, tinted window, the same still¬ 
kneeling angel worshipjiers, praying as they had done for ages, 
though inaudibly to the sensual ear. 

John had not spoken three words since the journey was begun, and 
the little throbbing heart wos silent in outward voice, though it had 
wondered eloquently wBat could be the mystery held within this 
quaint old burial ground. 

Alone, they stood together .side by sid%, upon the heaped turf of a 
naiTow gi’ave, upon which wild flowers grew. TDown they sat, nor 
were the drooping flowers more silent or subdued. At last John 
spoke. 

Here below, beneath this grass, on which the winter’s wind and 
rain falls unpityingly, lies one, who knew no wintcp of the heart — a 
poor Italian girl. A shadow never fell upon her spirit — life was one 
long summer day to her, with flowers, and a sun that never set ~ 
that sun was her own heart. Years ago — some fourteen or so — I 
stood one night in Bethnal Green, homeless, shoeless, foodless, my last 
penny gone, my home far away amidst the Border hilb. A little 
hand touched mine, a little softened, almost whispering voice, spoke 
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one word * bread, bread,’ a little tiptoe figure peei*ed up into my face 
with eyes, tliat, ia the darkened street, looked like stars in the dull 
wintry sky. * Bread, bread,’ she said again in broken English, and 
then setting down this very box, she stepped lightly away, coming 
back presently, to whisper ‘ bread ’ again, and place a loaf within 
my hand, then whilst I eat, she drew a little tambourine from beneath 
her ragged handkerchief, and twirling it round, danced lightly before 
me. As she danced thus, a heavy foot came along the broken pave* 
ment, and a man clutched her arm roughly. * Dancing for pastime, 
eh?’ he asked. ^ Go on he pushed her rudely against me. 1 was 
about to speak, when she whispered * hush,’ in the same silvery voice, 
dropped a few pence into my outstretched hand, and followed, like a 
beaten dog, the coarse, harsh taskmaster, who had a barrel organ 
swung across his shoulders. I neither starved, nor was houseless that 
night. The day after I got work, honest work; want never came 
again. Months after, I read by accident, that an Italian had been 
committed to Newgate, for a brutal attack upon a poor itinerant 
dancing girl. My heart told me it was she who had looked 
pitifully upon me. 1 sought her. In a cellar in Saffron Hill, 
crowded with pauperism and misery, debauch and riot, coarse crime 
and low despair, this girl lay, bcdless, but for the east off rags of 
one who groaned cant by day, and rioted in blasphemy by night. I 
raised her fevered head. I whispered ‘ bread, bread,* and when she 
raised her eyes, they were those that had looked towards God in pity. 
‘Have you no friends?’ I said. She shook her head, but whispered 
‘ here, here,’ and then I placed my hand beside her; there was the 
little darkling life, brooding, silent, wonderful. She said again, ‘ here, 
here.* Pitiful, oh pitiful. That night I took her away to a more 
comfortable home. But she was nearer to heaven than earth, happy, 
happy, for hearth had reared her with its bitter tears, though she had 
shed none. She was alone, save for the little darkling life. She 
lingered months — she wished to die amidst the fiowers and fields, to 
hear the summer wind and thrush’s note, to smell the upturned earth 
and feel the sun. Here she came, and week by week I visited her, 
till pity and sorrow for Earth’s child became love, though the minutes 
of it were numbered, sliortcr, shorter, cacli day upon the sun-dial. In 
the summer air she died, in the little cottage garden, with the blue 
heavens above, and the violets at her feet; and she wished to be buried 
in a sunny spot. I was alon'e, alone, with that little darkling life, that 
had been the only filing of comfort to her, and nestled to her, when 
the world was roiigli with its giant terrors.” 

Thus as he spoke, he looked aside, and there another angel of pity 
wept redeeming tears, they were the first shed in sympathy with him. 
Nature taught him to take that little hand, and draw It within his 
own, and then the little head fell droopingly upon Ids shoulder. Jt 
T^as all, pity, pity. Why ask if it were so ? There was no necessity 
to speak, the heart was soluble. John Strong knew full well why 
the little hand so trembled: ho learnt that angels of pity were not 
^ extinct upon the earth, and he drew that little hand upwards towards 
tfic sun, and towards his Ups, and whispered “ mine” 
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And theuy pity was not dead —he unlocked the popery box, the 
mystery box, the anguis in herba^ and drew forth from it and laid 
upon the grave, a. tortoise, a dead tortoise. Badger’s prescription 
of boiling water had proved effectual. 

The sun had quite gone down, and left no glory on the vane top ; 
the praying saints were veiled in darkness, though their orisons were 
still a thing of the same eternity; the daisies drooped with dew to¬ 
wards the earth, before they left the burial ground, and left behind* 
within the turfed sod, the secret and the mystery, dead in its little 
darkling life, but born again spiritually, in newer love and newer pity. 

John Strong’s Box is still a pepper box, and a box of mystery, 
within the little old wharf of Botherhithc; but Zechariah is happy, 
with his incomparable son-in-law, and does not so often ramble 
spiritually to southern seas in quest of the singing mermaid, as he 
lias two little mermaids of his own, that call him grandfather; and 
JVIrs. Oipple sighs about the box, but she dare not ask a question; 
and, lastly, Simker is popular, and Badger at a discount, compounding 
liyssop for his own particular disease, an envious heart and aspic 
tongue. 


RESULTS OF GERMAN STUDY. 

THK TWO MINERS. 

CHAPTEK r. 

AnouT ninety years ago, a workman at one of the most profitable of 
the mines in the llai*^ Mountains, lived Michael Hauser. He was at 
that time an old man; he toiled hard for eight houi*s during the 
day, and the interval between his leaving off work and retiring to rest 
was spent always in the bosom of his family. His wife was still 
living, affectionate towards her husband, and carrying her love for 
her children, of many titat she had borne, two remaining sons, to an 
extent that became the common talk of the neighbourhood. 

Karl and Wilhelm were both handsomt, bold, and vigorous young 
men, but with characters as unlike as they could be, and which dis¬ 
tinctly marked the conduct of each; in nothing more, perhaps, than 
the difference of their regard for one another. Karl, tlie elder, was 
not what would be called athletic; yet his figure, although thin, 
seemed to possess strength that might be dangerous to a far bulkier 
antagonist than himself. His complexion was salloqr» and his whole 
face had an air of reserve, and if the expression may be granted to 
the cose, of pride, that kept at a distance most of the young men of 
his age and station. None of his features were very remarkable, or 
drew the attention, with the exception of his eye, which certainly had 
an appearance that no human eye had ever before possessed. It was 
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large, full, and open, to a fearful ^degree.. You never saw it wink. 
You never saw it lighted up in laughter, or obscured with tears. It 
has been said, I do not know with what truth, that Karl Hauser 
never wept in his life. Ho worked with his father in the mine, but 
with the rest of his fellow-labourers he had little or no communication. 
Wilhelm was eighteen years of age, and two years younger than his 
brothel’, whom he loved tenderly, and, as it would seem, yet the more 
' that his brother continued to avoid him. He was thick-set, and his 
face chubby. His sparkling blue eye, that seemed to have usurped 
all the motion that his brother’s wanted, was never still. He was his 
father’s favourite. His mother, urged perhaps by pity, showed, 
though a delicate observer only could have perceived it, a partiality 
for her Karl. 

About six months previous to the commencement of this narrative, 
Williclm had become enamoured of the simple beauty of Bertha 
Kramer, the only daughter of the widow of a poor lieutenant, who 
gained, in the small town of Klausthal, a livehood for herself and 
(laughter by needlework. The young miner had made no mention of 
liis attachment, not even to the maiden herself. He contented him¬ 
self with walking in the dusk every evening to a clear and beautiful 
spring —one of the many which are found bursting forth as with all 
the fresliness of an eternal youth in the famed hilly region of which 
wo are speaking. Slicltcrcd by the trees which shadowed the spring, 
he watched the tender Bcrtlia, as she held her can at the moiitli of the 
fountain, and gazed a full half-mile after her whilst she retraced the 
path in the mountain which led to her own home. 

One day, however, whilst performing some household work with 
Karl, being no longer able to retain his dear secret, Wilhelm took the 
following method of revealing it to his brother. 

** Karl,” he said, “ mother and father have been man and wife forty 
years, and they have lived all that time happily together. How pre¬ 
ferable is a married life to a single one ! ” 

Karl turned his head towards him, and Wilhelm proceeded. 

“ Now, brother, tell me, would you live in this world alone and 
comfortless ? ” 

“ No,” said Karl, and resumed his work. 

** Well, now, I like that, brother; you (io speak but very seldom, 
and when you do, it is not always to such good purpose.” 

Karl smiled, but his eye Changed not. 

“ Tell me, Karl, will you walk with me this evening to the Mag- 
desprung ? ” 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

** It is not to see — a devil.” 

Karl suddenly •turned round, and every feature — his eye excepted, 
which was likei a stone — had a fearful expression. Recollecting 
hjmself, however, he said,— 

“ I suppose not. There are no devils now to be seen in the Harz 
Mountains.” 

“ Oh, Karl, I do not know that,” said Wilhelm, assuming a mock 
serious tone of voice ; if wliat old Verloff says be true, there is 
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a goblin and a sprite, not only in many parts of the mountains, bat 
actually in our own good Carolina-mine. And as for der Teufel ”—. 
and here, endeavouring to assume a deeper tone of seriousness, he 
laughed out foi* some time in great ecstasy. ** If young Spindelman 
speak sooth, you, Master Karl, have had dealings with such a personage. 
It was only the night before last, as wc were t^ing a glass of Schnapps 
together, that he told me how one morning, as he was walking alone 
in the mountains, he saw you in close conversation with - —a man, * 
as he at first supposed him to be, as large as yonder tree; how he 
heard you say these dreadful words : — ^ No less? Will nothing less 
suffice you f Great God, what a doom I * and how, shortly after¬ 
wards, he saw him descend into the earth, whereby he knew him to 
be no man at all, but the black gentleman himself. What do you 
think of that, Master Karl? And Spindelman is an authority, for he 
gets drunk every day. Poor fellow, hcUl soon drink himself to death. 
The Brantwein plays sad tricks with his five senses. The devil and 
you, Karl,” — and he again burst out into an ecstasy of laughter, in 
which his brother seemed to join most heartily, though he did not 
utter one syllable, nor turn Iiis head, but employed himself more 
diligently than ever in chopping wood—as it chanced, liis morning’s 
occupation. 

“ No, Karl,” still continued the gay Wilhelm, “ I will take you to 
see a fairy, the sweetest in all Germany—a fairy that shall make 

sparkle again those stern and dumb-” 

Karl turned suddenly round, and the word Wilhelm would have 
uttered died on his lips. Kaid, without taking any notice of the 
elFect he had produced, said, Do not trifle with me. Speak seriously 
Wilhelm. Wliat do you wisli me to do ?” 

“Well then, in sober seriousness, I want to show you-” 

Before Ik* could say more his mother entered and interrupted the 
conversation. 


AVhocver has made the tour of the Harz Mountains will not forget 
whilst he lives the majestic and awful appearance of their innumerable 
trees, wliich, crowded together over the undulating tracts of the hills, 
and swayed by the wind*?, present tlic picture of some mighty and 
supernatural ocean. To such a scene were Karl and the anxious 
lover now hastening. The sun still hugg above the hills, and the 
pleasure of seeing tliat huge ball of fire drop intc^tlie valleys was yet 
reserved for the youths : their road led them over a mountain top. 

Karl seemed to be acquainted with the business upon which tliey 
were bound. He listened to the frequent bursts of passion which 
csca]>cd from liis brother’s lips with a cold and unchangeable silence. 

“Oh, Karl I” exclaimed the fond youth, “you are cold and quiet, 
and have no experience, no sympathy. If it were? otherwise, you 
would know how blessed a thing it is to love — to love as I do, wiA 
a fear of rejection, creeping and trembling before a hope that is dearer 
than certainty itself. Karl, am 1 not happy ?” He looked into his 
brother’s face for an answer, but receiving none, poor Wilhelm con¬ 
tinued — 
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** You know, Karl, that father said, whichever married first should 
have the two rooms in the cottage. . Now, as there is little chance of 
your entering upon the married state for some time, if ever, I shall 
become the owner, and you, my dear Karl, must be content to visit 
us there.” 

At length they arrived at the Miigdesprung. The sun went down. 

My dear brother, look at that light foot. See with what a 
'maidenly grace it bounds over the stones. Wait till she approach — 
look on her face, and tell me if she is not an angel ?” 

Karl looked towai'ds the spot to which he pointed, but in truth lie 
saw nothing; for little Bertlia was at such a distance, and her form 
so indistinct, that none but a lover’s accustomed eye could trace it. 
Karl continued silent, and a quarter of an hour elapsed before the 
maiden drew near. 

Wilhelm exclaimed at the top of his low'est voice — 

“ There, there- 

And in his eagerness to observe the treasure, he did not at all per¬ 
ceive the movement of his brother, who, as if impelled from the 
mouth of a cannon, rushed from liis liiding-place, and stood before tlie 
widow’s daughter. Slie shrieked, and ciying “ Oh, my dear Karl,” 
threw herself into his arms ! 


CHAP. II. 

The first impulse of Wilhelm was to leap upon his brother and 
Bertha. A few moments afterwards he was retracing his steps home¬ 
ward, and weeping like a cliild. “ It is too hard,” ho said: “ I can¬ 
not bear it. As his tenderness became relieved by his tears, and ns 
they soon ceased to be any relief whatever to him, vexation, disap¬ 
pointment, and ill-feeling got the better of his good lioai't. “ He 
shan’t carry it so prettily,” ho said. *‘IIc has done it to baulk me, 
and to kill me. I understand his silence now, very well, and his 
smiles, and his contempt, and his patient listening to all that I said 
about her. He knew that I loved her better than my own soul, and 
look, how he has trifled with me. I will not bear it patiently — 1 
cannot. It is very, very hard!” he exclaimed, and leaning passion¬ 
ately against a tree, once more he burst into tears. 

As he approached his home he was at a loss to know what excuse 
he should make for Karl. " This difficulty, however, was got over, 
when, upon entering the cottage, he saw Karl quietly sitting at the 
qfeny bis mother busy preparing the abendbrody old Michael reading 
the Stunden der Andacht^ and his brother himself employed in carv- 
in^a pipe out of a twisted branch of a tree, an employment in which 
the miners arc particularly skilful. His surprise was great, but he 
said nothing. *Karl, looking towards him, without any embarrass- 
i^ent, said, “ Wilhelm, why did you leave me ? You take me to a 
spot which I have seldom, if ever visited, and you leave me to find 
my way home as I best may. This is hardly kind of you.” It was 
now Wilhelm’s turn to remain silent. He stared at his brother 



almost wildly, seemed choked with the suppression of feeling in 
which he dared not indulge, but said' nothing. No notice was taken 
of his behaviour by the old people. The supper was eaten rather 
silently} but, in other respects, the evening passed off as usual. 

The next morning, as was their wont, the brothers went together 
to their work at the mine. They had walked some time in silence. 
Wilhelm looked now quiet and calm, and seemed to be preparing him¬ 
self to act upon a determination which his good sense, his pure manly* 
heart, and one night’s reflection had probably suggested to him. 

Suddenly he stopped, and in a steady, settled, and impressive 
voice, as if he were compelling tlie words which came from him, said, 
Karl! 1 can’t speak to you as I should wish to speak to a brother. 
You are either too proud or too ill-natured to answer my questions, 
—and 1 will not—I am determined — be angry with you, because it 
is so. Never mind. 1 can bear it and more. If yesterday morning 
1 had been offered the whole of the mine over which we are walking 
to give up that girl, I should have refused, and thought myself rich 
in doing so. If you had cut this limb from me,” and he held out his 
big arm, whilst a tear started in his eye, but he checked it, if you 
had cut off this arm, I say, 1 should have borne tlm pain and the loss 
of it much more easily than 1 can, do bear the loss of hope. 1 am 
not saying all this to show you how great a sacrifice 1 am willing to 
make, or to brag of it; but you shall know that 1 have not loved her 
lightly: you shall know that I am able to give up even to you, from 
whom 1 can expect no return, the only — next to our dear father and 
mother—the only thing worth living for. Tell me, do you love her ? 
Docs she,” — and it .was here that his voice first began to tremble, 
—“ does she love you ?” 

Karl had been unmoved during the whole of this pathetic appeal. 
He turned now towards Wilhelm, and with a stern inflexible manner, 
said- 

“ Boy! when you took me to the spring, I knew not whom I was 
to meet there. What passed there, or as much of it as you witnessed, 
for 1 know not how long you remained, may be a sufficient answer 
to your question.” With which words he turned his head away, and 
was again silent. 

1 have done,” said Wilhelm, and putting on their miner’s clothes, 
they went down the pit to work. 



A week afterwards and there were no bounds to the happiness of 
Michael Hauser’s wife. She knew, she said, that one thing only had 
. been wanting to make her Karl as gay as the wildest of tlicm. “ In 
fact,” she said, and she was a woman of experience, ** it takes dif¬ 
ferent things to make different people liappy. Now i|ome must go to 
the Wirth^aus—some waltz—some gamble, and if a man can get no 
pleasure in any of these, all that is left to give it him, and which he, 
without knowing it, requires, is a wife.” 

Little Bertha smiled; and assisted her future mother-in-law in 
rezhoving the coverings from the gay furniture, now five years de- 
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posited—having been originally designed as the marriage portion of 
a daughter who did not live to enjoy it, in those two rooms which 
poor 'VVilhelm had so ardently hoped to have made the home of his 
Bertha. 

Of all the lovers that have been known Karl was the most singular; 
and how the charming Bertha could fancy him was a matter of no 
small surprise to all who knew uotliing in the world about love affairs. 
'•WJiatever had been the origin and progress of their attachment, it is 
unquestionably true that the sullen and gloomy miner bad now a more 
than common influence over the affections and conduct of his be* 
trothed ; yet even towards her, as to all the world besides, he was 
cold and peevish. 

Love blinded Bertlia, and she did not feel his conduct. Perhaps 
there was some reason for his moroseucss with which she was un* 
acquainted, and for which she pitied him, and, it may be, loved him 
the more. We shall learn in the sequel. 

Wilhelm went about liis work as before. Afflicted, as he was, by 
his loss, he was too good to give to the causes of it the least uneasi¬ 
ness. He left home earlier in the morning, and returned home later 
at night. And it was only when his pride was working within him, 
or when he was compelled by circumstances, that he ventured into the 
room in which she sat. On sucli an occasion he had remarked the 
apatliy of his brotlier’s manner to her. “ He does not love her,” he 
internally said ; “ does not love her, as I do — did. 1 hope she may 
be liappy. Heaven bless her!” The last three words were uncon¬ 
sciously uttered, and in a tone that did not escape the mole-cared 
Karl. Wilhelm perceived it. He arose from his seat, approached 
his brother kindly, took him by the hand, and saying softly, “ For¬ 
give me; I could not help it,” left the room. 


“ Not later than ten,” said little Bertha to her Braiitigam, as she 
stepped over the threshold of the door for the last time previous 
to her maiTiage. Good bye! ” and so saying, she kissed him, and 
departed. 

Wilhelm was lying at the foot of that spring, which even now he 
cherished more than any other spot, as Bertha passed it on her way 
home. lie saw her, but he turned his head away, and played with 
the waters of the fountain. He felt the whole world going round with 
him, as the sensation of a delicate hand, touching his back, crept 
through his blood. Having apologised for the interruption, “ Master 
Wilhelm,” said Bertha, “ I am a very foolish girl, and I know you will 
think me half crazy for my superstition; but I must tlii’ow myself 
upon your generosity, or be unlmppy for ever.” 

Wilhelm’s heart beat violently, but he did not interrupt the lady. 

' “ You must know that — I’m sure you will laugh outriglit — twelve 
years ago, when I was a little girl at school, having more time upon 
my hands than 1 knew how to employ to any good use, I one day 
entered into a compact with a young schoolfellow, —> of which, as she 
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some three years since removed within five miles of our village, 1 
liave lately been reminded by her, — that whichever was first married 
should invite the other to the wedding, under the penalty — such did 
each imprecate upon herself — of being made — now I see you are 
smiling — a widowed bride. It is very possible that I should not now 
liave concerned myself much about it, if I had not dreamt of it three 
times last night, and it has really made me so unhappy that I do not 
know if I shall be easy again, unless I find means to ask her.** * 
It did not require much argument to prevail upon Wilhelm to be- 
come the messenger. He set out on his errand. Tliough nine o'clock, 
it was not yet dark. Upon his arrival at the house, he was informed 
that the family had, the day preceding, on account of the ill health of 
some of its inmates, left it for a temporary residence in a warmer 
climate. Nothing was left for William but to return to his home, 
which he did not reach until a late hour, and every one had for some 
time retired to rest. Having entered, which to him was not difiicult, 
he made his way cautiously to his own room, where, for some time, he 
Kut musing upon the business in which he had been engaged. He 
could not think it right that the imagination of Bertha should be per¬ 
mitted, by a knowledge of the truth, to become, as it in all probability 
would eventually, the instrument of her own destruction. And yet 
he was assured that she could not for any period be kept ignorant of 
the fact, which, coming to her in suspicion, and after it had been 
thought necessary to withhold it from her, would be doubly alarming 
and injurious in its consequences. Perplexed and uneasy, and seeing 
no way to extricate himself, he determined upon speaking to Karl. 

He went at once to his brother’s bedroom, the door of which he 
gently opened : nor, until after he had opened it, did it occur to him, 
that that door had never been known to remain unlocked, when Karl 
was at the inside. He trod softly, and with the candle approached 

the bed; he called his brother’s name * #0 * 

»««««« 

Kxactly four minute.s after Wilhelm had left his own room, he was 
again sitting in it, his eyes bursting from bis head — his hair standing 
on end—his strong limbs quivering — he gasped, panted, and seemed 
to be choking from the violent effect of horror and dread. Confront¬ 
ing him, stood his brothfr, foaming with rage, and every feature, his 
large eye excepted, maddened with expression. There was no candle 
in the room, but the moon was shining fuM on their faces. 

“ O Karl! O Karl! Karl, Karl! ’* 

Silence! ” said the elder in a loud whisper, and thrusting his fist 
into his brother’s mouth to stop his utterance. ** Silence! —By Hell, 
I’ll murder you if they hear you I ** 

“ Oh! how horrible! ” exclaimed Wilhelm still in vehement agitation, 
but adopting his brother’s whisper. t 

“ How dared you, viper! enter that room ? How dared yop 
pry-” 

“ No, Karl, I did not pry. Believe me, I did not — I-.” 

“Lower, lower, —if they hear you, I’ll kill you.’” 

“ Well, then! but indeed I did not pry. |It was for your own good 
rRR, 1845. vo. II. ror.. iti. r 
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that I came. For her good. I would rather have been shot than 
known that- 

** Name it not. 1 spurn ^ou, hoy ! But the miseiy is on 70 U, not 
on me. I have learnt nothing. You have a living curse within 
you: and the pains and the tortures of damnation are honey-drops 
compared with it.” 

“ Oh, Karl, kill me if you will! but do not talk thus.” 

* “ Yes! you shall die ! but not now, nor by my hand. You must 

die I You cannot live, knowing these things. Your good angel 
shall be your destroyer.” 

Oh! I am not awake, — and, Karl! you are not - .” 

“ What ?” said Karl sharply and bitterly : and Wilhelm, not daring 
to answer, rushed to his bed, and hid his head in the clothes. 

For some minutes both were silent. At length Karl spoke: ^ 
“ What brought you into that room?” Wilhelm explained the na¬ 
ture of the transaction in which he had been engaged for Bertha, 
hastily, but intelligibly : and his recital seemed to call upon Karl for 
all his natural boldness and self-dependency. 

** Look you, Wilhelm! No human soul has seen me at such a 
moment. You are the first. I have not repined at my lot. 1 have 
lived above it. 1 never felt the common passions of men, and there¬ 
fore sorrow and fear could be no part of my feelings, in bearing it. 
1 have seen great things. I have bought knowledge which you can 
never learn — that kings do not possess, and wise men dream not of. 
Is this nothing ? — I have leaped into the bowels of the earth, and 
traced Nature in all her handiworks. Is this nothing ? — I have 
held commune with the invisible spirits of another world, and spoken 
with restless and departed souls. But I have paid for all this — 
and you know the price, Wilhelm ! You must leave this place to¬ 
morrow. Let your secret be a secret: and never let me sec you 
more. Be wise — content yourself — leave me to myself — and, 
if you can, — forget this night.” 

Wilhelm, more collected after his first shock, said, “ Karl! I am 
in your power. You have the means of crushing me — body, but 
not soul. I have become innocently acquainted with your secret 
— call it what you please — by your own inadvertency. Take what 
advantage of my situation you think propef. I shall not leave my 
old parents now, when more than ever they need a protector — a 
protector and a comfort. » When you ask me to forget this niglit, 
you ask me to forget the light which is in heaven, the air that we 
breathe ■ 

“ But,” interrupted Karl, there is one thing. You will not 
divulge this to the old people?” 

“ It would break their hearts.” 

** You will 1 ^ 0 ^ divulge it to them, then? You promise ?” 

** I do, I do 1” and he sighed deeply. 

‘ “ Nor to any one ? — You promise ? ” 

** Nor to any but oms,” said Wilhelm firmly, but with intense pas¬ 
sion : “ nor to any but ONE, Karl. That poor wretch she shall not 
be your victim.” 
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Karl, who seemed to have forgotten the tender maiden, now un¬ 
consciously and peacefully sleeping, received this intimation as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet; he was frantic, and his tempestuous 
passion added to the whisper which he was compelled to adopt, and 
his wide eye all the while quietly glistening in the moonbeam, gave 
to the scene a hideous effect. He fell upon both knees, and really 
clung to his lately despised and discarded brother. 

“ Wilhelm 1 dear Wilhelm! if you have one spark of brotherly 1 ot 4 
in you — if you feel one drop of your mother^s blood throbbing in 
your veins — spare me. Be not so cruel. I told you that I had nothing 
in common with man—that 1 was a stranger to Ins passions. One being 
has linked me to this world; else I had not borne the load of life so long. 
Bertha has been a whole world to me. I am no less to her. For her 
sake, I have sustained life, which was bitter, and found it sweet. And 
she, before she knew me, life was to her a joy, a blessing. Since then, 
it has become a paradise. Bob her of that, and you murder her. Take 
from her one thing, and you annihilate her. Wilhelm! you know 
how much I am accustomed to kneel for favours. But, beggar as 1 
am, and as you see me, be kind to me 1 be good! be charitable 1 be 
brotherly 1 and I will make you richer than empires. Do not refuse 
me, for her sake,—and you once loved her, ■—do not!” 

Wilhelm replied, The man, Karl, who turns from his God, has 
need to bend to a worm. You would not be in this posture, if what 
you had occasion to ask were right. I may kill her; or, it may be, 
only humble your fiendish pride. But, come what may, I know, and 
shall do my duty.” 

“ The riches of these mines shall be poor compared with yours: 
and he waited for a reply. 

** Thrice their value! ” Again he waited. 

“ You shall have power infinite I Will nothing satisfy you?” 

Wilhelm remained silent. 

Karl, after a pause, rose from the ground. Plis features, now 
nearer to their wonted austerity, assumed an expression of scorn and 
pity; and without uttering one word more, he retired to his room. 
Wilhelm threw himself upon his bed, and burst into tears ; and, when 
he awoke the next, or rather the same morning at seven o'clock, was 
surprised to find that hescould have slept at alL 

• 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Viel Gliick nachhar” — ^*Congratulire ”—** VieleFreude theurste 
nachbarinn ” — ** Der Brantigam soil leben ”— ** Die kleine schatz 
soli leben” 

Upon the morning that was to change Bertha Kramer fiom the 
happiest girl in the village to the happiest woman in the world, 
half-past eight o'clock, exactly two hours before the ceremony was to 
take place, the neighbours and fellow-workmen of Karl were amusing 
old Michael and themselves with these and similar attempts at civility, 
all of which were received by the old miner with bows that threaten^ 
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to reach to the bottom itself of the deep Carolina. Karl and Wilhelm 
were both present. Karl astonished every one by his gaiety, and 
nobody more than his brother, who sat quite apart in a corner of the 
room with his face buried in liis hands. Poor Wilhelm! He had 
been wishing himself dead a thousand times; and then, thinking that 
wrong, had wished a thousand times again that he had never been 
born. Worn out by such vain conflicts, he collected himself as well 
As he could, muttered “ God’s will be done 1 and continued sitting 
with his face hid. He might, perhaps, have remained in that position 
until the marriage was over, if he had not been roused by Karl, who, 
in a voice that sounded as if it was meant to comfort and revive him, 
said, — 

** Come, man, rouse; never sigli on such a day; i/ou may be as 
happy yet.” 

Wilhelm, like a man who has lost his senses, lield up his head, and 
stared his brother widely and full in the face. Karl, without noticing 
this, continued, — 

“ There, that’s right. Donner wetter, brother, you arc not to take 
it to heart in this fashion. Wish me joy-” 

« Joy—joy—joy—cried out theyouth. Wishyow joy— you — 
you — JOY —^him! Father — oh — oh, oh — ” and he again dropt 
his face into his hands. 

All the neighbours looked at Michael, and then at Karl; but ns 
they did nut seem willing to make any inquiry into this singular con¬ 
duct, the old man, having previously ascertained that Wilhelm was 
not observing him, gently seized the oldest of the party by the coat, 
drawing the wearer nearer to him, and then, by look, getting the rest 
of the company round him, he, in a low voice, thus spoke :—“ It was 
not, friends, until this morning that Karl told me that Wilhelm him¬ 
self hei'e has an affection for our little Bertha. It appears, although 
he never mentioned it to us, that it has been going on for some time. 
As he never disclosed the secret himself, Karl says, it would have 
been very wrong in him to have betrayed it, if he had not feared that 
his hot temper, as the moment approached, would lead him into some 
excess or violence, which, you see, might very easily have happened.” 

“ Father, he lies! ” cried the youth, starting from his chair. ‘‘ I 
do indeed love her, but — ” 

“ Ah, poor fellow,” thought the neighbours, we see how it is,” 
and they let him go on. ‘ 

« —but he lies most foully. Ask him one question,” he said, his 
cheeks crimsoning with rage. 

Karl passed him hastily, and wliispered into his ear, “ Your pro- 

* 1 ft 

miser 

“ True, true,” he replied, and burst out of the room. 

“ And a better heart than thine never beat, my dear Karl,” said 
Frau Hauser, moved to tears, as her eldest son followed Wilhelm out 

the room, as she said, to appease and tranquillize him — ** Heaven 
bless you both! ” 
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“ But did he tell you allf And can you forgive me ? 

“ All, and I forgive you.” 

“ And will she come ? ” 

She cannot. The illness of her mother prevents her: but she 
acknowledges the fulfilment of your share of the compact. Wilhelm 
himself would tell you this, and more, if his jealousy and unkindness 
did not keep him away. He left his father and mother about an hour 
since, and has hid himself no one knows where. I almost despisd 
him for his want of generosity; hut I hope the fool will come to no 
harm. Why do you sigh, Bertha ? ” 

For Wilhelm, love.” 

“ For him ? ” 

“ Yes. Have I not made him unlmppy ? Have I not nourished a 
passion in him which may be his ruin ? Did 1 not daily visit that 
dreadful spot ? Indeed, Kai'l, these arc things to make a girl sigh, 
whose days have crept on so quietly as mine have. I am sure, if I 
had known it, I would not have gone to that ugly spring a second 
time. 

“ Forget it, child.” 

“ But surely he will not offer you any violence ? Oh no, I am sure 
he will not. No, my dear Karl — he is too good. He loves you too 
well. Ah, yes, and I could prove it to you, if you would not be angi y 
with me.” 

“ Was I ever angry with you ?” 

“ Well, you must know that I saw Wilhelm about an liour ago.” 

“ You ! ” interrupted Karl. 

“ Well, well, but he did not see me. There, I said you would be 
angry — I will not tell you.” 

“ Oh! Bertha, if you knew what agony your words bring to this 
heart, you would not trifle with me.” 

“Indeed, indeed! 1 am sorry for it. But why should they? Can 
you be Jealous of Wilhelm ?” 

“ You say you saw him this morning. Was he alone ?” 

“ You shall hear. Anxious to receive an answer to my message, 
I was descending to your cottage in the hope of meeting with Wil¬ 
helm, when I saw him rush from the door so violently, that for my 
life I could not approac4i him. 1 retreated — he did not stop until 
he came to the foot of that large tree which stands at the end of the 
road leading to the old mountain track.* I felt myself compelled to 
follow him thitlier: he did not perceive me. die was crying and 
raving; but getting at last more composed, he took a book from his 
pocket — he knelt against the tree — lie prayed. I heard him — it was 
the Bible, Karl, and he spoke most fervently and distinctly; he men* 
tioned your name, and hoped God would be kind to you ; and he spoke 
of me, wished that I might be happy and know no sorrow. At this 
moment, seeing you coming, I was frightened and ran away.” 

Karl, by his manner, had evidently expected to hear more than >^a8 
conveyed to him in these words. As it was, this speech of Bertha's 
had a visible disheartening eflTect upon liim. From that moment till he 
entered the church with his lovely and innocent bride, he was silent and 
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gloomjr- At the altnr, even, as he stood, the pride of his parents and 
the envy of his companions, his brow was overcast, and his spirit 
was oppressed. To the many congratulations that were offered him 
he returned not a word. To the tears shed, half in joy half in fear, 
by his loving Bertha, he was cold and insensible. He led her from 
the church because she clung to his arm, but he supported her so 
carelessly that it seemed as if it would be a matter of indifference to 
him whether she withdrew her tender hold or not At his particular 
desire, the neighbours returned to his father’s cottage together, and 
permitted Bertha and himself to find their way home alone and unin* 
terrupted. The friends of Michael availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the absence of Wilhelm, of whom nothing had been 
seen since his hasty departure in the morning. Some called him an 
ill-willed boy, and foresaw that he would come to no good: others 
pitied him, and said that he had been unfairly outwitted by his brother. 
His absence, however, made nobody unhappy or uneasy, but Michael 
himself, who called his Wilhelm a loving, kind-hearted boy, that de¬ 
served to be horsewhipped for making his old father wretched. 

Karl and Bertha were meanwhile loitering on the mountains. The 
latter, happy as her situation could make her; the former, still silent 
and dull. At any other moment Bertha would have been affected by 
his reserve — a stranger would have been struck with it; but the 
novelty of her situation had bewildered her, and she knew not whe¬ 
ther the silence of Karl was the result of the late ceremony, or his 
natural temper. She would not, she could not, find fault with him ; 
and, trembling at his side, she walked, unwilling and unable to disturb 
him. At length, Karl stopped, and taking her by the hand, which 
he held fast, looking her full in the face, he said,— 

** Bertha, it was his own fault — his own deed—he had the choice 
— I offered it to him — there was no alternative.*' 

“ What do you mean, love ? ” said Bertha, timidly. 

" Wilhelm — my brother — that prayed for me at the tree — you 
cannot deny it — you told me so yourself.” 

“ Yes, I did, Karl; but why do you look so wildly ? Why do you 
press my hand ? You hurt me, Karl.” 

** Do I, child?” said he, as if starting from a dream. << I do. 
Forgive me, love, forgive me: ” and he walked slowly on ; and she 
followed, amazed and frightened; and so they reached home. 


It is midnight, and there is not one sound to be heard in the whole 
village of Klausthal. Kvery creature has gone to rest. The miners 
that danced at the wedding, the young girls who had been three days 
making the kranse for Bertha, the youths who had neglected their 
work, wooing th.'im; the old and the young, the strong and the weak, 
all were asleep — all, including Michael Hauser and his wife, who, 
alihoiigh the ^y had closed in upon them without their receiving any 
tidings of Wilhelm, had gone at their usual hour quietly to sleep. It is 
twelve o'clock, and they are all at rest. One o'clock sounds—Bertha 
is awakened by a noise like the striking of a flint. She looks up. 
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aod-—catchea a glimpse of her husband creeping from the room, and 
concealing, with his hand, a lighted candle. He treads softly towards 
the stairs, and, without looking behind him, descends. The heart of 
Bertha beats with emotion. She has but one impulse, and she obeys 
it. Stealing from her bed, more gently even than Karl, she hastens 
to the staircase, and follows the glimmering of the light. 

Karl reaches the bottom, and stops — listens for one moment, as¬ 
sures himself that every thing is silent in the house, and opens care*> 
fully the cottage door. He steps over the threshold, and as carefully 
closes it. Bertha is left in utter darkness. She stands fixed to the 
stair which she had reached at the moment of her husband’s quitting 
the house, and her fear and her surprise render her motionless. How 
long she remained in this situation, it was impossible for her to know. 
Agitated as she was, time seemed to have no power or influence. It 
became at once, as it were, divested of its importance, and was nothing. 
She felt as if she could suffer years of suspense, rather than receive 
the information which every succeeding minute threatened to bring 
to her. A light that appeared through the crevice of the door gave 
the first intimation of Karl’s return. Bertha drew herself up, and 
having a full view of the passage, escaped, herself, the chance of being 
observed. The door opened — and Karl entered, but looking- most 
pale, anxious, and disturbed. In his left hand he bore a spade. His 
right hand—and Bertha, to her inexpressible horror, perceives it—is 
covered with blood. The assassin, the murderer, the fratricide —for 
such indeed she imagines him—mutters to himself these words—she 
hears him distinctly—“ I am happier now, much happier.” A gleam 
of hope burst in upon her. ** Thank God,” she thought, he is inno¬ 
cent ; he could not speak thus with his brother’s blood upon his soul. 
There is some mystery connected with it all, and in the morning I 
shall be made acquainted with it.” Karl spoke again. ** For Bertha’s 
sake, I am glad of this. Her life will be more peaceful. The storm 
that threatened her days has passed over, and, at all events, there will 
be sunshine for her.” Saying these words, he made a movement, as 
Bertha thought, towards the staircase. As cautiously as she could, 
she reached her room again, and, almost fainting with apprehension, 
waited her husband’s return to bed. Some time elapsed before he 
made his appearance. His back is turned towards Bertha, and she 
gazes upon his hand—the blood was gone. Leaving the candle still 
burning in the room, he resumed his place at the side of his lovely 
and innocent wife. » 

“ He sleeps,” said Bertha, hearing him draw his breath heavily, 
and having herself kept awake upwards of an hour: ** he sleeps — 
no murderer could sleep.” She raises herself in the bed, and her 
motion does not awake him. She leaves the bed $ still is he undis¬ 
turbed, and still he breathes as calm as in sleep. **«One look, and I 
will be satisfied.” She took the candle and placed it before his f^e. 

Wretched, wretched Bertha!—with affright, with horror, with an 
astonishment that took from her the ability to speak, the power of 
moving one muscle of her fair and delicate frame, she looked upon the 
face of her partner. He slept profoundly — she held the taper before 
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liim, he stirred not, he slept on>»l>ut his eyes, his large, his quiet, 
stony eyes, nhv^ays large, always still, were at this very moment open 
and motionless. More distended, more protruding, and more icy- 
looking than ever, it seemed as if some leaden hand had rai^ the 
lids, that space itself might be scared by their fixedness. 

The body of Bertha shook before the spectacle. It was long before 
her speech returned to her ; but it did return, and she wept, and she 
fell on her knees, and she called his name. ** Karl, my dear Karl, — 
my love‘—inylife!” He breathed, his chest rose and fell, but no 
answer came from him. She seized him violently and screamed. Karl 
jumped up. The candle fell from her hand, and she sunk upon tlie 
flooi*. The moonbeams mantled her with their cold light. The ap¬ 
pearance of Karl’s features, as he rushed to Bertha and spoke to her, 
was truly awful. It was not anger, it was not fear, it was not remorse. 
It was phrenzy and weakness — human weakness and distress. He 
clasped his hands, and bending over the poor wretch, whose face was 
buried in the earth, in a j>iercing, heart-rending tone, he cried, “ My 
child, my wife! I cannot, 1 cannot —it is my curse—I cannot 

CLOSE TUESE MARBLE MOCKERIES !!! ” 


Dear Mr. Hood, 

I am very much obliged to you for the loan of that interesting 
work, The Grim Spectre of Schaffenwalden but please do not 
send me any more of the same kind. I read it last night, and 1 can 
truly say, 1 never suffered so much in my life from any undertaking. 
I retired, it would be a mockery to say, to rest —at one o’clock this 
morning : no, it was to dream and perspire; from one until three, 
the Grim Spectre of Schalfenwalden danced without ceasing at the 
bottom of the bed : from three till six, 1 was oppressed with the vision 
which I commit to paper, and now send for your edification. Publish 
it — do what you please with it—but 1 beseech you entertain a 
proper esteem for past favours, and send me no more Spectres from 
Schaffenwalden. 


January, 1845. 


Your faithful 

Benjamin Jones. 
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Some witers acquire by practice a trick of rapid ^inpositicH), like 
juggling. They pour in cups of coffee, and pull but ribands of sen¬ 
tences ; just as a mountebank eats n handful of wool, and straightway 
draws from his mouth some forty yards of sarcenet. -The hues in 
both cases are gay enough, but the fabric is apt to bo Bimsy; ^b' iri- 
desc^t 'seiitehc^ even sorrier in this respect than the shot silk'. * 

** Can you come to Antigone to-night?” said I, thrusting my head 
into the sub-editor’s rqpm at a 'Weekly Newspaper Office. ■ ■ 

“ How much does it ^ant to the time ?” 

“ An hour and a quarter.” 

Well, I have eighteen new books ta look into and notice. If I 
get done in time I’ll go with you,” 

“ Sharp work,” said I. 

*‘Not particularly. They are short paragraphs; only a column 
and a lialf altogether.” 

“ But the reading ?” 

“ You don’t seriously think we read books?” , 

“ How the deuce, then, do you form your opinion of them?” 

“ We cut ’em open—and smell the paper knife.” '• 

Other authors, less cunning at the craft, require time to let their 
thoughts grow; 

“ June rears the bunch of flowers they carry, 

From seeds of April's sowing.” 

MARCH, 1845. — NO. Ul. VOL. 111. U 
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The^r create for a week, and write for an hour. Theirs is no juggler’s 
riband, but genuine warp and weft from the delicate loom of the 
brain; choice work of the Weaver that sits within, and thi*ows the 
light shuttles of thought. 

These be they who sit for hours with idle pen, day-dreaming, and 
fastidiously choosing of phantoms; long travailing in doubt and mis¬ 
trust ; long cautiously ripening their acquaintance with accepted 
Sfiadows; till at length, in happy hour, the pent-up fountains of the 
heart are stirred and loosened, the pulse begins to beat, the noiseless 
wheels go round, the nerves run music, all that was cold becomes 
empassioned, all that was vague, intense and definite, and the Hying 
pen can scarcely now keep pace with the swift and cloudless ima- 
giuation. 

Alas! poor Dreamers, how long shall cruel Destiny thrust her 
hated Hour-glass into your left hand, to rule the wayward feather in 
your right; vexing, with earthward sand, the sky-accustomed plume ? 
How long must ye hurry and spoil the fine mechanism of the brain, 
as school^ys Hzz a watch ? playing at dominos (so to speak), with dis¬ 
jointed fragments of thought and phraseology; and too happy if here 
and there a felicitous expression, or casual flash of fancy, disguise the 
intrinsic meanness of the patcliwork. This intellectual bondage is 
of all slaveries the most intolerable, because it is of all the most in- , 
timate. Fetter and thong can only bruise the flesh, and tram¬ 
mel the mere levers and Jiinges of the limbs; this subtler tyranny 
penetrates beyond the outworks to the very citadel of life; invading 
the high-domed “ palace of the soullaying hold on the fibres of the 
brain itself; and touching, with accursed hand, the sacred ark of 
Reason. 

Such, in lesser degree, had been my evil case the other day for four¬ 
teen fretful hours; constrained, by a rash promise, to embroider before 
midnight as many spangled pages. As the clock struck, 1 delivered 
the last blurred sheet to the printer’s devil—heartily thanked God 
— and went to bed in cold feet. 

To bed, but not to sleep. For my brain, restless though ex¬ 
hausted, kept working and working on, like a coffee-mill with nothing 
to grind. 1 could keep my eyelids shut only h^ an effort: — the mo¬ 
ment my will let go of the muscles, they spra<ig open again to their 
full extent; and my hot eyeballs, ranging through the dark, scooped 
out an immense black dome^in the midst of which I lay—like an 
emmet under the dopie of St. Paul’s. As I peered out into the gulf 
of darkness, I saw a dull red spark, glowing, self-suspended, miles 
away, as it seemed, in the void; now dwindling—receding—vanish¬ 
ing ; anon, mysteriously rekindled, and revealing, as it brightened, 
the slender smoke-thread sent up by its burning, and the black wick 
of the candle on which it slowly preyed. And when, at last, con¬ 
tracting to an intense white speck, it suddenly went out, the hollow 
dome, deprived of a fixed point, began to rock and flicker; repeat¬ 
ing, in immense palpitations, the giddy throbbing of my brain. And 
soon the vast concave began to fill; at first, with confused motions 
as of drifting vapour —> dumb mutterings — entangled colours ^ and 
a vague tumultuous sense of numbers, and gathering multitude; 
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while here and there, in the deep, I perceived strange, earnest trem* 
blings — as if new orders of sensation were striving to become pos¬ 
sible, and to exist. Suddenlj the darkness opened; and forms, 
palpable and vivid, leapt out of the brooding chaos. Where the red 
spark had been, now hung a bloodshot eyeball, glaring malign and 
threatful — and, as it glared, dilating. Next dimly eme^ed, and 
slowly grew distinct, the iron outline of a gigantic printing-press. 
There it stood, a black skeleton; working its monstrous jaws, aifd 
greedily devouring great sheets of moist white paper — like a shark 
eating tliin bread and butter. Looking again, I saw, crushed under the 
printing-press, and horribly mangled by it at every stroke, a white 
owl, writhing and dapping its wings feebly in the dust. Out of the 
owl's head came slowly-dripping blood, and, along with the blood, 
flame. And close to the owl sat a sleek, black, lag-bellied toad, which 
caught in its mouth the blood that dripped from the owl's head, and 
swallowed it. But the Flame went upward. 

Raising my eyes to escape this hideous myth, I beheld the dusky 
air full of lean, beckoning Fingers ; and, behind the Fingers, Faces 
— innumerable Faces; some sneering spitefully; some dull, and of 
a horrible bloodless complexion,'like putty or cold veal; all in con¬ 
tinual motion, and changing like the figures of a kaleidoscope. 
Eveiy Face had a Finger—eveiy Finger kept with a Face—strangely 
connected, like the lieud and wings of a tombstone cherub. Faces 
and Fingers—they streamed up, swarming fui'ther and higher, around 
and above me; till, as I rolled my eyes, the whole dome seemed alive 
with tlicm, mocking and beckoning at me, and pointing down at the 
bleeding mutilated owl. In vain I shut my eyes, and plunged my face 
downward into the pillow, to shun their ghostly company; there they 
were, Faces and Fingers, leering and pointing upwards, as from an 
inverted dome scooped in the abyss beneath me. 

So liaunted and harassed I tossed for a full hour; drawing my 
stony feet up into a warmer place—getting niy hot forehead to the 
coolest parts of the pillow—and rolling peevishly from side to side ; 
till at last, having lost the sheet overboard, and got into a tangle with 
the blankets, I sprang up in a fury,—pitched the bed clothes into the 
middle of the room, —wnd leaijing out, dressed hastily and groped my 
way down stairs; resoXing, as rest was impossible, to cool my nerves 
with a walk in the night air. I unbarred the house door; and issuing 
forth into the street, shut it gently behhid me. 

It was a bitterly cold night. The newly-fallen snow lay thickly 
on the ground; the air was clear and keen; and in the cloudless 
vault of heaven the frosty stars glittered like icicles. I felt refriwhed; 
and walked on rapidly through the empty silent streets, listening to 
the sound of my footsteps crunching the crisp snoy- 

The first person I saw was a policeman, standing at the comer of 
a street, his gleaming hat and rough coat lightly powdered with snow. 
I thought to give him good night in passing; but as I approached he 
took his bull’s eye from his belt, and suddenly dashed in my face a 
glassful of blinding light. Not 'Satisfied with thus assaulting me in 
front, I am pretty sure the fellow shot a gleam after me as I went; 
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for I seemed to feel it wandering unpleasantly over my back. It 
brought me to understand Adam’s sensations, fleeing out of Eden*, 

with Miss B-’s celebrated “ sword-glare ” playing upon him in the 

rear. So after all I was the gainer ; by a lesson in the ... sublime. 

I could not liclp admiring, ns I passed along, to see how the 
lightly drifted snow had transformed and embellished every thing 
it touciied. A balcony of fretted iron stood out in the pale light, 
transmuted to solid silver. Along the fluted shafts of the Corinthian 
columns it ran in glittering lines; and had sparingly touched the 
high lights of their elegant capitals, as with a painter’s hand. Two 
vases that stood over a nobleman's gateway, showed like enormous 
tankards filled high with some white-foaming wassail; and the narrow 
iron arc that spanned the space between, might have shamed, with its 
gorgeous encrustation, Apollo’s silver bow. Even the dead wall that 
stretched from gate to gate, generally so black and grim, stood like 
some Alhambric monument, covered with an intricate tracery of fan¬ 
tastic arabesques. 

Occasionally, os I A^alked westward, a carriage rolled by, as noise¬ 
lessly as over a carpet; the proud horses sending out great pants of 
smoke from their fire-red nostrils. Sometimes the passing vehicle 
was a broken-down hackney coach, dragged by poor feeble brutes, 
that slowly stumbled along, with great balls of snow, like dumplings, 
sticking to their feet. As I passed up St. James’s Street, lit by the 
club-house windows, now and then some late stayers, or card-room 
haunters, issued through swinging glass doors; stepping mostly into 
cabs that awaited them. The taverns too furnislicd their contingent 
of passengers; groups of nocturnal revellers who went riotously by, 
arm in arm, holding each other up, and practising a strange art of 
singing choruses with cigars in their mouths. I remember admiring 
a purple faced boy, who went triumphing down the street in the full 
glory and exultation of his frost-tightened nerves; now scuffling with 
exuberant hilarity through the thickest of the snow — now stopping 
to shy a snowball at a lamp-post — now blowing off the waste steam 
of his irrepressible spirits in whoopings and wild halloos. 

Just after him, a swift noiseless Shadow flitted by—a wasted 
female form wrapped shivcringly in a mean tlr'n shawl, close-drawn 
about her angular skeleton. Poor outcast! la&t and lowest of the 
night wanderers; once pure as you, young lady, and fearing as little 
to fall; now hurrying God krfbws whither — perhaps to her garrej;- 
home—perhaps, wanting that, to the River — 

** Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled — 

Any where — any where 
Out of the world ! *' 

As the thought crossed my mind, I turned shuddering, and called 
after her. She neither stopped nor looked back; but, still hastening 
on, passed rapidly round a corner and disappeared. 

** And there are seven or eight thdusand of these poor creatures in 
London 1 ” thought I. ** What a concentrated mass of suffering! 
■How little done or attempted for its alleviation! 
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“ And yet, after all,” I continued after a pause, “ this lowest misery 
that I have just seen is perhaps the exception. Many of them are 
doubtless living extravagantly, dressing splendidly, dying recklessly. 
Do they deserve our commiseration after all ? I^es not their guilt 
justify their misery, and deprive them of all claims on our regard?” 

Full of tliese thoughts I stopped; and, musing, began to write in 
the snow with my stick. 

The casual action recalled to my mind a merciful decision, writteh 
ages ago, in eternal characters, upon the ground; and which seemed 
to solve my doubt. 

My heart softened; and my eyes, as 1 raised them, were filled with 
the sweet and silent splendour of the Stars. 

These at least,” said I with emotion, “ shine on us all alike.” 

As 1 spoke I heard a dry hollow cough behind me ; and turning, 
saw a girl, standing beneath a portico which I had just passed, and 
leaning, as if in pain, against the column, liy the strong light of a 
gas-lamp shining above her, I saw that she was handsome; and 
elegantly, but most unseasonably dressed. Her robe, if I recollect 
rightly, was of a silver-coloured satin ; in her hat she wore a plume 
of feathers; and on her feet, that snowy night, thin satin slippers! 
She was certainly not more than one or two and twenty; but her 
painted cheeks looked hollow — her attitude bespoke utter ex¬ 
haustion—and as I approached, I observed with horror, that the 
pavement of the portico, at her feet, was spotted with blood. 

I went quickly to her, and hastily inquired what was the matter 
with her. 

Nothing,” she said faintly, “ I am only weak with a long walk, 
and, perhaps, too little food. 

“ And why too little food ? ” I asked, in some surprise. 

“ For want of money to buy it,” she replied, quietly. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed—this costly dress—these plumes — 
and yet without food ? Have you such luxunes, and do you want 
the common necessaries of life? ” 

“ Luxuries ! ” said she bitterly. “ Is this luxurious ? ” She held 
out her slippered foot — literally drenched with the snow. 

“ But why of sati^^’ said I with astonishment, “ if you want 
food ? ” ^ 

“Because,” she answered, with simplicity, “dress is to me the 
necessary of life ; and it is food that I r0gard as a luxury.” 

“ How so ? ” 1 inquired, “ in what sense ? ” • 

“ In the sense,” she retorted, “ that this finery is the last barrier 
between me and utter degradation. In the sense that, without it, I 
might lay my head on this door-step and die.” 

“But,” I rejoined, still perplexed, “you Jiave money, to be 
able to buy such things.” • 

“ The day I bought these plumes,” she replied, “ I expected there 
would be change enough left for my dinner; —there was none, and I 
went without.” 

“ And to-day ? ” I cried. ** 

“ To-day I had threepence left after buying these gloves. 1 had 
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to pay a ponn/ for seed for my bird ; and a penny for a stamp for a 
letter to a poor girl who is dying ^ to tell her I should soon ... no 
matter; with the other penny I intended to buy a roll — but.... ” 

“ But what ? " I asked. 

** I saw a poor Irishwoman with a child : the child had blue eyes. 
It was before I was hungry. The child’s eyes were blue. Tlie poor 
child was crying. The woman was crying. It was close by a baker’s. 
It was before I was hungry, mind. How could I help it ? I” 

A fit of coughing interrupted her. I glanced at the pavement: 
my eyes filled with tears. 

** But, good Heavens I ” I cried, “ at least, why are you out in such 
a dress, on such a night as this ? ” 

« Do you think I have two dresses ? ” she replied. ** But if I had 
fifty I would wear the thinnest; especially shoes.” 

“ And why ? ” 

A sort of triumph sat upon her face, and in her glittering eye, as 
she replied, pointing downwai*d — ** Because it brings on thatJ* 

“ But, good God 1 ” I cried, “ this is suicide — sheer suicide.” 

“ No! ” she exclaimed quickly, ** no, no, it is not suicide. I have 
considered that. No, no ! Poisoning is suicide—starving is suicide 
— drowning is suicide—but every one has a right to walk in the 
snow. No one can be sent to hell for that.” 

“ Horrible ! ” I murmured involuntarily. 

“ Horrible ! ” she repeated with a sort of scorn. “ What do you 
know of the horrible ?—Wet feet horrible ? A cough liorriblc? A 
speck of blood horrible ? Oh, then, what do you call it, sitting alone 
in tiie mornings ; — in the long, slow moniings; — trying not to re¬ 
member, and i*emembering;—trying not to look forwanl, and looking 
forward; — trying to look only at the blank wall, and seeing picture 
after picture go post; — Oh I ” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, 
*Uhe black Future, and the beautiful, beautiful Past—these — these 
are the horrible!”.... 

Again that dreadful cough ! 

I was grieved in my soul for her. Yet— such arc the trivialities 
with which emotion can mix itself — I had time to notice, as wo con¬ 
versed, a large and finely cut Cameo on l^^r breast. It bore in 
high relief, the figure of a beautiful womOii, with a serpent coiled 
around her body, preying upon her heart. I was about to ask its 
history at one moment; but^n second thoughts refrained, thinking it 
might possibly be connected with some painful recollections. 

“ How much further is it to Park Lane ? ” she abruptly inquired, 
in a faint voice. 

At that instant the carriage of a lady of my acquaintance drove by. 
I caught her disdainful glance as she passed. Alas! in this ambiguous 
world of our’s who can with certainty discriminate between the sem¬ 
blances of good and evil ? — who, watcliing the phantasmagoria of 
lite, see all the bidden strings that make the puppets move ? 

^me such thoughts glanced through my mind as I answered the 
poor girl’s question. 

** About a mile,” said L 

“ A mile Still so much ? ” she murmured. “ How 

my head swims I—I shall never be able to deliver it to-night.. .** 
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" To deliver wbat?” I inquired. 

“ The letter — the,...” 

She tottered as she spoke; her lips became white; something fell 
from her hand to the ground ;—she had fainted I 1 hastily called a 
cab and got her into it; then returned and picked up a letter and a 
card case. The letter was superscribed “ To the Hon. Frederick 
Herbert, No. — Park Lane.” 1 determined to deliver it for her, be¬ 
fore returning from my ramble, and to send her home to the address 
written on the cards in her card case. A woman who was passing at 
the time undertook, for a small gratuity, to convey her safely home; 
and so, with a heavy heart, 1 went on my way. 

When I arrived at the top of St. James’s Street, I turned towards 
Park Lane; and, looking westward, saw the lamps hanging in the 
dip of Piccadilly like immense festoons of diamonds; with here and 
there an emerald or glowing ruby (some doctor’s lamp) mixed in the 
hashing chain. A cold breeze swept across the Park, which dimly 
stretched to where the sweep of Constitution Hill lay, marked in dots 
of hro. In this part of Piccadilly stands, day and night, a range of 
mean hackney-cabs, skirting the expanse oi‘ the Royal Park, like a 
squalid fringe on a princely robe. 1 noted, as I passed along, the 
diverse aspects of the vehicles and their proprietors, most of whom 
were dozing on their boxes. One in particular drew my attention, 
as the meanest of them all; and 1 stopped to examine it. 

It was a ricketty chariot-cab, patched up of heterogeneous parts; the 
residuary decrepitude of sever^ worn-out vehicles. It had the body 
of a landaulet, cut down from the elastic curves on which it had once 
hung, and fixed on gouty-looking springs, bandaged with rope. The 
coach-box seemed, by its shape, to have been formerly part of a 
dennet. One wheel was of a glaring red ; the others blue. The gas¬ 
light falling on the battered panel showed a faded blazonry, half 
hidden beneath a blotch of mud, and bearing the legend “ Sans tache” 
Tlic dennet portion of the carcase also bore a scroll, on which I de¬ 
ciphered the words “ Qualis ab incepto;" but the shield to which the 
motto belonged had peeled off. Time, the great Satirist, had stained 
the spotless scutcheon, and effaced the immutable one; leaving the 
futile boasts to stand^their own rebuke and refutation. Perhaps 
they were once rival*escutcheons that had come to this ignoble 
conciliation; ensigns of some obsolete feud, merged in the forget¬ 
fulness of a common decay. • 

The horse, at first sight, looked shabby-genteel. The silver was 
worn off his once plated buckles; the straw of his collar showed 
through; one blinker drooped like a paralytic eyelid — the other had 
dropped off. His ragged, ruinous carcase was of the colour of an old 
plaster wall — white with yellowish stains. Ilis si^es looked as if my 
stick, drawn briskly along, would have made them rattle like railings. 
He was in very go^ keeping, poor brute, with the c^azy vehicle — 
except that the straight shafts stuck up on each side of his head, Uke 
too much shirt collar. But even this helped a sort of old-fashioned 
appearance and faded grandeur that there was, after all, about him — 
a something that put you in mind of a decayed gentleman. 
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On the box loomed indistinctly a dark Pyramid of tattered capes, 
that neither by voice nor motion gave any sign of life. Willing to 
make acquaintance with the Mummy inside, I cried Halloo! ” and 
“ How do you find yourself? ” 

A cavernous voice issued from the pyramid, and slowly made 
reply. 

“Fm werry cold, and worry stiff, and werry dry,” said the 
Mummy 

Suddenly, as I was about to answer, I heard a piercing cry on the 
other side of the way, and running hastily across the road, perceived 
the dark figure of a man stretched on the wliite snow. I raised him up, 
and set him with his back against a post. He was a young man of 
slender form, with pale and thin but otherwise handsome features; 
disfigured, however, by the epileptic foam gathered at the corners of 
his mouth. By his dress and general appearance I perceived that he 
was a gentleman. 

In a few minutes he opened his eyes and raised himself erect, lean- 
ing on my arm. At first he looked round in evident perplexity j but 
presently afterwards, recovering himself, he spoke. 

** The wayside wanderer, and the good Samaritan,” he said, 
smiling faintly. ** I am a victim to the * Sacred disease,’ as the old 
Romans used to call it, and you have saved me, this time, from dying 
in the public street.” 

“ You will permit me to see you home ? ” I replied, bowing. 

“ I will venture so far to trespass on your kindness,” he replied; 
** the more readily, that I live close by. Shall we eall a cab ? ” 

1 shouted to my friend the Mummy ; and straightway a dark mass 
came creaking and lumbering towards us, in the bowels of which, 
amid damp straw and musty odours, we were speedily ensconced. 

Sixty years of unintermitted hoarseness seemed to be concentrated 
in the voice from the pyramid, saying, 

«Vere?” 

“ Take the second turning on the right, and stop at No. — 

Our charioteer “ shook his beamy reins,” and' the ** ethereal car 
moved on.” 

** 1 shall not be sorry,” said I, for a fevprish restlessness, and 
certain importunate phantoms, which drove n^ forth into the streets 
this starlight night, os it has thrown me in the way of averting a 
serious danger.” e 

‘‘Thank you,” he replied. “My night wanderings have been 
occasioned by the same causes as your own .... the same,” he added, 
as if to himself, “but how much more terrible — and more intense.” 

“I shall be happy to compare dreams with you,” rejoined I, 
laughing. 

“ Alas ! ” he replied, “ my dreams arc too like realities.” 

“ Mine also,” I answered, falling immediately into his serious tone, 

“ Bad, I fancy, all of them, some obscure relation to mournful 
actualities of life.” 

“ Had they relation,” "he returned, with a deep and concentrated 
bitterness of tone that surprised me, “ to a youth cankered by disap¬ 
pointment — a manhood stained by crime — powers wasted ^ illu¬ 
sions vanished — health gone — happiness lost ? ” 
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At this moment the gleam of a gas-lamp, as we passed, revealed his 
face for an instant, quivering and contorted with such a ghastly ex¬ 
pression as I shall never forget, though the next moment it was 
shrouded in darkness. As I was choosing words for a reply, the cab 
stopped. 

We alighted and discharged the man. He opened the door of the 
house, which was a large one, and invited me to enter. 

1 was willing enough to pursue the adventure; but, considering the 
lateness of the hour, I hesitated. 

Do not deny mo the pleasure of showing you some slight hos¬ 
pitality in return for your kindness,** said he. 

** Aa you insist on it, I accept your offer with pleasure,** I replied. 

You have said enough to interest me deeply-** 

“ I have said too much,’* he interposed,** “ not to be desirous of 
saying more.** 

All this in the first half-hour’s acquaintance,” said I to myself, 
perplexed. 

He conducted me, through a spacious ball, and up a double-carpeted 
staircase, to a suite of stately drawing-rooms, which, by the dim light 
of a lamp burning on a distant table, 1 perceived to be gorgeously 
furnished. Passing through these, he led me by a side-door into a 
smaller apartment, which I perceived at a glance to be the sanctum 
of a man of refinement. The agreeable light of an alabaster lamp 
siiowecl the library covering one side of the room,—the paper-and- 
book-strewn writing-table,—the easel, and the open piano. The fur¬ 
niture was classic; and the cedar-panelled walls were embellished with 
Etruscan figures, exquisitely drawn. The feet sank in the triple carpet; 
soft folds of gold-fringed Cashmere curtained the windows; and 
mirrors, reaching from comice to architrave, reflected the choice 
works of aii; sparingly distributed through the room. It was not one 
of those curiosity-shop apartments into which the vulgar-rich crowd 
works of art, as the mere means of a more concentrated display—a 
costlier sort of upholstery. No jostled statues stood in out-of-the way 
corners to represent ingots ; no pictures hung out of sight to furnish 
forth the walls—mere excuses for gilding—mere substitutes for framed 
and glazed bank-notesA It was a growth, developed by a mind; an 
organism, subserving a^ntelligence, and impressed with its unity;— 
not a mere heterogeneous accretion of random-purchased incon¬ 
gruities. The sculpture especially pl^scd me, Pradier's beau¬ 
tiful statue of a girl whispering her first seci^t into the car of 
Venus stood out between the windows. Further off shone the 
voluptuous beauty of the lioman Isis—her bosom’s pouting marble 
softly nestled on the under-curving petals. But most prominently 
of ail, opposite the writing table, knelt Canova’s •Magdalen, pour¬ 
ing out her eternal anguish before the sacred ensign of our faith; 
— that wondrous symbol which sums up in a single expression tl;e 
uttermost extremes of human destiny ; all the martyrdoms of the 
present — all the majesties of the future; all the cruciflxions of this 
world—all the starry coronations of the next. 

I hod time for these observations during our brief repast; after 
which we drew our chairs to the fire, and the following conversation 
ensued. 
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** I shall perhaps diminish mjr debt of gratitude to he began, 
“ if 1 enable you to judge what sort of a life it is that you hare 
saved.” 

** It is a life amply furnished with the means, at least, of refined 
and intellectual enjoyment,” I replied, glancing around. 

** No doubt,” he replied, in a tone of subtle irony. I might en¬ 
tertain a party of friends here agreeably enough ?” 

* “ Inde^ you might.” 

A woman who loved me might make herself happy in this house ?” 

** llappy as a queen,” 1 replied. 

One may sit here pleasantly with one’s confidant of a night to 
interchange secrets?” 

** Mott pleasantly,” said I, putting up my other foot on the fender. 

Well—I have not a friend in the world; love and woman are 
lost to me for ever; and my only confidant — ha ! ha! — is a man 
picked up an hour ago in the street 1 ” 

He spoke vehemently, and the last expression, uttered with a sort 
of contempt, nettled me at the moment. 

** Say, rather,” said I, rising, who picked you up ; and who cer¬ 
tainly lias not invited your confidence.” 

** For God’s sake sit down,” said he—passing bis hand over his 
brow—“ it was of myself and my own position that I spoke bitterly— 
not of you—for whom I can only feel gratitude.” 

** 1 have no reason for refusing your confidence,” said I, reseating 
myself; ** but permit me to remind you that you are offering it to 
an entire stranger.” 

** The term stranger,” he replied, ** has no meaning but as dis- 
tinguisiiing those who are not from those who are our friends. For 
me, * friend ’ and * stranger ’ are words that have ceased to correspond 
to any real distinction. There are for me no friends — how can 
there be any strangers ?” 

The logic was not, perhaps, impregnable; but the feeling which 
animated it was evidently sincere; so 1 let it pass with a bow. 

Besides,” he continued, 1 have dropped some expressions which 
1 should not like to let pass unexplained ; and another thing is,” he 
added quickly, ^^tliat speaking may be a i«lief after many, many 
months of lonely silence — and I coTild nof speak to one who had 
known me in other days. Oh! ” he cried, rising suddenly and clasp¬ 
ing his hands passionately -A- “ if you have any feeling — any compas- 
sion^lend it now Vo the most unfortunate wretch on Grod’s earth.” 

Greatly moved by his evident distress, 1 begged him to proceed, 
assuring him of my earnest attention and sympathy. 

" My sister Rose,” he began; “ my only sister,”. 

He suddenly stopped short, and fixed his eyes for a full minute on 
the red embers i then turning to me, he said — 

, “ I fear that what I have to tell will hardly be intelligible, unless I 
may trouble you with some preliminary details of my parentage and 
life. May I trespass so far on your indulgence?” 

" By all means,” said I; " especially if you can furnish me with a 
meerschaum or hookah to double my enjoyment the while; according 
to Fourier’s doctrine of ‘ptotWr composeJ'* 
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He smiled, and took from the comer a long Arabian pipe, which he 
handed to me, with a choice casket of the eastern weed. 

Soon the smouldering bowl rested afar off on the carpet, gleaming and 
dark by turns; and my half-shut eyes wandering ^ong the amber- 
tipped cherry-tube, floated dreamily amidst the grey wreaths and 
fantastic spires of upward-curling incense; as in low hurried tones he 
thus began: — 

** My father was a general in the Indian army, and during twenty* 
years* service acquired large landed property in ftdia, which at his 
death he left to me; reserving one estate worth about 20,000/. io my 
only sister \ and subjecting the whole property to a handsome pro¬ 
vision for my mother during her life. I was twenty-two when he 
died; and my sister, to whom I was tenderly attached, was about flve 
years younger than myself. Wo all lived together in this house— 
the family mansion. 

** Fond of activity and excitement in every form, I ran through the 
usual round of dissipation, from the boyish sports and froUcs of 
college life to the deeper gambling and more dangerous liaisons of the 
metropolis. My health, never robust, would have suffered more than 
it did by such irregularities, had not my intellectual counterpoised in 
some degree my physical attractions; and music and painting, with 
much desultory reading (chiefly of metaphysics and poetry), with¬ 
drawn fully half my hours fropi more destructive pursuits. 

** 1 had many friends each of my faculties and tendencies seemed 
to assimilate a special set of associates ; and I used often to balance 
between visiting a poet, or a scholar, or a painter, or a man of the 
world; as one might hesitate, before a library, whether one would while 
away the evening with Tennyson or Burton, with Sir Joshua or 
Balzac. There were, however, two old college companions to whom 
I was especially attached, Clevedon and D*Arcy; both handsome, in¬ 
tellectual, and cultivated; both of good family ; Clevedon (Lord 
Clevedon I should have said), heir to an enormous fortune, and an 
earldom ; D*Arcy, a younger son, with his way to push at the bar. 

** Clevedon, thoughtful and somewhat reserved, was the companion 
of my intellectual pursuits, and we realized for each other the saying, 
“ Qui hahet comiiem Imbet magistrum ; ’ ITArc^, of robuster health 
and overflowing with ^imal spirits, was the life and soul of every 
frolic and adventure that came in our way. They were constantly at 
our house, especially D’Arcy, who used to bring his sister Miranda 
to visit my sister Rose. Brothers are said to be^ad judges of their 
sisters’ qualiti^ whether of person or character; but 1 never found 
any difficulty in jud^^ing of Rose. She was a high-mettled, impe¬ 
tuous girl, of splendid-^really splendid — beauty, and veins flowing 
with the full tide of life and love. I saw that ^e.chafed under the 
strict restraint in which she was kept by my mother, whose dis¬ 
position and principles were puritanically severe, and who seemed to 
think it her bounden duty to prevent Rose as much as possible from 
associating with young men, from assisting at balls—theatres— 
gaieties,—in a word, from enjoying *any of the pleasures natural to 
her age. She ripened and ripened—grew to eighteen—nineteen- 
twenty—became a woman emphatically, —a woman in all the strength 
and weakness implied in the term,—a woman longing to enjoy the 
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privileges and fulfil the duties of womanhood,—to become a wife—a 
mother,—to have a husband to love—children to nurture— a house¬ 
hold to control. Still my mother kept her as strictly secluded as 
ever; practising accomplishments which she was not permitted to 
display; surrounded with all the comforts and material luxuries of 
life, but pining for that luxury of the heart without which all others 
are insignificant or distasteful. It seemed as if my mother’s grand 
'object in life were to prevent Rose from marrying. She would even 
sometimes make ftose’s health the pretext for keeping her from the 
society we had at our own house. D’Arc^, however, had frequent 
opportunities of seeing her; and Rose, with all the ardour of her 
disposition, fell impetuously in love with him. She contrived to 
conceal this from my mother—fearing, with a woman’s quick instinct, 
that D’Arcy’s visits would be prohibited if her attachment were 
known; but 1 saw it clearly enough, and as soon as 1 had convinced 
myself of the fact, I took an opportunity of sounding D’Arcy as to his 
feelings toward her, and to my great joy (for I loved and esteemed 
him), he went beyond my hopes, declarea himself ardeq^y devoted to 
my sister, and solicited my intercession in his behalf with Rose and 
my mother. 

I went straight home to Rose and told her; left her sobbing with 
joy; and then went to my mother, and told her too. 

My mother instantly forbade l)’Arc;y the house. She declared that 
Rose ought not to think of marrying for the next five years ; and that, 
at any rate, she should never marry a beggar like D’Arcy. In vain I 
reminded her that Rose would come into her estate in twelve months ; 
declared myself ready in the meantime to advance her any requisite 
sum; and urged that the poor girl’s heart was irrevocably gone, and 
that it was now too late to think of dissuading her from her choice. 
My mother answered briefly that her mind was made up, and that if 
I persisted in opposing her, she would leave the house, and take Rose 
with her to reside in the country, that she might be out of the reach 
of my influence, and the temptations of London society. 

Well, I comforted Rose, and advised her to wait patiently till things 
came round a little, reminding her that at any rate she would be her 
own mistress in twelve months. I then ro^ over to D’Arcy—told 
him frankly the state of the case — Rose’s present dependence, and my 
mother’s prohibition of his visits. He manifested extreme chagrin, 
but promised, at my earnesi entreaty, to await for a while the issue 
of events. 

My conduct in this aflair was not wholly disinterested ; for while 
Rose had fallen in love with D’Arcy, I had by slow degrees become 

attached to his sister Miranda-‘Oh! how 1 loved her then!’ he 

cried, lifting his*clenched hands into the air, “and how I liate^ 
hate — HATE her now !’.... 

, He paused for a moment, but quickly recovering bis composure, 
proceeded: 

“ Miranda hod a graceful, though perhaps too slender person, and 
exquisitely modelled features. She was pale, and her eyes wanted the 
fire that burned, and flashed, and sparkled in Rose’s, like festal lights in 
palace-trindowB: but this want of animation in Miranda I attributed to 
the extreme purity of her nature ; and used often to look forward to 
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the happiness of seeing those eyes full of ardours'first kindled by me,, 
and burning with a £e all my own. I regarded her as a faultless 
statue, waiting for the life-giving touch of my love ; and felt, in 
many a happy dream, ** the marble, softened, into life grow warm^.’* 
She repaid my assiduities with smiles which I valued the more because 
they were rare; and D*Arcy*8 family of course made no objection to a 
suitor who had fifteen thousand a year to offer along with his hand. • 
She was of the same age as myself, twenty-five, and I was eager for our 
wedding ; but she, always coy, insisted on deferring it for six months. 

** Clevcdon, who was five years my senior, had at this time just suc¬ 
ceeded, by his father’s death, to his title and estates; and had returned 
from an absence on the Continent to take possession of the family 
mansion in Grosvenor Square. D’Arcy and I went together to see 
him, and offer our congratulations, lie received us with open arms, 
and begged us to come often, * being pestered to death,’ he said, by 
old quidnuncs, and fossil “ friends of the family,” to whom,* said he, 

^ I am obliged to do the hospitaljle for the credit of the house.’ 

** We told Clevedon how matters stood, and of D’Arcy’s exclusion by 
my mother. Clevedon instantly proposed his house as a common 
ground wlierc D’Arcy might meet my sister, and I his, without incon¬ 
venience of any sort. His mother, the Dowager Countess, should 
invite Hose and Miranda, he said, to pass the day with her frequently; 
and wc could call in the afternoon, and stay as long as we liked. I 
shook my head ; feeling sure that my mother would prove an obstacle 
to this plan, so far as Rose was concerned. However, next day, 
when the first invitation came, my mother took me aside, and showing 
me the note, to my great joy and surprise advised me to cultivate the 
Clevedons* assiduously, as well on Rose’s account as on my own. * For,* 
said the old lady, * Rose is getting on now, and the earldom of Clevc¬ 
don, with 50,000/. a year, is a very pretty thing, and Clevedon may 
perhaps put that contemptible puppy D’Arcy out of her head.’ 

Well, things went on admirably for several weeks. Miranda and 
Rose used to take their work in the morning, and pass the whole day 
with old Lady Clevedon, who grew so fond of them that she used to 
complain if they were absent a single day. D’Arcy and I used to 
come in the afternoon, a4|d stay with them for hours, — often alone, 
when the old lady was out paying visits. 

** One day the family lawyer called on me with very serious intelli¬ 
gence. An old Chancery sait, relating to the title to my late father’s 
Indian estates, which we hod resisted successfulTy in the inferior 
courts, had unexpectedly taken an ugly turn in the Lords, and seemed 
likely to be decided against us at the next hearing, fixed for that day 
three months. I immediately set about examining our affairs, and 
found that an adverse decision would leave us about 7,000/.;—less than 
half our yearly income, and scarcely equal to our annual expenditure. 

1 was at first stunned by the near prospect of impending ruin ; but 
soon recovering, I set off at once to tell D’Arcy and Miranda: for 
concealment was not in my nature. 

They were both earnest in the expression of their concern and 
sympathy, and assured me that come what might, their feelings would 
remain unchanged. Miranda showed more warmth than I had ever 
seen her display before. I was now more than ever convinced that 
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her loTe» too deep to appear on the surface, needed only circumstances 
to draw it out. This was a great consolation. In a few days 1 began 
to recover my spirits. D’Arcy was expecting an appointment worth 
1600/. a>year, so that to Rose, at least, a competence would be secured. 
For myself, I determined to embrace a profession, and had no fear of 
realising a handsome income long before the 7000/. were exhausted. 

1 was most uneasy about my mother, whose pride I foresaw would 
ill endure our fall, aggravated (as such falls always are) by the hy¬ 
pocritical commiseration of indifferent or jealous acquaintances. 

Well, D*Aroy redoubled, if possible, his attention to Rose; and 
Rose told me, laughing and crying by turns, that she didn’t care 
a pin for the money, and was happier in these proofs of lyArcy’s 
constancy ** than millions and millions could make me,” she cried, 
throwing herself into my arms. Miranda, never animated, received 
and returned my attentions as usual, though her occasional absence of 
mind seemed to indicate that she grieved secretly at the unfortunate 
change in my prospects. It was not, unnatural, and 1 did all 1 could 
to console her. 


So passed about six weeks, during which I, busied with the lawyers, 
and ^se attending on my mother who was ill, were less freejuent 
than before in our visits at the Clevedon’s, though IVArcy went 
oftener than ever, always hoping to find Rose; and Miranda, I be¬ 
lieve, usually accompanied him. 

One day 1 escaped earlier than I had hoped from a legal conference, 
and hastened to the Clevedons, who had invited us to dine en famille 
that day. D’Arcy and Rose had stolen away, as usual, to the li¬ 
brary *, and 1 went upstairs expecting to find Miranda with the 
dowager in her boudoir; when, passing through the drawing-room, 1 
was surprised to see her talking earnestly to Clevedon in the conser¬ 


vatory. I stood rooted to the ground, gazing at them through the 
glass-door. Breathless with astonishment and rage, I saw Clevedon 
gather a white rose, and fasten it with his own hands in her hair. 
I saw her bend her head towards him, permitting his familiarity—I 


saw 


He stopped short—and then proceeded by an almost convulsive 
effort. ^ 

** Xo matter—I saw enough to convince me that Clevedon had 
taken a treacherous advantage of my confidence and my reverses; 
and that Miranda—whether she had before loved me or not—had 
now transferred Her affection to Clevedon. Putting his arm round 
her waist, he led her, unresisting, out of my sight; and I was left 
standing there with all hell raging in my bosom. My first impulse 
was to rush on him and smite him dead where he stood—my next 
to cast myself headlong from the window. Rose came in at the mo¬ 
ment, and, astbnished at my agitation, ran to me and inquired the 
cause. 1 told her every thing. At first she seemed unable to com¬ 
prehend me—so foreign was the very thought of inconstancy to her 
nature—then she wept and trembled — and at last, drying up her 
teals, entreated me to think no more of such a heartless wretch. Tlic 
dinner bell rang as she spoke; and I determined at all events to stay 
part of the evening, in order to watch Miranda’s conduct and ascertain 
the extent of her treachery. 
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I had but just made up my mind, and Bose had hardly recoyered" 
her composure, when they all came in. Rose took D’Arcy’s arm, and 
Miranda mine, as usual. Cleyedon was in high spirits, and particularly 
civil to me. I could have split the Iscariot’s skull with the poker. 
Miranda sat by me as usual— her features as statuesque —her remarks 
as brief —her smile as rare, as even There was, however, something 
in her manner which convinced me that she was on the watch to pics 
a quarrel; and I could now recall in her behaviour during the last few* 
weeks similar indications which at the time had escaped my notice. 

1 was not slow to give her the opportunity she wished. 

** Take this white rose out of your hair, Miranda,” said L 

“ Do you dislike it, then ? ” 

** It disfigures you completely.” 

** You have become difficult to please of late. May I inquire the 
reason of this new aversion ? ” 

The arrangement of the flower is detestable,” 1 replied, and 
its colour unsuitable to you.” 

She turned and looked at me. There was a sneer on my face that she 
could hardly mistake. I knew it; and took no pains to suppress it. 

“ I am at a loss to understand you,” said she. 

“ I will endeavour to be more explicit,” I retorted, almost gnash¬ 
ing my teeth at her coolness. ** That flower may seem an ornament 
to your head, in the eyes of the attendant who fastened it there; in 
mine, it is the sign and testimoiw of your false and mercenary heart.” 

She was evidently prepared for some such burst; for she replied, 
with perfect calmness and deliberation, ^^I understand you now, 
sir, and I take you at your word.” Then raising her voice, she 
said across the table, ** I^rd Clevedon^ I challenge you to a game at 
chess after dinner.” 

** Lord Clcvedon,” said I, taking him aside, the instant the ladies 
had withdrawn, ** when you determined on playing the part of a 
traitor, you calculated, of course, on the usu^ consequences. Will 
our meeting at six o’riock to-morrow morning suit your Lordship’s 
convenience ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” he replied. 

The storm of passion I had undergone during the day was too 
much for my brain. 'Aiat night I was seized with the epileptic 
malady to which I have been subject at times ever since. A delirious 
fever followed this attack; and three weeks afterwards, on recovering 
my senses, I fonnd that Lord Clevedon and Miranda were married, 
and gone to Florence. 

One burning thirst took possession of my soul; one colour floated 
day and night before ray eyes : Revenge—Blood. Rose — the 
Chancery suit —' every thing was forgotten. I left {^ndon precipi¬ 
tately for Florence. • 

My ferocity was like that of a tiger. I occupied eveiy interval 
of delay on the route by practising with the pistol; and every time 
I hit the mark I ground my teeth with savage exultation, ni that 
week I committed a thousand bloody murders. 

Bveiv night was a wasting fever •"-eveir day a triumph of devils 
in my heart. When I reached Florence I heaped together in one 
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madman’s letter every term of contempt and scorn that language can 
furnish, and sent it to him at his hoteL A brief reply from 
his physician informed me that he was dangerously ill —unable 
to rise from his bed — not expected to recover. This letter filled me 
with joy—yes, a fiendish joy at the idea of his agony; next came 
rage and fear that death would rob me of my revenge; lastly, doubt 
whether, after all, it might not be a cowardly ruae of his own — or a 
'trick of Miranda’s, to save him. Scarcely knowing my own inten¬ 
tions, I drove straight to his hotel, and describing myself as his 
intimate friend, went unannounced to his apartment. 

The door of the antechambcY stood lyar. Pushing it open, I en¬ 
tered, and saw Miranda magnificently dressed — her hands blazing 
with jewels —her pale cheeks painted — mixing some powder in a 
glass. The bedroom-door was open, and I stepped across the room 
unheard, unseen, to the foot of the traitor’s bed. I peeped at him 
through the chink of the curtains. His face was thin—his cheek 
flushed—his eye brilliant and restless. I had just raised my hand to 
tear aside the curtains, and hound him from his kennel, when he 
spoke. 

“Miranda!” he cried, impatiently, “my medicine: what makes 
you so long?” 

I exulted to hear his loud, firm voice. There was plenty of life for 
my killing. 

She entered with the glass in lier hand, stirring it as she came. 
The curtoined-bed was between us. She gave him the potion; and 
when he had drunk it, slie stooped down, and kissed him. 

“ Another new mc^cine ? ” he said, returning her the glass. “ It 
bums my tliroat; I hate all their devil’s drugs.” 

“ I am going out for an hour,” she replied; “ and, in the mean time, 
leave you to sleep — soundly, I hope.” 

He made no I’eply, but waved his hand fretfully, and she left the 
room. 

“ Accursed harridan!” he muttered: “ how her damned paint blisters 
my lips. 1 believe her Judas kisses are poisoning me.” 

The ringa of the curtains rang, as I suddenly pulled them aside, 
and stood erect before him. 

He sprung up in bed—white horror ^bleared his eyes — and 
blanched his cheek—and shook his clattering jaws. 

“ You!—alive I—my God!—they told me you were dead!” 

Cowardice is eredulous,” said I, sneeringly. 

The blood rushed back into his face. He made no reply, but 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress. 

“ Have you pistols ?” said he: “ what are we to do for seconds ? ” 

“ T'will returp with both in twenty minutes,” I replied. 

1 drove back to my hotel, and to two young officers with wliom I 
had made slight acquaintance at the table d*hdte, I stated os much 
as was necessary of the case, concealing particularly Clevedon’s illness. 

“ British officers,” said I, in conclusion, “ will probably not refuse two 
countrymen, in such an emergency, the aid without which they cannot 
^tle their ffifferencos.” 

The young men consulted for a few moments, and then acceded to 
my request: we interchanged cards, proceeded to Clcvcdon’s hotel, 
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and found him at his desk, writing. I observed that the glass from 
which he had taken his medicine stood before him. The choice 
of seconds was, at their own request, determined b/ lot; and 
Clevedon handed to his a letter. 

“ It is for my antagonist,” ho said, “ if I fall,” 

In half an hour we were on the ground: in five minutes more all 
preliminaries were settled, and we took our stand. I had practised for 
three hours that very morning at a target^ Clevedon, I knew, was ad 
indifferent shot; he seemed even to stand with effort. When I 
looked at him, I seemed to see the target painted vividly on his body, 
and I felt that I could hit any ring I chose. It was crime for crime — 
murder for treachery — yes I I was a murderer, and I knew it» a 
murderer, about to shoot the dying, dead. My blood exulted, but my 
nerves shuddered, at the thought. I determined to give him the chance 
of the first fire ; and instead of covering m^ breast, I suffered my pistol 
to hong beside my knee. The handkerchief fell — his ball struck the 
lock of my pistol, and fell flattened at my feet. I laughed, and 
slowly raised my arm. My nerves were preternaturally strung. I 
felt that I could hit his forehead — either eye — any button on his 
coat — at my will. I chose his heart'; pulled the trigger; and turn¬ 
ing on my heel, cast the pistol on the turf. I knew, though 1 would 
not look to see it, that he had leapt a galvanized corpse into the air. 
I knew, though my buck was turned, that he lay stretched stone dead 
upon the grass. I knew that the hall had perforated his heart — I 
could have pointed, blindfold, with my two forefingers to the spots 
where it had entered and left his body. It was an assassination — I 
could not, and cannot, disguise it from myself—it was an assassin¬ 
ation. 

** Quitting the field instantly, I returned to my hotel, and found 
there a letter from my lawyer, ac(iuainting me that the Chancery 
suit had unexpectedly issued in our favour, except with respect to 
one estate — the very one bequeathed to Rose. I tossed the letter 
on the ground, scarcely even having read it through. 

“ With a trembling hand I took out Clevedon’s letter — but a vague 
horror prevented me from breaking the seal. I dreaded to find in it 
some justification — some palliation of lus conduct — and I wanted 
his fi^ treachery now^ to balance my murder. Three days had 
elapsed, and I was far on my way to England before I read. Here it is. 

He took a scrawled sheet from a ccd^«box, and read as follows:— 

• 

“ ‘ Love is a passion — friendship is only a sentiment. The greater 
fiame eclipsed the weaker, in my breast — as it does in all men’s — as 
it would have done in yours ; and to this extent I confess that I 
wronged you. The intense flame which an artful ^rceress had con¬ 
trived to kindle within me made me indifferent to •your happiness, 
and to the claims of our old friendship. But I was guilty of no 
plotting, no concealment. It was chance — or rather your incessant 
occupation, and Miranda’s crafty management — that kept yon for 
so many weeks in ignorance of my rivalry. 

** * Time, who is said to avenge all wrongs, seems to have reserved 

[«1 
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for toy death-bed a double retribution. While I write these words, 1 
feel some deadly drug (whether given me by accident or intention I 
know not) spreading in my veins; and the pistol will be in time to 
complete what the poison has begun. 

** * (^e word of her concerning whom we fight. She is no woman; 
but a deceit — a painted sham — an odious epicene —joyless — pas¬ 
sionless — sexless. She has only two desires — dress, and conquest; 
only one idea — cunning. Her nerves are as deaf-and-dumb to the 
sensation of love, as her heart is dead to its sentiment. Three d^s 
after our wedding I would have given ten years of my life for 
a separation. Pecuniary reasons made this impossible ; my property, 
though nominally large, being in fact deeply mortgaged, and barely 
adequate to the expenses of even one establishment. In this re¬ 
spect I must own 1 deceived her, leaving her to imagine, with the 
rest of the world, that my wealth was real. In fact, we were all three 
outwitted: you by us we two by each other. TUs triple deception 
has brought forth abundantly after its kind—disappointment, misery, 
and crime. I have found out too late that * cunning is circuitous folly.” 

“ ‘To you I can only say that my —' 

“ Here the letter breaks off abruptly,” said he, “ interrupted doubt¬ 
less by my return with the seconds. Oh I how often 1 burn to know 
the conclusion of that broken sentence — begun in Time — finished 
in Eternity. Was it forgiveness or defiance that his last thoughts 
breathed ? Did the memory of old college days come back on him 
in the hour of death ? My God 1 my God I was it after all a friend 
that 1 shot down, like a dog, at unfair odds ? 1 hope not — Ido hope 
not — 1 think he levelled at me.” 

His agitation was painful to witness. But his eye happening at this 
moment to fall on my glass, standing empty, he arose, brought the 
decanter, and, bowing politely, replenished it. This little attention of 
the courteous host contrasted strangely with the passionate vehemence 
of the excited narrator. Such parentheses, however, occur in the 
darkest pages of real life ; checkering with their prosaic triviality the 
poetry of our profoundest emotions. I have seen a weeping woman 
suspend the ebullition of her grief to fasten a brooch or a button of 
her dress; and then, taking up the dropt thre&d of sorrow, go on with 
an intercepted sob. Before I had time to thank him, the tide of his 
grief had rushed back through his brain; and he hurried on. 

“Worse remainsvto tell. A second attack of fever detained me 
for three months on the road. Wlien I reached London, 1 found the 
Scutcheon nailed against the front of our house, and — oht deeper 
misery still!—it was a DiSHoyouBED Scutcheon I Rose—my darling 
Itose— my cherished only sister; whom I came back planning to make 
happy — to replace her lost fortune — to see her a happy wife .... 
mo^er .... (his sobs almost suffocated him) .... Rose had 
eloped wiiti D*Arcy, as his paramour; and my mother had died of 
grief and mortification. 

“ I hunted the villain out,’* he continued, through his clenched 
teeth*—“ 1 hunted him out that very night; and next morning, in the 
grey'of the morning, with this hand, I Slot him dead.” 
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His eje glared; and his crooked forefinger, as he spoke, was evi¬ 
dently on some air-drawn trigger. 

** And jour sister ? I exclaimed, deeply moved. 

** Lost — lost—lost I ** he groan^. 

“Dead?” 

“ Worse, worse — a thousand times worse,” he sobbed, gnashing 
his teeth. 

“ Horrible,” I murmured. “ But you have sought her out — yotf 
have-” 

“ 1 sought her all over the Continent, whither I supposed she 
had fled. I spent eighteen months in the pursuit, but in vain. I 
came back, and have hunted daily and nightly through Ix>ndon — 
wandering at all hours through the streets — haunting ^l the resorts 
of the abandoned — and I thinkf at last, I have seen her.” 

“ Where?” cried I. 

“ It was at the masked ball seven weeks ago, for an instant only.” 

“ For an instant I” cried I: “ you surely detained her.” 

“ She vanished in the crowd as I approached. She was in domino 
and mask ; and though I sought all night through the saloons, I never 
saw her again.” 

“ But she is doubtless living in London, and you may find her yet.” 

“ It is in that hope that 1 roam the streets twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four; it is on that errand that you found me abroad to-night; 
it is that last tie of duty and fraternal love which binds me still 
to life ” 

“ But how,” said I, abruptly, ** did you recognise her in domino and 
mask?” 

“ The folds of her domino had parted a little, and through the 
opening I saw, on her breast, a Cameo, a gift of mine - ” 

“ A Cameo ! ” I exclaimed, starting with a sudden idea. “ What 
sort of a Cameo ?” 

“ The fellow-one to this.” 

He took from his desk, and put into my hand, as he spoke, a Cameo 
representing the figure of a man, with a serpent coiled round his 
body, and preying upon his head. 

“ Trembling with agitation, 1 drew the letter from my pocket, and 
hastily reading the supeVseription, I cried, “ Is your name Herbert 
—the Hon. Frederick Herbert?” 

“It is.” « 

“ Then I have seen your sister, to-night, in St. James's Street — 
and this letter is from her to you.” 

He sprang to his feet, and seized it, trembling from head to foot 
The envelope fell in tatters at bis feet, and the open sheet shook in 
his quivering band. , 

“ I cannot read it,” he cried $ “ I cannot see — my^ head swims — 
my brain is on fire—read it to me —quick —quick —for God's 
sake, read it.” 

I took the letter, and read as follows: — 

“ Frederick — I feel that I have not many days lon^r to endure the 
loathsomeness of life. I thank God I shiA escape mm my misery 
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without suicide. Oh, Frederick, Frederick, you should not have killed 
my poor Finest. To avenge your own honour, you made your sister 
an outcast, her lover a corpse, her brother his murderer; and there¬ 
fore, Frederick, my enemy. But for your cruelty I should have been 
fallen, indeed, but still pure, oh I how pure, in comparison with the 
degradation to which I have sunk. But for that, Frederick, I might 
have died in your arms. As it is, 1 dare not even forgive you—^for 
would not forgiveness to you, be desertion and treachery to him ? My 
only chance now is in the purity of my soul, which has never ceased 
to be his—his only—his entirely—his, in its devotion to his memory 
•--hisy in its detestation of his murderer. This is my only chance of 
meeting him again when my soul, which has always been his, is set 
free from this polluted body, which 1 loathe and long to escape from. 
It is for this chance that 1 have resisted suicide, when terribly, terribly 
tempted. It is for this chance that 1 have repeated, every night, the 
prayers which my mother taught me—repeated them, when all prayer 
seemed a mockery. It is for this chance that I have omitted your 
name, and tried not to remember you, in those prayers; and ste^ily 
striven to hate you. It is for this chance that I have drunk my 
dreadful cup to the dregs, rather than come to you for aid. It is a 
poor chance, perhaps;—such as it is, it is my all, and, Frederick, I can¬ 
not risk it. Perhaps, even in wishing to forgive you—in the struggle 
of my soul against hating you—^in writing this letter to you—^in shed¬ 
ding these tears for you—1 have been for a moment unfaithful. But 
no! dear Ernest, I feel—I feel I have not. Oh, Frederick, Frederick 
— why did you kill liim 

At this instant a loud cry—the Epileptic cry—^that terrible, strange 
shriek which, once heard, can never be forgotten, broke from his lips; 
he stretched his arms wildly into the air, and fell heavily forward. 

His head, in his fall, was dashed with fatal violence against the 
pedestal of the Weeping Magdalen; but his hands, as he lay, rested 
on the Cross in her lap. 

I walked home, pondering, with a full heart, the events of the 
night. As I passed, again, the palatial residences of Piccadilly, I 
could not help reflecting how many tragedies might even then be 
enacting behind the dusky curtain of those princely walls;—^how many 
high-born Boses pining awl^, hungry-hearted, the best years of their 
youth, in deference to some parental prejudice or some im^nary 
necessity of their rank, and often perhaps, in secret, “ terrihlyy ter¬ 
ribly tempted;” — how many. Clevedons linked for life to detested 
Mimdas, deceiving and deceived; — how many frank-hearted Her¬ 
berts goaded by treachery and disappointment to crime and early deatli 1 

-And when, «nce more, I raised my eyes to the clear and solemn 
splendour of the stars, so calm and immutable amidst the shock of 
human passions, I was ready to ask whether the order that prevails 
in those beautifhl regions, may never be hoped for on earth ? and 
whether the terrible Sphinx that propounds to Social Man the enigma 
of his Destiny, must still, unanswered, be suffered to devour its £iily 
holocaust of human hearts ? 
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DANTE AND BEATEICE. 

BT WALTER SAVAGE LANDOB. ' ' 

Dakte. When you saw me profoundly pierced with love, and red¬ 
dening and trembling, did it become you—did it become you, I repeat 
it—you whom I have always called me most gentle BicCf to join in the 
heartless laughter of those girls around you ? Answer me. Reply 
unhesitatingly. Requires it so long a space for dissimulation and 
duplicity ? Pardon I pardon! pardon! My senses have left me: 
my heart being gone, they follow. 

Beatrice. Childish man! pursuing the impossible. 

Dante. And was it this you laughed at ? We cannot touch the 
hem of Gk)d*8 garment; yet we fall at his feet and weep. 

Beatrice. But weep not, gentle Dante! fall not before the weakest 
of his creatures, willing to comfort, unable to relieve you. Consider 
a little. Is laughter at all times the signal or the precursor of de¬ 
rision? I smil^, let me avow it, from the pride I felt in your 
preference of me; and if I laughed, it was to conceal my sentiments. 
Did you never cover sweet fruit with wortlilcss leaves ? Come, do 
not drop again so soon so faint a smile. I will not have you grove, 
nor very serious. I pity you; I must not love you ; if I might, I 
would. 

Dante, Yet how much love is due to me, O Bice, who have loved 
you, as you well remember, even from your tenth year. But it is 
reported, and your words confirm it, that you are going to be 
married. 

Beatrice, If so, and if I cojild have laughed at that, and if my 
laughter could have estranged you from me, would you blame me ? 

Dante. Tell me the truth. 

Beatrice, The report, is general. 

Dante. The truth! the truth I Tell me, Bice. 

Beatrice, Marriages, it is said, are made in heaven. 

Dante. Is heaven, then, under the patd^nal roof ? 

Beatrice, It has been for me hitherto. * 

Dante, And now you seek it elsewhere. 

Beatrice, I seek it not. The wiser choose for the weaker. Nay, 
do not sigh so. What would you have, my grave, pensive Dante ? 
What can I do ? . 

Dante, Love me. * 

Beatrice, I always did. 

Dante. Love me ? 0 bliss of heaven I 

Beatrice. No, no, no! Forbear. Man’s kisses are always mis¬ 
chievous : everybody says it. If you truly loved me, you would 
never think of doing so. 
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Dante. Nor even this ? 

Beatrice. You forget that you are no longer a little boy; and that 
it is not thought proper at your time of life to continue the arm at all 
about the waist. B^ide, 1 think you would better not put your head 
against my bosom; it beats too much to be pleasant to you. Why 
do you wish it ? why fancy it can do you any good ? It grows no 
cooler: it seems to ^ow even hotter. Oh, how it burns I Go, go; 

It.hurtsme too : it struggles—it aches—it sobs.-Thank you, my 

gentle friend, for moving your brow away; your hair is very thick 
and long; and it began to heat me more than you can imagine. 
Beside, while it was there, I could not see your face so well, nor talk 
with you so quietly. 

Dante. Oh! when shall we talk quietly in future ? 

Beatrice. When I am married. I shall often come to visit my father. 
He has always been solitary since my mother’s death, which happened 
in my infancy, long before you knew me. 

Dante. How can he endure the solitude of his house when you 
have left it ? 

Beatrice. The very question I asked him. 

Dante. You did not, then, wish to—to—go away ? 

Beatrice. Ah, no! It is sad to be an outcast at fifteen. 

Dante. An outcast ? 

Beatrice. Forced to leave a home. 

Dante. For another? 

Beatrice. Childhood can never have a second. 

Dante. But childhood is now over. 

Beatrice. 1 wonder who was so malicious as to tell my father that ? 
He wanted me to be married a whole year ago. 

Dante. And, Bice, you hesitated ? 

Beatrice. No; I only wept. He is a dear good father. I never 
disobeyed liim but in those wicked tears ; and they ran the faster the 
more he reprehended them. 

Dante. Say, who is the happy youth ? 

Beatrice, I know not who ought to ne happy if you arc not. 

Dante. 1 ? ^ 

Beatrice. Surely you deserve all happiness. 

Dante. Happiness! any happiness is denied me. Ah, hours of 
childhoodt bright hours! what fragrant blossoms*ye unfold! what 
bitter fruits to ripen! r 

Beatrice, Now cannot you continue to sit under that old fig>tree 
at the comer of the garden ? It is always delightful to me to think 
of it. 

Dante. Again you smile: I wish I could smile too. 

Beatrice. You.were usually more grave than J, although very often, 
two years ago, you told me I was the graver. Perhaps I was then, 
indeed i and perhaps I oug^t to be now; but really I must smile at 
the recollection, and make you smile with me. 

Dante. Recollection of what in particular ? 

Beatrice. Of your ignorance that a fig-tree is the brittlest of 
trees, especially when it is in leaf; and moreover, of your tumble, 
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when yoor head was just above the wall, and jovur hand (with the 
paper of verses in it) on the very oraing-stone. Nobody suspected 
that I went everyday to the bottom of our garden to hear you repeat 
your poet^ on the other side; nobody but yourself: you soon found 
me out. But on that occasion 1 thought you might have been hurt^ 
and I clambered up our high peach-tree in the grass-plot nearest the 
place; and thence 1 saw Messer Dante, with his wlute sleeve red^ 
dened by the fig-juice, and the seeds sticking to it pertinaciously, and 
Messer blushing, and trying to conceal his calamity, and still holding 
the verses. They were all about me. 

Dante, Never shall any verse of mine be uttered from my lips, or 
from the lips of others, without the memorial of Bice. 

Beatrice, Sweet Dante I in the purity of your soul shall Bice live ; 
as (we are told by the goat-herds and foresters) poor creatures have 
been found preserved in the serene and lofty regions of the Alps 
many years after the breath of life had left them. Already you 
rival Guido Cavalcante and Cino da Pistoja: you must attempt, nor 
perhaps vainly, to surpass them in celebrity. 

Dante, If ever I am above them—and 1 shall be—I know already 
what angel’s hand will have helped me up the ladder. Beatrice, 1 
vow to Heaven, shall stand higher than Selvaggia, high and glorious 
and inunortal as that name will be. You have given me joy and 
sorrow; for the worst of these (I will not say the least) I will confer 
on you all the generations of our Italy, all the ages of our world. But 
first (alas, from me you must not have it!) may happiness, long hap¬ 
piness, attend you! 

Beatrice. Ah! those words rend your bosom I Why should they ? 

Dante, I could go away content^, or almost contented, were I sure 
of it. Hope is nearly as strong as despair, and greatly more perti¬ 
nacious and enduring. You have made me see clearly that you never 
can bo mine in this world: but at the same time, O Beatrice you have 
made me see quite as clearly that you may and must be mine in 
another. I am older than you: precedency is given to age, and not 
to worthiness, in our way to heaven. I will watch over you; I will 
pray for you when I am nearer to God, and purified from the stains 
of earth and mortality. He will permit me to behold you, lovely as 
when I left you. Angels in vain should call me onward. 

Beatrice, Hush, sweetest Dante 1 hush I 

Dante, It is there, where I shall liave* caught the first glimpse of 
you again, that I wish all my portion of Par^isd to be assigned me; 
and there, if far below you, yet within the sight of you, to establish 
my perdurable abode. 

Beatrice, Is this piety ? Is this wisdom ? O Dante! And may 
not I be called away first ? 

Dante. Alas I alas I how many small feet have swipt off the early 
dew of life, leaving the path black behind them! But to think that 
you should go before me almoBt sends me forward on my way to 
receive and welcome you. If indeed, O Beatrice such should be 
God’s immutable will, sometimes look down on me when the song to 
Him is suspended. Oh 1 look often on me with prayer and pity; for 
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there all prayers are accepted, and all pity is devoid of pain. Why 
are you silent ? 

Beatrice. It is very sinful not to love all creatures in the world. 
But is it true, O Dante! that we always love those the most who make 
us the most unhappy ? 

Dante. The remark, 1 fear, is just. 

, Beatrice. Then, unless the Virgin be pleased to change my inclina¬ 
tions, I shall begin at last to love my betrothed; for ah'eady the very 
idea of him renders me sad, wearisome, and comfortless. Yesterday 
he sent me a bunch of violets. Wlmn 1 took them up, delighted as I 
felt at that sweetest of odours which we once inhaled together- 

Dante. And only once. 

Beatrice. You know why. Be quiet now, and hear me. I dropped 
the posey; for around it, hidden by various kinds of foliage, was 
twined the bridal necklace of pearls. 0 Dante I how worthless arc 
the finest of them (and there are many fine ones) in comparison with 
those little pebbles, some of which (for perhaps I may not have 
gathered up all) may be still lying under the peach-tree, and some (do 
I'blush to say it?) under the fig. Tell me not who threw these, nor 
for what. But you know you were always thoughtful, and sometimes 
reading, sometimes writing, and sometimes forgetting me, while 1 
waited to see the crimson cap, and the two bay-leaves I fastened in 
it, rise above the garden-wall. How silently you are listening, if you 
do listen I 

Dante. Oh! could my thoughts incessantly and eternally dwell 
among these recollections, undisturbed by any other voice —undis¬ 
tracted by any other presence! Soon must they abide with ihe alone, 
and be repeated by none but me—repeated in the accents of anguish 
and despair ! Why could you not have held in the sad home of your 
heart that necklace and those violets ? 

Beatrice. My Dante 1 we must all obey — 1 my father, you your 
God. He never will abandon you. 

Dante. I have ever sang, and will for ever sing, the most glorious 
of His works: and yet, 0 Bice I He abandons me, He casts me off; 
and He uses your hand for this infliction. 

Beatrice. Men travel far and wide, and see many on whom to fix 
or transfer their afiectfons; but we have neither the power nor the 
will. Casting our eyes on the ground, we walk along the straight 
and narrow road prescribed for us; and, doing thus, we avoid in 
great measure the fhorns and entanglements of life. We know we 
are performing our duty; and the fruit of this knowledge is con¬ 
tentment. Se^n after season, day after day, you have made me 
serious, pensive, meditative, and almost wise. Being so little a girl, 
I was proud that you, so much taller, should lean on my shoulder to 
overlook my work. And greatly more proud was I when in time 
you taught me several Latin words, and then whole sentences, both 
in prose and verse, pushing over or obscuring with impenetrable ink 
those passages in the poets which were beyond my comprehension, 
and might perplex me. But proudest of was I when you began 
to reason with me. What will now he my pride if you ore convinced 
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by the first arguments I ever have opposed to you; or if you only 
take them up and try if they are applicable. Certmnly do I know-^ 
indeed, indeed 1 do — that even the patience to consider them 'vnll 
make you ha|mier. Will it not, then, make me so ? 1 entertain no 
other wish, la not this true love ? 

Dante, Ah, yes! the truest, the purest, the least perishable, but 
not the sweetest. Here are the rue and hyssop $ but where the 
rose ! 

Beatrice, Wicked must be whatever torments you: and will you 
lot love do it ? Love is the gentlest and kindest breath of God. Are 
you willing that the Tempter should intercept it, and respire it pol¬ 
luted into your ear ? Do not make me hesitate to pray to the Virgin 
for you, nor tremble lest she look down on you with a reproachful 
pity. To her alone, O Dante I dare I confide all my thoughts. Lessen 
not my confidence in my only refuge. 

Dante, God annihilate a power so criminal! Oh, could my love 
flow into your breast with hers! It should flow with equal purity. 

Beatrice, You have stored my little mind with many thoughts — 
dear because they are yours, and because they are virtuous. May I 
not, O my Dante! bring some of them back again to your bosom, 
as tlie Contadina lets £)wn the string from the cottage-beam in 
winter, and culls a few bunches of the soundest for the master of the 
vineyard ? You have not given me glory that the world should 
shudder at its eclipse. To prove that 1 am worthy of the smallest 
part of it, I must obey God; and, under God, my father. Surely 
the voice of Heaven comes to us audibly from a pai'ent’s lips. You 
will be great, and, what is above all greatness, good. 

Dante, Rightly and wisely, my sweet Beatrice, have you spoken 
in this estimate. Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to por¬ 
phyry : the one is a moveable accumulation, swept along the surface 
of the earth ; the other stands fixed and solid, and alone—above the 
viulcnce of war and of the tempest — above all that is accumulated 
of a wasted world. Little men build up great ones ; but the snow- 
Colossus soon melts: the good stand under the eye of God, and there* 
fore stand. 

Beatrice, Now you arc calm and reasonable, listen to Bicc. You 
must marry. 

Dante. Marry ? 

Beatrice, Unless you do, how can ^e meet again unreservedly ? 
Worse—worse than ever I I cannot bear to sdb those large heavy 
tears following one another, heavy and slow as nuns at the funeral of 
a sister. Come, I will kiss off one, if you will promise me faithfully 
to shed no more. Be tranquil, be tranquil; only hear reason. There 
are many who know you; and all who know you must love you. 
Don’t you hear me ? Why turn aside ? and whjf go farther off ? 

I will have that hand. It twists about as if it hated its confinement. 
Perverse and peevish creature 1 you have no more reason to be 
sorry than I have; and you have many to the contrary which I have 
not. You are at liberty to see many, and are free. Is that no comfort 
to you ? 
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Dante, 

Bid this bosom cease to grieve ? 

Bid these eyes fresh objects see ? 

Where's the comfort to believe 
None might once have rivail'd me? 

What 1 my freedom to receive ? 

Broken hearts, are they the free ? 

For another can I live. 

If I may not live for thee ? 

Beatrice, I will never be fond of you again if you are so violent. 
We have been together too long, and we may be noticed. 

Dante, Is this our last meeting ? If it is — and that it is my 
heart has told me — you will not, surely you will not refuse- 

Beatrice, Dante 1 Dante! they make the heart sad after: do not 
wish it. But prayers — oh, how much better are they I how much 
quieter and lighter they render it I They carry it up to heaven with 
them; and those we love are left beliind no longer. 


A NOTE FEOM MY NOTE BOOK. 

One of the most beautiful poems in the English language is Collins’s 
Ode to Evening. Its melody is exquisite; and the construction and 
rhythm are worthy of study. There is in the composition a pe¬ 
culiarity which greatly helps the charm; by one of those happy 
characteristic effects which genius by art or instinct is so apt to pro¬ 
duce. The whole poem is but one sentence. There is no full stop 
till the end. The verse flows on unbroken, like one of those gentle 
continuous breezes that breathe on a dne summer evening. 


T.II. 
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A BOUT WITH THE BURSCHEN; 
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HKIDELBERG IN 1844. 


** Per Burechen Freiheit lebe. 

Per Dunchen Vaterlind 1 '* 

** Tx)ng ]ive the itudcnt’s freedom. 

The itudenl’i fatherland t ” 

CernMn SaH£. 


It is curious and of^ten amusing to compare ,the different opinions 
promulgated by travellers concerning the same countries and nations, 
differences that have more frequently their origin in some idiosyncrasy 
of the tourist than in any change in the habits of the people and as¬ 
pect of the country he visits. It would be highly desirable that all 
travellers who become guilty of autliorship should prefix to the ac¬ 
count of their wanderings a short sketch of their own character, thus 
enabling their readers to place properly the grain of allowance with 
which most books of travels are to be read. This might be done 
by a committee of friends, who should draw up a brief notice of the 
author, stating what sort of head, heart, and digestion he possessed. 
The latter point is unquestionably the most important. One can 
judge pretty well by a man’s book what he has in his head; the 
quality, good or bad, of his heart, will very probably peep out here 
or there *, but the effect an indigestion may have upon his temper, and, 
consequently, upon his pen, is incalculable and untraccable. A tough 
beef-steak, a slice of underdone pig, a rough-trotting horse, or jolting 
char-h-banc undergone too soon after dinner, will be sufficient to tip 
with gall the pen of the amiable but unfortunate traveller to whom 
nature has been illiberal with regard t^ gastric juice. Such a man 
will be likely to view things on the dark side; hifi spectacles will have 
a greenish tinge, and he will probably do less than justice to what he 
describes. On the other hand, your thorough-going traveller, who 
jumps from the dinner-table to the diligence, disbelieves in indiges¬ 
tion, considers heartburn a chimera, and would swallow a porcupine 
with the quills on for a trifling wager, to him ore acdorded those rose- 
coloured glasses through which all men appear good fellows, all 
women pretty, all countries agreeable and fair to look upon. If he 
talks of the nations he has visited, it is with enthusiasm; if he writes 
about them, his book is a panegyric. With him the groin of allow¬ 
ance must be put in the other scale. 

“ I should like to see and judge for myself,” said I, half aloud, as I 
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followed in the stream of passengers over the plank leading from the 
Crown Prince steam*boat to the quay at Mannheim. A round-headed, 
round-eyed, round-bodied German, who was walking before me, 
thought I addressed him, and screwed his bead over his shoulder 
with a ** fVas beliebtf” but seeing his mistake, he took oif his hat 
and tried to bow, in doing which he nearly got pushed into the river. 

. ** Take core, sir. More than four feet water.” 

The exclamation that so nearly procured the worthy little German 
a bath in the Rhine was the result of a chain of thoughts which I had 
been following up for the last ten minutes. 1 had read various books 
referring to German life, German students and universities, and had 
been struck by the very condicting accounts given of these subjects 
by different writers, and sometimes even by the very same. Amongst 
others, I had read two works of a well-known writer on Germany; 
from one of which I inferred that the Germans, both bursclieii and 
burghers, were the most amiable, enlightened, and intellectual of 
created beings; while from the other it became evident, that, with 
very rare exceptions, they were thieves and pickpockets, with an oc¬ 
casional dash of the highwayman by way of variety. 

** Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Twccdledee 1" 

Although 1 had been more than once at Heidelberg and other 
university towns, 1 liad contented myself with smiling at the queer 
costumes and exaggerated pipes of the studiosi, without making ac¬ 
quaintance with any of them, or endeavouring to obtain an insight 
into their habits and general character. 

“I should like to see and judge for myself,” I repeated, relapsing 
into my bad habit of thinking aloud, as I stood upon the quay, 
waiting for my portmanteau to be brought on shore. 

‘‘To see what?” inquired my old ally Lewis, who just then 
emerged from the European hotel, where he had been awaiting my 
arrival over a bottle of Rudesheimer. I communicated to him the 
subject of my cogitations. 

“ Nothing easier than to gratify your wish,” said he. “ Instead of 
remaining three days at Heidelberg, as you intended, stop a month, 
and I will engage to initiate you into all the mysteries of student-life.” 

This I knew he was able (o do, as he had been some years resident 
in Germany, and I accordingly closed witli his offer, and we proceeded 
together to the railroad. 

The vacation was just over, and the students were flocking back to 
college. The eintritU commerSy or opening ceremony of the semester, 
was fixed for the day following that of my arrival, and to this my 
friend, who had^Hs entrees libres to all such ceremonies, proposed to 
conduct me. At about eight in the evening we crossed the bridge 
over the Neckar, and proceeded half a mile along the Zicgelhausen 
road till we arrived at a small lane, leading apparently to some farm¬ 
house. Into this we turned, and, after a few windings, ascended 
three or four steps, and found ourselves on a path covered in with a 
trellice-work, over which a profusion of vines, roses, and honey- 
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Buckles was trained. To the left of this path was a skittle-alle^, and 
at its extremitj stood a large old-fashioned looking house, which we 
entered, and ascended to the first fioor. Passing through an ante¬ 
room we reached the grand saloon, in which the students were already 
assembled. 

This was a hall capable of containing five or six hundred persons, 
all comfortably seated at tables. The coiling was lofty and vaulted^ 
full twenty feet high in the centre. There were abundance of lights, 
although the dense cloud of tobacco-smoke rendered it difficult to dis- 
tinguisli objects. The seven corps or bodies into which the students 
of Heidelberg divide themselves were there assembled, each corps at 
a different table, and all wearing their distinctive colours and badges. 
These consist of a ribbon worn round the neck and displayed across 
the breast, and of a small cap, without a brim, stuck just on the top 
of the he^, where it seems to be placed for the sole purpose of 
making people wonder how the deuce it keeps there. Some of the 
colours are very brilliant, the Vandals for instance wearing red and 
gold, the Swiss red, green, and gold, the Palatinates light-blue and 
silver, and so on. The heat was suffocating, and most of the students 
had taken off their coats and were sitting in their shirt sleeves. The 
tables were covered with stone bottles of beer, of which an immense 
provision had been made fur the occasion; every man had a huge 
porcelain pipe in his mouth, some of them capable of holding nearly 
an ounce of tobacco, and in front of the two seniors of each corps, 
who sat at the heads of their respective tables, naked schlacgers or 
duelling swords were placed. At one end of the room was an or¬ 
chestra, containing a band of a dozen very tolerable musicians. 

The first ceremony we witnessed upon our arrival was that of the 
landesvatcr, which is accomplished after the following queer fashion. 
The two chiefs of each corps clasp hands, cross swords, and then, (o 
tile accompaniment of the orchestra, sing a verse of a song expressive 
of their fervent attachment to each other, to their corps, to burschen 
freedom and vaterland in general, and, if 1 am not mistaken, to beer 
in particular. Having done this, they take oif* their caps, run the 
schlaegers througli them, and leave them spitted close up to the hilt. 
They then pass on to the two students sitting next to them, and put 
them through the same ceremony. This continues till they get to the 
bottom of the table, by which time each of the long rapiers have 
thirty or forty caps stuck upon them. They thep retrace their steps 
up the table, there is some more singing and hand-shaking, and each 
student resumes his cap. 

This curious proceeding had scarcely been brought to a close, when 
the clock struck ten, and somebody called out Los!** which, from 
wdiat ensued, might be inferred to mean, “ Go it!” T^he whole of these 
four or five hundred flourishing young Teutons, all more or less 
drunk, jumped upon the benches and chairs, and began insulting one 
another as fast as they could. 

“ Von Teufelwinkel!” shouted one hopeful youth, with fishy eyes, 
and a face pale and sodden from the abuse of beer ^iid tobacco, to 
some invisible person of another corps at the further extremity of the 
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room Von Teufelwinkel, I drink nothing with 70 a!” (That is 
the established formula.) 

“ What*s jour name ?” cried the insulted Von Teufelwinkel. 

The aggressor declined his patronymic. 

'^Dummer Junge!^ Blockhead! retorted the other. And that 
was a challenge, lliey were to fight some time or other in the course 

the semester, the time being fixed by their respective corps. If 
the aggrieved party had retorted by the term hundrfott, scoundrel, 
instead of the milder appellation of blockhead, the ai&r would have 
been more serious, because then,.instead of being padded and ban¬ 
daged up to the nose with cuirasses of leather and cotton, the com¬ 
batants would only have been protected as far as the chin, and the 
strong cap which guards the head would have been exchanged for a 
lighter one with smaller peak. Heaven knows how many challenges 
were given and accepted that evening, but I should say a few 
thousands, without reckoning that some of the corps, in order to eco¬ 
nomise time and trouble, had amicably agreed to fight each other 
from right to left, every man of the one corps fighting every man of 
the other in his turn. 

A few days later the duels began, and I went down to see them. 
They take place in the large room of an inn, at a little village near 
Heidelberg. Being nominally prohibited, some precautions are taken 
to obtain early information of the arrival of the capelmann, or college 
beadle, of whom all these young heroes, in spite of their imposing 
talk and long rapiers, stand in infinite awe. A regular system of 
sentries, or look-outs, is established, women and lads being stationed 
on various commanding points to warn the belligerents of the 
approach of the enemy. Sometimes, however, he takes them by sur¬ 
prise, and there is no time to peel off the leathern armour before 
alluded to, or the padded stocks and sleeves that constitute part of 
the defences. In such cases, men, schlaegcrs, bandages, doctor’s 
apparatus, and all the et ceteras, are bundled into a cupboard or cellar, 
and locked in, there to remain till the capelmann has paid his visit 
and gone away again. It occasionally happens that one of the 
champions has just been wounded when an alarm of this kind is 
given; and if the capelmann takes it into his head to remain three or 
four hours at the house, which he often does, the unlucky dhellist is 
obliged to do the same, theccold of the cellar of course considerably 
increasing the infiammation of his wounds. The latter, however, are 
usually mere scratches. The swords are very thin and light, square 
at the extremity, and ground as sharp as razors for the six inches 
next the point. The wounds they inflict can never be dangerous, 
and rarely leave ;icars of any duration or importance. How the eyes 
escape appears cunaccountablc, for frequent cuts and scratches are 
received on the eyebrow and cheek-bone; and 1 have seen students 
who were fighting in spectacles (no uncommon practice) get the 
glasses broken by a schlaeger stroke; but 1 never met a German who 
had lost an eye in a college duel; and although such cases do occur, 
they are exceedingly unfrequent. Now and then one of the gladiators 
gets the tip of his nose cut off; the fragment is immediately picked 
up, stuck on again, and postered over, and in a few days the mutilated 
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feature is as wdl as ever. 1 was rather incredulous as to this system 
of re-nosing, until several students were pointed out to me with 
small scars completely encircling their probosces, where the section had 
been made. The thing is of common occurrence, and excites no surprise. 

The favourite lounge with the Heidelberg students is the castle 
hill and gardens, whither they repair in the morning, to shake off the 
headache resulting from the orgies of the preceding night, and in the 
afternoon to listen to the band which frequently plays there, and drink 
a few bottles of beer—per man, of course—as a prelude to the more 
copious libations of the evening. Very few of those who belong to 
the corps study any thing ; they all profess to be students of law, phi¬ 
losophy, medicine, or something or other, but it may easily be 
supposed that youths who habitudly drink from four to twelve quarts 
of beer overnight, are not particularly disposed to rise early and 
attend lectures, or indeed to study in any one way. The real students 
are the minority, a few pale bookworms, wlio avoid the society of the 
fighting and driving class, live frugally, and read hard. The others 
spend their time in kneipes and coffee-houses, in the saUe darmes^ or 
in excursions to Baden, Mannheim, and other adjacent towns. The 
only book they ever open is the song book, the only thing they study 
is how to drink off a pint glass of beer in a shorter time than their 
fellows, rapid ingurgitation being an accomplishment highly prized 
by the gallant burschen. 

I soon became acquainted with some of the students, and found them 
good-natured, and, in many instances, when they could be got away 
from their beer, gentlemanly and intelligent young men. Although 
sometimes rough amongst themselves, they are courteous and hospita¬ 
ble to strangers, whom they seem to take pleasure in initiating into 
their queer customs and habits. Amongst these there is one which 
struck me as being particularly original, and which I should recom¬ 
mend to the consideration of turf-men in England, who might, perhaps, 
find it nearly as good a way of getting rid of their spare cash as 
backing horses that have b^n made safe to lose, and prize-fighters 
who have never intended to fight. It is a species of betting, and is 
accomplished thus. Each of two persons eats one of the kernels of a 
nut or almond which is double. The first of the two who, after so 
doing, takes any thing from the hand of the other, without saying 
Ich detUtCj ** 1 tUnk,” has to make the ^her a present, of a value 
which is sometimes previously determine^ and sometimes left to the 
generosity of the loser. The presents are calledT VieUiebchens, and 
are usually trifles of a few florins’ value; a pipe, a riding whip, or 
such like. 

My own experience in this very German accomplishment was 
rather disastrous. A student, who for some reason or other had 
token me in particular affection, caught me one day, and insisted on 
my eating a vielliebehen with him. I remonstrated on the hardship 
of compelling an unprotected foreigner to conform to such a bar¬ 
barous custom; but he insisted, and, to get rid of him, I complied, 
although feeling certain of losing; for who could always be thinking 
of such an absurd matter ? It so happened, however, That I was mis- 
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taken. The very same evening, while playing whist at the casino, the 
individual in question came up to the table and asked for a penknife. 1 
presented him with mine, which he unsuspectingly took, without saying 
Ich denkej and 1 of course immediately saluted him with “Good 
morning, Vielliebchen,” that being the consecrated phrase in such 
cases. I now thought my troubles were over; but no such thing. 
Two days afterwards I was walking down the street, when up came 
my friend, with a sort of bludgeon in his hand, some four and a half 
feet long, nearly as thick as my wrist, and with a great porcelain 
head, liaving a view of Heidelberg Castle painted upon it. I of 
course had no objection to his fatiguing himself by carrying such an 
instrument, as most of the students do; but my horror and conster¬ 
nation were beyond expression, when he presented it to me as a 
present, or vielliebchen. 1 at ilrst thought of sending it to some 
museum as a curiosity, but was told that it would be considered a 
very great slight if I did not carry it. I therefore had about two 
feet of it cut off, which reduced it to a proper length, and then at¬ 
tempted to drag it along with me. For two days (dog-days) I walked 
about in a perspiration, inwardly comparing myself to Hercules, on 
account of the club, of course. I made two or three desperate but 
unsuccessful attempts to lose it; left it in the public rooms of hotels, 
at the casino, every where, but no one would relieve me of it. The 
thing always came back to me; and I began to think it was possc^ssed 
of a devil. I was growing thin, and getting a hollow cough, from 
anxiety and exhaustion; when somebody who compassionated my suf¬ 
ferings suggested to me to hire a slave to carry it for me. I caught 
at the suggestion like n drowning man at a hencoop, and engaged a 
boy, at a florin a day, to follow me every where, and carry the stick. 
Although a present, it proved to be the dearest walking-cane I ever 
possessed. 

To speak more seriously of the burschen and their doings. Tlie 
character of German students as a body is not without its good points: 
there is a deal of frankness and of honourable feeling amongst them, 
and a marked love of fair play, whether in duels or any thing else; 
and if they would divest tliemselvcs of certain strange prejudices, and 
abolish a few ridiculous customs, which are kept up because they 
think them manly and aecht-Deutsch, or emphatically and thoroughly 
German, they would be entitled to rank higli amongst the youth of 
civilised Europe. That thSy are on tlie road to the improvements for 
which there is sufch abundant scope may be inferred from a para¬ 
graph which appeared the otlier day in a German newspaper, wherein 
it'was stated that duelling, as an affair of corps, had been abolished nt 
two of the universities — Heidelberg being one of them—and that all 
personal disputes amongst students were in future to be settled by 
arbitration. If this account be true, and the scblaeger is really to 
fall into disuse, let us hope that the beer barrel will be resorted to 
with more moderation, that the burschen will read a little more and 
smoke a little less,— changes whicli will unquestionably be greatly to 
the advantage of their health, both moral and physical. 


Phimster. 
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THE TOMB AT ST. PEAXED’S. 

(Rohe, 15—,) 

BY ROBERT BROWNINO. 

Vanity, saith the Preacher, vanity ! 

Draw round my bed: ig Anselm keeping back ? 

Nephews — SODS mine ... ah God, I know not! Well — 
She, men would have to be your mother once^ 

Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was I 
What’s done is done, and she is dead beside. 

And long ago, and I am Bishop since. 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And tlience ye may perceive the world’s a dream. 

Life, how and what is it ? As here I lie 
In this statc-chaiubcr, dying by degrees. 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
** Do I live, am 1 dead ?” Peace, peace seems all: 

St. Proxed’s ever was the church for peace; 

And BO, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 

—Old Gandolf came me in, despite my care. 

For a. shrewd snatch out of the comer south 
To grace his carrion with, God curse the same! 

Yet still my niche is not so cramp’d but thence 
One sees the pulpit o* the epistle'Side, 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats. 

And up into the aery dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 

And 1 shall fill my slab of basalt there. 

And ’neath my tabernacle take my rest 
* With those nine columns round me, two and two. 

The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peachblossom-marble all, the rare, the ripe 
As fresh-pour’d red wine of a mighty pulse • 

— Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 

Put me wheire 1 may look at him I True peach, 

Rosy and flawless: how I earn’d the prize I 
Draw close: that conflagration of my church 

— What then ? So much was sav’d if aught ware miss’d! 
My sons, ye would not be my death ? Go dig 
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The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood, 
Drop water gently till the surface sinks, 

And if yc find . . Ah, God I know not, I! • . . 
Bedded in store of rotten figleaves soft. 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli. 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape. 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast. . . 

Sons, all have I bequeath’d you, villas, all, 

That brave Frescati villa with its bath. 

So let the blue lump poise between my knees, 

Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu church so gay. 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst I 
Swift as a weaver's shuttle fleet our years: 

Man goeth to the grave, and wliere is he ? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons ? Black — 

’Twas ever antique-black I meant 1 How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promis’d me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so. 

The Sariour at his sermon on the mount, 

St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch tlie Nymph’s last garment oflj 
And Moses with the tables ... but I know 
Ye mark me not! \Vliat do they wliisper thee. 
Child of my bowels, Anselm ? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 
Brick’d o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at! 

Nay, boys, ye love mo — all of jasper then! 

’Tis jasper ye stand pledg’d to, lest I grieve 
My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 

One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 

There's plenty jasper somewhere in the world — 

And I sh&U have St. Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 

And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs 

— That's if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tally’s every word, 

No gaudy ware like GandolTs second line 

— TuUy, my masters ? XJIpian serves his need 1 
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And then how I shall lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see Grod made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle>fiame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupifying incense-smoke I 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such alow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasp'd a crook. 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the bed-clothes for a mortcloth drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptors’-work: 

And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 

About the life before this life I liv'd, 

And this life too, Popes, Cardinals and Priests, 

St. Praxed at his sermon on the moun^ 

Your tall pole mother with her talking eyes, 

And new-found agate urns as fresh as day. 

And marble's language, Latin pure, discreet, 

— Aha, ELVCESCEBAT, quoth our friend ? 

No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 

Fvil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All lapUy all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas: will ye ever eat my heart ? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

Tliey glitter like your mother's for my soul, 

Or to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 

That iu his struggle throws the thyrsus down. 

To comfort me on my entablature 
Wliereon I am to lie till I must ask 
“ Do I live, am I dead ?” There, leave me, there! 
For ye have stabb'd me with ingratitude 
To death—ye wish it — God, ye >%i8h it I Stone — 
Gritstone, a-crumble I Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through — 
And no more lapis to delight the world! 

Well, go I I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 

— Ay, like departing altar-ministrants, 

And leave me in my church, the church for peace, 
That I may watch at leisure if ho leers — 

Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion-stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was 1 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS SON. 

A TALE OF THE THIBTT TEARS* WAR. 

BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 

PART IT. 

Fkiedland had experienced mmy bitter mclanclioly days. Her 
frequent change of masters, although generally the work of the em¬ 
peror himself, had never been effected without fearful violenec, 
battle, and slaughter; the minds of the burghers had been accus¬ 
tomed to scenes of horror; and never hod the sun set upon a more 
dejected city than Friedland after the occurrences of the day which we 
have already recorded. The unbending haughtiness of the Duke had 
but exasperated the citizens, and the sneering cruelty with which he 
had alienated the boy from his father filled them with indignation. 
Many believed that his treatment of the child was intended as a 
species of refined vengeance, conformably to the nature of Wal¬ 
lenstein—a mode of punishing the city, in the person of its pastor, 
for its unwillingness to become Catholic. Similar instances of cold¬ 
blooded and, if it may be so colled, grotesque revenge were remem¬ 
bered and related, and many an act of pretended benevolence, 
terminating in unmitigated oppression, was brought against him and 
discussed until the burghers grew furious in their anger. 

Griinther entered with a broken heart the house in which he had 
dwelt for so many years in undisturbed tranquillity. He was, how¬ 
ever, too faithful to the mission which he bore to break forth in wild 
and idle lamentation. The grief of the father, abandoned by his 
child, lost by the seduction of others, for a moment struck him to the 
• heart; but be quickly checked himself, and turned from earth to 
heaven, who now alone could render his calamity supportable* He 
had not courage to communicate in speech to his wife the blow that 
had befallen her. cHe imparted the dreary news in writing, and the 
agony of the unhappy woman met with no assuagement from him, 
whose heart was without*one ray of hope or comfort. GUnther 
suffered his bereaved wife to shed the tears which were forbidden to 
rise in himself, ^and trusted to providence and time that have healed 
the deadliest wounds of body and of soul. 

As there was now nothing more to put in order at home, Gunther 
devoted all his time and activity to the congregation from whom he 
was so shortly to part. The Duke had commanded, that on the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday the church of the city should be consecrated by the 
Holy CatholiQ. authorities: there was, therefore, little time to lose if 
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the shepherd and the flock desired to participate in one last mournful 
and public expression of their faith. Upon the morning of Friday, 
the well-known and now more than ever beloved sounds of the 
church bell summoned the Protestant burghers of Friedland to the 
table of the Lord. The whole population partook of the sacrament 
for the lust time, and the throng was so great that it was late in the 
afternoon before the holy office was concluded. Catholic priests with 
censers entered the abandoned church immediately afterwards, and 
took possession of altar and pulpit. 

Towards evening, Gunther went once more into the open air. It 
was twilight. The sun had sunk behind the hills, and the high tower 
of the castle and the steep summits of the mountain crag still glowed 
witli tlie purple dye of his declining beams. A solemn sadness, a 
deep anxiety led the pastor towards the castle. The drawbridge was 
down, and the guard did not oppose his passage. There would have 
been a perfect stillness but for the 8ci*eaming of the daws in the 
tower, whose monotonous croaking boded no good to the possessor of the 
house, and for the blows which [iroceeded from the chisel of a mason, 
who, 6ust>endcd over the portal of the tow^er, was cutting a forgotten 
emblem into the ducal arms. 

Giinther, lost in meditation, crossed the court, and reached the 
Gothic steps that Icud to the castic. The name of bis child ti*erobled 
on liis lips, but lie would not utter it. Yet, though disregai*ded, and, 
in spite of the minister, tears fell to the ground in pity fur the apos¬ 
tate. “ Mighty Duke,” he involuntarily muimimed, “ greatness and 
fame shall fail to make you happy. The tears that drop in agony from 
these eyes shall one day weigh most heavily upon you. But Heaven 
bo merciful, as I forgive you.” 

The organ resounded from the chapel of the castle, and its windows 
were illuminated. Some solemn ceremony had commenced. 

** Consecrating the cliapel, according to the Catholic ritual! ” said 
Gunther, musingly, “ For ninety years has service been conducted 
thei*e in the Lutheran form : well — well — the purposes of God are 
wise} it may again be so- ” 

He bad ascended the castle steps, and now he stood in the second 
court. There was no sentinel and guard to be seen. No doubt all 
liad flocked to the chapel, to witness the solemn consecration. Gunther 
advanced. The hall and corridors were well known to him : be went 
ra]>idly but softly from passage to passage, ^rom chamber to chamber, 
and at length he found himself at the open door of the chapel. Ner¬ 
vous anxiety possessed him, an invisible and mysterious power urged 
lum onward, and almost unconsciously, and half unwillingly, ho vras 
carried through the body of halberdiers into the midst of tlie chapel. 

Baltliazar von 'Wuldhauscu officiated at the high ajtar, which was 
surrounded by a semicircle of burning wax lights : on either side was 
a table furnished with crucifixes. The chapel, as far as time had 
permitted, had been converted into a Catholic church. Before the 
altar, between the Duke and the Dean Kottwa, there knelt a boy— 
who, as G iinther entered, in a loud but tremulous voice vowed to the 
priest who stood before him henceforth to renounce his^parents, and 
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his family, and the religious errors in which he had been brought up, 
so truly os he hoped God would be merciful and gracious to him. 

Dumb with horror, the fatlier heard the renunciation of his son; 
but no sooner had he finished, and did the priest lay his hands upon 
the child for benediction, tlie Duke utter^ the new name of the 
adopted, and the Dean finally sign the cross upon him, tlian the heart 
of the minister gave way, and he exclaimed in a shrieking, agonising 
tone — 

« George, thou art forsworn! ” 

The words were scarcely spoken before Gunther fell lifeless at the 
side of the Duke. 

The brow of Wallenstein grew dark, but his rage did not waste it¬ 
self upon the lifeless superintendent. He had to deal with the guard 
who bad suffered his Emission. ** Let them remove the poor fool,” 
he said to Gersdofil Let him be taken to his home, and no hann 
come to him. Arrest the guard! — they shall be punished on the 
spot” 

Gunther was carried forth, George, stunned by the unexpected 
appearance of his father, allowed the scene to be enacted in silence. 
The pallor of death overspread his countenance, and whilst his father 
lay before him, he stared with lack-lustre eyes upon the spot. All 
consciousness seemed suddenly lost. As soon as the minister was 
removed, the Duke tenderly placed his hand upon the hoy’s shoulder, 
and mildly said to him— 

Courage, my son. You have behaved well, and fought your first 
battle bravely.” 

The words brought life again into the cheeks of the young apostate. 
He sighed profoundly, wiped the cold sweat from his brow, and then 
stammered some inaudible words in tbnnks. 

** Where are the delinquents ?” asked the Duke, suddenly turning 
from the boy, and breaking forth into the ungovernable violence 
which characterised this ill-regulated mind. “ Where arc they ? he 
continued; “ bring them out. The refractoriness of these Fricdland 
brutes is catching ; but, s’death, we will cure the pestilence!” 

Three soldiers acknowledged themselves guilty. They appeared 
before the enraged commander, trembling in every joint. 

“ Are you the wretches,” said the Duke, “ who run from your 
posts when an owl screeches or a mass is bleated ?” 

The men dropped uponttheir knees, and asked for mercy. 

“ Fie, fie; shame upon you, slaves; arc you women, that you 
kneel and pray ? Answer me, what do you deserve ?” 

" Death, sire—a ball 1” 

“ No I” answered Wallenstein, “ that you do not merit. Wo do not 
shoot women, for,” continued he, a sarcastic and bitter smile curling 
on his lip, “ the report would frighten them. Men should be treated 
Hke men, curs like dogs, savages like beasts, poltroons like children. 
Quick, Hans! Put me the fellows into women’s clothes, and throw 
them into prison. Give them bread and water, fiax and spindles, and 
let them spin themselves a shift, and wait there till they have done it.” 

Hans voneC^rsdorf hod great difficulty to keep his countenance 
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during th6 deliTeiy of this order. Glad, however, that the Duke hod 
contented himself with this comparatively mild punislimcnt, he lost 
no time in conducting the amazed delinquents to tlieir dungeon, and 
in making them over to their occupation. A minute’s delay might 
have brought upon them a much severer .punishment. 

“ Koltwa! ” said Wallenstein to the Dean, after a pause, these 
Friedlanders are a stiff-necked race. 1 am sick of them 1 But they 
shall know that I am master here, and that I do not bear the name of 
their castle for a mere ornament. Fricdland shall help me to make 
peace in Gormany.” 

As lie spoke he advanced to the casement, winch he opened. It 
had an eastern aspect. The moon was high in heaven, and shedding 
its tranquil light upon the plain beneath. The fruitful fields extended 
from tlie base of the castle until they reached the mountains. The 
stream sparkled like silver as it rushed, and flashed, and broke against 
the mighty basalt rocks. ^^Look at this magnificent lowland,” con¬ 
tinued Wallenstein, still addressing the Dean, ** with grain in abun¬ 
dance, woods inexhaustible. Here they may bum charcoal $ and there, 
further up, where the stream presses from the mountain pass, we will 
have powder-mills and iron-works. See to it, Koltwa. They shall 
work, and grow rich; but still work so that they shall not enjoy 
their gains—small punishment for these Fricdland beasts! To-morrow 
I go forth. 1 will myself take the boy to Gitschin. Strange that he 
should be the only thing to love in Friedland. The stars have given 
him, Koltwa, to be my stay in weakness, my good angel in time of 
sorrow. I have no sou. Would that George were, flesh and blood, 
my own! ” 

A tender melancholy, which at times would master the haughty 
man of iron, overspread the cheek of Wallenstein. He dismissed 
Koltwa, and gave strict orders to be left alone ; none should be ad¬ 
mitted to liim except the boy, who might approach him, unannounced, 
at any hour. 

It grew dark; the stars were visible, some looking inquisitively 
between the heavy silk curtains upon the man who worshipped and 
believed in tliem. Wallenstein paced the apartment in nervous agi¬ 
tation. Suddenly his eye was rivetted to a portrait that hung upon 
the wall before him. It was that of Melchior von Rader. Beneath 
it, upon a pedestal, stood the beautifully chiselled marble bust of 
Philip the Second of Spain. The half-opftied mouth partly disclosed 
the teeth, whilst a tiger-like smile brooded maliciously upon the lip. 
There was a furrow on the forehead, brought there, os it would seem, 
by the habitual contemplation of blood and crime. The white marble 
bust looked altogether like the representation of a human hyena. 
Wallenstein started back as his eye caught sight of* such death-liko 
life. The image almost spoke the history of the man ~cold-blooded, 
all-powerful, tyrant, and fanatic. Fear crept through the body even 
of the fearless Duke, and he passed his hands across his face to drive 
away the vision. He could afford to gaze for a longer period upon 
the handsome countenance of the Baron—ho who had been so brave 
in war, so faithful to his emperor. ** Oh, strange, derange fate of 
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man P exclaimed the Duke. “ This is the man, overloaded with dig¬ 
nity and honour by the master who now proscribes and drives forth 
his child and widow ! What destiny is ours ? Time will show.” 

He paced the saloon until it became too narrow and confined for all 
the thoughts with which his brain was charged. He seized a taper, 
and passed into the adjoining chamber, which opened into a still 
larger one, and terminated in a range of apartments which extended 
around the circuit of the castle. Here there was a multitude of pic¬ 
tures —portraits, for the most part, of the earlier lords of Friedland — 
some in full length, others half-lengths — all of them members of 
famous families in Bohemia—of the Berkoweez^ Berka, Dub, and 
Biberstein. Wallenstein examined the paintings closely, and passed 
from room to room until he had imperceptibly made the entire round 
of the castle. He found himself at length in the small saloon again. 
The hour of midnight sounded in the Duke’s ear—-the last tones of 
the bell were accompanied by a deep-drawn sigh. Wallenstein 
started. 

George sat crouching in a corner of the room. 

“Wliom do you seek, child?” enquired the Duke, approaching the 
pale boy. “ Speak to your father, who will be always good and 
tender to you.” 

He raised the newly baptized child, and drew him to his side. He 
put his arm protcctingly about his waisl^ and urged the fair and curly 
head of his adopted boy fondly to his bosom. 

“Say, child, what grieves you?” continued Wallenstein, kissing 
his forehead. “ Impart your sorrow to me. This bosom, my child, 
is not devoid of feeling, let the world say what it will. It feels dif¬ 
ferently from those of other men, but not the less intensely. There 
are griefs buried there, such as thousands make a show ot^ but have 
never felt. Why should I expose them to the mockery of a heartless 
multitude, who can never appreciate what is great and holy, noble 
and beautiful, me be to them the cold, severe, inexorable man, 
as fate, by the speaking of the stars, has designed me.” 

“ Oh, I know you are noble,” replied George, with enthusiasm. 
“ Men have done you wrong. They will say that you have seduced 
me with false and ill hopes; they will utter falsehood, and do you 
injustice. But I—1 have killed my father, and rendered my poor 
mother miserable—I shall never more be happy 1” 

“ That interruption in“ the chapel, then, has unmanned you,” 
responded the Duke; “ and no wohder I How little is it that you 
know of this great theatre. Your heart is easily touched. Compose 
yourself. Tour father lives; and both he and your mother will live 
to acknowledge t)mt I mean well by them. Most people, child, must 
be constrained to accept good fortune, else will they never have it. 
It is men of nught and character who lead fools, endowing them with 
minds, and informing them what is good to do, what is needful to 
avoid.” 

“ Do you leave Friedland to-morrow ?’* asked the boy, in a tone of 
sadness. “ Did I not hear you say so ? ” 

« You did.** 
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** Mdj I mako ono request ?” 

** Speak on, cliild.” 

My poor father!” 

“Welir 

**Suffer me once more to see him and her!" cried George; “I 
shall never close ray eyes in peace if I depart without ono look. Let 
me visit them now; the niglit is dork; the burghers are asleej); 
no one will see me j and my parents, too, will have gone to their 
bed, I will creep to their bedside, and st<^ from their unconscious 
lips one kiss of pardon. They will dream of me, and I shall^ be 
happy. I shall leave them consoled, and ready to do your bidding. 
Do not, dear second father, deny my prayer," 

Wallenstein listened to the boy’s request in silence, and for a 
scconil or two fixed upon liim a keen and steady glance. 

“It is a reasonable wish,” he said, at Icn^h, “and it shall bo 
gratified. You shnll see them once more; and, for security’s sake, 
I — I will accompany you.” 

vSo si>eaking, the Duke rang his bell. A valet appeared upon the 
iustimf^ witli a dressing-gown upon his arm. 

“ Not so,” said Wallenstein, addressing him. “ The work of the 
day is not yet finished. My hat and cloak,” 

Alau and boy were soon without the castle walls. The Duke 
wrapped himself closely in tlie grey cloak which ho had exchanged 
for the customary red one. No one met them. The city was fis if 
depopulated; the echo of their own footsteps alone disturbed the 
profound stillness. Waggons were standing before tho doors of the 
houses laden with utensils. All the habitations were open — there 
was little to purloin from the unhappy people who had already lost 
every thing. The Duke heeded not tliis crying testimony to the 
devastation which he himself had brought abouL Tlicy arrived at 
tlie city church, and having reached it, tho Duke, for the first time, 
si)okc — 

“ Where do your parents live?” 

“There — there!” said the boy, in a tremulous voice; “there, 
whei’C the light is playing on tho window.” 

“ Quick, child, our time is short. Advance! I will keep watch.” 

The house-door was left on the latch, as usual. George glided in. 
The Duke followed cautiously, on his heel. The sitting-room was 
deserted; a few dosed trunks were in a Corner of the room, with a 
bandbox containing playthings that belonged t* his little sisters. 
Tho faint light of a lamp glimmered from the bed-chamber; and into 
this apartment, with n throbbing heart, George stepped. ^ He 
his breath. As he opened the door a strange sight met his tearful 
eyes. The bedding lay upon the boards, tied up in bundles. Upon 
one of these, with his back resting against the wal^ Gunther slum- 
hered. Had he fallen to sleep in prayer ? His hands were folded 
nuir Ills breast. Next to him sat Barbara t her head had dropt 
upon tho lap of her husband; and her long loosened tresses almost 
entirely covered her countenance and bosom. Opposite to them, m 
affectionate embrace, slept the two sisters. Gay diwams might be 
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sporting in their innocent minds, for happj smiles were placing on 
their checks. Above them a spider had weaved its mournful-looking 
web. What meant that omen ? 

George advanced to the sleepers. Ilis heart beat heavily, and the 
tears chased one another rapidly down his cheeks. He fell upon his 
knees, and entreated pardon from the wronged ones. The father 
sighed; and—oh, did his ears deceive him?—his mother whispered 
his name, and gently smiled. It was forgiveness. He had resolved 
to steal a lock of hair from each of his parents, and he achieved his 
object. This accomplished, he crossed on tiptoe to his sisters. He 
kissed them both: one moved her arm in sleep; he suffered it to 
touch his neck, and linger there. 

Wallenstein was accustomed to war and battle, but he did not wit¬ 
ness the leave-taking as he had beheld men mowed down by the sword 
before him. A chord was suddenly struck—an unusual one with 
him. “God!” he exclaimed, “ what'wretchedness is caused by 
this battling for a form I Can it be pleasing there ?” He raised his 
eyes to Heaven, whilst sad and melancholy thoughts were wrestling 
with his soul. It was not until he felt the pressure of the boy’s hand 
that he was again free from the labyrinth into which one moment of 
honest conviction had unexpectedly cast him. 

“ Are you ready ? ” he inquired of the youth. 

“ I have prayed forgiveness,” answered George, “ and father has 
told mo that God is merciful.” 

“ He is, boy. And know, my son, that the destiny of every one 
of us must be fulfilled. Yours is a great and glorious one, for it has 
been cast in the orbit of my life.” 

They quitted the house iis carefully as they had entered it—Wal¬ 
lenstein attuned to seriousness — the youthful George with a spirit 
at peace. 


With daybreak, the city of Friedland was in unusual commotion. 
Before the majority of the houses waggons and carts were loading, 
silently, but with a speed and anxiety that would have suggested to u 
stranger the idea of advancing enemies, already at the gate. The 
sky was overcast; the air sultry and oppressive; and at rare in¬ 
tervals only did the sun glance obliquely from behind its compact 
veil of vapour, throwing a transient brightness over the activity of 
the unfortunate city, and quickly retreating, as if ashamed of the 
spectacle which he must needs behold. Upon the market-place, and 
in the vicinity of the churdi, the greatest activity prevailed. Here 
hundreds of women and children were assembled, giving themselves 
up to grief, and by their loud sobs and lamentations tearing the souls 
of men who wobld afford them no help. These were creatures who, 
for the most part, from their circumstances, were unable to quit the 
city, and unprotected were, as it were, delivered over to any fate. 
They had met to sec their instructor and friend once again, ere they 
took leave of him for ever. 

Towards nitfb o’clock Gunther appeared, with his wife and the two 
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children that were still spared to him. The affliction of the last few 
days hod added many years to his aj^pearance; yet there was a firm¬ 
ness, and even alacrity, in his gait as he stepped forth amidst tho 
throng. He pressed the hands of those who were nearest to him, as 
silently thanking them for their love and faithful adherence. An 
open waggon bad been prepared to convey him from the ducal terri¬ 
tory. He ascended it calmly, took the children upon his lap, who, 
frightened at the unusual proceedings, burst into tears, and then he 
gave the signal fur departure. 

As the train passed the church, the bell sounded, calling the people 
to mass. Ninety years liad elapsed since such a summons bad been 
heard in FriedlanA 

A multitude of waggons followed in the track of the superin¬ 
tendent, and more than two thousand inhabitants of Friedland fol¬ 
lowed their outcast pastor on foot. Many of these were forced to 
return; but they desired to accompany their friend as far as was per¬ 
mitted them. 

About half a league from the city, upon a height which to the 
south looks upon Friedland and its lofty castle, and towards the north 
and west upon ICunncrsdorf and the forests behind it, there stood an 
old, fur-spreading, shadowing linden tree. A misty darkness lay upon 
tile country as far as the eye could reach, but upon the spot where 
that linden stood the sun shone brightly, with all his glittering rays. 
To the spirits of the castaway it was as if Heaven hallowed the speck 
of ground, pointing out to him the way the wanderer should go. 
Txing before the Friedlandcrs arrived at the little oasis, they were 
conscious of the illumination, which, as they advanced, did not per¬ 
ceptibly increase in size. Beyond the linden tree the traveller, by 
degrees, lost sight of Friedland. Gunther, therefore, that he might 
once more survey the place of his ministry, requested the train to 
halt under the shadow of the ancient tree. They obeyed. His com¬ 
panions in misfortune, and all who accompanied him, crowded round 
the minister as he rose in the waggon, and looked down upon the 
iruitful lowlands; and, strange to say, the plain lighted up by the sun 
was just so large that all the members of that sad company could 
participate in the general beams. Gunther gazed upon his children, 
and inspiration brightened up his cheek. He raised his hands to 
Heaven, and implored a blessing upon the faithful children who had 
lirefcrred penury and want to disgrace afid base apostasy. He then 
delivered a parting discourse to his congregation^ which was listened 
to with a breathless attention. It might have lasted a quarter of an 
hour, and just so long did the air remain tranquil—did the sun shine 
undisturbed. Scarcely, however, had Gunther concluded, before the 
winds murmured in the hollow of the mountains, pseparatoiy to their 
breaking forth and driving before them a devastating thunder-storm, 
that bent its way towards the city of Friedland. As the lightning 
flashed, the castle of Friedland seemed to bo in flames, and the asto¬ 
nished multitude could almost aver they saw the bright blaze starting 
from tile gables. The storm passed quickly oflT, and the expatriated 
continued their way under a bright and happier skja At the linden 
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tree those who were to remain behind separated from the otherS) 
in order to return to the city, more depressed than they had 
quitted it. 

Wallenstein, fatigued with the toils of the preceding day, and by 
the conflicting emotions of his mind, had slept longer than was his 
custom. Ilis first question upon awaking was concerning the Fried- 
landers. Had they thought better of it ? Hid they repent their 
obstinacy ? Were they submissive ?” 

“ They are quitting the city,” answered the man to whom the 
questions were addressed. 

“ It is ifalsc,” replied the Duke with vehemence. “ It is a lie — a 
delusion of the devil—a crafty trick to extort a recall of my com¬ 
mands.” 

“ Your highness may satisfy yourself,” continued the attendant; 
“ you may behold them from the window.” 

“Where is my son?” said the Duke fiercely. “Let him bo 
called.” 

He hurried to the window, and tore the casement open, and he 
beheld the long train of waggons, and the people following in their 
rear. lie followed the fur extending line in gloomy silence, watched 
it at the linden tree, and then saw it slowly disappear behind the 
heights.” 

“ It is only the rabble that return,” he muttered between his teeth, 
dashing tlie window from him, and shuttering the panes of glass in 
the act. George stood next to him. 

“ Wliere have you been ? ” he asked the youth abruptly, and with 
severity. 

“ To take a last look of them unperccived,” replied the hoy. As 
he spoke, the liglitning finshed in the room, and glared before them, 
and the thunder roared again. TJio Duke, heedless of the weather, 
strided through the apartment with folded arms and knitted brow. 
When the stoim subsided, lie called to the governor of the castle. 

“Hans!” said he, “the knaves have played me a defying game. 
Those that arc left bchiud shall atone for it. Make them Catholics 
every one. If they oppose you, scourge them, and make them 
Catholics still. Not a word : obey me.” 

Hans von Gersdorf hastened to execute the will of the Duke; and 
the latter before noon had the satisfaction to hear that at least a Iiun- 
dred poor burghers had beck brought back to the Catholic church by 
force. His spirits^ revived. He spoke much with George, and, 
accompanied by the lad, he quitted the castle in the afternoon, and 
rode slowly and haughtily through the city, accompanied by some 
hundred mousquetaires. He did not deign to acknowledge the 
anxious grectingij of the people as he passed by them, but he dis¬ 
mounted at the ehurch to perform his devotions at the higli altar. Tliis 
ceremony over, he galloped at full speed from the city, the sparks 
darting from the horse’s hoofs, and the blood red mantle of tlie rider 
streaming after him like a fiery train. 

Wallenstein had seen the city for the last time. He never visited 
it again. He Ofirsed the stiff-necked citizens as he abandoned the 
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spot, who had preferred a life of liberty with pover^ and want, to 
safety and prosperity and a compliance with his arbitrary wilL 


Ten years had elapsed since the enacting of the scenes described; 
liorrible warfare had laid waste cities, villages, and fields; and the 
blood-thirsting monster still infested the whole of Germany, like a 
hubgry jackall, ready to devour anything that yet had life. In the 
midst of this hideous misery there were names pre-eminent for valour 
and glory, fearful meteors, rapidly fiying through the world, and as 
quickly vanishing. Wallenstein, more feared than beloved by the 
multitude, was worshipped like a God by the army. Others, more or 
less remarkable, ranged themselves at his side, found their adherents, 
and formed the subject of fire-side conversation in the abode of 
burghers and country people, 

A short league from the city of Zittau and to the west of it, there 
lies in a pleasant valley an extensive village, built in the form of a 
liorse-shoe. In the centre of it stands the church, bordering upon 
open fields. It is an ancient massive building, which for centuries has 
withstood the ravages of wind and weather. Immediately attached 
to the church, and opening into the churchyard, is the postoris house— 
a large, rambling, and uncomfortable building, winch, at the time of 
which wo speak, was still less fit for habitation than at the present 
day. In the large dwelling-room of this building, at the beginning of 
March 1634, sat the pastor and his family. They were drawn around 
an unsightly deal-table, and Gunther was in the act of asking a 
blessing upon the frugal fare which a young and blooming maiden 
had just served up. In the enormous stove composed of Dutch tiles, 
the small sticks of a faggot were crackling •, but the sharp wind that 
blew without, lashing the flakes of snow against the window, did not 
sulfer the room to attain any degree of comfortable warmth. A 
second maiden, of equally pleasing appearance, still held in her hand 
the burnt-out sprig of juniper with which, after the custom of country 
people in this neighbourhood, she hud a little time before fumigated 
the damp and vaporous apartment. The hair of the pastor was very 
grey; but there were no marks of age in his countenance, and his 
gentle, quiet wife too appeared to have lost her original sprightliness of 
temperament, more from melancholy experience than from the advance 
of time. No wonder I the days were sid and disturbed, and who 
could perceive the end of them 1 Before the meal was finished, loud 
knocks at the outer door of the house startled the peaceful family, and 
brought the two maidens to their feet. They removed the knives and 
forks, and went in company to admit the visitors. 

Who can it be?” said tlie elder one, Anna—she who had burned 
the sprig of juniper. “Since the Croats pillaged * 08 , every noise 
terrifies me.” 

“ A poor hungry traveller, no doubt,” replied the younger one. 
“ Some poor wretch who has lost his rood, perhaps. Take courage, 
Anna.” 

The door was opened, and the girls returned with a tall robust 
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man ^frho Carried a pack upon his back, and at his side a large leathern 
pouch covered witli seal-skin. 

“ Good even,” said the stranger; “ a good appetite to you all, and 
may God bless it to you. He hxed his iron-tipped staff against the 
wall, and threw the pack upon the ground, Pretty weather this! 
are tJie Croats abroad in it ?” 

« Warm yourself,” said the pastor j “ and if you are hungry, you 
are heartily welcome to bread and a mouthful of soup.” 

“ Thank you, pastor, thank you,” replied the other, “ A godly gift, 
cheerfully offered, brings double increase. God grant us better 
times, pastor.” 

The stranger, without standing upon ceremony, seated himself upon 
a footstool. He was a pedlar; one of those who, in spite of the troubles 
of the times, wandered far and wide over the country, and whilst they 
carried on their trade, acted, at the same time, the part of moving 
chronicles. It was on this account that pedlars were welcome visitors 
every where, and found ready customers amongst those who were 
eager to hear of the latest battles and the newest events. Their 
reports were vague and uncertain, and seldom exact, but their value 
on that account was not the less in the eye of the curious. 

** How do things look in the empire?” asked Barbara. 

“ Can’t say! ” replied the pedlar. “ Haven’t been there for a long 
time, and haven’t spoken to a soul who lias come from there. I can 
guess, though, how things look — strife, murder, and dames, as they 
are every where else. Nothing in fashion now but murder j it has 
become right royal and imperial.” 

** How so ? ” inquired the pastor, listening attentively. 

“Why, only see now, what creatures we arc!” continued the 
pedlar. “ The moment the belly is full, business is forgotten. Your 
good eating and drinking hod well nigh driven the whole matter from 
my htad. Wait a minute — 1 shall find it directly; it is the choicest 
thing in my bundle.” And so saying, he opened a leathern pouch, 
and took out a few loose sheets, such as were published at the time fur 
want of better newspapers, to be retailed by pedlars and ballad-singers. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is the newest and most important murder done 
in beautiful verse; the people run after it like mad; they can’t print 
them fast enough. There — miss will be able to read it; she may 
say it aloud; for my part I could Lear it for ever; it lays bold of 
one quite wonderfully.” ‘ 

Anna took the leaves and gave them to her motlicr. The latter 
scarcely glanced at them before she uttered a piercing scream, and 
suffered the papers to fall from her hands. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed the pastor, seizing the papers; 
and hurrying his gaze across them with deep emotion, he read a few 
doggrel verses "that announced to liim the death of Wallenstein ! 

“ Dead ? ” said the pastor, folding the paper. 

“ Yes, as a door-nail,” added the pedlar. 

“ The great, the mighty, the invincible — the tciriblc, but still 
great man! ” 
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TIIK SONG OF THE FURNACE. 

BY EBAYARB JOHN SEBWYN. 


* Yhc Fire that aaitli not* * It is rnongh.* ** 

Frov. XXX. 16. 


IIeai* on the coal ! my masters ! 
Stint not the Tood I love ; 

I need no bnnquet-tastcrs. 

Its wholesomeness to prove. 

Heap on ! with liand unsparing. 

And scuttle and shovel light : 

Fll sing ye songs worth hearing! 
Deem ye me dumb to-niglit ? 

Mine is a mirtliful story. 

Though haply sad to you- 

Say, would ye wot of* glory ? 

Then list-my tale is true ! 

"Whilomc, this spot was meadow, 
Where now I roar at night; 

O’er the greensward, sun and shadow 
Danc’d in succession bright. 

Here came the gay fawn, bounding 
Its dappled dam to greet ; 

Heard they my rude roar c^undlng, 
Methinks their hoof were fleet. • 

Here rose the lark, at morning, 

ri'Iie blythe thrush warbled here ; 

Saw they my black throat yawning. 
They’d tumble in with fear ! 

Hither came Youth and Reauty, 
Light steps and laughter gay ; 

Methinks her face were sooty, 

"Who gaz’d too near to-day. 
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But lo I with axe on shoulder, 

The skilful artisan — 

Surely, there is none bolder 
Than that strange creature, man^ 

He came, and hew’d the forest — 

He dug beneath the soil 
His toil was of the sorest, 

Yet he reck'd not of his toil. 

Daily and nightly — deeper 
Beneath the earth he div*d — 

Woo! to the lingering sleeper! 

Woe! to the newly-wiv’d. 

Why bor'st thou, thou that borest ? 

Delver, why delv'st thou so ? 

Above ye grew the forest— 

Seek ye fresh groves below ? 

They had hewn wood in the meadow. 
They found more wood below; 

For beneath that pit’s dark shadow, 

Thick trunk on trunk did grow. 

’Twaa coal, they said — rich treasure ! 

And, faith, right glad were they. 

Tlicy found great store — “ No measure 
Can mete it out,” they say. 

Coal! ’tis the diamond’s brother! 

Strange speech, I ween, yet true; 

Of one substance and one mother, 

Diverse enough their hue ! 

This coal I feed on nightly — 

Coal, I devour by day: — 

Heap, heap on ! the more brightly 
I burn the more I’ll say. 

And lo I in dlhcr places 

They delv’d beneath the sod. 

And cheeried grew their ftices. 

And with lighter step they trod. 

** IIo! ho 1 black iron,” they shouted, 

« “ Great luck is ours to-day! ” 

They laughed. “ What dullard doubted 
There was treasure in this clay ? 
Krewhile, men said, earth riches 
^ Wave with the golden corn ; 
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Our darksome pits and ditches 
The cravens laugh’d to scorn. 

Say, will they laugh, when, clashing 
Farmer with artisan, 

In banded conflict dashing 
Black iron Against red grain 
Shall All the world with anguish. 
Tumult, and wild dismay. 

Till the grim ore shall vanquish 
Grain’s bonded knavery ? ” 

Then took they brick, and doily 
Made me more tall and strong — 

(Ye must ply my Are more gaily. 

An ye would hear my song). 

Then took they fire, and taught me 
On all that burns to feed: 

I ate up all they brought me. 

Nor knew I aught of need. 

Days, nights, weeks, months, yea longer 
Than one of you can tell, 

Stronger I’ve wax’d and stronger. 

As I remember well. 

From out the earth’s dark treasure. 
They’ve brought me coal for food: 
How my black jaws glow with pleasure. 
When I roar my thanks, ‘‘ ’Tis good!” 
From out the eartli’s cold bosom, 

Tliey’ve brought the hard black ore : 

It has wither’d like some blossom 
My scorching blast before. 

I’ve laugh’d and gleam'd, bow brightly! 

To see the white stream glow, 

When the tanks are open’d nightly. 

That the molten flood may floww 
But louder far my laughter. 

When they hurl in coal and ore: 
Should he who hurls fall after. 

He never stints me more. » 

But draw ye somewhat nearer; 

I’ve a little tale to tell: 

’Twill somewhat thrill the hearer. 

But ye may bear it well. 
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So heap the fuel — ay, faster — 

I hunger. Telling tales 
Is hungVing work, good master; 

The hungry memory fails. 

If ye would hear my story, 

Then feed me — an ye may — 

Ye know not what’s before ye, 

If your feeding hand ye stay. 

’Tis long ago — I heed not 
How long the time may be — 
There liv’d a maid — ye read not 
Of a lovelier maid than she. 
Though humbly faring, liealthy; 

With earth’s lore ill endow’d ; 

In every good gift wealthy, 

In conscious virtue proud. 

Years brought at length a lover, 

Her maiden heart to prove : 

(I’d be last one to reprove her. 

But I know not what is love). 

He lov’d her well — and pleaded 
As a lover only can : 

Provision small they needed, 

Blest woman with blest man ! 

He wed her, and she bore him 
One lovely child — men tell: 

But woe was hanging o’er him — 
’Twas winter — wages fell — 

And work grew scarcer daily — 

And his heart sank cold within — 
His eye’s bright lire wan’d palely, 

And his freme grew weak and thin. 
Yet he toil’d on, though labour 
Grew cheaper, day by day j 
Till each whisper’d to his neighbour, 

« Where get we bread, I pray ? ” 
X^t did that lovely maiden, 

Because her love was strong. 

Pale, hung’ring, sorrow-laden, 

Endure in silence long. 
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At length, one day, he left her, 

Yet not in wrath but love; 

Ne’er had he thus bereft her, 

Save for her weal to rove. 

“ For,” said he, “ while I linger, 

Wages more scarce become; 

By search, ’chance, I may bring her 
To some more prosp’rous home.” 

He went, and long ho wander’d-^ 

And sought — but ail in vain; 

** Woe! woe!” whene’er he ponder’d. 

On his return again. 

Meanwhile he sicken’d — sorrow 
Hod wrought on him full sore. 

Sad each day — sad each morrow — 
Hopeless his evermore. 

He died —heart broken. Sadness 
Had laid the husband low 
Grief wrought the wife to madness 
(At least men deemed it so,) 

For one night, when the curtain 
Of darkness veil’d the sky, 

She heard a voice uncertain, 

A long, low, dismal cry — 

“ Twas the furnace wrought this sorrow — 
Ijct the furnace have his fill — 

Thy dearest —e’er to-morrow — 

Else ” — then the voice was still I 
She listen’d — ’twas repeated — 

And thrice she heard the same — 

Till each madden’d sense was cheated, 

And her brain seem’d all on flame. 

From her humble couch she started. 

And along the path she sprung 
Unclad — her hair, loose^parted. 

To the chill night-breeze she flung — 
And in her arms, half-wakcn’d, 

Her shiv’ring child she bore, 

To where my tall form blacken’d. 

To my glare, and smoke, and roar. 

My child,” she cri^d, “ what ail’st thou ? 

Is the ni$;ht dark and chill ? 
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Uaply from terror quail’et thou, 

That I shall work thee ill ? 

Hush thee, my child —grim voices 
Have call'd us, and wc go; 

Yea, my sad heart rejoices 
To have been summon’d so. 

Soon >vill thy father greet thee, 

Thy father, lost so long! 

With his own kind smile he’U meet thee— 
Feor’st thou he'll do thee wrong ? 

No, my child — warm is the pillow 
Where thou shalt lay thy head; 
Whelm’d ’noath yon fiery billow 
Thou’lt pine no more for bread. 

And I, too, soon shall follow — 

Without thee, what were I ? 
llcar’st thou again that hollow — 

Ah mo! — that dismal cry ? 

Then clasp thcc closer, dearest! 

Hush thee! ’twill soon be o’er ! 

Fear not — I know thou fearcst 
Thou wilt never sec me more. 

Nay — my love — where thou gocst 
I straight shall follow too: 

How small a part thou knowest 
Of what I go to'do! 

Farewell I farewell! one instant — 

And wo shall meet again. 

Thou’lt fare better there, sweet infant: 

One pang — then no more pmn ! ” 

Once and again she kiss’d him — 

Sure, since the babe saw light, 

Sweeter kiss jie’cr had bless’d him, 

Tljan she gave that dismal night. 

Then once again —then leapt she 
Where ye hurl in the ore — 

There she hurl’d —nor wept she 
, That she ne’er should meet him more. 
Nay—had she wept, I reckon 
Her tears had soon been dry, 

For surely, ne’er war-beacon, 

Flam’d half so fierce as I. 
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It had done ye good, to have listen’d 
How the child’s flesh crack’d and fizz’d, 

And seen how my fierce eyes glisten’d. 

And the wild sparks round it whizz’d. 

She mark’d it all ~ and screaming 
Asked, ** Hast thou now thy fill ? 

Sure ’twas thou call’dst, —no dreaming 
Had wrought me half this ill; 

But since thou hast the baby, 

Take now the wife as well: 

Thou lov’st rich food — and may be, 

Much of it: who can tell ? ” 

Then down the op’ning hollow, 

With a rending shriek, and wild. 

She sprang, right glad to follow, 

Where she had hurl’d her child. 

Thus, I had slain the father — 

For I caus’d his want of bread. 

But I knew he would die rather, 

In his wife’s and infant’s stead; 

So I call’d the mother to me, 

And bade her burn the child; 

Now which of ye can show me 
Mirth half so gay and wild ? 

And, but that ye’re been filling 
My throat with what I lov’d, 

While I my tale was telling, 

Ye too my mirth had prov’d. 

Now each good sprite that hovers, 

Would ye do me a good turn, 

Send me plenty of young lovers, 

To wed, and starve, and bum. 


VAicH, 1845.—Ko. III. toIh ni. 
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CONTINENTAL BAILROADS. 

BY B. MONCKTON MILNES^ H.P. 

It may be worth while to remind the public that, while the tables of' 
Parliament are groaning under the weight.of railroad bills, and while 
the unhappy members are preparing to spend the greater part of the 
London season in temporary committee>rooms, of the same fabric and 
containing as much comfort as those which New Zealand colonists 
erect on their first arrival, a large part of the rest of the world is 
vigorously directing its energies the same way. The French railways, 
indeed, with their English capital and English labour, are most of 
them extensions of English lines, and in a short time we shall be 
sped by steam from London to Rome, almost without being aware that 
we are traversing the dominions of our ancient enemy and now dis¬ 
trustful friend. When however we are all well jolted together in the 
same train, the entente cordiale ” will perhaps be closer than it now 
is. No longer will the English carriage roll through the plains of 
Touroine and Auvergne in all its solitary pomposity, with the lady’s 
maid indignant at not stopping regularly for tea at four o’clock in a 
housekeeper’s room, and the courier as pretentious as an Eastern 
dragoman : no longer will the steamer descend the lihonc with the 
light freight of one English family, taking the boat to tlicroselves to 
avoid the annoyance of continental contact. When indeed France is 
thus tlioroughly permeable, wo shall have less probability of any 
desire for political ** isolation,” whicli would not only throw it bock 
in the course of national improvement, but render its railroads very 
bad speculations. It will perhaps be no loss in the end that the 
French railways have been subject to so much delay: when one sees 
the confused net of iron which is likely to he spread over England, it 
is impossible to suy that there is not much reason in the view taken 
of the subject the other day by Lord Howick, and nine years ago by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, that private speculation should have only been 
allowed to range witliin the limits of an extensive]mid general scheme 
of railway commtltiicatioD, organised by government after large 
inquiry and deep consideration. Draw on the map of England the 
lines of all the projected railroads, and you will not only have 
hundreds miles of parallel 'lines, but many where they fidl exactly 

Qver one another. This will be avoided in France : the lines, gene¬ 
rally speaking, will be the best possible, and constructed and worked 
at an immense reduction of cost^ ^e whole loss of previous experi¬ 
ments having fallen upon England as the price of unrestrained com¬ 
petition. We can hai^y regret this, remembering how probable it is 
that neither o\3i government nor any other woidd have ventured to 
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break up the old system of communication into which so many 
interests had twisted thedr roots, and on which they were thriving; 
how many arguments might have been brought aga^t its disturb- 
anco; and how unwilling many of us would have been. to turn, the 
Great North Koad into a meadow and its splendid inns into bams for 
a problematical public advantage. But now that the adventurous 
spirit of speculation has opened this rich field to the employment of 
capital, it is surely necessary that as strong an element of order 
should be introduced into the system as is consistent with its free 
development, and that we should guard against the probability of 
unfinished or unworked lines of railroad stretching over the country 
at some future period, os useless, but by no means as ornamental, as 
the aqueducts over the Campagna of ^me. Nothing can be more 
igreeable than the Frcncli railroads that are already opened; the one 
from Rouen to Paris keeps crossing the Seine like a huge snake lying 
over its course, and exhibits a series of continuous pleasant rural 
pictures such os we hardly know of on any English line. It is a 
common assertion that travelling by railroad will injure or even 
destroy the sense of natural beauty, and, true enough, the details of 
scenery cannot be enjoyed from a railroad, but there is some compen¬ 
sation in the distinct perception you acquire of the choracterisfics of 
the country you traverse; the clear feeling you attain of its natural 
relations is like that of the reality of a large geological section. 

'rhe niilroads in Italy arc only just begun; and the beginning 
is the chain that binds together the great cities of Lombardy, and 
links the islands of Vonice to the mainland. This last circum¬ 
stance has been regarded with dismay by others than the mere 
sentimental traveller: it has been said that the peculiar beau^ of that 
great city, “ which was neither infant nor stripling, which God took 
by the liand and taught to walk by itself the first hour,” is post for 
ever; and tliat, in fact, Venice will lose nil its charm for the stranger. 
This will probably turn out a very unfounded fear: for the great 
bridge which stretelies from Mestre to Venice, besides being in itself 
a most beojitil'ul object, and a very cliaracteiistic approach to the 
Queen of the Waters, meets the back of the city at a point little known 
to any except residents in Venice, and docs not in the least interfere 
with tlie noted public buildings, or any of the glories of the great 
canal. As a more matter of taste, it may indeed be more agreeable 
to many minds to see Venice in a process qf solemn decay, than under 
the infiuence of a gradual recovery from desolation and poverty; but 
there is little reason to believe that the material advantages Venice will 
derive from her railroads will in any great degree alter the appear¬ 
ance of that part of the town where most of its architectural beau¬ 
ties are concentrated; nor will Venice be less like its ancient self 
because its harbour is bristling with masts, and its'piazzas crowded 
with merchants: the commerci^ restoration of Venice is all in its old 
spirit — it is essentially a place of traffic, and everjr thing that, like 
the railroad, tends to fill it with business and ennch it with mer- 
cliandise, is but a continuation of the work of the Dandolos and 
Monccnigos. Had the railroad not been continued^into Venice, a 
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large warehousing and mercantile town would have arisen at the 
tei^nus, and Venice would have derived no advantage from what 
now promises to be the cause of a renewal of its pristine wealth, and 
thus of the preservation of its monumental splendour. 

Delightful, indeed, will it be to traverse the plain at the foot of the 
Alps without dust or annoyance; to fly, as it were, from the Duomo 
of Milan to the Campanile of St. Mark; to enjoy the richness of the 
country without the interminable length of poplar avenues; and to 
have for rcsting'Stations the noble towns of Padua, Vicenza, and 
Verona. We fear it will be long before any complete ^stem of rail¬ 
roads is organised in Italy, but those from Naples to uastel-a-Mare, 
and from Milan to Monza, are well managed and profitable; lines are 
in process of construction from Florence to Leghorn, and from Lucca 
to Pisa; while a comprehensive scheme of lines in Sardinia is under 
consideration. 

If France, centralised as she i^ be justified in her tardiness in 
establishing this means of communication, there would be much 
excuse for Germany, with all its separation of great and little 
states, even if hardly any thing had there been done to meet the wants 
of the time. Take up the map of Germany, and sec how it is 
dissected into all sorts of strange shapes and fragments by its political 
relations, and you will wonder that so many necessary difficulties 
of separate interests have been already conquered, and that she 
is further advanced in the way of intcrmutual communication 
than any part of the world except England. From Berlin alone 
already issue railroads to Potsdam, to Stettin, to Frankfurt-on-thc- 
Oder; besides the great line, which, diverging at Cothen, leads on the 
right to Magdeburg and Hanover, on the left to Leipzig, Dresden, 
and Altenburg; the former of which branches is to be continued to 
the Rhine,—the latter to Frankfurt-on-the-Main in one direction, and 
in the other to Prague. 

In October, 1842, the King of Prussia addressed a rescript to his 
assembled states respecting the railroads of Prussia, and declared it 
most desirable that the continuations which we have already mentioned 
should be effected; and that lines should be made to connect Berlin 
with Konigsberg, Danzig, and the Russian frontier on one side, with 
Breslau, Opfeln, and the Austrian frontier on the other; as also a 
cross line which should connect tlie two last, and should pass through 
Posen. The government Defused to undertake the lines itself, but ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to guarantee the companies that should undertake 
these projects in the receipt of three and a half per cent, interest on 
the shares, the government taking a seventh of the shares, and by a 
gradual process of amortUsement buying up ultimately the whole 
scheme. The means for this advance of interest were, if necessary, to 
be supplied by»a re-imposition of the duty on salt, from which the 
country was just relieved. The states, after in vain urging the 
government to undertake the work at its own expense, consented to 
the terms; and at this moment, in addition to the twelve railroads 
that are open in Prussia, nine are in progress, five certain to be 
undertaken, and twenty-three seriously projected; the whole length 
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of those already open, in progress, and ready to be undertaken, is 
about sixteen hund^ miles. It will not fail to be remarked that the 
small interest with which the projectors are here content, affords as 
strong a contrast to our speculations, as the desire to throw the whole 
onus on the government does to the energetic competition of our 
schemes; but it is not improbable that that very competition, when 
the schemes are once realised, will reduce our profits to something 
like the continental level. 

I We have been so much accustomed to look merely at the immediate 
advantages and minuter comforts of railways, that we have rarely 
considered how great a change will be effected in the commercial and 
political world, when the great continental plans shall be realised, and 
Europe traversed by lines extending from sea to sea. The important 
preparation for the commercial union of Germany, which has been 
made by the ZoUverein, is now to be followed up by these rapid 
means of free communication, which from their nature must render 
impossible the long continuance of any system of commercial restric¬ 
tions or vexatious police. The exchange of articles both of foreign 
import and home production through the whole of Germany, will be 
facilitated to a degree hitherto unimagined; and great efforts are 
making to keep the attention of the governments of that country fixed 
upon these great national ends, without allowing themselves to be 
diverted more than is absolutely necessary, by local claims, leading 
to deviations and circuitous routes. Time is little regarded on the Con¬ 
tinent in comparison with its value in England, but cheapness is prized 
and sought after, and it now appears to be certain that the shortest 
possible line between two points will in the end be the cheapest. It 
is also understood to be most important to have os few changes 
of carriages as possible, not only for the convenience of passenger^ 
but on account of 'tho damage suffered by the remov^ of goods 
from one veliicle to another. The Austrian government appear to 
entertain on these subjects the largest and wisest views; in connect¬ 
ing Dresden with Prague they preferred a line parallel with the 
Moldau and the Elbe to one passing through a thickly peopled and 
manufacturing district of Bohemia, and which possesses no water 
communication, on the ground that, although the difference was not 
more than sixty miles (English), such a circuit should not be made on 
a great line intended to knit together the interests of distant countries, 
on account of any local or temporary considerations. But the Austrian 
undertaking of the chief importance to Europe is the line from Trieste 
to the frontiers of Silesia, to be continued from thence to the shores of 
the Baltic. Notwithstanding the immense natural difficulties to be 
surmounted, full half of the Austrian portion of this line is com¬ 
pleted : it passes from Trieste to Vienna, by Gratz and Liebach ; and 
how gigantic the labour must here have been may imagined from 
the single fact that the lowest point of the mountain range of Lom- 
mering, which it necessarily traverses, is 2000 feet above the valley 
of the Miirz, along which it runs. From Vienna to the borders of 
Silesia the line is tolei-ably easy, going for a great part of the distance 
through the valley of the Manch: from the frontier ft) Breslau it will 
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follow the left bank of the Oder, then leaving that river to meet it 
again above Frankfurt, and thence by Kiistrin, Driesen, Schneide* 
miihl (the cradle of the new German-Catholic church), and by Bram- 
berg to Kbnigsberg and Danzig: it is intended that this enormous 
journey should be undertaken by passengers and goods without 
change of carriage. 

There can be little doubt that the admirable invention of Professor 
Wheatstone will be applied to all important lines of railway: he has 
already been applied to to superintend the construction of an electrical 
telegrapli between Petersburg and Moscow; and let only his inventive 
genius be brought to bear on the Austrian and Prussian undertaking, 
and a thought conceived on the shores of the Mediterranean will be 
instantaneously, without perception of time, expressed on the coast 
of the Baltic; a feat of human contrivance such as our wonderful age 
alone can regard without astonishment or incredulity. The strategical 
value of tliis line and its branches for the defence of Germany against 
the Eastern and Sclavonian ambition must also be regarded; and in 
this point of view there will probably be a concentration of the great 
German lines at Posen, as a central position, and one of great import¬ 
ance, both for defensive and offensive operations, in case of war in 
that quarter of Europe. 

In reviewing Continental railways, we must not overlook the lines 
leading from the Lake of Constance to the Eastern and Northern 
ocean. The governments of Bavaria and Wirtemberg arc hero in 
competition: the former wishing the line to run from Lindau, by 
Augsburg and Nuremberg, to Bamberg, the latter desiring it to start 
from Fri^erichshafen, and reach Carlsruhe by Ulm and Stuttgart: in 
the first cose the line would lead to Hamburg and Danzig by way of 
Leipzig, and to Bremen by way of Hanover, and in the second with 
Bremen, Antwerp, and Amsterdam, by way of Cassel. Both lines 
will, in all probability, be constructed, and there seems no reason why 
they should not, both, be advantageous and profitable : it will be neces¬ 
sary, also, to connect, by branch, the fortresses of Ulin and Eastath 
and the valleys of the Danube and the Rhine. 

The rails of the line already made from Basle to Heidelberg are 
further apart than those of any German railroad, which will render 
a change of carriages always necessary at Heidelberg, and cause no 
small inconvenience when the whole line is completed to the frontier 
of Holland. The questioit is now generally agitated, whether the 
continuation from Mayence to Cologne should be along the right or 
left bank of the Rhine: it has, indeed, been already begun from 
Cologne as far as Bonn on the left bank, which boasts all the 
chief towns on the line; and it is asserted by the advocates of this 
direction that no military advantage would be gained by having it 
.on the right bahk, for the railroad on the right bank could never be 
defended against the attack of an enemy who was master of the left; 
this opinion, however, is strongly disputed, and it is not improbable 
that a middle course will be taken, viz. to use the left bank from 
Cologne to Coblentz, but the right from Coblentz to Mayence, where 
there are no to^ns of much more importance on the one side than on 
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the other, and where the chief danger from French invasion might 
be looked for. 

There then will be the great German communications by railroad 
from North to South: the following from East to West are partly 
opened, partly in the act of construction, partly projected. 

Ist. '[Die great line to which we have already alluded, when speak¬ 
ing of Prussia, which will intersect almost all the provinces of that 
federation, and tend to unite the distant and distinct subjects of that 
important power. The political value of this work cannot bo over¬ 
rated : physically shaped as Prussia is, and composed of such frag¬ 
mentary elements, this great highroad, on each side of which the 
different provinces will be rang^, will not only bring together in 
various interesting relations the separate peoples who are gathered 
under the Prussian name, but will develope to an incalculable extent 
the internal resources of the nation. Extending in nearly a direct 
line from Aix-la-Chapcllc to Eonigsberg and Posen, it will traverse 
or communicate with every principal city of the monarchy. 

2d. The line from Silesia to the middle Rhine — probably from 
Breslau to Mayence, by Gorliz, Dresden, Leipzig, and Frankfurt-on- 
thc-Main. The Thuringian portion of this line will not be so short 
as it might be, it having been decided that a circuit of fifty or sixty 
miles should be made to include Cossel, a decision wliich has caused 
much discontent. The military value of this line will be very great, 
from the facilities it will afford for the concentration of troops on the 
most important points of the Rhine. 

3d. The great line of the Danube—On the Austrian side, the 
portion from Raab to Linz is about to be commenced, but the con¬ 
tinuation of the line westward depends on the Bavarian government, 
which seems to hesitate between the line by Salzburg and Munich and 
that along the course of the Danube; the latter line would liavc the 
general {^vantage of connecting Linz, Passau, Regensburg, and In- 
golstadt with Ulm. A cross-line to Nurnberg by Amberg would 
also be most favourable to commerce of Germany, by carrying manu¬ 
factures to the countries of the Lower Danube and the Black Sea; and 
Bavaria would be a great gainer by the transit-trade. 

In conclusion, Germany has already about fifteen hundred miles 
(English) of railroad finished or undertaken : we see how magnificent 
are the sch^es projected, and under these circumstances the iron 
mines must be worked a great deal fasted and better than they haye 
hitherto been in that country, to keep English, irgn out of the market^ 
even with the double duty upon it which the Zollverein have lately, 
so unwisely, imposed. 


T 4 
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THE BEGGAR JACOB. 

FKOM THE GERMAN OP HERVEGH. 

BY li. MOMCKTON MILNES, M.P. 


The vagrant Jacob died last night: 

And almost ere the morning rose 

They brought six planks and nail’d them tight >— 

The best of beds for long repose. 

A tenement not over-gay— 

But, as upon the soldier’s bier 
Is laid the sword of many a fray, 

So let the beggar’s staff be here. 

That weapon faithful to his grasp. 

That good support for every mile, 

Till Death had orders to unclasp 
His hand, and let both rest awhile. 

He and the World of mutual care 
Were weary: lay him low at noon: 

And the luxurious spring may spare 
Some leaves or grass to hide him soon. 

His life had neither^blame nor praise ; 

He only was a Man—a German ; 

No Poet names him in his lays, 

No priest prepares his funeral sermon. 

The pertny thrown him in the sand 
From the proud carriage whirling by 
Was all that iinm his fatherland 
He got, except the leave to die. 
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Men spoke to him of Heaven, but they 
Themselves seem’d doubly fond of earth; 
He thought they used the stones to pay 
The People’s debt for money’s worth. 

For he had felt his whole life long, 

How something was from some one due : 
And Poverty must needs be strong 
To bear the yoke of slavery too.; 

Sleep well, poor naked human clay! 

Mind not the shroud they have forgotten- 
There’s not a Prince, on God’s last day. 
Whose satin cerements won’t be rotten. 


FROM THE NORSE. 

0 THEE of Igdrasil, deep-rooted down in Hela’s deaiH-realms ; whose 
boughs fill all immensity, and reach to heaven. Tree of Existence, 
ever-growing, ever-dying; mounting out of deep death-kingdoms, and 
deciduous returning thither; old, oldest, yet ever new; another, yet 
the same. From the Fates at Mimer’s Well, deep watering thy lowest 
roots, up to me thy outmost leaf, one of thy million million leaves I 

Who shall express in human numbers, in words of man, thy many¬ 
voiced unfathomable music, storm-toned, which is the speech of gods! 
From of old thou wert; in the beginnings of the morning; when 
being first was. Lo I, I am of yesterday, and pass swiftly: how 
shall I speak or sing? 

Can I read this picture-writing of a world; written letter to us from 
the gods ? O earth, thou earth, my godlike %nother, what art thou, who 
in such sort seemest,—green-mantled, rock-crowx^d, necklaced with 
diamond-glancing streams? To me, O divine mother, to me thou 
speakest: how shall 1 dare to comprehend thee ? 

Comprehend the incomprehensible? Mark down in music-notes 
the great song of thunder and the tempests ? What*i^uman History, 
and the storm of nations in their paroxysm means ? O Tree of Ex¬ 
istence, wide-waving are thy boughs 5 wild-sounding, ever onward, out 
of old eternity; and all man’s speech is little, is dumb, aftd nothing I 

We will sit by the tombs of our fathers; we will sit silent, looking 
up at the firmament of heaven. Silent, for what Vord is there ? 
Silent they sleep there; their overwearied dust reposing; fruit which 
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the Life-tree of Immensity has dropped. They have done their speak¬ 
ing, their working, and enduring, and the sound they made is done; 
part of human history in eternity, unchangeable as the highest God. 

O fathers, O our fathers, that were alive in love, and sorrow, and 
sore labour, even as we! Beep now is such rest; most deep! The 
stars also rest. Loud are many things, and pass swiftly; but silent, 
changeless, are these two: the divine stars above us, the divine 
sepulchres below. Eternal stars, eternal spirits of our loved ones. All 
hail in silence; fit word of salutation there is none. 

And yet arise, O soul; to speak also is thy task. Unnumbered 
harmonies quiver through that tempest-tone of Igdrasil, like light¬ 
ning-streaks in the black of thunder,—as beautiful os they, as ter¬ 
rible as they. Canst thou not snatch a unison with some of them ? 
Come, venture, dare: thy voice too becomes eternal, port of Ig¬ 
drasil, and of the stars and graves, and all treasuries of the gods. 


LUKE IIANSELLIN’S HAMMER. 

DY ALFRED WIllTEUEAD. 


Nearly everything seemed old in the old city of C The walls, 

the churches, the gates, the towers, the inhabitants, were all very 
old. The latter might have begun to flourish about the time the first 
stone of the venerable cathedral was deposited in the presence of 

King Etholdred. The old people of C-were tlie oldest ever seen, 

and some of the very children appeared stricken in years on the day 
of their christening. Grandfathers and grandmothers were as plentiful 
as blackberries. Old images of saints, quite blind, and disabled in 
every limb by stress of time, were squeezed into little recesses at 
the corners of the several thoroughfares ; headless and noseless 
knights, with their legs crossed, and their feet trampling on the 
stony fleeces of certain myaterious lambkins, reposed in the vestibule 
of St. Mary’s; gro^sque features grinned over doorways; carved 
enigmas greeted you at every turning; the quaint pump, called 
« ADller’s Conduit,” immortalised a licensed vintner who munificently 
caused it to be erected at his own cost in the year of our Xiord 1120; 
human bones and Roman coins were being constantly dug out of the 
Abbey gardenss and, to sum up all, the famous Allied was alleged to 
have concluded his plan for the recovery of his kingdom while con¬ 
fined, for committing an act of vagrancy, in the city roundhouse. 

C--was not so large that individual peculiarity and character 

were lost in it, nor so small that the personal demerits of the respec¬ 
tive residents afforded the principal topic of popular discussion. 
There was a gravity, a mute sobriety about all the people, which 
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might be traced, perhaps, to the solid and sombre stjle of architecture 

to which from infancy (if the good people of C--could be said to 

have been ever infants) their minds and eyes were habituated, and 
bore, as it were, a sort of sympathy. The tradesmen cherished a 
certain monastic severity of visage: barbers thtre were not the 
barbers of all the rest of the world, pragmatically briqk and chatty; 
no, upon their blocks ** deliberation sat,** and serious composure 
directed the lathering brush and razor. Two windmills, situated on 
an eminence overlooking the town, were the only apparently active 
agents in the vicinity; for the barges that occasionally descended the 
river were mere burdens on the deliberate bosom of the tide$ borne 
on sluggishly by the retarded current. But all over the city, at 
morn, at noon, at eve, at night, in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, was heard the sound of Luke Hwsellin*s hammer, and it 
went—rap'tap*a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; rap-tap-a-rap, iap-tap, tap- 
tap. 

Luke Hansellin had a long nose, supporting a pair of heavy metal 
spectacles, through which darted a brace of eyes, grey and flashing. 
The lower part of his foi'ehead overhung like the eaves of his own 
house, and was adorned with tluck coarse bristles, projecting Uke the 
loose straws of an old thatched corn-rick. His shop abutted on the 
main street, wliich was a narrow long strip of nubbled pavement, 
interposing between two irregular lines of tumble-down edifices, with 
windows of all shapes and widths, and with the upper stories pushed 
out some feet beyond the basement. Everybody knew Luke Han¬ 
sellin, and everybody heard his hammer. From early dawn he was 
seen, a gaunt shape, by the side of a long chest, assiduously beating 
in smaU nails, which he arranged in black rows with the utmost 
rapidity and precision. A little sable cap perched pertly on one side 
of his head appeared mocking his lugubrious employment, and a 
lambent smile, which occasionally burst out into a paroxysm of the 
risible muscles, played fitfully about his visage, whilst he prosecuted, 
with grim sedulity, liis interesting occupation. At times he would 
convey the lid of one of his coflins, emblazoned with a glaring plate 
bearing the name, the years, and date of the demise of the future 
tenant, into one corner of his shop, and retreating to some distance, 
like a painter surveying his handiwork, regard it with an air of self- 
satisfied and complaint gratulation. In fine, Luke Hansellin was an 
undertaker, and he took delight in his*craik His lank jaws and 
cadaverous countenance rendered him, above tdl others, personally 
qualified to superintend the final offices of earthly solicitude towards 
the bygone, his tall lean anatomy being, from shoulder to heel, in no 
respect better furnished with fleshy proportions than the macerated 
victims whose obsequies it was his business, and •we may add his 
diversion, to regulate. The whistle of the husbandifian at the tail of 
his plough, the merry stave of the home-returiiing woodman, the 
lusty ahoy-ho of the seaman weighing anchor, the cheerful hiss of the 
sturdy groom, the rollicking canzonet of a fusileer on furlough, were 
never more hearty than Luke Ifansellin’s rub of the hands when one 
of his freeholds were ready for the reception of its* occupant. But 
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there was one occasion when he laboured with even 'greater alacrity 
than he was wont, his hammer fell with even greater rapidity than 
usual, and with a surer smile ; he allowed not the slightest intermis¬ 
sion to bis work; he began and finished his job in one day; he would 
not be interrupted ;—and on the following afternoon he interred his 
wife t His establisliment was closed up at an earlier hour that even¬ 
ing ; and he was observed, at an unseasonable period, stealing privily 
into his abode with a long-necked vessel, containing, it was supposed 
and reported,'an alcoholic compound. 

The city claiming Luke for a native was the scene of about as much 
cunning and forestalling, pride and persecution, as other places of 
equal importance in the census. Every body was striving for him¬ 
self ; and the race was not always who should outstrip the other in 
generous competition, but who, by tripping up or jolting against his 
opponents, should get hold of and run off with the golden apple. 
Luke Hansellin mingled little with the world around him ; he was too 
busily engaged in providing long homes for the departed to heed the 
pranks of the surviving. He was, moreover, a creature wrapped up 
in himself ; the world and he had nothing in common. A poor student 
was the only companion of his leisure; and this youth he had taken to 
his bosom to keep his heart alive. Frankland was young, energetic, 
ambitious, and full of hope; Luke the contrary. The undertaker 
regarded alike the machinations of the vicious, the pomp of the opulent, 
and the vanities of the gay; but his pupil yearned for riches, that he 
might stand forth in the world in a light which all people respected, 
but which, as Luke informed him, was rarely found blending with the 
purer ray of genius or merit. 

Dull and monotonous as was the course of life rather followed than 

pursued by the good people of the city of C-, yet occasions offered 

when feasts and capers entertained the saturnine burgesses, and made 
them sport. The great lord occasionally vouchsafed to announce his 
will that rejoicings should be made, a son having been born or come 
of age, or another year having descended upon his patrician shoulders. 
At these merry-makings heifers were roasted whole, Damons, with 
their hands tied behind them, plunged their visages in treacle to fetch 
up silver from the bottom of a basin, and Cliloes raced for linen and 
fiannel petticoats. The houses were decorated with banners, and car¬ 
riages containing the Duke jind his family, succeeded by bis domestics, 
paraded the highways. Damsds ciune from afar, all gaily clad, and 
the old mother gave out Tim’s best coat that he might with credit 
mingle in the country dance or revel in the jig. Lass and swain 
went whispering face to face—old men skipped from their stools and 
frisked about without crutches—my Lord led off with Miss Susan of 
the Bull—my Lady poussetted with the farrier—the parson pledged 
to Farmer Rdp&—and following out the text that the **lion shall lie 
down with the lamb,” the goose and the fox united, for the tenant 
hob-nobbed with his landlord’s attorney. All was merry; but above 
all the shouts of jollity and the honest roar of thoughtless mirth was 
distinctly heard the sound of Luke HanscUin’s hammer, going— 
rap-tap-a-rap, r^p-tap, tap-tap ; rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap. 
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Betrothed to a fair girl who^ name was Sophia Maberley, the 
student we have mentioned as Luke's companion was felicita^ by 
the conviction that he entirely possessed her heart’s most constant 
thoughts and affection. Both were exceedingly poor, although 
rumours went abroad that Sophia’s father, at the time of his death, 
had money in the bank, and farmed some fifteen hundred acres. 
She was very young then, and remembered nothing of her early 
life but the vision of a kind and comely man who was accustomed to 
take her from her sleep, and weep over her, and kiss her; but he 
went away, and his place was supplied by an ill-favoui^d hag, in the 
shape of an aunt, who scowled on her and beat her whenever she in¬ 
quired about the missing apparition which was once so good«to her. 
The nature of kindness she was soon enabled to comprehend, by con¬ 
trasting it with the cruelty she was doomed to endure at the hands of 
the people, her relations, who, as they said, “ kept the slut from the 
workhouse,” subjecting her to the most harsh control, and degrading 
her to the condition of a mere menial. But better days were in store 
for her: at eight years of age, a lady, the widow of an officer in the 
army, who had lost her husband and tliree only sons in action, 
engaged her os her “ little maid; ” and with her, the good, the meek, 
the mournful Mrs. Apsland, Sophia lived, first as attendant, and then 
as companion, up to the date of our narrative. To Mrs. Apsland 
Sophia was indebted, not only for the protection of a friend and the 
refuge of a home, but for sound instruction in the most useful 
branches of education, and a pleasant proficiency in what are called 
accomplishments. She was sweet-tempered, quiet-footed, gentle¬ 
handed, calm, and rather pretty than handsome. Her hair was light 
auburn; her eye-brows were rather deeper shaded than her hair; 
her eyes were mild hazel; she was slender though full; fond of birds 
and domestic animals; did every thing silently; and the smile on her 
lips as she sat at needlework with her mistress, whom she loved, 
approached so near the very perfection of angelic loveliness, that 
Mrs. Apsland oftentime suspended her hemming for awhile, and, 
unseen, gazed on her fondly through her glasses, until the girl raised 
up her eyes, and then the old lady would smile in return, and say, 
** The Lord’s will be done, my maid I ” and sigh, and resume her 
pastime. Sophia was not quite happy; for though at first she had 
discouraged Edward Frankland, and declared she would inform her 
lady if he ventured to trespass beyond the garden wall on any future 
occasion, yet the youth h^ so frequently repented and repeated the 
offence, that all ordinary modes of expiation were totally superseded, 
and in pure mercy she concealed his temerity from her who on all 
other occasions was the mistress of her every thought and action. 

About half a mile from the little cottage occupied by Mrs. Aps¬ 
land was the park lodge of a considerable estate, to«which belonged a 
noble mansion just visible amongst the trees from tlie old high road. 
There resided ^uire Maberley, ^phia’s uncle, who was a magistrate 
sitting at quarter-sessions, and having three fine daughters, who 
always held the plate at charitable collections, and were the first to 
introduce and circulate the London fashions every semn amongst the 
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“ respectability*’ of the city of C——. These ladies, with their papa 
and mamma, looked down with profound contempt upon poor Sophy 
whenever they chanced to approach the church*porch together, for 
the little plain secluded pew allotted to Mrs. Apsland and her favourite 
was altogether despicable contrasted with the sky-blue cushions and 
yielding velvet hassocks adorning the close-curtained “box” of the 
“ Bdaberleys of the Thoms.” Their “ turn-out,** too, with liveries of 
green and gold, invariably collected a crowd of staring townspeople 
whenever ^ey went shopping; and a big footman asking beliind 
them, with silver-headed pole, when they went out walking, in¬ 
fallibly drew after them a concourse of urchins, who delighted to 
survey his flesh-coloured silks, and loved to throw themselves in his 
way with a view of rubbing their dirty physiognomies against the 
smooth plush of his radfant inexpressibles. But the climax of all the 
glories of the young gentlewomen of “ The Thorns’* partook of tlie 
parade and sparkle of a military spectacle. The 2()bth, changing 
quarters, were marching through the streets of the city, drums beat¬ 
ing, fifes screeching, trumpets blowing, bassoons grumbling, triangles 
clinking, cymbals clashing, bayonets glittering, swords jingling, feet 
tramping, and colours flying, when the Colonel cried “ Halt !** and up 
he went to the Miss Maberleys, who, gracefully grouped in an open 
carriage, were surveying the troops through opcra-glassce. The 
gallant officer made a gesture, and several of the officers immediately 
joined him. Then to have seen the proud eyes of the ladies as they 
glanced hither and thither, one dallying with the tassel of her parasol, 
another playing with her raven tresses, while a third, in transport, 
presented a moss-rose to the Major. Sap})ho crowned with laurel was 
a mere ovation; this was a triumph. All the world and his wife were 
there to witness their exaltation. TJicy were indisputably the belles 
of the place. Away went the military to the air of “ The girls we 
leave behind w,’* and a troop of mounted civilians pressed their 
chargers eagerly forward to escort the young ladies on their return to 
the Hall. Tlieir father talked and shook hands with oU the elite; 
and a small brass band, composed of three emaciated minstrels, com¬ 
mencing an obstreperous sort of ballad upon the retirement of the 
red-coated orchestra (with the remote design of causing the transfer 
of a few halfpence from other people’s pockets to their own), were 
forthwith stigmatised by the wortliy justice of the peace os a trio of 
vile ragamuffins, seized u{^n, captured, and conveyed, with their 
dingy and dented bugles, into the presence of the constable. The 
scene was indeed niost gay and animating; a great many invited a 
great many others to dinner; Sir Benjamin rode over an old widow 
woman, cursing her for being in the way; and everything went on os 
admirably as could be. But all this while, unheeded though heard, 
continued the c^^less monotony of Luke Haiisellin’s hammer—rap- 
tap-a-tap, rap-tap, tap-tap; rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap. 

A twelvemonth had scarce elaps^ after the above memorable event 
when news arrived of a great battle having been fought at some place 
with a prodigious name, in which the 2C)0th sorely suflered; and dis¬ 
may became des^r when it was discovered that the chances of war 
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had actually jilted the three Miss Maheri^s, of The of 

every one of their lovers—Miss Jaqe of the C^lonhl, Miss^Matilda ai 
the Mfyor, and Miss Euphemia of the senior Lieutenant, who Was 
just about to purchase a captaincy, and had therefore saved a thou^ 
sand pounds by having his brains blown out before the cheque could 
be drawn upon his J^ndon bankers. Abundance of tears wa% of 
course, shed; the young ladies never .ceasing their sobs and lament¬ 
ations until company retired, renewing them a^ain with profuse 
showers whenever the footman announc^ a condoling visitor. 

Squire Maberley, their father, had not always occupied the proud' 
position to which he was then exalted. Many middle-aged people 
remembered him when a young man; and they, one and asserted 
that he invariably played second fiddle to his brother Robert, de¬ 
ceased, whose daughter they alleged was grievonsly misused; some^ 
indeed, who had survived their discretion, absolutely averring, when 
stimulated by cordials, that The Thorns” was no other than the 
rightful property of the pretty maiden, and confounding their buttons 
if some day she would not dash through the lodge gates in a carriage 
and six. Of course, there were different and Avers opinions upon 
this subject, but all agreed that Torney Williams knew more of the 
matter than any other man in th^ country, the censorious not hesi¬ 
tating to put their own construction upon the fact, that Mr. Williams, 
from a mere pettifogger and wretched wrangler in the city police 
court, hod enjoyed, for eighteen years, the cream of the legal business 
of the place, being town clerk, clerk to the guardians (which duties 
he discharged by substitute), clerk to the paving and lighting com¬ 
mittee, clerk to this,, and clerk to that, and clerk to nearly all the 
turnpike trusts out of the city. Mr. Williams*8 office was in Abbey 
Laue—a large red brick house to the right from the High Street, with 
green curtains at the lower windows, and a plate on the door with 
the name almost obliterated. The front entrance descended one step, 
and down that step, some twenty years before, had descended Mr. 
Vincent Maberley (not then besquired), to consult Mr. Williams upon 
some mattei*s appertaining to the law. Mr. Maberley was in deep 
mourning for tlie loss of his brother, who bad just died suddenly. 
Mr. Williams was lolling opposite, and looking steadfastly into the 
fire, when his patron knocked with his knuckles at the door of hie 
private room, and, starting up with a surprised air of alacrity, he 
mollified liis voice into a languishing ax:^ gentlemanly Come in,” 
and, brushing up liis hair, prepared to receive his visitor. 

Well,” said Mr. Maberley, looking eagerly towards the attorney, 

“ have you done it ?” 

** You see those ashes—the tinder. It is done; Tve burnt them. It’s 
all right,” replied Williams, pointing to the grate, where the black¬ 
ened remains of certain papers were gradually letting, out the sparks 
that still twinkled amongst them. 

‘‘ Then all is sure, Williams—every thing, eh?” followed Mr. Ma¬ 
berley, gaily, after eying the embers. “ Your fortune is made, then ? 
Are the others ready?” • 

“Not quite; I’ll send them up this evening,” returned Williams, 
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looking thoughtful. ** But I’ye been thinking two thousand pounds 
is too little for this business, sir. Give me three. 1 must demand 
it” 

“ Demand it ? Well, you shall have it; but you must remember, 
Mr. Williams, that now, not onl^ am I in your power as far as this 
estate is concerned, but you are m mine, even to the extent of the 
gibbet,” said Mr. Maberley, folding his arms, and smiling signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Williams shrank, and turned away. 

Well, wbll,” continued Mr. Maberley, ** let us not talk this way. 
You shall have the sum; but be cautious. I can make you rich. But 
don't'attempt to dictate to me, Williams, or —” 

**1, sir, 1 /*—interrupted the attorney, in an apologetic tone, and 
passing his hands rapidly one over the other. 

^*No matter,” rejoined the former. ^^Be cautious, I say again. 
Get the other papers ready; let me have‘them to-night. When you 
want your money you’ve only to speak. But no dictation ; I have 
treated you confidentially; and if you act wisely you may be confi¬ 
dent of my countenance: if not, easily and indisputably as those 
documents were consumed will I consume you.” And laying his hand 
softly on the attorney’s shoulder, Mr. Maberley looked deliberately 
in his face until the lawyer’s eyes fell, and repeating “ Be cautious,” 
disappeared. 

Williams stood for a moment entranced, and then slank into the 
chair in which he hod been sitting before Mr. Maberley’s entrance, 
with the demeanour and look of a flagellated cur. On a sudden, 
leaping up, and trying the door that it was fast, and nobody listening, 
he drew forth some papers from the huge pocket of his dressing-gown, 
and beating them three or four times against the palm of his left 
hand, exclaimed, ** You be cautious, or —I’ll not be humbled too low 
—for you. bo you threaten me ? Take care, my lord, or, as you 
say;” and binding the papers round and round with red tape, mut¬ 
tering the while, he unlocked a tin box at the side of the apartment, 
and another within it, and yet a third within that, in the latter of 
which he deposited the documents, relocking and restoring the two 
to their former place within the larger one, which he also carefully 
fastened. 

But all this came to pass nearly twenty years ago; since which Mr. 
Williams had become a great man, with the character withal of a 
very griping and penurious one. Edward Frankland, the student, 
doomed by ill-fortHine to see all his industry and acquirements un¬ 
availing, occupied the post of principal clerk (although an admitted 
attorney himself) in Mr. Williams’ office, at a salary something less 
than the wages usually paid to a glazier’s foreman. Experience had 
convinced him ef the truth of what he had frequently read, namely, 
that neither shining parts, intelligence, nor perseverance, is worth 
much in the absence of interest and pecuniary pretension. Of a 
good family he had been left an orphan, and mankind had consist¬ 
ently shut their dqors against him. He was proud and high-spirited, 
and when cast upon the world was in due time made acquainted 
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with the fact that his natiTitj was accompanied hj no fayourable 
circQmstances, his horoscope distinguished bj no pleasurable phe¬ 
nomena in the shape of silver spoons; at the time of his birth eveiy 
one of the astrological Twelve Houses appear to have been let to 
respectable tenants; and not a star in the ascendant was condescending 
or civil enough to accommodate him with a lodging. Arguing from 
his fate, however, he conjectured he was bom under Saturn, who is 
said to preside over the destinies of all the sons and daughters of 
Miserrimus. Of a surety, calamity had brought him^up by hand; 
and it was a marvel to all who knew his rearing that he had waxed 
into manhood without a curved spine, bowed legs, and two or three 
of his limbs distorted. Sophia loved him for the dangers he had 
passed,*’ not less than for the perils he was prepared to encounter. 
Under Luke Hansellin’s roof Frankland had found a shelter and 
a refuge; and he regai’ded the old man with on intensity of affec¬ 
tion as fervent as that of a child for its father. Luke Hansellin had 
gathered philosopliy from his trade. Youtli, hope, love, he consi¬ 
dered scarce worth five minutes’ purchase. Wedded, before he be¬ 
came of age, to the playmate of his boyhood, he had been blessed with 
six sons and one daughter, and a wife (his ^rst wife), a creature of 
cxeollont sense, and incomparably dutiful. His boys sprang up to 
youth, and two of them to m&nhood, all he could desire; toe girl, 
like a blooming Hower among the sturdier shrubs, flourished in virnn 
pride and beauty. Luke was proud of his family; and though his 
Jetty’s tresses became sprinkled with grey, her eyes less dazzling, 
and her comjdexion less clear and roseate, he liked to hear his neigh¬ 
bours say she was a smart woman, though the compliment was gene- 
mlly accompanied with a sly nod and a good-humoured expression of 
astonishment at what she could have seen in him to allure her into 
wedlock. The chances of life at that time were decidedly in favour 
of his reaching a good old age, surrounded by his children. On the 
twentieth anniversary of his wedding-day the whole' family sat down 
to dinner, nine of them; and that very morning Luke concluded ar¬ 
rangements for his two eldest sons to enter into business. The 
mortality of the city maintained a respectable and remunerative 
average; and what with sudden deaths now and then, occasional ac¬ 
cidents, and the judicious cultivation by toe physicians of a few 
contagious maladies, things went on thrivingly. Luke, in point of 
fact, w'as well to do in the world; but im seven mouths from that 
period he was a lone man. One by one his lads dropped into the 
grave; his girl had better have so done earlier: liis wife, worn out 
and broken-hearted, sank under their mutual affictions, and one 
after the other they all disappeared. Luke looked around him, and 
they were gone; their names were all struck out on the fly-leaf of 
his old bible: and on counting up his years of life he fpund himself a 
widower and the survivor of Ids whole family at thirty-eight. Alone 
in the world, lie took unto himself, in evil hour, his housekeeper to 
wife, who produced to him a multitudinous progeny of troubles and ^ 
annoyances, but fortunately no heirs male or female successors to 
carry down to posterity the virtues of their unruly obstreperous 
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Whose constitution held out bo long, in spite of the potency of 
her constant draughts, that Luke, began to despair of ever seeing the 
last of her, but was happily depriv^ of the society and comfort of 
bis affectionate consort after thirty-two years of connubial bondage, 
during which time peace was never known to enter into his habita¬ 
tion. Luke, as we previously hinted, underwent this bereavement 
with consummate fortitude, solacing himself with liberal supplies of 
that cordial mixture which had lent its aid, though tardily, to relieve 
liim of his objectionable helpmate. Tlie tears Luke shed upon this 
occasion might have been decanted into a very minute vessel, and 
his sobs were far less sonorous than the laughter in which he immo¬ 
derately indulged, lie never once thought of embalming her and 
preserving her remains in a glass case, nor, wrung with anguish, did 
he by any means invoke her shade •, on the contrary, he committed 
her to the earth with the utmost alacrity, and never more cheerfully- 
disbursed a pecuniary demand than when he liquidated the charges 
of the mutes and the sexton. His paroxysms of grief were neiUier 
ungovernable nor incessant; and as for the hair he tore out by the 
roots, it was hardly worth mentioning. 

To pride, parade, and pomp, there were no more disagreeable and 
inopportune associations than those inseparable from the rap-tap-a-rap, 
rap-tap, tap-tap, of Luke llansellin’s halnmcr. Oppression occasionally 
held its hand when those sounds smote its ear. The mother upon the 
day of her child’s christening, when all her friends were about her, 
removed her baby’s hood, and looked in its face, and sighed, and drew 
nearer to her husband, hearing Luke at his work; and the bride and 
her groom, when the merry peal of bells was ringing, and, all in light 
raiment, the company thronged about the festive board in joy and 
hilarity, glanced, perhaps unconsciously, at each other, when, in an 
interval of mirth, rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap, reminded them of a 
more solemn ceremony. In sunshine, when horses and carriages were 

busiest in the streets, and the city of C-was as full of life as it 

ever vouchsafed to admit, on market-days, or when the judges came 
on the circuit, Luke Hanscllin’s hammer knew no intermission of 
labour; and even early in the morning, when the grand jury and the 
gentry folks, their lordships, the sheriffs, and the two members, and 
the pleasure-exhausted sons and daughters of prosperity, broke up the 
entertainments of the assize ball (and the friendless felon tum^ on 
his prison straw), still rapidly went on the old man’s clatter, and the 
jaded damsels drew their shawls about them, and felt cold in their 
trinkets and finery. But it was otherwise with others. To some 
that hammer told of hope and peace; and wan shapes looked in at 
Hansellin’s doorway, coveting the resting-place preparing for another. 

One evening Edward Frankland had just returned from the office, 
bringing tidin|(k of the sudden indisposition of Mr. 'Williams, his prin¬ 
cipal, when a maid-servant appeared at Luke Hansellin’s shop, beseech¬ 
ing Luke’s presence^,in the name of her master, at Hr. Willies’ house 
^immediately. Conjecture was quite at fault as to the meaning of this 
summons; but taking Frankland’s advice, Luke threw off his apron, 
hurried on bis, coat, ftnd hastened away. He found Mr. Williams in 
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his private room, a doctor at his side, and a basin containing a large 
quantity of blood on the table. He had just been bled till he faint^ 
and he was looking about' him with that uncertain expression in his 
eyes common to persons on such occasions. Observing Luke, he mo¬ 
tioned the doctor to retire, and, pointing to a chair intimated a wish 
that Luke would be seated. 

“ Surely he is going to give me an order for his coffin,” thought 
Luke; but he was mistaken. 

“ Ml*. Hauscllin,” said the attorney, pressing an orange to his 
parched lips, ** I owe you a debt of gratitude which I am anxious to 
acknowledge before it is too late; and through you 1 desire to«make 
repoi'ation to an innocent being whom, at the instigation of a villain, 
I have foully wronged. I may not live till morning!” 

Luke listened attentively, and perceiving the attorney pointed to a 
bunch of keys, reached them to him without saying a word. 

‘‘ This key,” proceeded Mr. Williams, “ will open that box, and two 
others within it, one in the other. You will find some papers in the 
inner box of all. Unlock them, and take out the papers.” 

Luke did as he was told, in silence, and produced the papers as he 
was directed. 

“ That night I never shall forget,” said Mr. Williams. “ These 
papers I should liave burnt. They belonged to the late Mr. Maberley, 
the squire’s brother, Sophia Maberley’s father.” 

Luke drew his chair nearer. “ Yes, sir, yes.” 

“ You must divulge no particle of what I tell you till I am no 
more. Why I tell you, you shall briefly know. * The Thoms,* and 
all the property'about it, demised to the elder Mr. Maberley by no 
relative, but a friend, and here bequeathed to his only daughter, 
Sophia, under trust of Squire Maberley and another, since dead, be¬ 
longs to no one but that girl.** 

Luke clasped his hands, and exclaiming, “ Merciful God! how are 
things brought to light,” stai'fcd up, and strode about the apartment 
for some minutes, uttering plaintive noises resembling something be* 
tween sobbing and laughter. 

** I was to have burnt the deed, I say—was promised and received 
throe thousand pounds for consuming it—but did not consume it; for 
at the moment that I held it dangling above tbc embers, and was about 
to extinguish the poor girl’s claim for ever, I heard the sound of your 
hammer, and it touched me; for I thoughtt)f that final state, to which 
1 am now approaching, when Hanselliu’s hammgr would beat its 
changes on my coffin, and I relented. I only did part of justice then 
by not destroying this document. Take it, and do the rest. I heard 
your hammer but this moment, and I then resolved to clear my breast 
to you.” Exhausted by Ins efforts to speak, the att^ney sank back 
in his chair, and upon the doctor being called in, was Rhind insensible. 
Hansellin rolled together the parchments, and thrusting them in his 
bosom, between his shirt and waistcoat, buttoning his coat tightly over 
them, disoppeared. 

The following was a sunless day, succeeded by a Quil cold autumnal 
evening. No rain had fallen, though the clouds hud •been lowering 
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unce the morning. From the citj of C—, over the moor, the road 
could be seen for a great distance, covered with light dust and wheel- 
marks, suggestive of sundry musings to the meditative wanderer. 
Here and there lights were beginning to appear in the distant cottage 
windows, and the clumps of trees that skirted the moor began to fill 
up the vast interstices of their leaves with solid darkness, until they 
assumed the appearance of a mass of gloom. The mists scudded 
rapidly, now and then a drop fell, but the wind, rising, dissipated 
the collectix^ vapours. A house-dog barking, or the shrill and 
grating discord of a rusted well-handle, employed in winding up 
the tttrdy bucket, were all the noises that interrupted silence. The 
solitariness of the scene was too much even for solitude, and the 
soul yearned for the companionship of towns. But presently the 
sound of wheels was heard, increasing and increasing, nearer and 
nearer, until a handsome travelling carriage with four horses came 
dashing by, on the last stage from London to The Thorns.”^ The 
ladies within were laughing merrily, but a middle-aged, well-lwking, 
gentlemanly man, habited in a white great coat, and a white hat with 
a crape band, was leaning back moodily, his arms folded, and was 
apparently in deep thought. The last milestone was the third from 
the city, and intimated that they were within a mile and a half of the 
lodge. They were now in sight of Mrs. Apsland’s cottage, and the 
conversation of the ladies immediately turned upon the surprise and 
astonishment their cousin Sophia, in her plain printed calico gown, 
would infallibly evince if suddenly introduced to the gay salons of 
London, which they, on the contrary, were just leaving, to recruit 
themselves, after indulging in the paradisaical enjoyments of “ the 
season.” There was something singularly untidy, however, about 
Mrs. Apsland’s cottage. The green fence was torn down, the garden 
trampled and heaped together. This they could see, even in the 
dusk, as the carriage drew up at tlie pork gates. 

The footman, alighting, rang long And lustily at the great bell, 
which was suspended on one side of the lodge, and was accustomed 
to summon the porter, but no porter on this occasion presented him¬ 
self. Again and again the same clamorous application was repeated, 
with no better success; until Squire Maberley, worked up into a state 
of intense anger, leaped from the carriage, and, trying the entrance 
for foot-passengers, found it open. Chafed with rage, he knocked 
violently at the lodge doorf but echo was liis only answer. Proceeding 
up the path, he then directed his steps to the mansion, and was astonr 
ished to find it beautifully illuminated within, and the lawn fantastically 
ornamented with a commodious tent, beneath which was collected 
a crowd of persons, who were listening to Luke HanselUn in the act 
of executing a bravura, which was no sooner concluded than a fellow 
jumped upon 4he table, and brandishing a goblet, gave in a loud 
voice ** Success to our lady of The Thorns, Sophia Maberley ; ” upon 
which the most vociferous shouting rent the air, continuing for some 
minutes, and probably intended to continue longer, but that a buzz 
went suddenly cifculating through the assembly, and several voices 
cried “ the Squire! ” ** the Squire 1 ” In a moment all was silent; 
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and Luke Hansellin, in reply to the demand of Mr. Maberley, What 
is all this, fellow ? What do you liere in my house and grounds ? ” 
advanced to the justice of the peace, and leading him aside, whispered 
** Williams is dead, and has confessed. The papers you supposed 
were burnt are in possession of your niece. Retire, while you may, 
without insultand waving the people away, who were beginning 
to practise a popular mode of notifying their disapproval of men 
or things, he accompanied the conscience-striken and bewildered 
squire to the gates, with a recommendation that he shoidd drive to an 
hotel for the night, until every thing could bo explained to his satis¬ 
faction. The great people of “The Thorns” reposed that night at 
the “ Original Red Lion.” 

The truth of the matter was, Luke Hansellin had made no secret 
of the information and authority he had received from Mr. Williams 
immediately intelligence had arrived of the demise of that gentleman, 
which took place al^ut two hours after his interview with the under¬ 
taker. Getting wind, wildfire furnishes but an inefficient imago to 
represent the expedition with which the news was disseminated. 
Luke’s shop was besieged, and the throng increasing, it was found 
expc<Uent to accede to their tumultuous demand, which was, that they 
should be instantly conducted by Frankland or Luke himself to the 
residence of the pretty heiress, and there be permitted to express 
their congratulations after their own fashion. Arrived, a bonfire was 
projected, and tlie palings were pulled down, as wo have described. 
Enthusiasm was the order of the day. Sophia and her good pro¬ 
tectress, alarmed at first, were escorted in triumph to the hall. The 
squire’s servants capitulated at once, delivering up the keys and pos¬ 
session with the utmost alacrity, accompanied with voluble expressions 
of wonder not unmingled with satisfaction. The whole of that night 
and the following day, even to the hour when the Squire announced 
his arrival, were given up to merry-making and festivity. But the 
tender heart of Sophia was sorrowful for her relatives, and as soon os 
she heard of the unceremonious manner in which they had been dis¬ 
missed, she commissioned Frankland to wait upon them, and invite 
them to take up their residence at the mansion, her comfort requiring 
no larger establishment than Mrs. Apsland’s cottage. It was found 
impossible, however, under the circumstances to deliver this message 
until the following morning, when, upon making enquiry at the hotel, 
Frankland was given to understand thaff the Squire and the ladies 
had departed in a post>chaise, before sunrise, direc^for the metropolis. 
Further traces of them were for some time lost, until credible infor¬ 
mation reached England that Mr. Maberley was still in good plumage 
on the other side of the Atlantic, having “ gained golden opinions of 
all sorts of men” by being the first to suggest the principle of “re¬ 
pudiation” to the honourable state of Pennsylvania. *Miss Euphemia 
espoused a very considerable proprietor of black stock in the shape of 
negroes, and brown stock in the shape of tobacco; Miss Jane was 
“bought in” by her father against two bidders; and Miss Matilda 
eloped with a colonel at New York, who, with evfiry other qualifica¬ 
tion of a gentleman, had the additional good sense to ainite himself to 
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one who possessed every requisite of a wife but industry, cheerfulness, 
economy, geneiwity, and good temper. 

Sophia, in due course of time, became Mrs. Frankland, and “The 
Thoms” a temple of goodness and benevolence. Mrs. Apsland still 
survives ; but the coffiu>maker has gone to his account, leaving this 
admonitory exhortation to his youthful friends, and all within range 
of his influence, that they should live as though they constantly heard 
Luke Ilansellin’s hammer going — rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; 
rap-tap-a-rap,'rnp-tap, tap-tap. 


GOOD DEEDS SELF-REWARDING. 

BY RICHARD HOWITT. 

“ Our neighbour’s gate,” an old man said. 
All anxiously upon his bed, 

“ Stood open wide, yet when T pass’d 
At eve, I did not make it fust. 

“ Some evil, or some careless folk 
So left it,” he continuing spoke : 

“ And all his cattle qre the morn 
Will revel in his standing corn. 

How could I pass it thus, and see ? 

And yet, the thing concerns not me: 

The Man is absent, but liis men 
Should stop all mischief there and then. 

“ And 80 tho^ might, and all be well: 

I trqst ’tis so, but cannot tell; 

I trust — and yet that com is bread 
Wherewith the hungry must be fed. 

“•This autumn night the air is chill: 

With boar-irost white are dale and hill: 
And night-air is a thing to dread : 

And I am old and warm in bed. 
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** And yet it were a grievous loss. 

All that fine com to Farmer Moss.” 

As thus the old man thought and said, 

He sigh'd, and tumbled in his bed. 

“ Well, surely sleep has left these eyes,” — 
The old man groan'd, ** I e'en must rise.” 
For, in despite of age and frost, 

He felt the corn should not be lost. 

‘‘ I e'en must rise, let what will come; 

That crop is worth a serious sum : 

Yet, pause a moment, let me see. 

Would surly Moss do so by me ? 

** Did he not pound my sheep — and fell 
The tree so priz’d above our well — 

And stopp'd the village-road ? The Man 
Still does what worthless mortal can.” 

Uprising to the gate he went. 

Safe made it, and return'd content: 
Return'd content, and somewhat more — 
And slept, where s]|ppt he not before. 

Thenceforth when came that deed to mind, 
It left a pleasant sense behind : 

As violets which have long been dead, 
Surviving sweetness round them shed. 
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ELINOE’S PILGRIMAGE. 

A TALK OF THE DAYS OF EKIZABETH. 

A FL^ASANT and a stirring scene did the pretty Tillage of North 
Mims display, as the bright spring-tide morning broke forth. Pea- 
sants in best array, streaming in from the neighbouring hamlets; 
merry groups in holiday garb, and wearing holiday faces, gathered in 
knots by the road-side; the morrice-dancers gay with silken streamers, 
silver bells, and parti-colourcd kerchiefs, taking their stand on the 
green; while up and down, fully impressed with the dignity of their 
office, though joining right willingly in the merry converse, stalked 
the javelin men, the tallest yeomen of the neighbouring county, all 
dressed in blue coats and crimson scarves, awaiting the orders of the 
sheriff, who, surrounded by tlie neighbouring “gentlemen of worship,” 
sat on his gallant white steed at the foot of the old stone cross, over¬ 
shadowed by the broad banner that flung out its rich blazonry from 
the summit. 

A stirring morning was this, and no wonder, for the Queen’s High¬ 
ness was on her progress toward the mansion of her trusty Chancellor, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, at Gorhambury; and she would come along this 
very road, and through that very village, where the sheriff and his 
men were to meet her, and conduct her into Hertfordshire. More¬ 
over, it was said, that to do honeffir to a worshipful old knight, Sir 
Joscelin Herham, owner of Derham Hall, the Queen’s Highness would 
stop, and take refreshment there, previously to passing onward; so, 
in accordance with the custom of the times, a splendid pageant had 
been prepared. 

Right afore the gate, well guarded by blue-coated serving men, 
stood a stout forester in green plush, with a marvellously outlandish 
cap of green satin, adorned with oak-leaves, and grasping an hercu¬ 
lean club, twined about with ivy, as the representative of the god 
S^lvanus, while beside him, in coat of Lincoln green, and bearing 
his trusty bow, stc^ old England’s cherished hero—the transcript 
of her bold peasantry, even as king Arthur was of her courteous and 
valiant knights—bold Robin Hood. Just withinside the gate, and 
just visible to the admiring crowd, stood the goddess Diana, resplen¬ 
dent in white damask and cloth of gold, surrounded by a bevy of 
wood-nymphs, id green kirtles and scarlet bodices; while Maid Ma¬ 
rian, in gown of Coventry blue, and coif and apron white as snow, 
stoo^ posy, in hand, casting many a wondering look at her classic com¬ 
panion. Just behind, seated on the greensward, carefully conning 
over the speech which he was to deliver in the presence of royalty, 
was Mercury, attired in blue satin doublet lined with cloth of gold, 
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and wearing a cap adorned with indubitable goose-qnills, arranged 
in the form of wings, while in strange confusion around stood ** sal¬ 
vage men,” with huge clubs, and little children with marvellously 
• shining wings, as angels or cupids, just as the taste for the legwdary 
or the classical might predominate. A strange and almost ludicrous, 
though a gay scene, was this, if viewed by the cold eye of reason, full 
of extravagancies and anachronisms, and sins against costume and 
keeping; and how would its apparent childishness have aroused the 
scorn of many a modern critic ? But the age of Elizabeth—that glo¬ 
rious era—was no age of minute and carping criticism. The spirit 
of poetry was abroad, and men strong in poet-faith followed yrhere- 
ever she led, and believed whatever she told. What was incongruity 
to them ? Each quaint and formal personification told its own bright 
tale of }x>etry, each far-fetched allegory became to them a living 
lesson; for imagination was there, harmonising the incongruous, 
beautifying the mean, and glorifying with its own bright hues even 
plush apd whalebone. 

Just withoutsidc the village, so near to Derham Hall that the loud 
exclamations of wonder and delight of the wmting crowd could be 
distinctly heard, stood a low hostel, almost hidden from view by 
shrouding becch-trees; and while in the front room a number of 
peasants were sitting taking refreshment in the inner room, on a 
low bed a young maiden lay sleeping,—yes, there she lay soundly 
sleeping, although there was laughter and loud converse so near, al¬ 
though the slant beams of the early sun were peeping in through the 
lattice, gilding her long tresses, and almost falling on the heavy 
eyelids. 

It was evident that the mistress of the hostel was interested in the 
sleeper, for she stole again and again to the room, and gazed earnestly 
upon her. At length she beckoned an old crono who hod just en¬ 
tered, distaff in hand, although all around were keeping holiday, and 
again cautiously opening the door, entered, followed by the old 
woman. 

** She came here last night, Weary and footsore,” whispered the 
mistress of the hostel, and asked for a night’s lodging, as she was 
bound for London. 1 asked her for what; but she shook her head as 
though loath to speak. At length slie said she was bound on pil¬ 
grimage, and that she had come a long and weary way; but what¬ 
ever befel her she must fulfil her vow.” • 

“ She is none of the common folk,” said the <^ld woman, leaning 
over the sleeper, and attentively looking at the small white hand 
which was pressed tightly on the bosom; these fingers never did 
drudgery. No, no, silk-work and broidery, and such like.” 

“ But look there,” whispered the mistress of the hostel, “ what doth 
she hold so tightly even in sleep ? It is tied roun(> her neck by a 
black ribbon: St. Mary! an’ it should be a reliquoiy!” 

“ Poor maiden, poor maiden, perchance so,” replied the old woman; 
** but did she say aught whereby it might be told she was one 
of • 

“ Nay, she was so very close, and moreover would scarcely have 
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said a word about pilgrimage bad I not asked her what time she 
would be wakened; when she said * Alas! early; and Heaven grant 
me strength to fulfil my pilgrimage.’ Poor maiden, she was so sorely 
wearied, that even now 1 have not the heart to call her.” 

<< Said she aught from whence she came ? These are well-worn 
and travel-soiled,” continued the old woman, taking up the shoes that 
stood beside the bed; and they belong to no common folk. Per¬ 
chance she’s a well-born lady, and hath taken on herself the vow of 
pilgrimage. 8he is in mourning, you see.” 

** But, good Ursula, the good old times are past; and what lady dare 
now g 9 on pilgrimage?” 

“ Ah! more than ye wot: have wo not need to pray the saints for 
her who is in duress and sorrow; while she, who holds her place is 
coming with knights and nobles, and with crown on her brow ? 
Sathanas, confound herl” 

** Hush, hush, good Ursula—holy saints guard us!—but, then you 
think it likely that this poor maiden may be really one of us ?. Sweet 
lady I woidd that 1 had known it; but she was strangely close.” 

** No wonder, Audrey; doth a lady go on pilgrimage for pleasure 
or show ? No, no; so therefore she dresses meanly, and Mges in 
poor men’s houses; and, as to caution—saints! look but at the laws 
against us. Dare you, Audrey, tell the parson that Father Andrew 
shrived you last Shrovetide ? or the justices that you are a papist, as 
the name goes?” 

“ Our sweet lady knows well I dare not,” answered the mistress of 
the hostel; **but whither now, think you, can this poor lady be 
going ?” 

“ Oh I to the shrine—the place where it was, I should rather say,— 
of blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury, mayhap. ’Twas a great place 
of pilgrimage in my young days, ere our churches were spoiled, and 
our holy men cast out to l^g their bread by that woman’s accursed 
father.” 

Peace, good Ursula, peace, I pray you; 1 know not who is 
yonder. Well, the holy saints must have kept especial watch over 
her, to have brought her so far in safety. And look now, how her 
lips are moving.” 

“ Ay, praying even in her sleep — and there her hand moves; ’tie 
a little bag that she hath round her neck — some holy relic is there, 
doubtless.” • 

The old womans ][;ad scarcely whispered these words when the 
heavy eyelids unclosed, and the awakened maiden started, and looked 
anxiously round. “ "^^ere am I?” said she. 

** Quite safe, ladybird, in Audrey Morston’s poor hostel,” said the 
mistress; “ but rest awhile longer, the sun is but just up.” 

The maiden shook her head. ** Oh, no, I have many miles to go.” 

« To London ?” enquired old Ursula. 

** Yes,” was the answer, but it was made as though in a dream. 

“Poor maiden, what can she be going there for?” whispered 
Andxey Marston aa the couple left the room. 

** Hi tell you^” replied old Ursula, drawing her away toward the 
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door. ** Saw you not how she started when she awoke, and with 
what fear she looked at us, and clutched the bag round her neck ? 
Depend on% in that is somewhat which the high and mighty Elizabeth 
would well like to see, — ay, and give unclipt sovereigns by the hun¬ 
dred to possess, m warrant me,** continued the old woman, lowering 
her voice as though she feared the very Walls might listen, ** *tis a 
pacquet from Tutbury.” 

“ Saints speed her with it thenl" exclaimed Audrey, who, in 
common with nearly all her brethren in faith, viewed Ma^ of Scot¬ 
land as their rightful queen, and Elizabeth as an illegitimate usurper; 
“ but, poor young maiden, what a dangerous errand!” • 

“ Ay, dangerous enow, for Father Parsons, even if now in Lon¬ 
don, is forced to play at liide-and-seek ; and Father Campion was not 
to come until summer. But there are plenty to aid her; —moreover, 
who would suspect a young maiden ? and even should she be sus¬ 
pected, and even should she be discovered, is it nought to win the 
crown of martyrdom ? ” cried the enthusiastic old woman, snatching 
a concealed cross from her bosom, and kissing it with transport. 

Meanwhile the young maiden arose, and dressed, and carefully 
packing up the little bundle she carried, wrapt herself in her cloak, 
and proceeded to the kitchen, where the bowl of porridge, the usual 
breakfast of the peasantry, was placed before her. She was evidently 
unwilling to converse, although she answered the questions cautiously 
addressed to her by old Ursula with courtesy; then drawing the 
hood closely over her face, and slippii^ into the hostess's unwilling 
hand the groat in payment for her poor lodging, set forth again. 

Stop one moment,” cried old Ursula, hastily snatching up her 
crutch-stick, and hobbling after her. The maiden looked back, 
and stopped. 

“ My fair maiden,” said Ursula, ^^you have doubtless friends to 
meet in London, but should you not reach so far ere night, I will tell 
you of a safe lodgings the Rose and Pomegranate, just this side 
Highgate. A widow woman keeps it; teU her you were sent 
thither by old Ursula Weston, and in whatever she can aid you, 
she will.” 

“ Many thanks, good mother, for your kindness to a stranger,” said 
the young maiden. 

“Nay, thank me not, lady-bird — heaven grant success to your 
errand,^ cried the old woman hastily catclSng her band and kissing it. 
“Farewell!” , 

Onward went the young maiden, looking neither at pageant nor 
merry company, onward with downcast eyes, and brow on which a 
strange weight of sorrow seemed to lie, for one so young; and old 
Ursula watched her until distance hid her from her sight, and then, 
with prayers to her name-sake saint for the successVf tiiat cause to 
which in her youth she had been devoted, she returned to the hostel, 
and resumed her distaff. 

Ere long, loud and prolonged shouts, and the distant tramp of many 
horses, told the approach of the Queen's Highndbs, and out poured 
the eager company from the hostel to gaze, and to join in the acclama- 
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tions ; all save old Ursula, who sat spinning, and following in imagi¬ 
nation the journey of the unknown maiden. At the gate^of Derham 
Hall, the rich velvet and cloth of gold carroch stopt, and leaning on 
the arm of ** tlie grave lord keeper,” Elizabeth, the great Elizabeth, 
descended the steps, and bowed courteously to ** her loving and right 
loyal subjects,” and greeted with a pleasant smile the aged master and 
mistress of the hall, who knelt reverently before her, while Mercury 
advanced, and waving his caduceus, recited his verses, and the motley 
assembly of gods and goddesses, and angels, and foresters, bowed, 
and curtsied, and knelt around, in most admired confusion. 

Wlijle the long speech, so full of quaint antitheses, was being 
spoken, and whilst the still gathering crowd were pressing yet closer 
to catch a glimpse of that queen who was dear to them, not because 
“ her whole bright story was written in the language of beauty,” as 
god Mercury declared, but because under her wise and vigorous rule, 
the name and the fame of England hod gone forth to the ends of 
the earth, old Ursula, now the sole occupant of the lately crowded 
hostel, sat plying her distaff, but with eye and ear open to the 
slightest sight or sound. Tliere were three low taps at the back 
door, and in answer to the apparently expected summons, the old 
woman coughed thrice; four taps were then heard, and after a pause 
the door cautiously opened, and a man with a large burthen strapped 
on his back, and bearing a long iron-shod walking staff, entered with 
the words of benediction, “ Pax vobiscum.” 

The old woman dung aside her distaff, and threw herself on her 
knees before the disguised priest, and then nsing, aided him in taking 
off the pedlar’s pack, which had enabled him to wander in safety 
through so many counties, and gain access to so many houses which 
otherwise would have been closed in fear against him. 

** Any news from yonder,” asked old Ursula, pointing with her 
dnger towards the north. 

** Little save of grief and sorrow—but still, some hope from 
beyond seas.” 

** Saints aid us I but Father Andrew, somewhat methinks is in 
hand. A maiden, soothly fair, came here last night, and asked for 
lodging ; she was shrewdly cautious, but perchance knowing that 
Audrey was of the true religion (else wherefore should she have 
come to this house ?) she said somewhat that she was on pilgrimage. 
She hath a little bag tied Vound her neck, and even when sleeping 
her thoughts seempd fixed on it, for she clutched it tightly, 
think you ? May she not be some messenger from yonder ?” 

Perchance so: ’tis said three young maidens of good family in 
Staffordshire have taken a vow to aid our poor prisoner, even though 
they die for it.” 

** The blessing of the saints be upon them! ” cried the old woman 
clasping her hands; “ ay, doubtless she is one.” 

** Our Lady grant she may be cautious,” said Father Andrew, after 
an anxious pause ; *‘for as I came through St. Alban’s this morning, 
therQ was talk (wbuld I had been more attentive to it!) that the 
mayor had just« made some discovery, and that he was going forth* 
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with to fiend otf to the council, not choosing even to wait till the 
Queen should come. Would I had listened,to the prosing old fool 
who would gladly have told me, for now I remember there was^ some¬ 
what said about a young woman in a grey cloak and hood who passed 
through the night before. Would that I had but enquired about it 1” 

** Oh, would that you had, Father Andrew, or that some one could 
warn her. 1 prayed her to rest at the Rose and Pomegranate, if she 
could not reach London to-night. Might wo not find some trusty 
messenger to warn her, for she wears a grey cloak and Jiood.” 

“ I would go thither myself, but Master Topeliife is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and even with pack and walking-staff, I could not disguise 
myself from that most cunning of foxes—Sathanas confound him! 
But hush.” 

The guests who had quitted the little hostel were now returning, 
and among them Audrey, loud in her admiration of the splendour of 
the pageant and condescension of the Queen. She nodded familiarly 
to Father Andrew, as though he had been a mere pedlar; prayed him 
to take a horn of ale in honour of this joyful occasion, and when he, 
begging her and old Ursula to join him, tossed off the full measure 
to the health and prosperity of the Queen, little did any one suspect 
that it was not her who was now proceeding onward with royal pomp, 
but the captive at Tutbury Castle, whom they meant. 

Meanwhile slowly toiled the poor maiden onward, stopping awhile 
to rest, and then resuming her long and weary way. Slowly, slowly 
she went, until noontide bade her stop in one of the wayside hostels, 
and partake the simple fare of its innfates. Long she rested there, 
and the sun was beginning to decline ere she again set forth; and 
even now she had not reached Whetstone: how should she arrive 
at Highgate that night. Still onward, onward she toiled, and pressed 
her hand on her bosom as though the touch of that mysterious pacquet 
seemed to endue her witli fresh strength. ** 0 that I might but fulfil 
my vow 1 ” said she, and onward and onward she went, but with fast 
failing strength. 


The speech of the sheriff as she passed the boundary line of the 
two counties, the long address of the mayor of St. Alban’s, when the 
keys of that most ancient city were presented, the choice hexameters 
that welcomed her at the outer gate of Gorhambury, and the neat and 
elegant compliments pronounced by the second son of her highly 
honoured host, Sir Nicholas Bacon, in the characW of Apollo, were 
all at length over; and Elizabeth, well pleased that they were so, 
seated herself beneath tlie rich cloth of estate in the great hall, and 
received from her kneeling Chancellor the golden cup, of which he 
himself had just taken tHe assay, while his lady, likewise reverently 
kneeling, presented comfit cakes on a richly chased gold salver. 

Many thanks, my kind host and hostess,” said Elizabeth with 
her most pleasant smile ; “ after being so long entertained with 
sugared speeches, I am fain to solace myself ymth somewhat more 
substantial than * winged words,’ as the brave old Gseek poet stuth; 
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though you, my young Apollo, sounded your lyre so sweetly, that I 
could fain have listened, longer.” 

The boy to whom this compliment was addressed, and who now 
knelt beside liis well-pleased mother, smiled proudly. The genial 
influence of the sun causeth Memnon's statue, though cold stone, to 
break forth into melody; how much rather will not the rays of out 
sun cause the skilless harp to sound,” was the eager reply. 

** A courtier already, Master Francis,” said ^izabeth smiling on 
the boy, who, with glowing cheek and brightening eye looked earn¬ 
estly in her face, *^and a poet too : well done my little Lord Chan¬ 
cellor,” 

** What ought he not to become, to whom Elizabeth saith *well 
done?*” replied the boy with proud exultation. “ That*word, great 
Queen, shall cheer me onward until all lands shall learn my name.” 

Again the Queen smiled, as she passed her hand across bis thick 
ringlets, while the mother cast an anxious but proud look on her 
favourite son—happy in after years to behold his wide-spreading 
fame, happier to have died ere the name of Francis Bacon was linked 
with the story of his disgraceful downfal. 

‘‘ But my young cup-bearer, where is he ? ” continued Elizabeth 
looking roun^ as she replaced the rich golden cup in the hand of her 
Chancellor, “ and Sir Thomas Gresham too? ” 

“ They were ever wont to keep time, the worthy knight specially,” 
said Burghley, who occupied his usual station beside the Queen’s 
chair; “ pray Heaven no evil hath chanced to them !” 

“Ay, truly,” cried Elizabeth, “for I know not which I could 
best spare, my young poet Astrophel, or my princely merchant.” 

“ The merchant is safe enow, I’ll wairant,” said a haughty-look- 
ing young man. Lord Talbot; “ but as for the poet, unless he be 
under better guidance than his own, he may be wandering over some 
common in search of adventures, or bewildered in some wood, and 
believing it to be fairy-land.” 

“ It is not given to every one to see fairy-land,” said a plainly 
dressed, modest young man. 

“ I believe you. Master Spenser,” replied the young nobleman 
scornfully, “ ay, fully, poet though you be; but fairy-land is an un¬ 
substantial realm,—a land of mists and clouds.” 

“ O! of no mists, no clouds, or if clouds, brighter than the brightest 
sunlight earth can show,” oned the young poet. 

“ Alas 1 Master Spenser,” said Burghley, smiling kiiidlyf* I would 
je wandered not so* much in cloudland, for what is verse-making but 
idle pastime ? Remember, Castaly floweth not like Pactolus, over 
sands of gold.” 

The young man smiled mournfully, for Castaly flowed n living 
stream, iar mor6 precious than molten gold to him, and he shook his 
head. Well was it for after ages that he still wandered on in fairy¬ 
land, and at length bequeathed to us that precious record of its 
wonders, the glorious “ Fkery Queen." 

There was musi&and stately dancing; and Elizabeth, in her chair of 
state, sat looking on, apparently well pleased. But the brow of the Lord 
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Treasurer, who stood by her side, was clouded; for the short sen¬ 
tences which from time to time passed between them had reference 
to a subject of all others calculated to awaken the anxieties of the 
wise and far-seeing Elizabetli. Another plot had been formed by the 
partisans of Mary, a widely ramified plot it was feared, and intel¬ 
ligence direct from London had been forwarded that veiy afternoon; 
while even on the road, a message had been despatched to the Lord 
Treasurer by the mayor of St. Alban’s, notifying that some suspicious 
persons bad been seen passing through towards London^ bearers, per¬ 
chance, of despatches to the conspirators beyond seas. 

Still no cloud overshadowed the brow of Elizabeth, for to look 
anxious might awaken fears, and perhaps betray a knowledge fif that 
which it wa^all important to keep couched; so she smiled upon the 
stately dancers, who, when the brawl” was ended, bowed and knelt 
two by two at her footstool; again addressed words of praise and 
encouragement to Master Francis, who still ling^ered by her side, and 
welcom^ with a familiar nod young Philip Sydney, who was led 
forward, apparently very unwillingly, by Lord Talbot. 

** And where, Sir Cup-bearer, have you been wandering ? ” 
said she. 

“ Even as I said, your Highness, seeking adventures, and, what is 
more, finding them, though not upon a common it seems, but the 
queen’s highway,” said Lord Talbot; ** come, speak out, tuneful As- 
trophcl, and tell us how you met a fair maiden, doubtless some prin¬ 
cess in disguise, wandering all alone, and forthwith profiered your 
service to guard her, as all courteous knights are wont to do.” 

** I proffered no service,” replied Sydney, angrily. 

** What! did you not fetch water to bathe her fair forehead, and 
offer your own milk-white steed to convey her safely onward,—only 
the cautious merchant, whose days of romance are past, thought it ill 
became the queen’s cup-bearer, the nephew of the Earl of Leicester, 
to enact the squire to a very travelling Mopsa.” 

“ It was but an act of charity, a mere act of charity,” replied 
Sydney, indignantly; ^^poor maiden! was she to lie by the rood-side 
and perish.” 

“ Who was this maiden, Philip?” said Burghley; “and how came 
she to detain you, and Sir Thomas Greshi^ too? He is no ro¬ 
mancer.” 

“ But an Englishman and Christian,” replied Sydney, emphatically, 
“ and therefore would he not pass by, like the Levite, but stop, like 
the good Samaritan.” 

“ To aid, forsooth, some she-pedlor,” cried Lord Talbot. 

“ Not so, young man,” said the princely merchant; “ though the 
poorest and the meanest have a right to our service. But this young 
maiden was lying fainting on the road-side, and whattheart could pass 
by, and leave her ?—so we sent on for aid, and when she recovered, she 
told us she had travelled far, and was bound to London to fuMl a 
solemn vow, and as sbe was too faint to walk, I bade one of my serv¬ 
ing men take her on his horse to the place where she wished to go, 
near Highgate.” • 
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The Lord Treasurer’s brow became clouded* << What dress had 
she?” 

“ A large grey cloak and hood, poor maiden j but, thougli meanly 
clad, she h^ doubtless seen better days.’’ 

“ And she had trayelled far,” continued Burghley anxiously; 
pray heaven ye may not have afforded aid to one who seeks even 
the death of our dear mistress and sovereign I” 

“ Impossible,” cried Sydney; “ I would stake this very brooch,” 
unfastening q rich emerald from his cap. 

“ Nay, he not so rash,” said BurgUey; ** but remember in these 
times such is the deep cunning of our enemies, that the wisest may 
be deceived, and the most cautious be fooled.” 

“ Alas! that it should be so,” cried Sir Thomas Gresham; “ but 
surely we are free from such fears now” 

Burghley laid his hand with emphatic pressure on the princely 
merchant's arm. “ I will have talk with you to-morrow,” said he; 
for he marked the keen eye of Elizabeth was fixed upon them; ** but, 
remember, cunning France and crafty Spain will never give us rest 
while the daughter of the Guises is stirring them both up for our 
destruction.” 


Morning came, bright and joyful; and refreshed with her slumbers, 
the maiden arose up early, and thanking the mistress of the Rose and 
Pomegranate for her kindness, she proceeded onward; and, when 
from the brow of Highgate Hill she looked dow'ii upon the fair city, 
its hundred spires and iiigh-pointed gabels gleaning in the early sun, 
she stopped, and clasped lier hands, while a prayer of thanksgiving 
arose to her lip. 

** Is she one of us ?” said the mistress of the Hose and Pomegranate 
to a man who stood beside her in the dress of a pedlar. 

“ The holy saints know,” said he; “ and yet why should a maiden, 
well bred os she is, travel alone, and on ^t, unless performing a 
vow?—but our Lady have us in her especial keeping!” and he di*ew 
back from the open door; “ see who comes yonder, Topeliffe him- 
selfl” 

At that dreaded name — for, foremost among the detectors of 
popish recusants and semini^ry priests was Hichard Topeliffe—Father 
Andrew precipitately fled, while the' hostess, half closing her door, 
kc])t anxious watch behind it. But Topcliffe’s errand was nut with 
her; he kept stedfastly on, on his pacing nag, followed by his scr^'ant. 
** Beshrew thine heart,” muttered the hostess; ** alas for our people 
when the fox is abroad by daylight!” 

Meanwhile a^ hundred “ dainty devices ” beguiled the morning at 
Gorhambury; but Elizabeth, although she took her stately walk in 
the terraced garden, and listened to a consort ” 'of sweet music in 
the banqueting-house, was ill at ease. New intelligence — although 
none save her trugty Burghley and herself as yet knew what—had 
arrived that very morning; and each courtier watched anxiously, as 
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the mariner watches the heavens, tiie cloud that gathered on their 
sovereign’s brow. 

“ Where is Philip Sydney?” said she, looking round on the circle. 

“ Out yonder, in the tennis court, with—with—” hesitated the 
younger Cecil, 

“ With whom?” said Elizabeth, fiercely. 

“ With the Lord Talbot, your Ilighness,” was the timid reply. 

“With the Lord Talbot; what new toy is this? Philip and he 
were not so great friends of yore.” • 

“ Nor arc they now, your Highness ; so Sir Thomas Gresham was 
trying to reconcile them.” 

“Bid the foolish boys hither — we will have no swash-buckler 
doings here; no young gallants, forsooth, picking quarrels and 
whipping out their rapiers at every word, as though Spain and the 
Low Countries did not keep us fully employed, and require all the 
fighting wo ecu spare them. But pray what is this quarrel about?” 

“ About the young maiden Sir Thomas and Master Philip met on 
their road last night.” 

“ A goodly subject, forsooth !—and truly, methinks, Sir Thomas,” 
continued the Queen, with angry countenance, turning to the knight, 
who had just entered, “ my own merchant might have been better 
employed than in sending a papist baggage onward toward London : 
methinks ye were both bewitched.” 

“ Alas! I greatly fear witchcraft was not wanting, your Highness,” 
said an old man, Sir Thomas Smith, the undcr-secrctary, who stood 
by; “ for the Jesuits have been full busy of late, and it is said have 
compounded so wondrous a powder, that by using it, one man can 
pass himself off for another; the which story I credit, seeing it is 
well known tiiat by talismans they can draw favour toward them.” 

“ A good charm, truly,” said Elizabeth, sarcastically, “ and 
methinks much needed here. Pray, good sir secretary, seeing that 
we have such scant love for them, wherefore have they not tried the 
effect of their marvellous powder on tisf** 

The old man shook his head solemnly. He was “ taken aback” by 
the home thrust of the Queen’s argument, for Elizabeth was sin¬ 
gularly free from the superstitions of the age. 

“ Your Highness,” he replied, after a pause, “ as to the ways 
whereby the Devil worketh, they are manifold; nor are they easily 
accounted for. Wlierefore, as an instance, sliould a wizard even 
hundreds of miles off, will you to think of liim; and forthwith ye 
shall think of nought else ?—wherefore shall he will you to fall sick, 
and forthwith no remedies (save, as I believe, pounded coral, mixed 
with powder of unicorn's horn), avail to restore you?” 

“ And wherefore, my good master secretary, if these things were 
so, should I be alive to-day?” said Elizabeth, with i smile of con¬ 
tempt. “ We want not, methinks, for wizai’ds, or witches, to work 
us ill, if mere wish and will would do it; although in that they 
have power to make us continually think about them, I fully agree 
with you, seeing that by their machinations they give us scarce 
a moment’s rest. But where are these boys ? Well, •Master Philip,” 
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continued the Queen, as young Sydney^ with flushed brow, came 
forward ; “ Mr. Secretary here feoreth you are bewitched, and 
truly it scciiieth like it, when a mere pedlar’s girl, or a popish 
baggage, met with on the highway, could have power to m^o the 
nephew of my cousin Leicester ready to run a tilt for her beauty.” 

** Not so, not BO, good Queen,” cried Sydney, sinking on his knees, 
and looking up with those clear and earnest blue eyes in which truth 
alone was miri’orcd; ‘*but that poor maiden—bound on pilgrimage to 
fulfil the last prayer of her dying father — that she should be the 
object of coarse scofls and vile ribaldryand his eye glanced toward 
Lord Talbot. 

** And how know you her story was true ?” said Elizabeth, coldly; 
“ beware, young poet, a coaxing tongue and crocodile tears go far.” 

They were no crocodile tears, dear mistress. Sir Thomas, good 
Sir Thomas, you believed her ?” 

** Your Highness, I truly did, for it was with great reluctance she 
spoke, and she seemed so desolate and woe-begone, that no Christian 
but must have done as we did.” 

“ Ay, indeed; it was art to deceive yo«, Sir Thomas; well, with 
our good undcr-scevetary, we must lay it all perhaps to witchcraft; ” 
and Elizabeth smiled sarcastically. 

“ Truly your Highness,” cried Lord Talbot, “ especially seeing 
what Master Philip hath staked,” — and with a triumphant smile he 
held fortli a broach, an emerald broach, tftis, ho hath staked on the 
innocence of this peerless Mopsa.” 

“ What!” cried Elizabeth, turning with flashing eyes toward Lord 
Talbot, and snatching it fiercely from his hand, — “ this, this broach I 
gift, my birthday gift to him! impossible I” 

“ Good Queen—my dear mistress”—faltered Sydney; “he taunted 
me, and I-” 

“ Threw away a queen’s gift. Foolish, wayward, boy, it were 
charity to believe thou wert indeed bewitched; but away, and see 
not my face again.” 

Dear mistress,” cried Sydney, — “ one word.” 

** Away I” said Elizabeth, and angrily contemplating the brooch she 
still held in her hand, she retired to the banqueting room. 


r 

“ Gk>od Philip, good Philip, how could this dreadful case have 
happened,” said Lord Burghley, kindly laying his hand on Sydney’s 
shoulder, who sat with his face buried in his hands at the table; “and 
at this time, alas! of all others, when our dear mistress hath anxiety 
enow” 

“ He taunted me, grossly and cruelty taunted me, and said. the 
poet always walked in cloud land, and was fit for nought save to 
pluck weeds, and fancy them sweet flowers.” 

“ Alas! hath not this been ^our case ? Have not you thrown away 
Her Highness’s gifts, and that very gift which of aU others secureth 
favour, —that w^ich Sir Thomas Smith, who is right learned in these 
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matters, said was'most precious, for the emerald alws 3 rs secureth 
favour of princes ” 

“ What could 1 do ? He challenged me to wager some jewel that 
tlie poor maiden was innocent of crime against the Queen’s Highness. 
I believed she was, and snatched the broach from mj cap, not re* 
mcmbering, so Heaven help me! that it was that broach unto I saw it 
in his hand.” 

And right glad was he, doubtless,” replied Burghley, and 
willing enow to display it. But, O Philip, would thati^o bad begun 
to study men instead of poetry, so high as ye stood in our dear mis¬ 
tress’s favour, and only nineteen years old—now. Heaven only knows 
what tlie end will be.” * 

Slowly passed the heavy day. ** There is somewhat about this 
maiden that passeth all my thoughts,” said Burghley as late in the 
evening he summoned Sir Thomas Gresham to another anxious con¬ 
ference : Topeliife hath sent me two despatches, the first telling me 
she arrived in London by eight of the clock this morning, sorely 
weary, and took a lodging at the Four Pigeons in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, a decent house; and that from thence, after resting, she went 
to the Burse, and to the Mercery, making earnest enquiries after Sir 
Walter Gascoigne.” 

“ He is now in Flanders, but as soon might I be suspected of Pa¬ 
pistry as he,” replied Sir Thomas Gresham. 

“ Truly so,” continued Burghley, ** but still the mistress of the 
Hose and Pomegranate is shrewdly suspected of being a popish re¬ 
cusant; and I have it in evidence that before this maiden set out 
from North Mims, one Ursula Weston, who some thirty years agone 
was a lay sister at Sopewell Priory, was seen earnestly talking with 
her at the hostel.” 

“ It is a strange affair; but still, would conspirators allow one of 
their number to journey on so wretchedly poor as to be scarcely able 
to reach London ?” 

** True, but that a plot is in hand is certain: what say you to 

Sir Thomas took the small paper, thickly covered with cyphers, 
and eagerly looked over it. There was a knock at the door, one of 
the under-secrctories entered, and laid a packet tied about with green 
ribbon and superscribed, “ for y® hands of y* worshipful lord trea¬ 
surer, these, poste, poste, for your life, foi^your life.” 

It was a third despatch from the indefatigable TopelifFe enclosing 
some papei*s of which he had taken possession “ at y® Blacke Lyon in 
y® Bl^kfriars, and as y' lord*P may judge, blacke enough seeing 
thatte three seminaryo prestes, and more than one jesuite do lodge 
there,” and a lengthened detail of his enquiries, which had ended in 
the committal of two of them to Newgate. “ Consanftng y* maiden,” 
he continued, “ she went this afternoon unto y® house of y® worship¬ 
ful Sir Thomas Gresham in Bisliopgate Street, and prayed to see 
hym, when learning that he was wyth y® Queen’s Highness, she' sayd 
she woulde go backe. Soe methoughte I woulde give her a ride at 
y® queene’s costo and charges, and have sente her uifto y' lordshP for 
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to do as is fytting.’* In a postscriptum was added, “ She hath a bagge 
wyth a blacke ribbon rounde her necke, the whiche perchaunce con- 
te^neth some popish idol; but y** lordshP will see.” 

Ere this precious epistle was finished, again the under-secretary 
appeared, notifying that the prisoner had arrived. 

«'VVe shall know now, my good friend,” said Burghley, almost 
smiling, for almost anything is less painful than suspense; and I 
would ^at, for poor Philip’s sake, that this maiden were no conspi- 
ratrix.” \ 

The poor maiden, still wrapt in her grey cloke and hood, was led 
in, and placed at the tabic, wliile the under-secretary, with much im¬ 
portant took his place and his pen. 

Oh, I will confess all, right willingly,” cried she; “ only take me 
to Sir Thomas Gresham.” 

“ Is he not here ? ” said tlie secretary. 

The maiden looked up, and sprang forward. “ O good Sir 
Thomas, was it you I met yester.even ? Would I had known it I I 
will confess, willingly confess all you ask; but and she glanced 
an anxious look at the secretary. 

We will take her examination,” said Burghley, dismissing him. 
“ Now what caused you to journey to London ? ” 

** To fulfil a solemn duty — a promise made to a dying father, to 
place in the hands bf Sir William Grascoigne this,” and she took the 
bog from her neck, and drew out a rich and massive gold enamelled 
chain. 

Surely I know somewhat of this chain,” said Sir Thomas Gresham, 

’ taking it up. “ Surely this is the very one that the elder Sir William 
Gascoigne wore and bequeathed to his son, and which afterwards was 
stolen or lost at Antwerp. Was it not so ?” 

“ It was, Sir Thomas, but never knew I aught of it until my poor 
father fell ill of Lis last sickness; and then he said one thing pressed 
heavily upon his mind. It was this chain. Alas! I then learned 
that it had been pledged some years ago for twenty pounds. Still he 
kept on saying what good the very sight of that chain would do him; 
60 I sold whatever I could, for we were greatly reduced, and I set off 
to York, redeemed it, and brought it back with me.” 

** What is your name ? ” 

The poor girl hesitated. “Nay, good Sir Thomas, my Christian 
name is Elinor. But ask nie not more—for it was in this thing only 
that my father sinned, and he is now dead.” 

Sir Thomas smiled kindly. “ 1 will not ask you, my poor maiden,” 
said he, “ for methinks I know it. But oh I how little did I ever 
think, when with your father at Antwerp, that I should meet his 
daughter on the road-side, and in such deep poverty!” 

“ Alas 1 he n#ver prospered — never, so he said, after that,” replied 
the maiden, pointing to the chain, and then burying her face in her 
hands. 

“Well, my poor maiden,” said Burghley, "go on.” 

"Alas! when I i'etume^ he was fast sinking, but I laid the chain 
bejEm him, and vhen he said he should die in peace if it were but 






restored^ him from whom it had been taken. I promised :thttt it i 
should be. 1 knelt beside his bed, and vowed that I would jotfrney 
to London with it, and deliver it into no one’s hand but tha^ of Sir 
William Gascoigne, or, if he were abroad, of Sir Thomas Gresham.” 

“But ye were poor, my good maiden, and came from afar,” said 
Lord Burghley. “ How found ye means for travelling 7** v 

“ I put my trust in Gud’s good providence, seeing 1 was* fulfilling 
a solemn duty, both to my dear father and to Sir William Gascoigne, 
and I have been fed. Ten groats were all my store, wjien I set out a 
hundred and fifty miles from hence, and I have still two left.” 

“ May the blessing of Him in whom you have trusted ever rest on 
thee, my good maiden!” said Burghley, laying his hand on die poor 
girfs head, as she knelt to receive his blessing. “ Thou hast been 
tried, sorely tried, by want and weariness, and, more than all, by harsh 
suspicions. But the pure gold sustaineth the fire, and so hast thou.” 

“ Bid your young maiden Elinor hither,” said Elizabeth, addressing 
Burghley, os she seated herself beneath the cloth of estate, every 
cloud vanished from her brow the following morning, for good 
news had been received that the plot was defeated. “ Truly we 
owe her some recompence for the severe opinion we formed of her, 
and bid my young cup-bearer hither also. WelJ, young poet,” con¬ 
tinued Elizabeth, as Philip Sydney, with face radiant with smiles, 
knelt before her, “ you have gained your wager.” 

“ Dearest mistress,” cried lie, kissing with no mere courtier feeing 
tlio hand that held out to him the emc^d broach. • “ Scorn not your 
young poet. His large faith in truth and goodness, though covered* 
by a russet cloko, was correct.” 

“ Ay, my good lord,” continued he, laughing as he turned toward 
Burghley, “ the poct*s inspiration could pierce through every disguise, 
while the mere statesman was surrounded by clouds.” 

“I pardon your gibes, Master Philip,” said Burghley, smiling, as 
he led forward the young maiden, to whom Elizabeth graciously held ^ 
forth her hand; “ and may God grant you do as worthy service to 
the Queen’s Highness as this poor maiden hath done to her dead 
father.” 

Many, many years passed away, and .^11 who have taken part in 
the foregoing tale, save one, were no more; when one fine spring- 
tide morning a velvet coach slowly proceeded along the road near 
Barnet, and stopping at a sunny bank, the door was opened, and a 
venerable aged lady, leaning on her erandchild’s arm, descended. 

“ This road has strange charms lor you, dear grandmother,” said 
the blooming girl; “ and this bank, too, seems to awaken many plea¬ 
sant feelings.” 

“ They do, my dear child,” said the aged woman; and so they 
ought, for never, never can I forget one eventful journey. No>” con-^ 
tinned she to herself; “ how can 1 ever foraet Elivor’s Pilobihaoe ? ” 

H. L. 
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eecollections and reflections of 

GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 

No. IX. 


" What may thii meane ? 

That tlieu, dead coarae, agalne In compleat ateele, 
Revlait’at thus the gllmpaet of the moone. 

Making night hideout ?^' 

HaMtET. 


Ghosts have been so generally banished from towns that it is some* 
what refreshing to go back to the good old times when every one 
moved and breathed in an atmosphere charged with the belief in 
spirits, and was denounced as an atheist if he ventured to doubt the 
existence of ghostly or devilish agency. 

Meric Casaubon, in his ** Treatise proving spirits, witches, and 
supernatural operations, by pregnant instances and evidences,” — 
“ printed for l^bert Pawlet at the Bible in Chancery Lane, near 
Fleet Street,”—tells the following story, being one of these same 
pregnant instances and evidences. 

** There was, it seems, at Tholouse in France, where this man 
(Augerius or Ogerius) lived and died, a fair house in a convenient 
place, which was haunted, and for that reason to be hired for a very 
' small 1 ‘ent. This house Augerius (os once Athenodorus the philoso- 
pher did at Athens), not giving perchance any great credit to the 
report, did adventure upon. But finding it more ti'oublesome than 
he did expect, and hearing of a Portugal scholar in the town, who 
in the nail of a young boy (it is a kind of divination we shall speak 
of in due place) could show hidden things, agreed with him. A 
young girl was to look. She told, she saw a woman curiously clad, 
with precious chains and gold, which stood at a certain pillar in the 
cellar (the place, it seems, chiefly haunted) having a torch in her 
hand. Hereupon the Portugal’s advice to the physician was, he 
should have the ground digged, just in that place ; for that certainly 
there was some treasure there. The physician had so much faith, it 
seems, as to believe him, and presently takes care for the execution. 
But when they were even come to the treasure, as they thought, or 
whatever it was, a sudden whirle-wind puts out the candles, and 
going out of thb chimney (spiraculum ceWsy the Latino translation 
calls it, which may be unaerstood of a store^house, in any part of the 
house, or a cellar or vault: 1 live in a house built upon a vault which 
once had a chimney) battered some 14 foot of battlement in the 
next house, whereof part fell upon the porch of the house, part upon 
the said chimney, and part upon a stone pitcher or water*pot that 
was carried by a woman, and brake it. From that time all annoyance 
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of spirits ceased in that house. When the Portugal was told what 
had happened, he said, the deyil had carried away the treasiire, and 
that he wondered the physician had no hurt. P^nus, my author, 
saith, the physician himself told him the story, two dayes after; who 
presently after (Bodinus 1 mean) went to see the ruines, and found it 
ns he was told. And this, saith he, happened in a very clear calm 
day, as at the best time of the year, though it was the 15 December, 
1558.” 

We hope here be truths! At all events the cool assQranco of ** the 
Portugal ” is worthy of the most impudent empiric that has power 
over his deluded public in these enlightened matter-of-fact days. 
Now, alas! the times are changed, and notwithstanding th& occa¬ 
sional revelations of ladies and their mesmeric maids, incredulity 
triumphs. In vain does the moonlit apparition, seen at a distance in 
some crowded city-cemetery, as if hovering over the putrescent soil 
in a vain endeavour to discover its own peculiar clay among the 
tliousands of corpses in every stage of decay with which the church¬ 
yard is stratified, draw together a heap of ghastly women. No sane 
man believes in the ghost which is “ put down ” by some Alderman 
Cute and the police; who never think, however, of putting down the 
murderous nuisance which is decimating the poor of the densely- 
inliabited neighbourhood—(where, so fetid is the air, that the average 
duration of life of the caged singing bird fresh from its native fields 
is a few weeks)—sending them daily before their time to add to the 
festering heap, and infuse more virulence into the pestilential emana¬ 
tions in which fever is always floating in its worst form. 

The victims know their doom; but cannot afford to migrate to 
less dangerous quarters from their narrow court, built close against 
this charnel house. No 1 Poverty, faithful retainer of the destroying 
angel, keeps watch at the only outlet to their wretched dwellings, to 
prevent them from straying : for is it not one of King Death’s pre¬ 
serves, and will not the grim tyrant soon have a right royal battue f 

But, before the schoolmaster had entirely driven disembodied spirits 
out of town, in the last quarter of the last century, and in a pro¬ 
vincial city where a belief iu the supernatural still lingered among 
some of the good gossips, lived Mrs. D —^ the widow of one of the 
prebendaries. Slie occupied a house in the ** close,” and still fre¬ 
quented the select clerical evening parties, which were the envy of 
all who were excluded from the bliss of diking nectar in the shape of 
liyson, and ambrosia in the form of seed-cake, in that terrestrial para¬ 
dise, the close aforesaid, where the dignitaries of the church had 
collected roimd the noble cathedral like flies round a honey-pot. 

It was on a Friday evening, in the month of a good old English 
January, well justifying the ancient line, 

Janiveer 1 freeze the pot by the fire, 

when Mrs. D— set forth in her clogs and calash upon a fine frosty 
night, lighted by her pretty tucked-up maid Susan — for though the 
stars twinkled bravely, the moon had not yet risen — on the tour of 
the cathedral green, to spend the evening with Canpn G— and “ his 
lady.” There were the Dean and “ his lady,” and a prebendary and 
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“ his lady,” and three or four canons and their “ ladies,” a sprinkling 
of staid rural incumbents, and, lastly, the principal attorney and apo¬ 
thecary, with their womankind. These lay visitors were objects of 
hatred and malice to their fellow-townsfolk on account of their admis¬ 
sion to this treble-refined circle. 

p— was a kind-hearted woman. Her clogs and calash were 
deposited in the dining-parlour, which did duty on these occasions as 
** cloak-room and having her latch-key, and thinking that she should 
be sure of an escort to her own door,— after Susan had given the last 
rectifying bewitching twitch to her mistress’s turban, which the calash 
had slightly discomposed, — she told that type of maid servants, — 
who had caught cold in walking out with Mrs. D.’s asthmatic spaniel 
Frisk, now b^ome so fat with indulgence that he could hardly wag, 
and to whose waddle Susan, having the fear of dog-stealers before her 
eyes, was forced to accommodate her fettered steps, till she was well 
nigh a moving icicle, — that she need not come for her that night. 
Susan dropped lier short springy courtesy, which said as plainly as 
courtesy could speak “ thank’ee ma’am,” went home, and was soon in 
her snug warm bed, dreaming that young Mr. Warble, the principal 
tenor of the choir, was kneeling at her feet, and holding out a wedding 
ring in anxious supplication. 

The last long rubber — as yet ‘‘shorts” were unknown—had 
come to an end: the last macarooue and final glass of hot negus had 
been handed round, and the company began to depart. Off they 
dropped, one by one, and two by two, till at last good Mrs. D—, who 
had been in anxious consultation with the canon’s “ lady ” touching the 
admission of Mrs. Bullrey, tlie rich grazier’s wife, among the lady 
patronesses of the souj), flannel, and coal society, was the only re¬ 
maining guest. 

The clock struck twelve. Mrs. D— started up. “ Deal* me,” she 
cried, “ they arc all gone, and I have told poor Susan, who is not 
well, not to come for me ! ” 

The good-natured canon and canoncss immediately volunteered the 
services of their butler, Mr. Silvertop, who was the verger: but it 
bad snowed heavily since her arrival; so they proposed that, as he 
had the keys of the cathedral, he should conduct her through it, and 
reduce her walk over the snow to a few steps; for she lived exactly 
on the other side of the church. The offer was thankfully accepted. 
Mrs. D— was shawled, calashed, and clogged; and, accompanied by 
the verger, stepped out into the bright moonlight, rendered still 
brighter by the reflection of the brilliantly white winding-sheet in 
which every thing was wrapped. 

A few paces brought them to the church. Mr. Silvertop selected 
the right key from the ponderous bunch, and 

*By a steebclenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall; 

The darkened roof rose high aloof 
On pillars, lofty, and light, and small. 

At this moment Mrs. D— saw the sexton with a light towards the 
end of the cathedral, and, calling to him by name, told Mr. Silver- 
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top that she “ need not trouble him further, as Mr. Thomas, there, 
would let her throughMr. Silvertop accordingly retreated with his 
lanthom, and locked the door after him. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Thomas was rather deaf; and no sooner had 
Mr. Silvertop vanished, than the sexton, whose back was turned to 
the lady and her guardian, and who had not heard her call, vanished 
also, and carefully locked the door at which he had made his exit. 

Mrs. D— was left a prisoner in the cathedral. 

Now this lady was not one of those exquisitely sensitive beings 
who shriek at the sight of an earwig, go into hysterics at the approach 
of a spider, and faint outright at the appearance of a mouse or^ frog, 
but 

** The pillared arches were over her head, 

And beneath her feet were the bones of the dead ;** 

and as the cold light streamed through the deeply-stained glass of the 
many-cloured windows, investing the sculptured marble of the monu¬ 
ments with an indistinct halo, and making the darkness of the lofty- 
roofed “mynsten^e” visible, she felt an icy chill creep over her, and 
then strike in to her very heart. In yonder chapel her husband slept 
his last long sleep; and by his side was her narrow bed to be made 
when it should please God to call her. She shuddered,—felt the 
rising of the hysterica pa^sioy —kept it down by a strong effort—and 
began to pace the pavement of the Long aisle that echoed beneath her 
tread. 

She at length, wearied of her melancholy walk, which had, how¬ 
ever, driven the blood from her heart, to which it had retreated, and 
sent it circulating through her limbs, now sensible of something like 
warmth; and, after she had come to the conclusion that liberation 
from her confinement was, for the present, impossible, made up her 
mind, not without another cold shudder, to sleep in the church. 

After collecting the cushions from various scats, Mrs. Drayton 
selected the well-lined pew where the family of the bishop offered up 
their prayers, and succeeded in making a very passable couch, on 
which, when she had commended herself to the care of the Almighty, 
she laid herself down to rest. 

While lying in that dreamy state of half-consciousness that pre¬ 
cedes sleep, she heard, or thought she heard, a long-drawn sigh. 
‘‘ It must have been fancy,” she said to htrself, and tried to forget it 
in another doze. Again she was roused by a repetition of the deep 
sigh, and, starting up, looked in the direction whence the sound came. 

The pale and uncertain moonlight fell oh the monument of an old 
crusader, whose recumbent image, clad in complete mail, lay with 
crossed legs and hands joined together on his breast in the attitude of 
prayer, a few yards from her. A cloud passed over the moon as she 
now distinctly heard a sigh, followed by a low muttering, proceed 
from the place where the statue reclined; and as she gazed, almost 
breathless, the moon, emerging from a cloud, showed her the fore¬ 
arms of the figure, no longer resting on the breast, but uplifted, with 
the hands still closed, at a right angle wdth the elbows. Her scream 
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was choked in her throat by terror as she saw tlie hands separate, and 
the straightened arms gradually dropped to the sides. 

Straining her eyeballs, she beheld the figure rise from its recum¬ 
bent posture to a sitting position, and then stand upright. Almost 
in a state of madness, she opened the pew-door, advanced towards the 
figure, now in the act of stepping from its pedestal, and exclaimed, 
“ In the name of God, what are you ?** 

“Ah, Madam D-exclaimed a well-known voice, “be you 

come to see how good Jemmy can say his prayers, as well as the old 
stone knight ? When they put him there, they left a place by his 
side fof Jemmy.’* 

“ Come along, Jemmy,” said the now-delighted Mrs. D-; “ hit 

you and I take a walk together up and down the church,” grasping 
an arm of flesh, from whose contact she would Lave shrunk under 
ordinary circumstances, and now recollecting that on the crusader’s 
tomb was left a vacant space by his side nearest to the wiudow, pro¬ 
bably intended, when the monument was designed, for her whose 
troth bad been plighted to him, but whose vows had been broken 
during his long absence, and whom be found another’s on his rctui ii 
from Palestine, a broken-hearted man. 

Briskly up and down did Mrs. D-and her queer beau pace that 

cathcdral-aislc, till at last Jemmy asked the lady whether she did not 
think that they had had walking enough ? 

“Perhaps we have, Jemmy; but how are we to get out till the 
sexton comes, in the morning ?” 

Jemmy said not a word, but, disengaging Mrs. D— somewhat 
roughly from his arm, ran towards the belfry, and the toll of the 
cathedral bcU resounded through the calm, silent air, friglitcning 
the whole town from its propriety, and soon bringing the astonished 
sexton — behind whom Jemmy liad slipt in unpcrceivcd when that 
official had entered the cathedral for the purpose of depositing some 
music books belonging to the choir, which had been taken to a house 
where the singing-men had assembled to practice a new anthem over 
a comfortable fire and a bowl of punch, and had retired, as has been 
described, utterly unconscious of locking in the two prisoners, whom 
he now liberated. 

“But who was Jemmy?” 

“ That you shall presently know, Madam, if you care to read 
further; but, first, let me ^serve, that if Mrs. D—- had swooned, 
as you probably would, when she saw the figure descending from its 
pedestal, and had been found in a state of insensibility early in tlic 
morniug, when the workmen, who were making some alterations, 
arrived, after Jemmy had slipt out as unperceived as when be slipt 
in, there can be little doubt that she would have believed, to her 
dying hour, that the sights and sounds which she saw and heard were 
not of this world.” 

“ Granted, Mr. Shaddoe; but still—permit me to enquire—who 
was Jemmy?” ^ 

“ Jemmy, Madam, was one of those beings who are to be found 
wandering in evliry town and village; and who, without any danger¬ 
ous propensities, are pronounced to be * not right in their head.’ Iffiots 
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they are not. Nature, even in her parsimony, has been kind to them; 
for, although their reasoning faculties fall short of those of their 
reasoning faculties fall short of those of their fellow-mortals, their 
instincts are much more liighly developed.” 

But “ 'Wise Jemmy,” as he was, half-satirically, half-seriously, 
called, was not in the roll of common innocents.” He was wonder¬ 
fully weatherwise, and the farmers in the vicinity always consulted 
him before they sent the mowers into their meadows. 

There was evidently a good and secret understanding between 
Wise Jemmy and all the birds and beasts in the neighbourhood* 
Nay, the very bees seemed to be on familiar terms with hing, and 
whenever there was a refractory swarm. Jemmy was sent for. He 
could,” said the bee-masters and mistresses, “ do what he liked with 
them.” Even Farmer Trumpsher^s fierce mastiff Turk, the terror of the 
neighbourhood, instead of flying upon Jemmy when he made his way 
into the farmer’s capacious and well-filled barton, accompanied him 
about as if he was lord and master of the place, and sometimes ended 
by being guilty of desertion, quitting the premises with Jemmy, after 
the latter had gone his rounds, to take a rural walk with him. Often 
hiis Jemmy been found, on a fine May day, fast asleep in a flowery 
meadow by the side of Sultan, the town-bull,—whose nasal ring truly 
proclaimed him to be the most savage of bulls thereabout—with his 
head pillowed on the lordly brute’s body. In short, there was evi¬ 
dently a kind of mesmeric rapport between him and the lower 
animals. They understood each other. He was fond of them, and 
they were fond of him. If an imlucky jackdaw or magpie fell out of 
its nest, Jemmy would- shuffle away to its relief; and, if the nestling 
had any life left, would nurse it and bring it up. He swam like an 
otter, and was a careful collector of half-drowned kittens and puppies, 
which he saw sti’uggling for existence in the deep moat that sur¬ 
rounded the bishop’s palace at dawn or on a moonlight night, when 
such murders are usually pcrpeti*atcd ; attended the patients as if lie 
had a ^yholc humane society under his ragged waistcoat, and when ho 
had restored them, never abandoned them. 

The consequence was that he frequently walked abroad attended 
by a train of familiars that would inevitably have consigned him to 
the stake in the days of gentle king Jamie. When a funeral was to 
take place in any of the neighbouring villages, off Joramy would start 
with his favourite magpie, Meg, on one shoulder, and Davy, the daw, 
upon the other, followed by three cats with three eyes and one per¬ 
fect tail among them, and two bandy-legged turnspits, each lame of a 
leg, with a white paper hat-band in which was stuck a bunch of wild 
flowers and “aglets,”—as if to denote that all flesh was gross— 
with weepers to match, and, on his arrival, would lie, surrounded by 
his winged and four-footed friends, on a sunny banS adjoining the 
graveyard, till the funeral approached. Then, leaving his attendants, 
who never presumed to follow him further than the stile, he would 
join the mourners, behave with the greatest decorum, and when the 
sad ceremony was over, would again don his hat, return to the mem¬ 
bers of his menagerie, who had hid themselves in the fidjoining hedge^ 
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and retarn home with the same state as that which marked his settiog 
out on his progress. 

He lived in a hut mode out of a black old coal barge with windows 
instead of ports in its sides, outside the gates of the town, which he 
never entered with his favourites, but always alone. The cathedral 
was his favourite haunt, and, as he never was guilty of any misbe¬ 
haviour, nobody disturbed him in his almost constant attendance at 
the daily morning and evening service. Nay, the sexton would 
sometimes employ him in odd jobs about the church, every nook of 
which he knew; and stimulated, probably by the hope of some triding 
employment when the workmen came in the morning, he had slipt in 
and concealed himself when tlie sexton had entered the church upon 
this memorable evening. 

There was once—but I spare the infliction; for here is, to my own 
great satisfaction and doubtless to that of our friends who remember 
his former communication, a second letter from my correspondent 
Silas, just come in. Silas, thou hast not forgotten thy implied pro¬ 
mise, and 1 thank thee. 

Dear Mr. Shaddoe, 

In our town a ghost story is still current aud credited, not lightly, 
by the good gossips of the neighbourhood ; for the ghost appeared to 
two at once, mother and daughter; the latter is still living, and from 
her I had, in substance, the following version. 

They were sitting at their humble supper table one winter’s even¬ 
ing, talking over the better days tliey had seen. The husband. 
Captain Tasker, had realised some fortune in the slave-trade, whicli 
in his day was briskly carried on from a neighbouring sea-port, since 
risen to great prosperity. He had retired to enjoy the ill-gotten gain, 
with a wife, a son, and a daughter, in our small quiet county town; 
but nothing prospered with him. lie was first led into extravagant 
attempts to vie with the more wealthy and respectable gentry, who 
perhaps looked coldly upon the ci-devant slave captain, llis only 
son, after some outbreak of paternal brutality, ran away to sea, and 
was never more heard of. The reckless father then took to drinking. 

He was one night brought home apoplectic, after receiving a heavy 
fall in a drunken iray at a public house; and, in spite of all the efforts 
of my worthy .^culapian preceptor, he passed from this stupor to the 
deeper sleep of death. ' 

His circumstances were found to be in a more embarrassed state 
than was expected. The little that remained, alter the settlement of 
substantiated claims, bought a small annuity for the widow, which 
was eked out by her daughter’s skill as a sempstress. They retired 
to one of the small tenements wliich face the steepest part of the 
hill leading to Vhe castle gates, and crowned by the dark tower wliich 
guards the frowning entry to the strong and sad abode of the county 
crime and misfortune, where my own ghost adventure took place. 

On the evening of their's the conversation had turned upon the 
traffic in which th4 unfortunate husband and father had spent roost of 
luB active life; ^nd the dark nature of which had then begun to be 
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unreiled hy the writings and speeches of the ardent and benevon 
lent emancipators. Its worst features ha<i never before {iresented 
themselves to the mind of the widow, who, when a young wife, 
rejoicing in her husband’s safe return, had listened to his adventures 
amongst contending tribes on the African coast, with too little sym¬ 
pathy for the human cargo, which could then rarely be procured 
without hairbreadth escapes to the rival traders. ** Besides, was not 
Captain H., and Captain S., and Captain P., who went down with all 
hands in the fast clipper ** Black Jack,” and who left liie large for¬ 
tune to his daughter, that married ’Squire M—, all in the same 
trade ? And Mr. G., the great merchant, who was afterwards Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, h^ not he always three Guinea ships afloat Whilst 
the trade was going ?” The daughter shook her head, and stirred the 
small fire, by the light of which they were holding their sad but 
quiet converse after their homely meal; but she replied not to the ma¬ 
ternal attempt to make a case for the traffic. Thus they sat, watching 
in silence the decreasing flickering of the flame ; when, on a sudden, 
the attention of both was roused by a sound as of footsteps rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the door, which was immediately burst open by a heavy blow. 
A piercing shriek came from the mother, whose position commanded 
the first view of the door, and she rushed out by an opposite one into 
the adjoining bedroom: the daughter at the same instant started, and 
turned towards the cause of the noise and her mother’s fright, and 
saw, as she believed, a shadowy figure sink into the floor of the room, 
followed by the phantom of a negro slave, which turned its ghastly 
head and glared, with wliito protruding balls, for a moment upon her, 
before it sdso sank and disappeared. She thought she saw or heard a 
third figure enter as slic fled screaming after her mother. When 
questioned ns to the appearance of the first figure, she said it resem¬ 
bled her father in the dross he used to wcai’ when he returned home 
from sea. 

The mother corroborated more strongly this statement, but thought 
her liushand dragged a black man’s head after him. And she would 
then tell how, in a dispute he had had at Benin, on the slave coast, 
with the sable conqueror of a neighbouring tribe, who tried to evade 
the bargain which had been made for the captives, the intoxicated 
chief, in a moment of excitement, had struck her husband, and pro¬ 
voked a conflict, in which the English captain, with his stout cutlass, 
had severed his black assailant’s head fromfhis shoulders. 

The two terrified women remained some time clasped together. 
When they ventured at length to glance into the room from which 
they had been scared, all was quiet; the blaze had subsided, but the 
low red light from the grate seemed to show every thing to be as they 
had left it. 

The daughter lit a candle with trepidation, fearing !t might reveal 
some new and hidden terror; but they still found themselves to be 
the only occupants of their little room. A broken plate, which had 
been pushed from the table in their panic flight, lay on the floor. 
They examined the window and the cupboard, and ?he recess with the 
small stock of books; they tried the door, and found it4atched, as they 
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believed it to have been before the disturbance. But near the entry, 
on the floor, the daughter, as she timidly and suspiciously peered 
about, saw one drop of blood! —Yes, there it was, unmistakably, and 
fresh. SJie pointed it out to her horror-stricken parent. 

Their first impulse was to call their neighbours; but an indefinable 
sense of some immediate connection of the inexplicable circumstance 
with them own peculiar condition, and respect for the memory of liim 
with whose fate and history they firmly believed the vision to have 
been bound pp, kept them back. 

1 'hey looked out upon tlie cold, quiet night: the silent flakes of 
snow had begun to fall upon tlie icy pavement, which was sparkling 
in th6 pure moonlight. Not a soul was in sight, nor a footstep nor 
any social sound in hearing. They looked up to the dark portiil which 
crowned the hill, and gazed along tlie street to right and left, then 
bolted their door, and retired trembling to their bed. 

In the morning, too plainly visible in the broad daylight, as if to 
assure them of the reality of the horrid event of the night, the thresh- 
hold showed the dt'op of bloody now dry and dai'k. The floor was 
scoured and scrubbed, but tJic stain of that mysterious blood-dix>p 
could never be obliterated. More than once has the old dame pointed 
it out to me as she recounted lier version of the nocturnal visitation. 

It could not long be withheld from the good neighbours. IVliat 
daughter of Eve could deny herself the sympathy such a story could 
not fail to excite, or long bear the weight of so portentous a secret ? 
It was too much to be expected irom two poor lone women. 

The story, of course, lost notliing by transmission. The blood-stain 
was always ready for an apj)cal against incredulity. And witli all the 
various additional horrors with which it has been invested, there is no 
ghostly legend in our town more generally and firmly believed tlian 
the visitation of the G-host of Ca 2 >tain Tasker, with his negro-slave 
(and the majority added the devil), to tijc poor widow and her 
daughter. 

Mr. Shaddoe! the mystery of that blood-drop and 2 >bantom-liead is 
known to me alone 1 I have long endured its responsibility, and now, 
it is not without a struggle that I have determined to disburthen my 
mind and communicate it, in confidence, to you. 

You may remember the occasion of my first introduction to the 
world of spirits, and the goodly resolves thercufmii taken to intrude 
no more into the ghostly*portals of anatomical science: in fact, to 
make my chosen profession my last subject, and cut the surgery once 
and for all. Rallied by my fellow pupils, and excited by some well- 
penned articles, with copies of the famous plates of Albinus, in a cy¬ 
clopaedia to which we had access, my anatomical passion soon returned, 
and all resolves and scruples were forgotten. 

My zeal and^skill in assisting at post'‘mortvms had gained me the 
rarely-bestowed commendation of our preceptor. I bail already 
begun to form a small anatomical collection, and had lately added a 
human cranium to my series of the skulls of dogs and cats, and the 
skeletons of mice hnd “ such small deer.” It happened, also, that on 
the day when amegro patient in the jail-hosintal had died, a treatise 
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on the “Varieties of the Human Bace** fell into my hands, and 
greatly increased my craniological longings. 

The examination of the body was over, and the hurried inquest 
performed; when, slipping a halfcrown into the hand of the old 
turnkey as we left the corpse-room, I said I should call again that 
evening to look a little further into the matter, before the coffin was 
finally screwed down. It was but six weeks from the time of my 
first adventure in the old Tower*, when, provided with a brown paper 
bag, I sallied forth, on a fine frosty evening in January, to secure 
my specimen of the Ethiopian race. 1 was now habituated to the 
ways of the place, and an attendant was no longer proffered to ac¬ 
company me. Taking my lantern and keys, I opened every do8r and 
gate, duly locking them again after I had passed through. As I 
ascended the spiral stairs of Hadrian’s Tower, speculations on “ facial 
angles” and “prognathic jaws,” and that “peculiar whiteness of the 
osseous tissue ” upon which my favourite author liad dilated, usurped 
all tlte former broodings on immaterial entities which had so disturbed 
luy imagination, and prepared it for the ghostly opposition to my first 
ascent. I pai*ticularly remember fastening after me the heavy portal 
that led into the wide and dark stone-chamber of the dead, in order 
to be secure from any interruption in my work. The gloom of the 
apartment was just made visible by the light of the lanthorn ; but it 
served for all tbe business immediately in hand. The screws and 
tools had been judiciously left behind; and when I returned through 
the gates — my packet under my cloak — the intimation that all was 
ready for the interment was received with a nod of intelligence by 
the old turnkey, which assured me that no inquisition nor fiscovery 
was to be apprehended on that side of the castle walls. 

As soon ns 1 had passed the postern, and emerged from the portal, 
I began to hurry down the hill: the pavement had become glazed by 
the frost, my Toot slipped, and being encumbered with my cloak, I lost 
my balance, and fell forwards with a shock which jerked the negro’s 
head out of the bag, and sent it bounding down the slippery surface 
of the steep descent. 

As soon as I recovered ray legs, I raced desperately after it, but was 
too late to arrest its progress. I saw it bounce against the door of a 
cottage facing the descent, which flew open, and received, me at the 
same time, unable to check my downward cai’eer. I heard shrieks, 
and saw whisk of the garment of H female, who had rushed 
through an inner door : the room was empty; the ghastly head at 
my feet. I seized it and retreated, wrapping it in my cloak. I sup¬ 
pose I must have closed the door after me, but I never stopped till I 
reached the surgery. 

I remain, 

Dear Mr. Shaddock 

Your confiding friend, 

Silas Seer. 


* See ant^t vol. ii. p. 445. 
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RAILWAY SONNETS. 

BY UlCHARO HOWITT. 

Rude railway-trains, with all your noise and smoke, 
I love to see you wheresoe’er ye move : 

Though Nature seems such trespass to reprove: 
Though ye the soul of old romance provoke, 

I thank you, that from misery ye unyoke 
Thousands of panting liorses. Science pleas’d 
Sees by machinery lungs and sinews eas’d, 

And Mercy smiles as suif’rings ye revoke. 

Calm sanctities deem not such inarch profane: 

Sweet meads give up your flowers and emerald sod: 
Small fields resign your being without pain; 

For, thinking on old roads in anguish trod. 

Not to the heart of Nature cun he vain 
Humanity, which serves both Man and God I 

Lawns, shaven smooth; parterres all summer fair. 
With rarest flowers from farthest regions brought: * 
Groves dedicate to friendship, and sweet thought; 
These, touch’d by railways, wither in despair. 

Die in strong light, and the obtrusive air. 

For gardens, crofts, old owners are distraught. 

For cottages, homc-hallow’d, scorn’d as naught; 
Leisure made public, and retirement bare. 

Thank God it is so. Hence in order due. 

To countless blessings these distractions tend : 

Good to the million: social gifts ensue: 

The anxious lover, and the heart-warm friend. 
Parents and children long-lost sweets renew,— 

All quickly met, as ’twere from the world’s end! 
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REVIEW. 

Reyxaiiu tub Fox : a renowned Apologue of the Middle Ages, re¬ 
produced in Rhyme, with an Introduction by Samuel Naylor. 
In Ten Fyttes. • 

Finis coronat opus! wc mentally exclaimed on closing this fascinating 
book; and straightway we fell to ponderixig upon the many “ modem 
instances” that as it were naturally ingrafted themselves upon the 
“wise saws” of the glorious company of jovial spirits who have from 
time to time, according to our author, preached from the favourite 
texts of this Gospel according to Reynard. Some sixty years ago — 
(Posthumc, Postluime, labuiitiir aniii!) when we were fighting, fro¬ 
licking, rollicking youngsters at the then fashionable collegium of 
Jena, we remember to have read in tlie twaddle of Gesner, an allega¬ 
tion against this old poem — that it was “ unnatural.” No reader of 
the present day can form an adequate idea of the soi*t of sanctimonious 
authority at that time enjoyed by the Idyllic old effigy of Theocritus, 
whose mind was as that of a goatherd’s on the Hans mountains, 
shaggy, corneous, and pastoral to the core: nevertheless nobody be¬ 
lieved in tlie dictum. Feoplc rcinl the poem as though it continued 
to be the most natural tiling in the world,* and so have persisted in 
doing, more or less, down to tlie present day; and here it is, come 
down to us in the 19th cedtury, hoar with the silvery locks of six 
good centuries, dating from the earliest extant MS., backed, indeed, 
by a traditional baptismal register of more than twice six centuries, if 
wc may tmt faith in the Arabic scholars — undergoing more editions 
contemporaneously in all the bcllcs-lctti'istic countrics'of Europe than 
any otlier known production — rejoicing in a far greater multitude of 
tongues than the most far-gone Irvingitc that ever figured in the 
Pytlionic parlour in Newman Street — a poem that would puzzle all 
the conjurors, counting from the days of Confucius through Bentley, 
down to Bowring, to compile a glossary of half the dialects into which 
it has been transferred: and now we have it once again in “ merrie 
England ” — rooting itself as firmly in the rich unctuous soil of this 
humour-loving land, as those yew trees so sweetly commemorated by 
our Laureate — like all things of undying vitality, and aboriginal 
growth — * 

“ Produced too slowly ever to decay." 

Some seven or eight times, in this country, had the book been sup¬ 
plied to the public by Caxton and others, now nearly four hundred 
years ago: and at intervals, subsequently, it reappeared. Within the last 
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century, Lowever, it had almost become obsolete; and not until Goethe 
by his alciiemy of musical metres brought it once more into vogue in 
Germany, was it truly resuscitated from its long night of repose. 
What was good in his sight, was supcrcxcellent in the eyes of the rest. 
Grimm took it up with even greater warmth than he had already shown 
it} old Gottsched rubbtjd his hands in ecstasy at this new spring¬ 
tide of his liie-long liobby ; reprint after reprint of it was issued at 
every succeeding book fair; and at length the lawyers seized hold 
of it in eluci&ation of their Pandect Prolusions and feudal-law read* 
ings ;—verily it reached its zenith ! Now our turn has come, and we 
have U “ reproduced” in good racy English, after an approved fashion 
of a never-to-be-antiquated school. Be i»ot ours the lamentable mis¬ 
fortune, amid the general hailing of joy and welcome, to grasp, last in 
turn, the proffered paw of our waggish brother! the mighty Reynard, 
the “ Tom Hood ” of tlie Middle Ages! 

Now for the book ; and how to chui’actorise it in a word ? — Alas ! 
how should we so characterise the Iliad, or the Paradise Lost ? 
Yet, there is one truthful aspect, out of the many, umlcr which we 
may pre-eminently present the features of this pleasant epic to onr 
readers — and that is no other than in the guise of a great Flemish 
picture gallery, of Ilouhrakcns, Ilolbeinas, Cuyps, Teniers’, Ostades, 
et caterorumy to the end of tlic catalogue. Who does not remember 
that choice collection of the works of the Flemish masters exhibited 
to the public some few years since, by the kingly condescension of 
the owner, our late sovereign George the Ji'ourth? We scruple not 
to confess, for our part, that never until our visit to that collection of 
gems, did the rich and varied—we had almost written rmnuni av 
mutahile — genius of Flemish art, confined as it is to the scones and 
incidents of tlicir boor-life, so hugely impress us with its manifold 
undeniable excellencies. A Dutch jucture (of course wc cxcci)t the 
works of the grandiose Rubens from the remark), in a gallery gorgeous 
with the jewels of the Florentine and Venetian schools, looks something 
like a brazen spittoon (concede the image, reader!) ranged amongst 
silver trophies and arabesques on a sideboard at a feast: it lias always 
an incongruous character; and that not naturally, but by hard con¬ 
straint alone: in sliort, it is out of place, and, consequently, out of 
keeping. But let any one walk through the aforesaid cabinet of 
Dutch gems in the Royal f/ollection, or, if he have the good fortune 
to command such a privilege, spend a week at Bruges, Antwerp, or 
Amsterdam, in the cherished boudoirs of the old Hollanders, and 
then let him honestly confess whether the various drama of that 
country’s Life, with all its phantasmagoria of passion, pelf-seeking, 
vice, and the frantic fooleries of men, on tlic one side, and, on the 
other, its rcver«c of quiet, calm contemplation and rural hilarity, so 
truthfully and intimately blended in the “ weary mortal round ” of a 
world-philosopher, are not there, and there only, exhibited in the 
series of episodes without the completed cycle of which domestic 
action is nothing but a miserable miracle- play — a fragmentary leaf 
out of the dogs-pared Hornbook of Life ? Hogarth was always alive 
to t^is: witness his great works: his genius, approximating in many 
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points to tliat of llie Dutch, revelled in epic completeness; and Mr. 
Naylor says truly that a Dutch Hogarth, like our countryman 
landsoii, who indited with his pencil the best humourous epic of 
modern days, would have prefigured the scenes of Reynard precwely 
as the pen-painter (whoever he was) has sketched and etched them, 
in the old black-letter hooks bearing that title. Just so is it with the 
poem now before us. Not one, nor twenty, but something like a 
cent, of gem-picturcs, all picked and sorted by the practised eye of 
connoisseurship, are here presented to the reader in a conflicted series; 
each assuming its natural position on the walls of the ideal gallery, 
unrespective of the conceited partialities of any so-called Hi^ging- 
Cominittcc, challenging the observer each by its peculiar claim to 
merit—some rough and sketchy—others elaborate with detail — all 
in their proper places, mutually lighting up and illustrating one 
anotlier. 

Wo know not from what particular edition of this old satire the 
present toucher-up or restorer of the original may have worked. He 
is very obscurely clear ** on this head, intimating that he may have 
sucked tlic brains of all his predecessors, for aught he chooses us to 
know from him to the contrary. Be that as it may, one thing is 
clear, that his own powers of fancy have battened on the nutriment, 
and as similia similihiis guudent^ so Ms invention appears to have 
been excited into most healthful activity by the lustyhood of others; 
and accordingly wc liave, in his version, a real Reynard Redivivus, 
and no sham; no sartorian clothes-horse on wliich are pitchforked 
tlie tlireadbare habiliments of a donc-up dandy, but a new spick and 
span Kediugote a I’Anglaisc, from the repertory of a good master- 
fashioner; and, Avhat is more, it is made to fit.* But what is the 
book about? inquires a gentle reader. My good sir, it is about 
omne scibilc; we hope you are satisfied. The world and all its 
ways is here,” says our author; and he adds, in true and befitting 
Hollywcll Street phrase, “for money, and the cost not dear.” You 
may take it upon our word, that there is uot a rule in life worth the 
knowing, which is not here expounded in action, and that, too, with 
so waggish and droll a naivete^ with such dramatic observance of 
scene and character, that to attempt a mere outline of the history of 
Reynard would be as villanous an offence as though one should offer 
the rind of the orange, and keep the puj|) for one’s proper sucking. 
The doubles and turns of this pnnee of rapscallions, tliis archetype of 
the Robert Macaires, all depend upon the finesse of detailf; the 
foregrounds and backgrounds, and half-tints and high lights, must 
obviously be lost sight of in any sketch of the sort—and what would 
be the principal figures without these? The class of VolksbUcher or 
hooks for the people, of wliich this has been ever^ and justly, re¬ 
garded as the paragon specimen in all ages, have found fitting illus¬ 
tration from the pen of Professor Gervinus, in his great work on 
German poetry; the passage is thus translated by Mr. Naylor: 

• 

• Qu®rc “ Fytte”--Printer’s Devil. _ ^ 

t Quare “ fineness of the tail ? ” Printer's Devn, again. 
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“ They delight especially in showing up the reverse side of the world, 
and revel in all exliibitions pci’taiuiug to the lower burgher and 
boor life, leaving the aristocracy entirely out of their canvass.” (We 
beg to differ from the learned professor in this particular.) “ In their 
compositions one feels the geniality of homo, never stirring from the 
precincts of hamlet, or ville, cloister, or chimney-corner. Amongst 
the genuine humanities of our own flesh and blood; all the minor 
relationships of life, all its intimate domesticities arc opened to our 
view. On flie close confines of the chivalresque romances, we are 
yet treading the firm soil of fact and reality.” 

“ These little booklings” (ho elsewhere says) “ are of the most di¬ 
versified contents : tenzoni, allegories, novels or romances, compendi¬ 
ously treated ; subtle law points, sophistical problems, practical jokes 
on the unwary, tricks on simpletons, devices of roguery, cunning, and 
deception, tales, love stories—often turned to moral account in 
axioms and mottoes—in nothing are they more libertine than on the 
married state, never more malicious than when monks or nuns are 
the themes, and always most inventive in ribaldry.” {Introduction, 
p. 25.) Would we could follow this topic into its enticing alleys a 
little furtlier, flirting to our heart’s content with the whole bevy of 
these household spirits : but space is wanting, and it would be unjust 
to our author to part without one taste of his quality. With the 
peculiarities of style, the startling construction of metres, and the 
perfectly astounding effronteries of rhyme, indulged in by the writer 
of this reproduction, we have no desire to quarrel: we—believing 
that there was never an original thinker without his appropriate and 
peculiar form of expression ; never a like writer witliout his own cha¬ 
racteristic phraseology wlierewitli to build the lofty rhyme after a 
composite order of Iiis own fancy—are much disposed, on principle, 
to latitiidinarianism in all these respects; partaking to some extent in 
the grotesque humour of Goethe in his amusing hostility against the 
supposed authorised standards of excellence in writing, before which the 
devout fire-eating readers of his day were wont to bow down and pi*o- 
strate themselves. “Were I” (said lie to Eckermann)—wc quote 
from memory—“ Were I still young and lusty, I would, with miscliief 
prepense and deliberate forethought, run a muck against all your tech¬ 
nical spring-traps and ha-ha’s—indulge in every inconceivable licence, 
in alliterations, repetitious,,rascal-rhymes, and appropriate every dis¬ 
cordant attribute, as though it were the very gospel-sign of good 
writing: — but, mind you! I would stick close to the main thing : I 
would look narrowly to the stuff, and set about firing off such a 
fusillade of fine capital things, that not a man but would confess him 
to be charmed and seduced against his critical judgment to believe in 
and swear by tbo orthodoxy of all 1 had said, even though it were the 
devil’s own lingo, and end by learning it all spontaneously by heart! ” 
Let us, however, not be misunderstood. We by no means intend 
to accuse Mr. Naylor of such a wholesale, deliberate, piece of Philis¬ 
tinism ; though he has evidently been resolved not to be fettered by 
the trammels of artistic metier, in fashioning the mould or envelope 
to contain the expansive substance with wliich he had to deal. 
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Take, for instance, that passage (in other respects worthy of the 
Author of Hudibras), where Keynard has recourse to Confession, 
after the manner of devout Catholics, ostensibly to case his mind of 
many qualms, but really to indulge in bitter things against the Church 
of which he was a heretical member, then as now the pet topic of 
abandoned backsliders. ' 

Yes, Greybeard! look now at the clergy, 

Good mixed with bad And yet e’er heard ye * 

or any greater sins to others 

Ascribed, than to our surpliced brotliers? 

Or special excellence allied 

With black cloth or a neck white.tied? 

The Rule of Life in them should l>e 
Mirrored as in a glass you see; 
lUit now ’tis nothing but tlic Rule 
Of Faith ! and every man's a Tool, 

Who judges for himself the food 
That nourishelh his spiritual blood I 
The Tables of the Law itself 
They make a])pear like fractured delf. 

With paint ond plaister puttied o’er 
From time to time, by which the more 
Illegible the letters arc; 

And what was plain and popular 
Now puzzles men to tell what writ 
The tongue is ere they construe it! 

For, since religious light can’t be 
Too dim for eyes of laity, 

And Gospel rays that .shine by proxy 
Alone can count for orthodoxy; 

'i'hc ('liurch’s loving care hath been 
In this dis}>Inycd—to hold a screen 
Of dogmas dense, by help of which 
Tile sight is trained to focus>pitch, 

And all that “ Writing on the Wall" 

, Perused thro’ lens canonical,— 

(As men at Sol’s eclipses do * 

Smoke glasses to survey him thro'!) 

The letters are colossal, and 
Tlie meaning hard to understand, 

*Tis true: but Light doth never fail — 

Thereat the Badger switched his tail, 

And pursed his mouth in disapproval 
Of doctrines dangerous as novel.*' 

Again, when Reynard, like another Meonides (Jfor such is his cue 
for the moment) — 
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- ** A quo eeu fontc percnni 

Vatum picrlis ora ngantur aquis," 

stands reciting and relating before the king and court a running river 
of all sorts of diverting stories in never-ending succession. Here the 
two very distinct mythological tales of “ The Judgment of Paris” and 
“ The Rape of Helen ” are commingled and fused into one, and that 
too in the short space of about a dozen lines. There is no denying, 
indeed, thati the two stories read a great deal better as one in 
Mr. Naylor’s verse, but we should like to learn his authority for this 
kind of unlegislative consolidation of a couple of venerated traditions. 
In fact, they are just no other than ‘‘ reproduced” like the rest of the 
poem, and very eleverly reproduced, too; but is that assurance a suf¬ 
ficient justification of the deed ? We fear the instance may be drawn 
into a bad precedent, or, as the Ape’s Wife sagaciously defines it, 
“ something beside the common,” and we would not that our writers 
henceforth addict themselves to reynardising in this vein. Here is 
the passage:—The Fox is describing a Magic Comb and the Carvings 
wrought on its sides:— 

“ But that was nought 
Compared with tlic intaglios wrouglit 
On both its sides! On this there shone 
Diana and £ndymion; 

On that the judgment of the buy 
Who smuggled Helen into Troy, 

What time the lovely ladies three 
About their chartus did disagree 1 
A most sweet story is it, sooth ! 

'Ibat of the Lady- Gods and youth ! 

I’ll tell it yuu, it's none so long ; 

Mine differs from the ancient song." 

(Yes, truly, our Reproducer galivnnts his muse at a galopadc pace, 
and wears her favours ^^with a difference.^') Reynai’d continues : — 

" In sudden fit of harum-scarum 
Tliey chose for degantiarum 
Arbiter thwyoutbful Paris; 

In whom the 

Might pleaded be in any forum. 

To silence sticklers for decorum. 

Then, bribery was much the fashion, 

As now, and they indulged that passion. 

Grand Juno promised power and might 
Pallas to make him erudite; 

Whilst Venus (cunning minx !) knew where 
Tlte tender side of man lay bare, 

And touched it gently, safe to win, 

As Paris gave tlic verdict in. 
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Before bis eyes a film there came • 

The Goddtu melted in the Damt I 
The youth with faltering accents sighed, 

“ Venus would make the loveliest bride !** 

Ywrought w&s all t the carving told 
Ifow Paris in embrace did fold 
The Venus VIctrix' matchless mould 
In Grecian Helen's form I The boy 
With looks of languislnnent and joy 
Was beautifully carved: whilst she, 

With fondness filled, did lovingly 

His ni'ck entwine. IIow swimmed the sight I 

To gaze thereon was such delight 1" 

But hold! We have come to the end of our tether: and here we 
must stop. Not without regret can we afford to part with so pleasant 
a companion as Mr. Naylor's book. He has done for the old world- 
r<mowncd everlasting epic, what the best of his predecessors, including 
the great Goethe and tlie lialf Dutchman Alkmar, had performed 
before him, in their several tongues. In short, we incline to prefer 
Mr. Naylor's version to that of any other; there is a better assimila¬ 
tion of style to stuff about it, and altogether it is more joyous and 
fresh than the clas.sical concords of Goethe's version in particular. 
Header! if you want a wise book, a world book, a book of delicious 
fun and “inerrie conceited jests” that never fljig and never falter, 
take our advice—let Ueyxaud tiik Fox have a hole in your shelves. 


EPIGKAM. 

*Trs said of Lord B., none is keener than he 
To spit a Wild Boar with eclat; 

But he never gets near to the Brute with his spear, 
He gives it so very much law, • 




THE ECHO. 


We can hardly congratulate our readers on presenting them, this 
montli, with an effigy of Thomas IIood*s outward features, instead of 
that portraiture of his mind, and those traces of his kindly heart, 
which he has been wont, with his own pen, to draw in tliese pages. 
And we lament still more that we must add a regret to the disap* 
pointment of our readers, by communicating to them the sad tidings 
that the aching original of that pictured brow is again laid low by 
dangerous illness — again scarred (to borrow an expression of hfs 
own)*^‘ by the crooked autograph of pain.” Through many a previous 
paroxysm of his malady, when life and death hung trembling in the 
balance, Mr, Hood has worked on steadily for our instruction and 
amusement; throwing, often, into a humorous chapter, or impassioned 
poem, the power which was needed to restore exhausted nature. 
During the last month, however, his pliysical strength lias completely 
given way : and, almost as much tlirough incapacity of his hand to 
hold tlic pen, as of his brain for any length of time to guide it, he 
has at lost been compelled to desist from composition. Those in 
whom admiration of the writer has induced also a friendly feeling 
towards the man, will have some consolation in learning that amidst 
his sufferings, which have been severe, his cheerful philosophy has 
never failed him; but that around his sickbed, ns iu his writings, 
and in his life, he has known how to lighten the melancholy of those 
around him, and to mingle laughter with their tears. We have 
thogj^t it due to our readers and to the public thus briefly to make 
known that Mr. Hood is more seriously ill than even he has ever 
been before j avoiding to exjiress any hopes or forebodings of our 
own, or to prejudge tlic uncertain issues of life and death. 

_ * 

With respect to the portrait, it is due to Mr. Davis to state that 

the bust from which it is taken is a faithful and slicking likeness, not 
merely of the form, but what is far more rare and difficult to be 
attained, of the character and expression of the feature.^. Tlie exe¬ 
cution of the engraving exemplifies strikingly the advantages of 
Mr. Talbot’s invention of ^the calotypc, in the skilful liamls of Mr. 
Collins, as a means of obtaining at small cost perfectly accurate copies 
of works of art, especially of sculpture. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more faithful to the original, or more agreeable, as well in 
tone and colour, as for its accuracy of form and shadowing, than the 
calotype from which our engraving was made. The engraving itself 
is finely exeeflted; but no facsimile made by the burin can ever 
equal the delicate handwriting of the Sun. We can hardly conceive 
a more desirable, or, for its intrinsic value, a cheaper acquisition in 
the way of art, than a collection of copies of the finest ancient and 
modern sculpture, Ihus taken by the infallible “Pencil of Nature.” 

‘ W. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESS. 

BY ROBEBT BROWNING. 

PART THE FIRST. 

You’re my friend: 

I was the man the Duke spoke to ; 

I help’d the Duchess to cast off his yoke, too ; 

So here’s the tale from beginning to end, 

My friend ! 

Ours is a great wild country : 

If you climb to our castle’s top, 

I don’t see where your eye can stop; 

For when you’ve pass’d the cornfield-country, 
Where vineyards leave off, fiocks are pack’d, 

And sheep-range loads to cattle-tract, 

And cattle-tract to open-chase. 

And open-chase to the very base 

Of the mountain where, at a funeral pace, 

Bound about, solemn and slow, 

One after one, row upon row, 

Up and up the pine-trees go, 

So like black priests up, and so 
Down the other side again 
To another greater, wilder country, 

That’s one vast red drear bumt-up plain,* 
Branch’d thro’ and thro’ with many a vein 

APSII., 1645. — NO. IV. VOL. III. 
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Whence iron’s dug, and copper’s dealt $ 

Look right, lool^ left, look straight before, 
Beneath they mine, above they smelt, 
Copper-ore and iron>ore. 

And forge and furnace mould and melt, 

And BO on, more and ever more. 

Till at the last, for a bounding belt, 

Comes the saltisand hoar of the great sea shore, • 
And the whole is our Duke’s country! 

I was bom the day this present Duke was — 
(And O, says the song^ere 1 was old 1) 

In the castle where the other Duke was — 
(When 1 was happy and young, not old!) 

I in the kennel, he in the bower : 

We are of like age to an hour. 

My father was huntsman in that day; 

Who has not heard my father say 
That when a boar was brought to bay, 

Three, four times out of five. 

With his hunt'Spear he’d contrive 
To get the killing-place transfix’d, 

And pin him true both eyes betwixt ? 

That’s why the old Duke bad rather 
Lost a salt-pit than my father. 

And lov’d to have him ever in call: 

That’s why my father stood in the hall 
When the old Duke brought his infant out 
To show the people, and while they pass’d 
The wondrous bantling round about, 

Was first to start at the outside blast 
As the Kaiser’s (^luner blew his horn, 

Just one month ^ter the babe was bom : 

"And,” quoth the Kaiser’s courier, “since 
“ The Duke has got an heir, our Prince 
“Needs the Duke’s self at his side 
The puke look’d down and seem’d to winee> 

But he thought of ware o’er the world wide, 
Castles a-fire, men on their march^ 

The toppling tower, the crashing arch; 

And up he look’d, and awhile he eyed 
The rbw of crests, and ahieH^ and banners, 

Of all achievements after all manners. 
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And ** ay,** said the Duke with a surly pride: 

The more was his comfort when he died 
At next year's end, in a velvet suit. 

With a gilt glove on his hand, and his foot 
In a silk shoe for a leather boot, 

Petticoated like a herald. 

In a chamber next to an anteroom, 

Where he breath’d the breath of page and groom, 
What he call’d stink, and they perfume: 

—They should have set him on red Berold, 

Mad with pride, like fire to manage! 

They should have got his eheek fresh tannage 
Such a day as to*day in the merry sunshine! 

Had they stuck on his fist a rough-foot merlin I 

— Hark, the wind’s on the heath at its game — 

Oh I for a noble falcon-lanner 

To flap each broad wing like a banner. 

And turn in the wind, and dance like flame 1 
Had they broach’d a cask of white beer from Berlin 
Or if you incline to prescribe mere wine 
Put to his lips when they saw him pine, 

A cup of our own Moldavia flne, 

Cotnar, for instance, green as May sorrel, 

And ropy with sweet,—-we shall not quarrel. 

So at home the sick tall yellow Duchess 
Was left with the infant in her clutches. 

She being the daughter of God knows who: 

And now was the time to revisit her tribe. 

So abroad and afar they went, the two, 

And let our people curse and gibe 
At the empty hall and extinguish’d fire, 

Loud as we lik’d, hut ever in vain; 

Till after long years we had our desire, 

And back came the Duke and his mother again. 

And he came back the pertest ape 
That ever affronted human shape; 

Full of his travel, struck at himself-^ 

You’d say, he despis’d our bluff old wayt^ 

— Not he I For in Paris they told the elf 
That our rough North land was the Lead of 
The one good thing left in evil days; 

s a 
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’ For the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, 

And onl^ in wild nooks like ours 
Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 

True castles, with proper towers, 

Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 

And manners now as manners were then. 

So„aU the old dukes had been, without knowing it. 

This Duke would fain know he was, without being it; 
'Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it. 

He reviv’d all usages thoroughly worn out, 

The souls of them fum’d forth, the hearts of them torn out 
And chief in the chase his neck he perill’d, 

On a lathy horse, all legs and length. 

With blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 

They should have set him on red Berold 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire. 

And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire! 

Well, such as he was, he must marry, we heard: 

And out of a convent, at the word. 

Came the lady, in time of spring. 

— Oh, old thoughts they cling, they cling! 

That day, 1 know, with a dozen oaths 
1 clad myself in thick hunting-clothes 
Fit for the chase of urox or buffle 
In winter-time, when you need to muffle ; 

But the Duke had a mind we should cut a figure. 

And so we saw the lady arrive: 

My friend, I have seen a white crane bigger! 

She was the smallest lady alive. 

Made, in a piece of nature’s madness, 

Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-fiU’d her, as some hive 
Out of the bears’ reach on the liigh trees 
Is crowded with its safe merry bees — 

In tKith she was not hard to please ! 

Up she look’d, down she look’d, round at the mead, 
Straight at the castle, that’s best indeed 
To look ,at from outside the walls : 

As for us, styled the ” serfs and thralls,” 

She as much thank’d me as if she had said it, 

(With her eye, do you understand ?) 
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Because I patted her horse while I led it; 

And Max, who went on her other hand, 

Said, no bird flew past but she enquir’d 
What its true name was, nor eyer seem’d tir'd— 

If that was an ei^le she saw hover, 

And the green and gray bird on the field was the plover? 
When suddenly appear’d the Duke, 

And as down she sprung, the small foot pointed 
On to my hand,—as with a rebuke, 

And as if his back-bone were not jointed. 

The Duke stepp’d rather aside than forward, 

And welcom’d her with his grandest smile ; 

And, mind you, his mother all the while 
Cliiird in the rear, like a wind to nor’ward; 

And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis, 

And, like a glad sky the north-wind sullies, 

The lady’s face stopp’d its play, 

As if her first hair had grown grey— 

For such things must begin some one day! 

In a day or two she was well again; 

As who should say, “ You labour in vain! 

** This is all a jest against God, who meant 
I should ever be, as I am, content 
** And glad in liis sight; therefore, glad I will be! ’ 

So smiling as at first went she. 

She was active, stirring, all fire— 

Could not rest, could not tire— 

To a stone she had given life! 

(I myself lov’d once, in my dayj, 

—For a shepherd’s, miner’s, huntsman’s wife, 

(I had a wife, I know what I say,) 

Never in all the world such an one! 

And here was plenty to be done. 

And she that could do it, great or small. 

She was to do nothing at all. 

There was already this man in his post. 

This in his station, and that in his office, 

And the Duke’s plan admitted a ^fe, at most. 

To meet his eye, with the other trophies, * 

s 3 
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^OTT outside tlie hall, now in it, . 

To sit thus, stand thus, see and be seen. 

At the proper place in the proper minute. 

And die away the life between : 

And it was amusing enough, each infraction 
Of rule — (but for after-sadness that came) — 

To hear the consummate self-satisfaction 
With which the young Duke and the old dame 
T^ould let her advise, and criticise, 

* And, being a fool, instruct the wise; 

And, child-likc, parcel out praise or blame. 

They bore it all in complacent guise, 

As tho’ an artificer, having contriv’d 
A wheel-work image as if it liv’d, 

Should find with delight it could motion to strike him! 
So found the Duke, and his mother like him — 

The lady hardly got a rebuflf*— 

That had not been contemptuous enough. 

With his^cursed smirk, as he nodded applause, 

And kept off the old mother-cat’s claws. 

So the little lady grew silent and thin, 

Paling and ever paling. 

As the way is with a hid chagrin ; 

And the Duke perceiv’d that she was ailing, 

And said in his hearty ** ’Tie done to spite me, 

** But I shall find in my jiower to right me.” 

Don’t swear, friend, — the old one, many a year. 

Is in hell, and the Duke’s self. . • you shall hear. 


END ON NART THE FIRST. 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS SON. 

A TALK OF THE THIETY YEABS’ WAH. 

BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 

PART THE LAST. 

The death of Wallenstein was in itself an event to strike the hearts 
of the Pastor and his family with awe and terror, but the agony of 
the mother was wrung from her by thoughts of another far dearer to 
her than the Duke of Friedland. Her soul recurred to the child 
whom she had borne, and who had forsaken her lap to follow the 
fortunes of the warlike and ill-fated chief. 

** My child—my child—my poor George, what can have become 
of him ? ” she sobbed. 

“ Where died the Duke of Friedland ? ” asked Gunther of the 
Pedlar. 

“ In Eger,” answered the Pedlar; “ in the burgomaster’s house on 
the market-place. A whole pack of Scotch devils massacred him. 
There was a general massacre on the same night in Eger of all those 
who were of the Friedland party. You must know that the Duke 
grew tired of always wearing the emperor’s and his confessor’s night¬ 
cap over his helmet; he tore it off at last, and dashed it on the ground, 
and trampled it under foot, and said, * Lie there, priest trumpet; for 
the future, Til blow a horn of my own.’ And when this was told in 
Vienna, the emperor gave orders that when the strong man was fast 
asleep in the night, folks should make an end of him; and I am told 
they were well paid for the work. Since that time people say murder 
has become imperial.” 

** And his numerous retinue, his thousftids, his powerful adherents, 
— his friends and servants ? ” 

** All massacred or shut up. It is a sad business, friend Pastor ! ” 

Gunther, whom fate had placed in the village os minister, begged 
the talkative guest to be silent, paid him for his song, and provided 
him, upon his departure, with sufficient food for a day’s journey. 

“ Oh I my boy, my boy !” cried the mother wrin^ng her hands, 
as soon as the pedlar had quitted the house; if he has had to suffer 
for the transgression of his lord I” 

" Let us hope better, Barbara,” said Gunther, pacif^ng her. 
Upon George, if he yet lives, the fate of the Dukb must fall heavi^; 
nevertheless, the erring one will have no lack of temportJ goods We 
are told that he endowed him with estates and wealth» '■ ” 

> 4 
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** Ob, he has fallen, he has fallen t ** continued the poor woman in 
agony. “ The lamb has been cruelly butchered.” 

Barbara, do not offend. If he has-been slain, a victim of revenge, 
Heaven will be merciful to him. It was a bitter hour ■ ■■” 

“ If,” said the wife, interrupting him, “ if you had but answered 
his letters-” 

“ Dearest wife,” said Giinthcr, tenderly, “ that which I have 
done I have not done hastily, but upon reflection; what object could I 
have in replying to his communications ? What should he do near 
us? Behold us grieving at his apostacy? Or perhaps once more 
change his faith ? No, better for him to be dead than to live doubly 
disgraced and wretched.” 

To understand the reproach of Barbara and Gunther’s reply, it is 
necessary to glance into the past. George, according to the plan ar¬ 
ranged by the Duke, had accompanied the latter to Gitschin, and en¬ 
tered the Jesuit seminary of that place. He made great progress in 
the studies, of the college, distinguished himself by his ability, and 
secured more firmly than ever the attachment and regard of his pa¬ 
tron. Mindful of the promise that he had given to the exiled parent, 
Wallenstein gave the boy full liberty to correspond with his father. 
But the correspondence had difiicultics which were not at first fore¬ 
seen. Gunther’s name liad as it were disappeared. No one could 
tell his place of retirement — no tidings had been sent by the parties 
themselves most interested in the communication. George, however, 
had more than once in troublous times heard liis father speak of 
Zittau as a place of refuge for persecuted Protestants. He resolved, 
at all events, to address his letters to that city, trusting to Pro¬ 
vidence for their fortunate arrival at their destination. With his 
letter he forwarded bills of exchange payable to his father’s order. 
To his delight information was received that Gunther was established 
in Zittau, and that his letter had come to hand. Still, full of affection 
and tenderness as were the now repeated letters of the son, notwith¬ 
standing the reiterated entreaties for forgiveness which they contained, 
no answer came in return from the banished pastor. The austere 
father had resolved to regard his apostate son as dead, and was not to 
be persuaded from his purpose by the supplications of the erring boy 
or by the more passionate tearful entreaties of the almost heart-broken 
mother; although poor evei^ to want, he made no use of the letters of 
credit. He destroyed them, and felt the happier and the better that 
he had refused to share the wages of infamy. At length the letters 
of the boy ceased altogether. Gunther supposed that his son had ac¬ 
companied the Duke upon his campaigns, and in some degree rejoiced 
that he heard no more of him. The wound which his child had given 
him—and whigh his communications had opened afresh—was not 
yet healed—and there needed a long season of oblivion for restora¬ 
tion and equanimity. 

Wallenstein did not fail to endow his favourite with splendid gifts. 
When the years of study were passed he visited Gitschin and re¬ 
moved the pupil^ at once appointed him his private secretary, raised 
him to the rank of colonel, and gave him a regiment. In the field of 
battle George did not belie the promises of distinction that he had 
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already given : he grew closer and closer about the heart of his pa¬ 
tron—and the boy participated in the triumphs and adyersities of the 
Duke, with all the sympathy of a devoted son. He conquered and he 
triumphed with his foster-father; and with him, too, he felt the bit¬ 
terness of disappointment, the grief of adversity. Upon the disgrace 
and fall of the Duke, George turned from the splendid career that was 
before !iim, and accompanied him to Prague, softening the asperities 
of his condition; when Wallenstein for the second time entered the 
tlieatrc of war os commander of chief, George advanced ^th him, more 
beloved for his iidelity—higher in dignity and honour for all that he 
had suffered:—George saw and loved the youthful daughter of an 
otBccr of rank—and the Duke himself became a wooer for his son. 
He gained the maiden for him, but the wild and restless warfare for¬ 
bade the present union of the lovers. At length the quarrels of the 
Duke and the Imperial Court broke forth—rupture became more im¬ 
minent every liour—the murderous night of Eger followed. It need 
scarcely be said that George was amongst the faithful followers who 
had accompanied tlie proscribed chieftain to Eger. Many officers and 
their fainilics were in the suite: amongst others the father of his 
affianced,* lier mother and herself. The father fell with Wallenstein. 
George was taken prisoner; and during the general tumult and dis¬ 
tress, many of the atfrighted women, taking advantage of the night, 
had quitted the fortress, and dispersed themselves in various direc¬ 
tions. Their fate remained unknown. Many must have perished by 
the sword of the enemy, others have fallen a sacrifice to the unusually 
severe winter. Of George nothing was heard by his former com¬ 
panions in arms, until at length one who had been found not guilty of 
the so-called “ high treason of the Fricdlanders” received intelligence 
that the secretary of the Duke had escaped from his guards and was 
probably in safety. It was not likely that the news should reach the 
hiding-place of the Pastor’s family, shut out as they were from worldly 
intercourse. Hud a wandering ballad singer announced the fact to 
them, it would have been unheeded by Gunther and those around 
him, for they knew neither the name which George had assumed, nor 
the position that he held in the house of Wallenstein. Such was the 
state of affiiirs when information of the bloody fate of the Duke 
reached Gunther. 


It was upon a cold and rainy afternoon of an April day, that a 
heavy travelling carriage worked its difficult way along the miserable 
road that leads from Leipa, in Bohemia, across the mountains. The 
poor horses were weary and powerless, and the amcious driver ig¬ 
norant of his road. He was bound for the Lusatian frontier, and he 
asked liis nearest way thither of every man, woman and child—and 
they were not many——whom he chanced to meet. To his infinite 
delight his horses were still upon their legs when he advanced to the 
much desired borders; but to his dismay he had j(iet to enter upon a 
cross-road more distressing than ever, and as it seemed far beyond 
the power of his jaded animals to overcome. It was the wish of the 
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trAToUers to reach the nearest town^but it was one that gave no 
promise of speedj gratification. Before the cross-road was accom¬ 
plished a storm arose—the wind blew violently—rain poured down 
in torrents, and darkness was intense. The poor driver could not see 
a yard befbre him. He had often trusted to good luck and to the 
instinct of his animals, and, making a virtue of necessity, he resolved 
to do so now. The sagacious creatures, as if conscious of the trust 
reposed in them, proceeded cautiously and measured their steady way* 
As far as th^driver could judge, they were creeping along a mountain 
ridge, and were not far from a declivity. The fellow's heart beat anx¬ 
iously s suddenly, upon his left, in a hollow, he discerned the glimmering 
of a light indicating an habitation. His heart was quieted. In a 
moment, however, the light, or whatever it was, had disappeared. A 
mass of cloud broke in the heavens and made visible a belt of wood 
immediately before the carriage. The horses snorted and foamed—but 
as if with new courage, went briskly forward. The travellers had 
reached a valley in which they heard the rushing of a deeply-swollen 
stream, the baying of dogs, and the clapper of a mill, and to their 
greater joy beheld lights dancing in the midst of gloom almost imme¬ 
diately before them. They were close upon a village, and liere they 
determined to pass the night wherever they might be. The road had 
however, ended—the swollen stream must be traversed. The coach¬ 
man urged the horses on by the kindest words he could command— 
they obeyed him—but no sooner had they breasted the foaming water 
than they reared up affrighted, sprang upon one side, and very soon 
upset the carriage. 

A shriek from the carriage attracted a straggler to the spot. He 
summoned others from the nearest houses. In a few minutes a crowd 
armed with lanterns and staves arrived to the rescue, and the impri¬ 
soned travellers were released from their alarm and danger. A 
young lady of slim figure and noble bearing, bleeding from the fore¬ 
head and in a state of insensibility, was carried from the ponderous 
vehicle, whilst a girl, as it would seem the young lady’s maid, fol¬ 
lowed her uninjured. The latter implored the people to procure help 
and shelter for the young lady, and if possible to provide them with 
accommodation for the night. Before she could be answered, two 
men approached the crowd, one bearing a lantern. 

“ What is the matter ? ” %sked one of them. 

** Good evening, Pastor,” replied one and all, whilst a peasant 
continued — 

** You have come in good time. Sir, *— a carriage has upset, — a 
young lady is hurt She is a stranger to these parte, and does not 
know whither to go. The carriage is broken to pieces, and the young 
lady seems verjb^iU.” 

“ A lady 1” said the oleigyman, who was returning from a visit to a 
sick person, and was, as it happened, in the dress of his office. ** Let 
me see her.” He stepped to the wounded lady, who, under the atten¬ 
tions and endearmeats of her waiting woman, was already restored to 
consciousness, ^er pale and delicate countenance, dabbled in blood, 
demanded immemate assistance* 

“ You oaonot journey further, lady I ” said the Pastor. You need 
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some help. I can offer you a humble shelter and kindness on the 
part of my family. Let me beg you to accept it** 

** Oh, do, my lady, pray I** said the waiting woman. ** Tea," pro¬ 
ceeded the girv* turning to the Pastor, “ thank you, Sir, the Countess 
will, 1 am sure." 

“ The Countess, oh!" exclaimed all the boors at once, doffing their 
caps instinctively, regardless of the pouring rain. 

The young lady held forth her small white hand to the Pastor, and 
accepted bis friendly offer with many thanks. # 

Now, children," said the Pastor, turning to the men, ** fetch a 
bearer, lay a mattress and coverlets upon it, and bear the lady to my 
house." 

The peasants flew. In a few minutes the bearer was procured, the 
Countess, enveloped in a cloak, was placed upon it, and the stout men 
cheei’fully proceeded with their burthen, whilst the Pastor stepped on 
before. It was late when they reached the dwelling ol^c minister. 
Barbara, uneasy at the loud voices and many footsteps, feared that 
some calamity had happened to her husband. Confound^ and alarmed, 
she went to meet him, and beheld him leading the Countess upon Iffs 
arm into their humble sitting-room. 

“ I bring you guests,” said Giinther to his wife, “ and I recommend 
them to your especial care. The noble Countess has met witli an ac¬ 
cident, and is injured. She needs your best attention." 

Barbara and her daughters made their obeisance to the distinguished 
lady, wlio, on her part, expressed her gratitude for their kindness, and 
evinced such gentleness and affability, that in a very sliort time all 
shyness vanished, dhd stiffness and restraint gave place to animated 
and confidential intercourse. 

The wound of the Countess was not severe. The lady, indeed, 
seemed to suffer more in mind than in body, her fate being, according 
to the many intimations of her waiting woman, a tragical and sad one. 
Before the evening closed upon the party, the loquacious but tender 
Mimctta had dishurthened her heart of the following history, whilst 
helping Barbara in the preparation of a homely supper. 

Tiie Countess Isabella was the only daughter of Count Teresky, 
who had met with his death during the catastrophe at Eger. Isabella, 
with many others, had taken flight, hoping to find in a foreign ter¬ 
ritory at least protection and shelter. Robbed of her lands, and all 
her fortune, save the few valuables which she carried about with her, 
a home was denied her in every state that called the Emperor master. 
Hence her flight across the frontier—her accident—her meeting with 
the Pastor. The history of her life was wonderfully interwoven with 
the fate of the murdered Duke. Isabella did not hesitate to impart to 
the inquiring Pastor the more particular circumstances connect^ with 
the massacre at Eger, os far as she herself was instructed in them: 
and Gunther was enabled by her recital to penetrate far into the in¬ 
tricate and dismal web of Jesuitical fawning and political duplicity. 
Wolfgang made no inquiry as to his own son. WhaA could the maiden 
know of him ? ^ 

Isabella for a time was established in the house of the Pastor s 
intercourse with Anna and Mary gave her unaffected pleasure. Ac- 
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cuatomed to move in the highest society, she knew how to accom* 
modate herself to, and to derive comfort from, the domestic establish¬ 
ment of humble but honest burghers. She met with sympathy from 
the cultivated good-hearted girls, and from her own superiority in the 
knowledge of the world, they derived no little advantage. Misfortune 
subdues even the proudest spirits ; it could not but act with beneficial 
efiTcct upon a nature so gentle as that of Isabella. It was at length 
determined fhat the Countess should remain in the abode of the Pastor 
until such informati(^ could be gained os would lead to her happier 
settlement. From this moment Isabella shared in the joys and sor¬ 
rows *of the family, of which she was proud to regard herself as a 
member ; confidence increased, and by degrees she learnt the bitter 
trials through which they, like herself, had passed. In their history 
the name of George could not be omitted; it was often mentioned, 
and Isabella felt the liveliest sympathy for the enthusiasm, and perhaps 
overbold assurance of the youthful hero. She did not, however, 
venture to justify his conduct, or by a word of praise run the risk 
of wounding the feelings of the hospitable minister; once only did 
she permit herself to exclaim, with a heavy sigh — 

“ Tlie name of George, sir, is a harbinger of sorrow.” 

A tear glistened in her black eye as she spoke, and it passed down 
her cheek without awakening impertinent curiosity in the beholders. 
The Countess, still in mourning for her father, wore at times black 
di'esses of silk, at others of velvet, — and they gave her a queenly air; 
indeed, she was almost regarded as a queen by tlie poor of the village, 
whom she visited in suffering and in sickness, and who received from 
her many benefits. She was respected by all, ana soon acquired in 
the neighbourhood the title of “ the good Countess.” 

Thus passed away month after month. The autumn came — the 
winter commenced, and Isabella still continued a resident in the abode 
of the Pastor; she had resolved never to withdraw herself entirely 
from it, but with the wreck of her fortune to purchase a small posses¬ 
sion in the neighbourhood of Zittau. As the Fmperor had pronounced 
a sentence of outlawry upon all those who were suspected of having 
had knowledge of the plans of Wallenstein, Isabella had been able to 
save only a few inconsiderable sums of her great wealth. Her family 
was ruined; her relations were dead, or held to be so. She stood 
alone in the world — abandoned by all but tho worthy people wlio 
had protected her — a mourner of the departed, and of one whose 
loss could never be repaired. 

Her search for a habitation was not a fruitless one. The war had 
made many possessions masterlcss; for a moderate sum the Countess’ 
was enabled to procure a residence pleasantly situated, and answering 
to her reduced condition. 

But war and its disastrous consequences were again let loose upon 
the earth. The overthrow of the Buke had broken up the one great 
military mass into many Hnaller masses, each of which must be 
maintained by tbe'^burghers and peasants of the different districts. It 
mattered not whether they were supported by friend or foe; levies, 
plunder, and murder, were rife in every quarter. The war de¬ 
generated into inhuman butchery, and the divisions of the army 
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which repeatedly visited the scene of our history behaTed more like 
organised thieves than Christian troops. The msturbances had in» 
duced Isabella, at the entreaty of the Pastor, to prolong her stay in 
his dwelling; and she did so the more readily that the good minister 
himself had grown of late sickly and weak, and unable to undergo his 
usual labours. Her grateful heart assured her that her place was 
now near his couch; and that her office was to administer to his 
comforts and his wants. 

Towards autumn the neighbourhood was again visited by the sol¬ 
diery, who seldom passed through it without levying fearful contri¬ 
butions. This time they brought with them a miserable companion 
—the horrible plague—creating fresh alarm and terror in the bosom 
of the wretched inhabitants. Amidst the new disasters Gunther 
visibly grew worse, and shortly before Christmas his malady quite 
prostrated him. The anxiety of his family increased, the terror of 
the people was unbounded. News arrived that a strong body of 
Croats, cut off from the Imperial army, were hotly pursued bv a brave 
and exceedingly clever Swedish officer, who had, time aiter time, 
routed and dispersed them, but had never succeeded in completely 
destroying them. The cruelties which rumour had related of the two 
dissolute bodies of troops caused the people to regard the approach of 
both pursuers and pursued with di*ead unspeakable. A night passed 
—it might almost be said in ceaseless prayer, for every soul suppli¬ 
cated Almighty God for succour and defence. 

Christmas went by,—and there was no disturbance. Towards the 
close of the year, however, fires were seen during the night dismally 
reflected in the sky, all indicating the proximity of a foe mad for 
blood and booty. On the 3d of January, 1636, a multitude of the 
dreaded Croats—before whom the beasts of the field would flee—fell 
upon the village, and extorted from the inhabitants money and pro¬ 
perty, perpetrating their thefts with hideous barbarity. The trem¬ 
bling people gave the inhuman soldiers all they had, hoping to appease 
them, and to purchase their departure. But they were mistaken. 
The weather, intensely cold upon the arrival of the marauders, in¬ 
creased in severity, and induced the Croats, weary of the long retreat, 
and delighted with the winter quarters, to remain in the place so long 
as their safety was secured. The prayers of the villagers were laughed 
at. The licentious hordes seized upon t]j^e habitations, slaughtered 
the cattle, possessed themselves of provisions of all kinds, and gave 
way to drunkenness and debauchery. Here and there they set fire 
to a barn or house, to revel in the lamentable and dismal cries of its 
owners, or to hunt them, as a pastime, through the smoking or still 
glowing ruins 

The dwelling of the Pastor was not spared. Bacchanalian orgies 
were carried forward there, as elsewhere. Gunther, sick unto death, 
could not sustain the horror of the season ; could not behold abomi¬ 
nation and sin at the hearth which so long had been the seat of purify 
and peace: his powers of life consumed away daily, hourly. His 
exhortations—what could they avail? His solemn appeals — how 
were they answered, but by scorns and jeers ? Unable at last to 
protect his children and the country from the brutality of the troops. 
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he determined to y^ield his Abode at once to the desecration of the 
soldieiy. 

“ Barbara,” said he, one evening, to his wife, ** there is but one 
place of refuge left to us. They will not follow us to the chiuxsh 1 ” 

“ To the church I” echoed Barbara. 

** Yes,” replied the husband; ** the accommodation will be small 
and poor; but there will be safety. These men dare not follow ua 
thither; dare not commit sacrilege so monstrous. The girls must be 
protected.” ' 

Isabella seconded the suggestion of Gunther, and undertook to 
render the accommodation which the house of prayer afforded as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. The necessary an^ngementa 
were forthwith made. The sacristy of the church was not a very 
roomy chamber. The ceiling was vaulted, and light was obtained 
from only one small and grat^ window, so that on the brightest days 
it was comparatively dark. There was little space for so large a 
family. An enormous chest, hewn out of the stem of a colossal oak, 
and horned with a thousand nails, contained the trifling property of 
the church. This was converted into a bed for Gunther. A small 
and somewhat damaged stove heated the damp and chilly room which 
struck terror to the hearts of the inhabitants, as, uuder cover of the 
night, and during a drunken bout of the Croats, they quitted their 
home, and sought its sacred protection. An altar-taper served as a 
scanty light, and nothing was heard in the retreat save the monotonous 
ticking of the tower-clock and the tones of the bell, as they solemnly 
and loudly made known the departing hours of the night. 

Barbara and the four other females (for the waiting-woman of 
Isabella still lived in the family of the Pastor, and performed the 
duties of a servant) prepared a sleeping-place with their coverlets 
upon the floor, and took their turns at the bedside of the sick Pastor. 
A few hour-glasses and a Bible gave the watchers some little occupa¬ 
tion during the lazy movements of the lonely time. Three days 
passed away in this strange dwelling. The voluntary prisoners could 
hear the cries of the wild rabble; their screams and shouts by day 
and night. They hugged the closer to their hiding-place, and thanked 
Heaven for directing them to the blissful sanctuary. 

Towards the evening of the fourth day the tranquillity of the out¬ 
cast family was disturbed it an unexpected manner. The shrieks of 
the multitude increased—the furious shouts of the Croats grew more 
terrible than over; but suddenly every thing seemed overpowered by 
a volley of mu^etry. Gunther expressed a wish to leave his couch, 
and to ascencMie tower in order to discern from thence the cause of 
this new alarm; but Isabella intreated him to He still, and volun¬ 
teered with her servant maid to mount the tower and reconnoitre. 
Before she could receive a reply she had departed ; she ascended the 
tower, and was struck dumb with horror by the sight presented to 
her view. Eight or t&a farm-yards in the village were in flames, 
which the wind drove along the fields in streaming whirlpools of fire. 
The blood-red gjare of the flames lighted up large bodies of soldiers 
advancing upon the viDage and discharging a terrific fire upon the 
retreating Cmts. The scene oi action was a moving one, and it was 
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rapidlj hurzTing on towards the vicinity of the church* In a few 
moments the Croats had taken possession of the churchyard, which 
served them as a rampart against the fury and superior numbers of 
the enemy. It was evident t^t the pursuing Sweden had discover^ 
the track of the foe, and had surprised them in the midst of their 
revelry. 

The burning farm-houses converted night into day, a oircumstance 
that had prov^ nearly fatal to the heroic Isabella. Shef was observed 
by one of the Croats, who in the wantonness of the moment levelled 
his gun at her and fired, as it happened, without effect. But tha 
sight of her had suggested to her assailant a mode of salvation for 
himself and follow-soldierS. Their small body was already giving 
way before the pressure of the infuriated Swedes, and every moment 
threatened to bring them to the feet of their merciless persecutors* 
The tower, secure and ,not too lofty, would form an excellent and 
impregnable defence. The sharp-eyed Croat communicated his dis¬ 
covery to his companions, and the next moment the terrific blows of 
an axo thundered against the firmly bolted door of the church. 

Pale and breathless did the unhappy Isabella rush again to the 
sacristy. 

** Lost, lost! ** she exclaimed, running to the Pastor and trembling 
in every limb. “ The Swedes have attacked the village —the Croats 
ore at the church — wo are discovered! ** 

A sublime majestic look of confidence and repose, such as might 
have beamed upon the face of a trustful apostle, shone upon the pallid 
countenance of the Christian minister. 

** TVe are in His good hands,’* was his mild answer. ** Hinder me 
not,” he continued, rising in spite of the endeavours of his wife to 
restrain him. “ Assist me to put on the vesture of the priest. GKve 
me the alb—and, Anno, do you light up the tapers at the altar.” 

The trembling girl obeyed. The tapers were kindled, and whilst 
the blows at the door became more vehement, and the splinters were 
fiying in the passage of the church, Gunther, with the chalice in his 
hand, supported by his wife and Isabella, stepped in front of the 
altar. 

“ Kneel down before me,” he proceeded, calmly as ever; “ elevate • 
your thoughts to Heaven, and rest assured these savage men will 
draw back abashed before us.” • 

The door of the church gave way, shattered in a thousand pieces. 
The red glare of night fiamed, spirit-like, into the church, and bur¬ 
nished every window. At the very same moment the fire of the 
musketry ceased, a loud cry of rejoicing was heard, iCnd then the 
authoritative voice of a man commanding order and oMience. 

Let the bells be rung,” said he, “ and call the socrifetan, that he 
may play the organ. Where is the priest ? We have no time to sing 
Te Deum^ but he shall repeat it, and thank Heaven for us.” 

The speaker entered, and was advancing rapidly, when the singular 
group at the altar—-the hoary-headed man, and*the five kneeling 
females — suddenly checked him. He took off his plumed hat, and 
stepped forward more slowly, a bloody sword naked in his hand. He 
was a young and powerful man. His countenance, embrowned by 
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the sun, was corered with scars: he looked like a soldier and & hero. 
He wore the uniform of a Swedish colonel, and his bearing was that 
of a of distinction. 

He was close* upon the altar,* when Isabella ventured to look up. 
She shrieked and fell. The colonel threw away his sword, dropped 
on his knees before heri and pressed the insensible Countess to his 
bosom and his lips. ' 

' The chalice was no longer in the hands of Griinther. They were 
busy in hidibg the tears that had gushed into the eyes of the priest 
upon the unlooked-for discovery of Ms long-lost son. 

In mother instant mother and sisters hung sobbing upon the neck 
of their newly-found George. Misery and affliction were forgotten. 
The flames were crackling without; the groans of the wounded and 
the dying were not unheard; but stUl here — here at the foot of the 
altar — there was a holy festival of peace an^reconcUiation. 

The first intoxication of ecstasy was passed, and every eye was 
directed to the exhausted Gunther, for whom the recent scene had 
proved too powerful. He lay enfeebled at the altar. The bells rang 
festively over the burning vill^e; the deep tones of the organ peeled 
through the church, and the impressive Te Deum vibrated tlu'ough 
the sacred edifice. The victorious Swedes dropped on their knees in 

E rayer; and Gunther, slowly fixing a solemn but not sad gaze upon 
is son, said, in a voice that was scarcely audible — “ Listen, George, 
to th^ blessed sounds. They import pardon to the erring, and peace 
to the dying! ” His head sank upon the breast of bis son — a con¬ 
vulsive motion passed across his body •— and George held the corpse 
of his father in his arms. 

Three days after this occurrence, a solemn funeral was performed 
in the church. All who had fallen in the battle, Croats as well as 
Swedes, were buried in the churchyard. But within the church, and 
in front of the altar where Gunther had expired, was deposited the 
body of the noble but much-tried Pastor. 

One twelvemonth afterwards, George, who, after the catastrophe at 
Eger had gone over to the Swedes, although he remained a Catholic, 
retired from active service; and, upon the grave of his father, re- 
•ceived the hand of the Countess Isabella. 

The grave of Wolfgang Gunther no longer exists; but his memory 
still survives in the hearts ef the people, and in the faithful narratives 
of the chroniclers of the period; and the linden tree, beneath which 
Giinther delivered his farewell discourse, no longer flourishes. For 
many years it was called by the people “ The Pastor’s Linden; ” and 
many a devoted Protestant made a pilgrimage to the spot upon the 
annivesrsary of the banishment of Giinther and his faithful followers. 
The fanaticisai of the Catholic priesthood punished the guiltless tree 
for the piety of its simple-hearted worshippers. 
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TO MAJOK-GENERAL W. NAPIER, 

LIEUTEKANT-GOTERKOR OF OTJERNSST. 
nr WALTER SAVAOE LARDOS. 

Napier ! take up anew thy pen, 

To mark the deeds of might 7 men. 

And whose more glorious canst thou trace 
Than heroes of thj name and race ? 

No other house hath ever borne 
So many of them to adorn 
The annals of our native land 
In virtue, wisdom, and command. 

But foremost, and to thee most near. 

Is be who vanquish'd the Ameer. 

And when before his feet was laid 
By fallen power (he thirteenth blade, 

With every hilt more rich in gems 
> Than Europe's kingly diadems, 

Then, and then only, did he stoop 
To take the spoils of victory up, 

That he might render each again 
To hands which wielded them in vain. 

“ Is this the race of Clive f ” cried they: 

Did Hastings exercise such sway f ” 

* They since have seen him rais'd, not more 
In pride or splendour than be^e, 

And studious but to leave behind 
The blessing of just laws to Scinde. 

Therefore do thou, if health .permit. 

Add one page more to Holy Writ. 

Such is the page wherein are shown 
The fragments of a bloody throne, 

And peace and happiness restor'd 
By their old enemy the sword. 

Hasten, my friend, the work begun, 

For daily dimmer grows our sun* 

MABCH, 1845. ^ HO. IV. TOL. HI. A A 
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The gifted author of Eoihen experienced a more pleasant form of 
auricular visitation, when, in the midst of the desert, he heard the mu¬ 
sical sounds of his own village bells chiming for church.* 

Although Lord Byron never met “ with downright second-sight ” 
in the East, an instance of second hearing fell once under his obser¬ 
vation. He relates that, on his third journey to Cape Colonna, early 
in 1811, as he passed with his party through the defile that leads from 
the hamlet between Keratia and Colonna, he observed Dervish Tahiri 
riding rather *out of the path, and leaning his head upon his hand as 
if in pain. Lord Byron rode up and enquired. “ We are in peril.” 
answered Dervish. 

“ What peril ? we are not now in Albania, nor in the passes to 
Ephesus, Mcssalunghi, or Lepanto: there arc plenty of us, well armed, 
and the Choriates have not courage to be thieves.” 

“ True, Affendi, but nevertheless the shot is ringing in my ears.” 

“ Tlie shot! not a tophaike has been fired this morning.” 


* It would 1)c unjust to Mr. Kingluke to abridge this pleasant passage of the 
most pleasant and original book that has appeared for a long time. Here it is;— 

** On the fifth day of my journey, the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth 
that I could reach with my utmost sight and keenest listening was still and Ufcle&a 
as some dispeopled and forgotten world, that rolls round and round in the heavens, 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down 
more mightily now than ever on me he shone before, and, as 1 drooped my head 
under his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly 
fell asleep, for how many minutes or moments 1 cannot tellj but after a while I was 
mntly awakened by a of church bells^my native bells—the innocent bells of 

Marlcn, tliat never before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills I My 
first idea naturally was, that I still remained under the power of a dream. I roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare fiicc into 
the light. Then at lost I was well enough awakened, but still those old Marlen 
bells rung on — not ringing for joy, hut properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing 
*for church: * after a while the sound died away slowly : it happened that neither 
I, nor any of my party, had a watch by which to measure tlie exact time of its 
lasting, but it seemed to me that ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I 
attributed the effect to the great beat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air 
through which I moved, and the deep stillness of all around roe; it seemed to me 
that these causes, by oceaaoning a great tension and consequent susceptibility of 
the hearing organs, had rendered them liable to tingle under the passing touch of 
some mere memory, that must have swept across my brain in a moment of sleep. 
Since my return to Kngland it ha^becn told me that like sounds have been heard 
at sea, and that the sailor becalmed Under a vertical sun, in the midst of the wide 
ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to the chime of his own village bells. 

“ At this time I kept a poor, shabby pretence of a journal, which just enabled me 
to know the day of the month and the week according to the European calendar, 
and when in my tent at night 1 got out my pocket-book I found that the day was 
Sunday, and roughly allowing for the difference of time in this longitude, I con¬ 
cluded that at the lament of my hearing that strange peal, the church-going bells 
of Marlen must have been octuvly calling the prim congregation of the parish to 
morning prayer. The coincidence amused me faintly, but 1 could nut pluck up tlie 
least hope that Uie effect which I had experienced was any*thiug other than an illu¬ 
sion — an illuuon liable to be explained (as every illusion is in these days) by some 
of the philosophers wlio guess at nature^ riddles.”— EofAva, p. 273. 

^ This ineident, if dite to natural causes, was an hallucination, not an illusion ; the 
dlfihrence between wbioh pbienomena we shall presently endeavour to explrin. 
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“I hear it notwithstanding—bom—-bom~a3 phunl/ as I hear 
your voice.” — 

“Pfihal” 

“ As you please, Affendi; if it is written so it will be.” 

Dervish underwent no small polyglott raillery, —RomaiCf Amaout, 
Italian, and Engli&li were all brought to bear on the luckless Tahter^ 
as the })arty leisurely returned from Colonna, where they remained 
some hours. Wliile they were contemplating the beautiful prospect^ 
Dervish was occupied about the columns. Lord Byi^n thought he 
waft deranged into an antiquai'ian, and asked Dervish if he be¬ 
come a “ Palao^castro ” man ? • 

^*Ko,” said he, ‘*but these pillars will be useful in making a 
stand adding other remarks which, Lord Byron observes, at least 
evinced Dervish’s own belief in his faculty of forehearing. 

On their arrival at Athens, tlicy heard from Leon4 (a pnsoner sent 
ashore some days after) of the intended attack of the Mainotes, men- ■ 
tioned, with the cause of its not taking place, in the notes to Childe 
Harold, canto 11.^ 

W ithout pausing at present to discuss thccauses that produce the sounds 
in that nuisicnl mountain, Kl^NakovSy which the Arabs of the desert as¬ 
cribe to a monastery miraculously preserved underground, wherein the 
priest still strikes with his hammer, at the hours of prater, the Ntikous^ 
or long horizontally suspended metallic ruler, to call the monks to their 
devotions; or stopping to inquire wliat made the granite rocks on the 
banks of the Orinoco,— lojcas tie musica, the missionaries coll them,— 
sonorous, like the monument of granite at Carnac and Memnon’s ^ocal 
statue at sunrise, we must now beg attention to those nocturnal noises 
that so often impress the superstitious hearer with terror, and baffle 
all attempts to account for their origin. The increased audibility of 
sounds at night is known to every observer who has made acoustics 
his study. Humboldt, when in the plain that surrounds the mission of 
tlic Apiires, heard the mighty rushing of tlie cataracts of the Orinoco 
three times louder at night than in the day. 

Sir David Brewster relates the following case on his personal know¬ 
ledge : — 

A gentleman, devoid of all superstitious feelings, and living in « 
house free from any gloomy associations, heard night after night in his 
bedroom a singular noise, unlike any ordinary sound to which he was 
accustomed. He had slept in the same room for years without hear¬ 
ing it, and he attributed it at first to &ome change of circumstances in 
the roof or in the walls of the room, but, after the strictest examina¬ 
tion, no cause could be found for it. It occurred only once in the 
night; it was beard almost every night with few interruptions. It 
was over in an instant, and it never took place till after the gentleman 
had gone to bed. It was always distinctly heard by his companion, to 
whose time of going to bed it had no relation. It depended on the 
gentleman alone, and it followed him into another apartment with an~ 
other hedy on the opposite side of the house,** • 

• 

• See Byion’s Works, Murray’s edition (1832), VoL IX. 
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This looked very like being haunted; nor can we wonder that the 
consideration that the sound hod a special reference to him alone 
operated upon his imagination, or that its mysterious recurrence pro¬ 
duced, as the gentleman acknowledged, a superstitious feeling at the 
moment. But mark the event:— 

^^Many months afterwards it was found that the sound arose from 
the partial opening of the door of a wardrobe which was within a few 
feet of the gentleman’s head, and which had been taken into the other 
apartment. *rhis wardrobe was almost always opened before he 
retired to bed, and the door being a little too tight, it gmdually forced 
itself open witli a sort of dull sound resembling the note of a drum. 
As the door had only started half an inch out of its place, its change 
of place never attracted attention. The sound, indeed, seemed to come 
in a different direction, and from a greater distance.”* 

Meric Casaubon, in a moment of comparative freedom from that 
belief in the supernatural which he so fondly cherished, makes the 
following candid admission: — ** However, it is very true in some 
cases, our eyes, our cars, and other senses, may deceive us, and that 
relation may be suspected, which is grounded upon two eyes, or cars 
only, though the witness be granted an honest discerning man. 1 
could mention many things that have happened unto myself in that 
kind: but one*thing, that hath made most impression, 1 sliall make 
bold to relate. It is not so many years; but it was some time before 
our happy restoration. My son (the only I have or then had) and I 
had rid some twenty or thirty miles that day, and came to the house 
of ibworthy gentlewoman, of some relation by marriage, where I liad 
been often kindly entertained. In the night, about midniglit, 1 then 
guessed, my said son and 1 lying together, and both fast asleep, I was 
suddenly awakened by the rc 2 )ort of a gun or pistolet, as I tlien 
thought, discharged under the bed. It shook the bed, I am sure. 
Being somcwliat terrified, I awakened my bed-fellow; asked him 
whether he had heard nothing; told him what I had heard and felt. 
He was scarce awake, wlien a second blow was beard, and the bed, as 
before; which did put him in such a fright, that I forgot mine own, 
and wholly applied myself to put him out of it, and to keep him in 
his right wits. Tlius busy, it was not long before a third blow, and 
still the bed os before. I would have risen, but that he did so closely 
embrace me, that I durst ntt leave him, neither was he willing to let 
me go. It was an hour at least after that third and lost blow, before 
1 could get him to sleep; and before day I also fell asleep. In the 
morning, being up before me, I bid liim look under the bed, which he 
did, but not so carefully, as one possest with other apprehensions 
about the cause, as he might have done. I charged him not to speak 
to any, until ifiyself had first acquainted the mistress of the liousc, 
whom 1 knew, an understanding and discreet gentlewoman. It was 
about dinner-time before she came down to the parlour; and then as 
soberly as 1 could, none being present, but two of her daughters, vir¬ 
tuous gentlewomen.* I first prepared her not much to wonder, or to 


* Natural Magic. 
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be troubled; bo I acquainted her. 1 perceiyed b^ her countenance it 
did trouble her; and as we were discoursing, she looked upon me, as 
expecting somewhat from me, tliat might prevent further jealousie or 
suspition. I hapned to tell her, that 1 had some thought in the 
morning that it might be the cords of the bed. She presently, and 
with a joyful countenance, said, * It is so certainly; for the bed was 
lately corded with new cords, which were so stretched, that the man 
told us he was afraid they would break, if not then, yet soon after, 
when the bed should be used.* She had no sooner said^t, but sends 
one of her daughters up to look, and it was so indeed: the cords were 
broken in three several places.” , 

Casaubon then makes the following reflections upon this startling 
incident; — 

** What others, to whom the like, or somewhat like, had hapned 
before, or otherwise better experienced in such things, might have 
thought of it, I knew not. I have no thought to moke a wonder of 
it, now 1 l^know the cause ; but I suppose it might Imve hapned to 
some other, as it did to me, till I knew the cause, to be terrified; and 
so terrified that, had I gone away before I had been satisfied, I should 
not have been conscious to myself of a lye, if I had reported that the 
house was haunted. I could never have believed that such cords 
could have made such a loud noise ; besides the shaking of the bed, 
which added much to my wondring, until I knew the certainty. I 
could not have believed, I say; though I have considered since, that 
even a small thread, hastily broken, maketh no small noise; and be* 
sides that, a pistolet could not be discharged but there would have 
been a smoak and smell. But whatever some might have thought, it 
is enough that it might have hapned unto some others, as to me, to 
prove that our senses may deceive us sometimes, and that it is not 
always enough to say, 1 have seen it, or I have heard it.” 

Immediat^y afterwards Merle relapsed into his pnstine state of 
superstition : — 

** But when a thing doth happen in the clear light of the sun, and 
in clear sight (for at a distance many eyes may be deceived; and a 
panick feavy in the time of war, may make a whole camp upon some 
very slight mistake or suspition run away: but that is another case) 
but clear light and clear sight, of many sober, and not pre-occupied 
with any passion; if then many eyes be deieived; it is very likely, and 
60 I grant, it doth often happen ; it is by the ai’t and intervention of 
the Devil that they arc so.” 

My gifted correspondent Silas, in the course of penning some ana¬ 
tomical remarks alone at midnight, was in the act of writing the name 
of John Hunter with that veneration which every physiologist must 
feci for one of the greatest comparative anatomists tliat Europe ever 
knew. The wonderful collection made by that great man was at no 
great distance—and it was Hunter’s birth-night. 

Suddenly my friend heard a rustling, as of garments, from the op¬ 
posite end of the room: he looked up, but could distinguish nothing 
unusual, though his lamp was not buraing dimly, yhe rustling was 
continued. He arose, and hastily approached the place, but nothing 
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then met his view to enable him to account for the noise. At length 
Jie perceived that some large diagrams drawn on cartridge-paper, 
which had been closcl}; rolled up, had, from some atmospheric cause, 
probably, suddenly become partially unrolled—thus setting in motion 
other papers on the table where they were lying, and whence the sound 
had come, the whole producing the prolonged rustling noise which had 
disturbed him. 

Now let us apply the philosophical words of Sir David Brewster, 
which immediately follow his description of the nocturnal sound pro¬ 
ceeding from a wardrobe related above. 

** When sounds so mysterious in their origin are heard by persons 
predis^sed to a belief in the marvellous, their influence over the mind 
must be very powerful. An inquiry into their origin, if it is made at 
all, will be made more in the hope of confirming than removing the 
original impression, and the unfortunate victim of his own fears will 
also be the willing dupe of his own judgment.” 

Ksquirol has well marked the distinction between illusion and hal¬ 
lucination—a distinction wliich even those whose inclination or duty 
leads them to consider those aberrations are too 8i)t to confound. 
Illusion is based on some reality: in other words, it requires the pre¬ 
sence of a sensible object or objects. 

Hamiti, Doe you see that elowd? that’s almost in shape like a eamell. 

Pdoniut, by th* Misse, and it's like a eamell indeed. 

Jlam, Methinkes it is like a weazcU. ^ 

PtHon, It is back'd like a weazell. 

I[am. Or like a whale? 

Polon. Very like a whale. 

The numerous records of armies seen fighting in the air, of funeral 
processions in the sky, of angels blowing trumpets seated ** on a downy 
white cloud,” had no better foundation probably, hut still they had a 
foundation. The apparition of the noble poet, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in his “Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft*,” was 
an illusion, of which the screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, 
plaids, and such other articles as usually arc found in a country en¬ 
trance-hall, formed the basis : but Sir Walter applies to this vision the 
term “ hallucination” as well as “illusion,” whereas it was a most vivid 
example of the latter as contradistinguished by^Bsquirol from the 
former.r The ghostly visitation beheld by the two women, as described 
by my fnend Silas in the last chapter, was also an instance of partial 
illusion. 

lloffbauer relates an affecting anecdote of a patient whose case came 
under his notice some twenty years ago. A poor washerwoman suf¬ 
fered such torments from rheumatism, that she was obliged to abandon 
her business, and endeavour to gain her bread as a sempstress. She 
worked night and day, but her industry failed to ward off misery, 
and her redoubled efforts to keep life and soul together brought on a 
violent attack of ophthalmia, which was soon exasperated by uiu^mitted 


* Page 39. 
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labour, and passed into the chronic state.* Goaded hj necessity, she, 
notwithstanding, continued to ply her needle; and, at length, she snw^ 
as she sewed, four hands and four needles at work upon four distinct 
pieces of linen. She at first considered this phenomenon as the result 
of natural causes, and in fact, a slight divergence of the visual axis had 
caused a double diplopsy. But, at the end of some days, her oppres¬ 
sively increasing indigence produced so acute an impression on her 
faculties, that slie imagined that she actually sewed four pieces of work 
at a time, believing that the Almighty, touched at her deep distress, 
had perfomed a miracle in her favour. 

In illusions, then, wc have the basis of sensible objects, ^whilst 
hallucination is marked by the absence of all external causes that can 
atfect the senses, nor does the absolute privation of these last prevent 
its presence. Thus, the blind and deaf arc not exempt from halluci¬ 
nation, and have been known to see imaginary sights and hear ideal 
sounds. 

The miserable madman who, seated by his fireside, in his comfort¬ 
able chamber, saw close to him a shark ready to devour him, and 
exhausted himself in cries and efforts to drive away his horrible 
enemy, till the perspiration streamed from every pore, was in a state 
of hallucination ; and so was Ben Jonson when he passed the night 
in watching the combat of armed men of all nations and creeds round 
liis great toe. The difference in these cases was, that Jonson knew 
tliat these images were due to a heated imagination, while the wretched 
maniac believed in tlie actual presence of the maw and gulf of the 
raviiicd solt sea shark that was gaping to swallow him; but each was 
the baseless fabric of a vision. 

M. do Kanc6, as he was one day walking in the avenue of his 
chateau dc Veretz, saw, as ho believed, a great fire consuming the 
buildings of the basse^cour. He ran towards the spot, and, as he 
approached, the blaze diminished. When he came within a certain 
distance the conflagration disappeared, changing into a fiery lake, 
from the midst of whicli rose the upper half of the body of a woman 
apparently preyed upon by the flames. Terror • seized him. lie 
gained the house, and threw himself upon liis bed in a fainting state. 
Chateaubriand relates this anecdote in liis Life of this celebrated man.. 

Malcbranche declared that he distinctly beard within himself the 
voice of God, Descartes believed that h(^was followed by an invisible 
personage, urging him to pursue his researches into truth. Pope one 
day asked his physician, who was attending the poet in consequence’ 
of a derangement of his digestive organs, “ what that arm was that 
came out of the wall ? ’* Sam. Johnson heard his mother's voice call 

* The statistics of our charitable ophthalmic iastitutions will sb6ir the numerous 
cases of disease of the eye presented by the poor needlewomen, and produced by 
over.cxertion of that organ. Ibe benevolent and scientific surgeons who are in 
attendance give all the relief that medical skill can afford; but they tell the un- 
ha))py patients, and tell them truly, that they must give their over*wrought eyes 
re^ and that, if they do not, not only can no cure be efihcced, but the worst eem* 
sequences will ensue. Tins is telling them not to live, lliey work, and many 
of them persist dll they become incapacitated by blindness. 
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liim by his Christian name when she was far away; and Byron some¬ 
times imagined that be was haunted by a spectre, but was aware that 
the apparition was due to an over-excited condition of the brain. All 
these illustrious men lived much alone, and, for the most part, in an 
ideal world of their own, 

M. Cliardel, in his Essai de Psychologic Physiologique, relates the 
circumstances of a very remarkable hallucination. The senses of 
sight, hearing, and touch were all affected in this interesting case; 
and the irafressions appear to have been of the most vivid and har¬ 
rowing character. Towards the autumn of 1832, one of his friends, 
a student in medicine, occupied a room on the fourth floor, in an old 
house in the Rue de la Harpe. Excavations were, at that time, 
being made on the site of the old convent of the Cordeliers, and in 
the course of them, some brick tombs were discovered, each enclosing 
a skeleton in a more or less complete state of preservation. TJie 
student watched the progress of the excavators, and having propi¬ 
tiated tlie workmen with a satisfactory pour boire, carried off a con¬ 
siderable quantity of bones, part of which lie disposed ns ornaments 
on the walls of his chamber. 

Two days afterwards the student joked about these ghastly decora¬ 
tions with a friend who had come to see him, and did not quit him 
till the night was far spent. After he had reconducted his guest, he 
experienced, on re-entering his room, an emotion of terror. In ordc’r 
to dissipate the lieavy cloud that liung upon his spirits, lie smoked, 
and swallowed some brandy; then threw himself on his bed iiiul 
slept. The sequel shall be told in the seer’s own words :— 

“ I was awakened,” said the student to M. Chardcl, “ by a pain 
in my wrist: my face was turned towards the window. 1 heard a 
confused noise of words and groans, and I saw by the moonlight 
which shone in ray room, two rows of men, clad in robes of grey- 
white. Their faces had the dazzling brilliancy of silver : their eyes 
were fixed u|)on me with a sinister expression ; and, occasionally, they 
regarded each other in a lamentable manner. T thought that I must 
be suffering under niglit-inare, but I found that I was wide awake, 
for just then I heai'd a cai'riage pass in the street, and the clock of' 
•Saint Severin’s strike the hour. I distinguished all the details of the 
apparition. I would have darted from the bed into the room, but 
found myself detained by tire wrist. 1 raised my head, and perceived 
near me a man of lofty stature, habited as* an ecclesiastic, and carry¬ 
ing a book in his left hand : his pale face was full of dignity. I endea¬ 
voured to speak ;—my ideas were confounded in a sentiment of rage, 
despair, and terror. The men conversed for some lime in a low tone. 
The hold on'my arm was let go as they addressed to me a discourse, 
in which I cduld only distinguish the words ‘ curiosity^ ‘ infamous^ 

‘ clemency* ‘ sacrilege^* ‘ youth* I leaped from my bed, and went 
to open the window. I felt a strong desire to precipitate myself into 
the court; but, at the same time, the freshness of tlie night air 
recalled me to rcal*life. 

“ I turned my eyes towards the bed, and tJiere I saw myself lying. 
The ecdcsiastio stiU held me by the arm, and 1 judged that ho was 
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speaking to me, from the motion of his lips. The two ranks of men, 
who had the appearance of monks, were in their place ; and from this 
moment my fear left me. I remained at least an hour considering 
this strange scene : at four o’clock I regained my bed; the day was 
beginning to appear. The abbe took my wrist, and pressed it with 
a sort of benevolence; his hand became colder as the twilight 
increased. I then beheld what seemed to be' a confused mass of 
men moving agitatedly in a moon-beam; — I heard doors open and 
shut, — then a veil extended itself over my eyes, and I slept soundly. 
In tlic morning, when I awoke, 1 again experienced a severe pain in 
my wrist, and the window of my chamber was open as I had Ijft it. 
1 felt that 1 had escaped great peril.” 


SONG 


«T THE LATE JOHN KEATS. 


Hush, hush, tread sqftly; hush, hush, my dear ; 

All the house is asleep, but we know very well 
Tliat the jealous, the jealous old baldpatc can hear, 
Though you’ve padded his nightcap. Oh! sweet Isabel, 
Though your feet arc more light than a fairy’s feet, 
That dances on bubbles where brooklets meet, 

Hush, hush, tread softly, hush, hush, my dear, • 

For less than a nothing the jealous can hear. 


No leaf doth tremble, no ripple is there 

On the river-all’s still, and the night’s sleepy eye 

Closes up, and forgets its Lethean care. 

Charmed to death by the drone of the humming May-fly. 
And the moon, whether prudish or complaisant, 

Hath fled to her bower, well knowing I want 
No light in the darkness, no torch ifi the gloom, 

But my Isabel’s eyes, and her lips pulp’d with bloom. 


Lift the latch, oli! gently, oh I tenderly, sweety 
IVc arc dead if that latchct gives one little chink : 

Well donej now those lips and a flowery seat. * ’ 
The old man may dream, and the planets may wink, 
The shut rose may dream of our loves, and awake 
Full blown, and such warmth for the morniijg take; 
Tlie stock-dove shall hatch her soft brace and shall coo, 
While 1 kiss to the melody aching all through. 





SPACE: 

AN INTEU-WIIIFF. 

BY F. O. WABD. 


* Ftrit Student. 


It is the doctrine of some German schools of philosop^ltha^pace 
is hut a form of tJie mind, necessary to the perception oi ^>niwnrd 
objects, but haying itself no outward or objective existence. 

I find nothing in the ajipcaranccs of Nature, nor in the operations 
of my own mind, tending ut all to confii’m such a theory. For if, on the 
one hand, we could not perceive objec^ without a mental activity 
acquainting us with the relation of their parts as existing in certain 
positions, or at certain distances, with respect to each other; so neither, 
on the other hand, could we entertain the idea of Space without the 
aid of objects, between which, and the parts of which, by a mental 
activity, relations of position and distance ore conceived. Space is, 
indeed, only a collective name for all the relations of distance, posi¬ 
tion, dimension, 8cc. existing between objects and their parts: and 
relations cannot exist without things related, however we may strive 
to abstract them, and to give them ideal enunciation in general 
formula? without reference to particular cases, 'i'herefore, I tliink 
that outwiird experience on the one hand, and mental activity on the 
other, are necessary as well for the thorough apprehension of Space 
itself as of the objects which it contains. 

Indeed, to say that vre can only perceive objects under the form of 
Space, or that the idea of Space is a necessary condition of experience, 
is only another mode of declaring that vre possess and naturally use 
the faculty of perceiving,the relations of objects to each other at 
the very moment of perceiving the objects themselves. If we did not 
perceive the relations wc should not perceive the objects; if tve did not 
perceive the objects wc should not perceive the relations; though 
either, by a particular mental activity, may be attended to abstractedly 
from the other. 

And, witlicespect to this power of abstraction (a pregnant mother of 
phantastic Entities), it is also to be remembered that even in our most 
thoroughly abstract contemplations of Space we cannot divest our¬ 
selves of the memory of objects, nor of the consciousness of form and 
dimension in oui own bodily system, and in the material organs of 
thought thems^ves : in proof of which we may observe, that abstrac¬ 
tion Of the idea of Space (or of any other idea) requires a constant effort 


Take Schramm'a pipe out of hit mouth, •oxnebody." Browning. 

** I know (hat age to age aurcectif, 

DInwiiiK a noise of tongues and decd^ 

A dust of systems and of creeds." TenngKm. 

. *' Bubbles that glitter as they'rise and break 

On vain pbilosophy's aye babbling spring.*’ Coteridge. 
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of the mind, without which we tumble into concrete notions directlj. 
Now we could not be keeping up a continuous mental effort to sepa* 
rate the relation from that which is related — the pure notion from the 
thing or fact from which it is abstracted, unless that related thing or fact 
were constantly present in the mind. The entertaining an abstract idea 
is, indeed, like a process of constant decomposition and recomposition^ 
a perpetual tendency of the notion and the thing to coalesce and form 
a concrete piece of knowledge — which tendency is coiistai^ly resisted 
by the mind, which perseveringly eliminates the notion, and ffzes its 
attention on titat alone. Thus, in thinking abstractedly of circularity, 
we have a constant tendency to see in imagination a circular object, or 
a circle drawn with a lino: in order to entertain a pure abstract 
idea of a cii*clc a constant effort of resistance to this tendency is 
required. Whence, probably, the fatigue of abstract thought. 

If the foregoing reflections be just, no argument can be drawn from 
the abstract contemplation of Space in favour of the German theory. 
And this reasoning on the rolations of distance, position, dimension, &c. 
which wc call Space, applies equally, mutatis mutandis^ to the cognate 
relations of succession, wliich wo collectively denominate Time; so 
that I think wo may venture to attribute both to Time and Space a 
real outward existence, instead of that merely mental subjective being 
assigned to them by the German Transccndentalists. 


SONNET 

ON HEADING A. F. RIo's PETITE CIIOUANNERIE.” 

Call not our Bretons—^Backward! What, if rude 
Of speech and mien, and rude of fashion-drest, 

Tet dwells Arm faith beneath each simple vest, 

With valiant heart, that scorns all servitude 
But to the Right. When Fi*ance*8 liekler blood 
Crouch’d to the crowned pageant of the day, 

New-fangled homage These disdain’d to pay, 

But kept old vows in truth and hardihood; 

And with no sui’face-glare, no facet-light, 

But the deep inward lustre of the gem, 

When tried in shade were yet more deeply bright: 

And therefore, traveller, call not Backward—Them, 

Found never yet in worst necessity j 

Backward to bear^nor Backward —> when to die. 

John Kenton.^ 
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A STORY OF THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

« 

A RECOLLECTION OF OLD MB. FLEMING. 

* 

As spring came on, Madam Winfield’s anxieties increased. It was 
not the Pretender wlio now caused her uneasiness, but her neighbours, 
for three were going to remove at Lady Day; and while she was dis¬ 
tressed at the thoughts of new faces, and perhaps too such as the poor 
old lady might not like, she was still more distressed at the news which 
her indefatigable servant, Prue, had that morning brought her re¬ 
specting the new comer at .the second house in Throgmorton Street. 

What his name was could not be ascertained, and thaty both mistress 
and maid declared did not look well. Then, he had a great many old 
books and some curious apparatus, whereupon Prue set him down for 
a conjuror, while the old lady did not know what to think. Tn this 
state of doubt, therefore, as the afternoon was fine, she set forth to 
Tokenhouse Yard, to her comfortcr-in-chief, old Mr. Fleming. 

“ The case is, my good sir, I liave great fears about the person over 
yonder,” said she, “ for who can toll what he may do ? ” 

‘‘ There is no cause for fear, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Fleming, 
smiling, “ perhaps this gentleman may be somewhat of a chemist, and 
make experiments.” 

“ Heaven help the whole neighbourhood then,” groaned Madam 
Winfield ; why, we may all be blown up in our beds, like the poor 
souls aboard that ship we heard of.” 

“ Nay, my dear madam, he wiU doubtle.s8 be careful for his own 
sake.” 

“ Ah! we are not sure of that, Mr. Fleming ; there was a strange 
affair over by the old Jewry some time after the Great Fire. An old 
man was carried off somewhere, and ’twas said he was making gold.” 

“ I know the story ydu refer to well,” said Mr. Fleming, for my 
father used often to tell it.” 

** Dear, dear, did he ? ’Twas said that man was an awful con¬ 
juror, and that he was blown up just after the Great Fire: but then 
again l’v% heard ho lived years after. Pray was he really blown to 
atoms ? How was it ? ” . 

“ I will fell you. Madam Winfield; and, Lucy, you know, I’ve long 
promised you a story, so I will tell you, as the ballad-singcra say, ‘ all 
about it.’ ” 

*' A sad sight was it, as my father has often told me, when he took, 
for the first time* after the Great Fire, his walk througli the streets of 
London. It Was not only the sight of so many hundred houses in 
ruin^ not the huge heaps of rubbish, not even the strange view which 
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the passeuger saw from the top of Comhill when his eje ranged over 
nought but smoking mounds and blackened trenches, even as far as 
Ludgate — it was not even the strange silence where there had been 
daj-long bustle, and almost night-long too, not three weeks ago; but 
saddest of all was it to see the poor people whose houses had been 
destroyed wandering up and down, as though in search of them, and 
looking quite bewildered around, like men cast on some foreign shore, 
though perhaps standing on what had once been their pwn hearth¬ 
stone. And sad in the midst of all this desolation was it to see a 
clear and beautiful autumn sky above, and a glorious sun shining on, 
but where his beams had been reflected by a thousand casement^ they 
now fell on' blackened ruins, looking even more black in the sunlight! 

“ Still the saddest sight of all was that of ilic old inhabitants of 
London — old men who had dwelt sixty or seventy years within her 
walls — wandering as in pilgi’iinage for what they should never again 
sec, looking anxiously round in search of tiiose objects on which their 
eyes had first opened — 'VVestcheap, with its beautiful Goldsmith’s 
Kow, the Mcrceiy and its ancient chapel, tlie Cross of Wcstcheap 
and the halls of the City companies, and the Exchange — but, above 
all, old 8t. Paul’s ; — why, aged men stood in the midst of these ruins 
crying like babes, and went home broken-hearted; and some (so said 
iny falher) never to come out again until carried to their graves. 

“ All along Comhill, tho Poultry, and Chcapsidc, the fire raged 
most furiously, and no house was ^ft standing. On the north of this 
line, however, in some parts, a few houses at about a furlong distance 
were left; and just behind tlie Old Jewry on tlie i*ight hand one was 
standing scarcely injured by the fire, although on one side the houses 
were completely destroyed, and on the other they were so dilapidated 
that it was thought tlicy must be pulled down. Them was much talk 
about tins ^lousc, and many persons went to see it, and among them 
Sir Cluristophcr AVren himself. It was i*eported that he said, its pre¬ 
servation was owing to the wind having clianged a point — no more 
—just as the houses on the otlier side, which stood rather more 
forward, had caught, so that this house, standing back, had been un¬ 
injured, the flames passing right across it. Still it was strange indeed 
to sec this one house standing only blackened a little by tho fire; 
and it was not therefore surprising, in the midst of all the wonders 
and mysteries which then filled people’s minds—for there was no 
end of strange talcs to account for the Great Fire — that this house 
should be looked upon as something very mysterious, and that anxious 
inquiries should be made as to who was its former inhabitant 

“ Little could be asccrtaified. The house, with five others, had 
formed a small court, and the families who occupied these houses were 
scarcely known. The beadle of the ward, however, sliiok his head 
when asked about them, and expressed no wonder at that one house 
having escaped the flames, seeing that it had many years since been 
the dwelling of one Master Webster, who had the name of being a 
gold-maker, although, from his appearance, miserably poor, but who 
was evidently believed by the ward beadle to have been a conjuror, 
and perhaps a bond-slave of j^tan. 
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“ But to whom did the house now belong ? Why, whibt the 
crowds were still standing round, marveUing and pointing, and 
taking tlieir heads more mysteriously than ever, an old man, dressed 
in a travelling cloak, and looking as though he had come off a long 
journey, pressed in among them; and liis expressions of joy and 
surprise ^oon told them that tlic unconsumed house belonged to him. 
Who he was they could not learn. He looked like a decayed gentle- 
man, and it^was thought that lie had come from beyond seas. He, 
however, soon established his claim to the house, and to the two which 
stood, or rather did formerly stand, on either side of it, and his name 
in the City register stood as ‘John Cheney, of Cheneys, in tlie county 
of Bucks, gentleman.’ 

“ Very little reparation was required to put this house in a com¬ 
fortable condition, little beyond new glazing the windows and re¬ 
painting tbc outside. It was an old timber-built house (the which 
therefore indeed made its preservation the more remarkable); and 
bcfoi’e Lord Mayor’s Day that same year the old man took possession 
of it. It was a strange thing to sec the possessor of tliree freeholds 
living in the midst of ruins when he might have had apartments not 
far off; but while some wondered, others said that as liia three free¬ 
holds could not as yet bring him aught in, he was perchance com¬ 
pelled to live in tlie only one that was habitable, and thus save house- 
rent at least. As to the old man himself, although reserv'ed, he was 
civil; but lie scarcely ever went out, and the only person who ever 
entered the house was an old womAi, who came from -some distance to 
choi* for him. 

“ Years passed on—Cornhill, the Poultry, and Chcapside, were re¬ 
built, and all around bouses rose again as of yore; and tlic otlier 
houses in the small paved court were rebuilt, but tbc two belonging to 
this old man still remained in ruins. They were tlicrcfore presented 
^by the inquest jury, and Master Cheney promised that they should 
be rebuilt; at which many wondered, for he seemed so needy that it 
was thought that he might have been fain to have sold the ground, 
the which alderman Cornish would have been glad to lutvc bought, 
as he wanted to enlarge his warehouses. Meanwhile, the liouses in 
the Old Jewry where finished and inhabited; and in that which just 
overlooked the back of this old house,* an old lady from the country 
came to reside,—one Madam Brampton. The appearance of an old 
house, with two beside it in ruins, in the very midst of new buildings, 
struck her very much, and yet more was she struck when one day 
she saw their owner. 

“ ‘ If I did not well know that he was Jrowned years and years ago, 

I should say it was John Cheney, who was cornet in Colonel Lucas’s 
troop in the*Great Hcbellion,’ said she. 

“ ^ His name is John Cheney,—at least so his name stands in the 
parish books,* said Madam Warren; ‘ but he is an awful wretch, I fear 
pie. He hath dwelt in that house ever since the fire spared it, but 
what he doth there no Christian man can tell. 

« ‘ It could Bot be that John Cheney,* said Madam Brampton, ‘ for • 
he was one of the wildest, and most dicing, and brawling of roysterer^ 
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that ever was made free of Alsatia; now this seems kind of 


man. 

« Madam "Warpen look^ very grave, * Quiet enow, Madam ^ramp- 
ton,* said she, *but 1 should not wonder if he turned out to be a 
wizard in disguise, or even a Jesuit.* 

“ Madam Brampton now looked grave, for wherb might you then find 
a country lady who was not affrighted at wizards ? and where, either 
in country or town, was there any one, in Charles the S^cond*8 day^ 
who was not scared at the very name of Jesuit ? Well, the two 
old ladies talked, and talked; but although they could not make out 
to their own satisfaction who the old man was, they fully agi'ced that 
he ought to be well looked after, and in consequence many an hour, 
did Madam Brampton pass at her second>floor bock window. 

‘‘ My father knew both the old ladies well, and often did they talk 
to him about tliis mysterious old man; but he used to take his part, 
and say that perhaps he was attached to the old house on some ac- * 
count or other; and as to his pursuits, why even if he were trying to 
make gold, there was no harm in it, seeing that Lord Burghley once 
adventured scores of pounds on a like project, and tliat the worthy 
Mr. Elias Ashmolc was well known to be a great experimenter in 
such matters. But my father might talk as long as he pleased, the 
old ladies would have it that he was no good ; and so much did they 
talk about him, that Just about the time of the Rye>housc Plot it was 
whispered among the authorities of the parish that it would not 
perhaps be ill token in a certain quarter if Ins house were to be 
searched. 


“ While they were deliberating one morning, some workmen were 
seen going to remove the .rubbish from the foundations of the two 
burnt houses; and when Madam Biampton sent her maid to inquire 
about it, she was told that Master Cheney had ordered the rubbish to 
be cleared away as soon ns possible, that the house might be rebuilt. , 
“ ‘ No conjuror, I tliink,* said Madam Brampton ; ‘ wliy, there was 
talk at the vestry meeting only last night, as Master Cole says, of 
causing strict inquiry to be made about him.* 

“ ‘ Ah, strict inquiry,* groaned Madam Warren, who held in her 
hand a half sheet Just printed, and which contained a marvellous ' 
narrative of how ‘one Jordan, in y® town of Wolverhampton, was 
last weeke carried off bodilye by y® Dc\4Je, who came downe y® 
chimney, and blew up y® house, setting fyre to thatch thereof.* 

‘ Ah 1 it had needs be strict inquiry, for only see, Madam Brampton, 
if aught should happen, what risk all the neighbours would run! 
Now let me see, it is just seven years since he came here — who can 
tell if he may not ere long be carried off? * 

“ Madam Brampton was staggered. ‘ But still, if he wns*a’conjuror, 
would he be seeking to rebuild the two houses, and such talk in the 
parish about him ?* said she ; ‘surely lie is not a conjuror.* 

“ In this opinion my father, who had Just come in, Joined; for it - 
so chanced that he had that very afternoon met hiuf up In Finsbury 
Fields, and had some talk with him. ‘ He is a believesr in alchemy/ 
said my father, ‘ and I think he may be making experiments; but ' 
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for the rest, he seems a quiet, respectable old man, and pleasant 
withal.’ 

** At the last words Madam Warren lifted up her eyes \ and my 
father used to say that he verily believed she thought he was be¬ 
witched by this fearful conjuror. 

** WHl, my father, as he hath often said, was certainly rather taken 
with him. He had the air of a man who had seen better days, and 
he hod traveled much, and seemed not unwilling to talk about the 
places he had seen; so my father was quite earnest in maintaining 
uom that time that he was a respectable man. Some days passed on, 
and the workmen were still engaged in removing the rubbish, and 
Master Cheney would stand by looking at them, but still as though 
engaged in deep and anxious thought. 

** One afternoon my father and mother were engaged to pay a visit 
to Madam Brampton. Thera were several friends invited, and !Ma<lam 
Warren of course. Tlie evening passed pleasantly away, and it was 
now getting dusk, when, all on a sudden, there was such an awful 
noise, just like a clap of thunder, and the house sliook to its very 
foundations. Each looked at the other, too frightened to speak ; at 
last Madam Brampton cried out, * Oh! what new plot of the Jesuits 
is this ? ’ — for Jesuits, and their plots, were at this time in the talk 
and the thoughts of every one throughout London. 

“ ‘It’s the conjuror’s house blown up, most likely,* said Madam 
Warren; * Satan has got his own at last.’ 

Scarcely had she said so, when a second noise was heard, and a 
thick smoke tilled the room. So they all scrambled to the door as 
fast as their fears would allow them, but how they got down stairs 
into the street my father says he could scarcely tell. Tlic first thing 
he heard as he stood there was, that, true enough, the old mysterious 
house was blown up, and the bystanders were quite of one mind in 
asserting that its owner had been carried off, but by no guardian 
angel. 

** * Let us at least go and see after him,’ said my father, when a 
little recovered from tlic shock. * Poor creature, he may be dying 
among the ruins.’ 

“ No one seemed willing to go, so my father went boldly up the 
court, and tlicrc was the house that had so strangely stood uncon¬ 
sumed during that greaf fire, now a heap of smoking ruins I Ho 
called aloud to Master Cheney, heedless of the scoffs of the two or 
three who had now followed him. At length he thought he heai'd a 
low moan, and, searching about, found the old man lying just where 
the workmen had been removing the rubbish from the foundation of 
the righVl^nd side house. He was rather stunned than hurt, and, 
when my father lifted him up, he thanked him warmly, and said that 
but for his kindness he might have lain there and died. 

« Very angry was Madam Warren with my father, and she plainly 
told him he would be brought into trouble by his foolish kindness, as 
she called it, and in some measure her words came true. 

There wfis great talk about this affair, as you may well suppose ; 
and the parish authorities set an inquiry on foot, since, as all men’s 
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ininda were full of ^lots, it was not to be credited that a house in the 
vcry^ heart of the City should be blown up with gunpowder, and no 
plot in the case. The City authorities, too> took it up—for they were 
certain Master Cheney must be a Jesuit; and then the court sent to 
Watch the proceedings, for the court party were certain that it was 
port of a Nonconformist plot; and, wanting money just then, a few 
heavy fines on our Nonconformist merchants would be veiy acceptable 
both to the king and liis mistresses. . • 

“ You may therefore believe that this case was sufficiently sifted; 
but the wonder of all was, that notliing could bo found to imnlicate 
blaster Cheney in any plot, not even to involve his character m any 
serious charge. lie right willingly answered all questions, and de¬ 
clared that at the time the explosion took place he had a crucible on 
the fire (for he acknowledged lie had been trying to make gold), and 
that it had boiled over. As to the gunpowder, some people said that 
there was none; but some white powder was found near the chimney, 
which was sent to the Royal Society. They could not make out what 
it was; and as persons who lived in the opposite houses declared that 
they seen a large fire burning, and the old man standing near, 
but a little time before, it was at length concluded that tlie boiling 
over of the crucible was the cause. 

“ In tJie course of the inquiry it came out that tliis Master Cheney 
was indeed the person Madam Brampton had spoken of, that he had 
been in Colonel Lucas’s and also in Lord Goring’s troop; that he had 
been very wild, and reduced to great straits, and that about the time 
of the late king’s execution he had gone abroad. It was on his voyage 
that he suffered shipwreck, and was thought to have been drowned; 
but soon after the Restoration he returned, and one Master Webster 
having bequeathed these three.houses to him, he took up his residence 
there. It also came out that he possessed some little property, which 
ho said he should invest with the Turkey Company; so every thing 
seemed satisfactory enough. When the inquiry was ended, he expressed 
his willingness to sell the ground ; so it was bought at a very good price, 
and he took lodgings out by Bishopsgatc. My poor father did not 
fare so well, for the court party, vexed that tliey could not make up a • 
Nonconformist plot, enforced the laws already in force against Non¬ 
conformists with greater severity, and my father having a grudge 
owed him by the beadle of the parish, was fined twenty pounds, as 
well as being harassed and put to expense in the ecclesiastical court. 
It was then that Master Cheney behaved most handsomely. He 
called on my father, and begged ho would allow him to pay whatever 
expenses he might be put to, seeing that he was the cause; for had 
not Mr. Fleming been brought so forward in Ins affair,* no notice 
would have been taken of him. This my father decidedly refused, 
but Master Q)iency quitted him, declaring tbat he should still con¬ 
sider himself his debtor. 

** Years passed on, and one of my first rccollccticns is, of my being 
taken down from the nurscry*into the parlour to see aii old gentleman, 
who patted me on the head, and showed me a |beautiM bright silver 
mug, which he said he had brought for me. And I remember following 
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him to the door, and admiring the dappled horses that drew his chariot, 
and how pleased 1 was when he told me that if I was a good boy, 1 
should go in that very chariot to his house, and walk in his garden, 
when summer days came. How I longed for summer 1 and at last it 
came, and tlie chariot and the dappled horses stood at the door, and 
my motJier and I went a long way — so it seemed to a child — and 
I spent a delightful holiday among trees, and flowers, and in the sun¬ 
shine, and f(dl fast asleep in tl^e pretty chariot, worn out with plea¬ 
sure, long ere I arrived at home. Kach summer my motlier and I used 
to spend one long day with * the pleasant old gentleman,* as I used to 
call liihi; but as I grew older, I began to hear nurse saying strange 
things about him, and when I asked my mother, she looked angry, 
and chided nurse for talking such nonsense, as she said, to a child. 

“ There was, however, talk in other quarters besides our nursery 
about John Cheney, Esq., as he was now called. From the time of his 
leaving the old house, his style of living had been changed. He 
soon after took a good-sized house, and furnished it handsomely, and 
then a few years after lie purchased Sir Brooke Anderton’s mansion, 
at Dalston, and set up his chariot. It was then that he called on my 
father, ajid begged him and my mother to dine with him, saying he 
had now a house fit to ask a lady to. lie would take no denial, so 
they went. They met Madam llramston there, and some others, and 
he talked about his living in lliat old house all alone, and about his 
experiments, quite openly. ‘ I liavc seen enough of tlie vanity of gold¬ 
making,* said he, * and am now right willing to keep close to trade.' 
What his trade was could not well be made out, but it was thought it 
was money-hmding—a profitable calling when tlierc were so many ex¬ 
travagant young courtiers about. Well, my father, altliough he occa¬ 
sionally visited him, would never be intimate, for he could not make 
out how he should have become so rich so quickly; their intimacy, 
th(5refore, did not extend beyond my mother and I, and some years 
after, my little sister too, going once a year to dine with him, and my 
father coining to fetch us in the evening. This continued for several 
years, until the old man grew very feeble, and quite withdrew from 
^the world. He had always been very liberal in his charities to the 
poor of the parish, and he now ordered that a double sum should be 
given; but this, strangely enough, roused the suspicions of the common 
people, who had heard soiAe stories about him, and they said the old 
conjuror was trying to bribe Heaven for a few years longer life. How 
these sayings came to his ears, or whether they really did, I cannot 
say, but the last time my mother saw him, she was surprised how 
changed he was, both in appearance and manner. ‘ Farewell,* said 
he when Blip Jook leave of him; ‘ wish not for great wealth, for I have 
found it a great curse.’ 

“ A few days after, a note was sent by him to my fathei^ begging him 
to come: he did so, and found him on his death-bed. He seemed quite 
rejoiced to see bjm, and said that he should like to consult some 
worthy old gentleman abonf the disposition of his property, and asked 
luy father if h% thought Sir Henry Ashurst would come ? At; this 
my father was much surprised, for it was reported that wlien Mr. 
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Chenej sought, some years before, to join the Turkey Company, Sir 
Henry, who was chairman, had been chief in persuading them to r^use 
him. However, my fatlier, who well knew Sir Henry Ashurst for a- 
most worthy gentleman, promised to ask him, and the next morning 
they both came. 

“ The old man was sinking fast, but he rallied when he saw them by 
his bedsido, and sat up. ^ 1 know,’ said he, * what a strange mystery 
hath been around me for these many ycRi*s past, and the many con¬ 
jectures that have been raised as to how my wealth wife obtained. I 
will now reveal all, and then pray you, Sir Henry, to advise me in 
what manner I shall dispose of that, which, though it hath proved a 
curse to mr, may be a blessing to others. 

“ *In my younger days I soon ran through my fortune, and, as the 
war between the king and the parliament had just broken out, I joined 
Colonel Lucas’s troopers, and aftcrwaids became a captain in Lord 
Goring’s. I need not speak of the riot, and cruelty, and plunder that fol¬ 
lowed wherever we went, until Lord Goring’s troopers became a name of 
horror through all the midland counties. As our plunder was otlcn of 
a kind that could not well be carried away—such as plate, or what 
we could not readily turn into money—such as jewels, wc were accus¬ 
tomed to sell tliese to a cunning old man, who followed us with two 
pack-horses, like an honest carrier. This man’s name was Webster, 
the former inhabitant and possessor of that unconsumed house. It was 
to his interest to give out that he was not only a gold>maker, but a 
seeker after forbidden knowledge, for by tlius doing he kept prying 
eyes from his door, and was enabled safely to stow away that property 
which lie could not immediately dispose of. He prospered in liis 
wicked calling, and then he bought the houses on either side. One 
night we had been selling our spoil to liim, when one of my com¬ 
panions, irritated at wbnt lie thought an unfair bargain, drew his 
sword, and would liave killed him but for my intervention. The old 
man was eager in Ids thanks, hut 1 little thought of them until I was 
at length compelled to fly to London, and endeavour to get beyond 
seas. 'Here I met Webster, and he showed Ids thanks were no idlo 
words, by concealing me for some time, and at length providing me a 
passage to Calais. , 

“ ‘ I wandered for years on the continent, poor, miserably poor. I 
returned to Knghind,—for ’twas said I hgd been lost at sea,—but still 
X)oor, miserably poor. At length 1 came to Loudon, and ranged its 
streets; and when I saw its wealthy citizens, so honoured, so looked up 
to, oh, I believe had Satan held out a golden bait, I should have gladly 
clutched it to my destruction. Meanwhile, old Webster still lived, but 
palsy had deprived him of speech, and when I saw him at first he did 
not know me. Afterwards he did, and he smiled, and when I went 
next time he took something from beneath his pillow, showed it me, 
and then put it under again. I could not tell what he meant, and 
little did I think it was his will, bequeathing mo these three houses, 
when that very day I wandered fortli out in these wery flelds, and past 
this very house which was then building—^yes, paa^ this very house, 
shivering in the east wind, when Sir Brooke Aiiderton in his velvet 

BBS 
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coacb, and wrapped in damask and sables, passed me* * O ! to lire in 
that house» to be wealthy as he^ said L 

. ** Well, the Kestoration found me still miserably poor; living I 

scarcely know how; and as there was no longer any need of conceal¬ 
ment, I resumed my name, and went into the country where 1 had been 
brought up. But my friends were all dead, or dispersed abroad, and 
I was about to return destitute again to London, when I received in¬ 
telligence that Webster had just died, and bequeathed to me his three 
houses. I hastened to town, but though well pleased, I was still dis¬ 
appointed when I found the furniture, and some chests, which I 
tliought probably contained valuables, wcreleft to his old attendant. She 
put into my hands, however, a small box, which she had been directed 
to give to no one but myself, and which contained papers. For a long 
time 1 pored over them, for the writing was almost unintelligible ; 1 
could make out however enough to discover that much valuable pro¬ 
perty was concealed somewhere in that house which Webster had 
occupied, and 1 was about to hasten to London again, when reports of 
the Great Fire reached me. I hurried thither, although certain that 
the houses must have been destroyed: but how great was my joy and 
surprise when I found tliat very house standing, while all around were 
in ruins ! ‘ 1 nm to be wealthy at last,* said I, * and a happy old age 

will make up for my years of poverty.* 

“ ‘ You know how 1 dwelt there; but though I searched every corner, 
and dug in every part of the cellar, no trace of the hidden treasure 
could I fiul. Still, I was certain it was there, and I therefore rejected 
every offer for the adjoining liouses, and determined too that they 
should not bo rebuilt until I had searched among the rubbish. Time 
passed on, and then 1 was presented by the inquest, and compelled to 
set about rebuilding tliose two houses. Ilow 1 watched the workmen 
by day—how I examined the rubbish by night ! At length, digging 
near the right side of my house, the workmen struck against a l^ge 
btonc, which seemed to extend under the foundation. It was near 
evening, and no sooner had they gone than 1 went to the cellar oiid 
dug right under tlic wall. My hopes at length did not deceive me— 
tliere was the treasure under a low stone arch which had evidently be¬ 
longed to some older building. Ay, treasure—both gold and jewels! 

“ ‘ Kach night I carried some away to a place T had token, and each 
day I watched the workmci^ lest they should discover it. The house 
however was evidently undermined, and as the workmen approached 
nearer it would certainly fall. My resolution was soon taken,—the 
last of the treasure was removed ; and tlien as soon as the workmen had 
left, I placed gunpowder in the vault, and my crucible on the fire. I 
went away, but after the first explosion I returned to see if my secret 
was safe. was well 1 did not approach nearer: I was knocked down 
by the second shock, and to you, good Mr. Fleming, 1 owe my life.* 

“ ‘ Now my desires were all fulfilled. I had wealth beyond all I 
hoped for 1 Perhaps it had been wiser, if I had gone to some dis¬ 
tance, and dwelt among strangers* But then, to spend my money in 
the very place wjiere I had wandered almost houseless—to pass in my 
ric^ apparel, and in my chariot, those who had flung me an alms in the 
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dajB whea' thi» cavalier officer had not dared to tell hia name--to pur¬ 
chase, and to dvrell in that very house, which I had stood shivering 
before, when I had but one poor frieze coat and a thread-bare doublet) 
OI it seemed like a triumph on the very held of defeat. 

** *But it did not do. I heard whisperings about me \ I saw men 
unwilling to partake my rich banquets and my choice wines; I saw the 
poor take reluctantly even the very bread paid for with my money. 
Xo wonder: that w^th was the price of robbery—*it had Satan’s own 
superscription upon it, how could it ever do good ? W^eU, 1 must leave 
it, but, good friends,^may I not call you so ?—^tell me how of this 
curse I may indeed make a blessing ?* 

** * Bequeath it all to benevolent and pious uses, my good sir,’ said 
Sir Henry Ashurst; * to widows and orphans, especially, for from 
them much of it was doubtless taken.’ 

“ ‘ It was, Sir Henry,’ and the old man groaned deeply. * One thing 
chanced to me while in Lord Goring’s company that I can never forget. 
We had been ranging about all day, and at night came to a mansion 
in Northamptonshire. Wo entered, and began breaking open the 
closets, and ransacking the plate chests, when an old woman came 
down, and prayed us for Heaven’s sake to be merciful, for her mistress 
was lying on her death-bed. We heeded not the old woman’s prayers, 
we forced our way into the chamber, we ransacked the cabinet of 
jewellery, and we demanded of the dying woman a watch which she 
seemed to hold in her hand. It was no watch—it was this,’ and the 
old man took from a drawer by the bedside a small miniature. ‘ I 
did not snatch it from the dying woman, but I ought to have inter¬ 
fered when the nurse on her knees prayed me to restore it, as the 
portrait of her daughter, whom the dying woman would never see 
again. But I pushed her back, and swore that 1 would keep it, if it 
were only to spite a canting puritan.’ 

“ We spoiled the house;—^we took away all, but os we were quitting, 
the nurse seized my arm. * You have spoiled the widow and father¬ 
less,’ smd she, ‘ you have had no pity on the dying, and all for gold 
she sunk on her knees; * may gold be given you, even to your wildest 
wish, but the curse of God with it!’ 

O how often have those words rung in my ears! and what would 
1 not have given to make restitution to that family I I sometimes 
hoped I might, and therefore have I kep^that picture.’ 

** Sir Henry Ashurst sat silently looking at the miniature. ^ Can' 
you remember aught of the name ?’ said he. 

* Alas, I cannot; all I remember is, that the master of the house 
had been Idlled at the battle of Newbury, and that the family crest 
was a unicorn.’ 

** * It is the same,’ said Sir Henry Ashurst, seizin^and wringing 
the old man’s hand; * be comforted, good sir, the daughter of her 
who sat for this very portrait — methought I well knew the features 
— is now living in my family, Alice Wingravc.’ 

** My father hath often said he thought that the joy at hearing 
this would have carried the old man off. And when on the morrow 
Alice Wingrave was brought to him, — a most worthy young pe^n, 
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whom Lady Ashurst much respected as her gentle-woman, he seemed 
never tired of looking first at her, and then at the picture. 

** ‘Well, his will was made; and half was left for charitable pur¬ 
poses and half to tliis young person. Many folk wondered about it; 
at Inst they concluded she was some distant relative, and my father 
and Sir Henry did not undeceive them. Tlic old man listened atten¬ 
tively while the will was read, and he nodded assent to each clause. 
He then took the pen, signed his name with a firm hand, and lying 
back with u pleasant smile on his face, died.” H. L. 


SONNET. 

BY TUE LATE JOHN KEATS. 

(cOMilUNICATED BY H. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ., M.r.) 

lIiOH-BiiNDEDNESS — a jeolousy for good,— 

Adoring kindness fur the great man’s fame, 

Dwell here and there with people of no name, 

In noisome alley and in pathless wood : 

And when w'e think the truth least understood, 

Oi’t may be found a singleness of aim 
Which ought to frighten into hooded shame 
A uioncy-mongcring pitiable brood. 

How glorious this^itfection for the cause 
Of stedfast genius toiling gallantly I 
So when a stout unbending Champion awes 
Envy and malice to their native sky. 

Unnumber’d souls breathe out a still applause, 

P 2 %> 1 ld to behold him in his country’s eye. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 

« Where Hast thou caught, thou lovely child, 
That bloom upon thy cheek ? 
llost been for flowers fresh and wild 
Through bush and broke to seek ? ” 

** Oh, I have past through many a hedge 
Whoso thorns have pierc’d my brow. 

To reach the water’s slippery edge, 

Where golden lilies grow ! 

** And oft, as on the dangerous brink 
In trembling hope I stood. 

The flower I aim’d at most would sink, 

% 

And hide beneath the flood; 

“ But now they’re mine! — they all arc mine! 
So beautiful! So bright! 

See how their golden blossoms shine 
In day’s last beams of light!” 

’Twas thus that to her mother spoke 
A child of graceful mould, 

As from her lap she thought to shake 
Her flowers of glittering gold. 

But, ah! the infant’s brightest lot 
Is but a chequer’d day — 

To hold tliem fast she had forgot, 

And they had slipp’d away. 

With disappointment in her breast, 

And tear-drops in her eyes^ 

The weary child lay down to rest, 

Weeping for her lost prize. 

But such is life — from youth to age 
In laughter lurks the sigh; 

There’s disappointment in each page 
Of man’s brief history. 

If Disappointment’s in each page, 

’Tis Hope that toms them«>’er; 

For Hope still looks beyond its cage, 

Not at the grated door! 


ViBQIHUf 
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THE CATHOLIC PEIEST. 

AN 1.4CIDENT AT THE FESTIVAL OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 

The golilen banners of a warm spring morning were streaming on 
the mountains, shedding purple rays upon field and valley. From the 
Saxon villages poured forth whole caravans of gaily-dressed people, 
whilst through the woods came the dull echo of innocent musketry. 
It was a day of solemn festival or rejoicing. No festival can be cele¬ 
brated in the regions of which I speak—upon the Bohemian frontier 
—without the accompaniment of incessant firing, whether of muskets 
or of small mortars. How much more harmless the use of these 
deadly instruments on such occasions than in the battlc-fi%ld, where 
brother stands against brother, murderers in cold blood,.—^maintainers 
of a caufie*in which they have no interest,—revengers of injuries whicli 
they have never received. 

The Thursday after the festival of the Trinity hod dawned, and 
with it the most solemn holiday in the whole of Catholic Christendom. 
The somewhat indifferent Protestant inhabitants of the Saxon frontier 
at other times take but little concern in the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but on this day, even their curiosity and delight arc 
awakened by the magnificence of the arrangements, the mysticism and 
grandeur of the great processions. The peasant, whose fields at this 
time of the year are for the most part tilled, leaves plough and 
liarrow at rest, and dons his Sunday jacket; the weaver shakes the 
dust of the yarn from his feet, and as much care as he may from his 
care-worn countenance. The ignorance of these borderers on all 
matters of religion,—honest, fair, and intelligent as they are in other 
affairs,—and in spite of the care bestowed upon their education by 
•schools and teachers, is incredible, and at times positively ludicrous. 
I have tried a luindrcd times to make known to them the essential 
differences between the Romish and Protestant creeds; but I have 
never been gratified with any but one and the same reply, — a silly 
shako of tlie head, and “ Well, it’s all the same.” One difference, 
however, they do recognise. The Protestant religion, they say, be¬ 
longs to the Saxons, and the Catholic to the Bohemians. And as far 
as the female sex is concerned, they have an equally rational test of 
judging of tffe creed. Is a Bohemian cap seen at a fair adorning the 
head of some pretty Bohemian girl, the Saxon borderer is as satisfied 
as though he heard her confession of faith that the wearer is a cliild 
of the Catholic, or, as he would call it, the Bohemian religion. Thus 
the matter has rdbted for c^turies, and so it is likely to rest to all 
eternity. • . 

1 hod engaged to accompany some friends fo We had 
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tarted early, in order to reach the place before the crowds of flocking 
strangers should render a lodging difficult to obtain. My companions 
were simple plain country people; men who in all worldly aflkirs 
conceded to their neighbour the right of thinking and acting precisely 
ns he thought proper, but who, in the more solemn matters of religion, 
wliere freedom of conscience is most asked and most required, were 
as weak and as stiff-necked as any of their countrymen. My Saxon 
friends, when discussing religion, preached always from one text:'— 
“ The Bohemian religion is good fbr nothing, both here*and in eter¬ 
nity.” I could not help smiling, as wo proceeded, to find them so 
bitter and so full of mockery against the Catholic faith, and ^t the 
same time so eager to advance towards the scene of religious cele¬ 
bration. 

** 1 low is it,” said I, ** that you arc all so' anxious to be present 
nt a solemnity which, from what you say, must appear so laughable 
and childish to you ? ” 

‘^Wliy, just for that reasou,” answered one: because it is so 
laughable. For my part, my very antipathy affords me consolation. 

when i look upon the buffooneries, the frequent bendings of the 
kuee, the ringing of the bell, the crossing, the folding of the hands, 
and the nodding of the heads, 1 just see how much we have in our 
own blessed Saxon religion. Ask a Bohemian what all the puppet- 
show work means, — their singing and sprinkling, their ringing and 
whispering, and Til warrant you shall wait for your answer between 
this and the day of judgment. But what does the Saxon do ? He 
secs his minister mount the pulpit, and watches closely to hear how 
lie will expound the text, and whether he can do it better than his 
own book of sermons at liomo. He marks the main points and the 
moral application, and for a whole week afteiwards meditates upon 
them behind the plough or at the loom. Do you think there are no 
good fruits in all this? Take luy word for it, the Saxon religion is a 
safer one than the Bohemian.” 

Ill-timed zeal in proselytism never did any good yet: it has often 
rendered pious good-nature obstinate and stubborn. 1 left ray com¬ 
panions for the time, happy in their narrowness of mind and in their 

misconceptions, whilst, having arrived at M- , 1 took care to. 

secure a lodging in a house where I was already well known. There 
was a sparkling animation in the streets* It is certainly true that 
all Roman Catholic festivals have a character of joyousness which is 
wanting in what remains of our reformed Protestant celebrations. The 
Catholics exercise a wise discretion. Since their worship, for the most 
part, is based upon externals, in order to connect devotion with them, 
they take care to unite cheerfulness, and, if I may use the term, 
gaiety, with the holy seriousness that becomes the solenffiltics of the 
sacred church. The house in which I found myself was scoured to 
iidmiration. The floor shone like mirrors. Before tlie greater number 
of the doors altars were erected, upon which consecrated t^>er8 
burned in the stilly air. Chaplets of evergreen'and branches of 
pine wood formed temporary arbours, beneath whicl% as in a niche, 
was the bright and silver crucifix. Young people of either sex, who 
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had collected from all places, were happllj* assembled. Many of the 
girls, dressed in wliite with rose-coloured ribbons, carried banners 
u|>on wliicli was paintod, in dazzling and not well-chosen colours, the 
Lamb with the Cross. The country lads, too, pilgrimised with their 
banners and canopies, singing hymns as they entered the small town 
and approached the church doors, where many had anticipated them 
in their eagerness to secure a good place so soon as the doors were 
opened for admittance. • * 

The daughter of the landlord in whose house 1 had found a 
lodging, was a handsome girl. I had often belield her before during 
my repeated excursions into the mountains, and her cheerfulness and 
good temper had always charmed me. She wore her dark black hair, 
after the manner of Bohemian girls, wound round in thick braids, 
amongst wliich, to-day, she liad plaited a gold-embroidered ribbon. 
Over the simple and pretty head-dress a green chaplet of myrtle rested, 
like a crown of innocence. 

Some years had passed since my last visit to this spot, and the 
maiden, whom I had thought to find long since married, was still un- 
wedded, and much altered in appearance* Magdalena had grown 
stouter, but her grace had not in conseciucnce deserted her. A pecu¬ 
liarly dark complexion, which in her earliest years had procured for 
her the name of *Hhc Black Magdalena,” had disappcoi’cd. Indeed, 
a delicate and almost transparent paleness was now woven like a 
veil over her beautiful countenance, whilst hcr^full lips had tlie 
delicate hue which may be seen in the expiring glow of broken rose 
buds. 1 am not a bad observer of mankind. I saw IVlagdulena for a 
moment, and was satisfied that she suffered. She smiled when we 
met, but there was a painful sadness impressed upon her chin and 
check as she did so, which convinced me that the heart was heavy 
with its griefs. Iler exquisite eyes, however, retained all their old 
intensity,—full of that deep and touching character which may be 
described as oscillating between passion and pious resignation. It, 
was shortly after our first greeting that 1 heard she had been selected 
to bear the embroidered banner which stood in the corner of the 
room. Aware that to this service of honour affianced brides were 
• generally chosen, I made further inquiries. It was then I learned 
that Mi^dulena had for some time been betrothed, and 1 did not 
hesitate an instant, urgedfby sympathy and a long acquaintance, to 
wish the lovely maiden joy. Magdalena received my words in silence, 
but her lips quivered, her eyes avoided mine—sunk to the ground— 
and then filled with tears. 'I was about to take the privilege which 
my knowledge of her gave me, and to ask respectfully into tlic cause 
of her sorrow, when I was stopped by the sudden and violent ringing 
of bells auft the thundering of cannon. The procession was formed. 
Hundreds thronged towards and about it,—Catholics and Protestants, 
^all were eager to participate in it. The universal joy that was a 
part of this high festival of the church banished all party feeling 
from the happy stsene,—awisitant, unfortunately, but too frequent at 
meetings on thf borders: for on this narrow spot the Catholic is most 
bigoted, as the Protestant is most intolerant, in the maintenance of 
the several dogmas of their creeds. 
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The grand procession approached. Under a canopy of purple 
velvet, borne by four chaplains, advanced the chief priest, bearing 
in his hand the holy-water staif, with which he sprinkled the 
assembled hosts of people, at the same time blessing them. The Ca¬ 
tholics gratefully received the consecrated drops, crossing themselves 
upon their bended knees. A few rigorous Protestant Saxon bor¬ 
derers dung the water peevishly off as far as they were able, and I 
thought*! could hear one or two murmurs, w'hich were however 
qinckly suppressed. Next to the chief priest was a yoiftig chaplain, 
slender in figure, which seemed to totter under the golden burthen of 
Ills priestly garments : his head drooped upon his bosom. Tha vows 
of the church, as it would seem, lay heavily upon the shoulders of 
the young man, who might be about two-and-twenty years of age. 
The diamond-adonied tabernacle quivered in his hands. The death 
of the vows which he had taken was proclaimed upon his melancholy 
countenance. One single glance at his eye convinced me of the hope¬ 
lessness of his case. 1 shall never forget the look of supplication that 
escaped it as he turned his involuntary gaze to heaven, as if imploring 
peace, or pardon, or absolution. It struck me that 1 had seen the 
youth before,—that I had known and spoken with him. If so, the dif¬ 
ferent currents of time had widely separated us from each other, and 
had driven all precise recollection of him from my mind. 

The procession passed with song and jubilee, and the crowd fiocked 
after. I saw before me the blazing perfumed tapers, and the small 
clouds of consecrated smoke curling to the smiling sky, which spread 
rejoicingly o\ cr the newly-folinged mountains, and shone upon the 
freshness of the dashing monniain waters. 

I followed the retinue to the ehurch, in order to he present at the 
solemnity within the consecrated building. My companions 1 had 
lost: they, more eager than myself in the pursuit of enjoyment, harl 
burned forward with the pressure. Amongst unknown faces 1 met 
with litth* interruption in my progress, and without great difficulty I 
found an entrance through a narrow doorway into the sanctuary. 

At either side of the high altar stood the young maidens with 
M<agdalena at their head, supporting the banner with the Lamb and 
the Cross. She seemed to take no part and little interest in the* 
high mass which was now beginning. Her eye was firmly fixed 
upon the hundred tapers which beneath m. forest of odorous fiowers 
Dickered unsteadily, tmd as if strivingly, towards the darkly-vaulted 
roof of the church. 

The choristers were to-day released from their duties, and in their 
place, the secular clergy and chaplains undertook the holy cere¬ 
monies. The chief priest performed the mass. Sacred song streamed 
harmoniously through the nave of the church, and u^6n its flood 
ecstatic devotion lay whisperingly. The Protestants themselves, sub¬ 
dued* by the grandeur of the worsliip, bowed before the overpowering 
solemnity, and did not behold unmoved the brilliant tabernacle as it 
shone forth from the vapour of sacrificiaPclouds. • 

Amongst the chaplains, I remarked the youth oftpallid and sad¬ 
dened countenance. His black hair, parted on the top of his head, 
lay firmly on his temples. Upon his breast was fastened the gold 
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embroidered coat of mail of the H 0 I 7 State,—the garment of priestly 
humility,—the glittering winding-sheet of the man uuioed in ho¬ 
liness. 

Whilst high mass was performing, the masses singing, and the hun¬ 
dred-voiced choir calling down heavenly peace upon the souls of the 
assembled thousands, my thouglits wandered away from the scene, 
and were busy in the temple of Time, which seemed to lie before me 
shattered and in ruins. The festival of Corpus Christi, the yearly 
symbolical laying in the grave of Christ crucified, assumed at the 
present time and place an unwholesome and discouraging aspect. 
Around me were thousands prostrate in enthusiastic devotion, yielding 
heart and soul to the doctrines which they accepted unquestioned from 
the lips of priests: and before me the priests themselves, with sallow 
countenances and firmly compressed lips, as if in stedfast prayer, upon 
which eyes, lustful t^ith delight in the world, smiled as if in mockery. 
My thoughts wandered to the earliest days of Christianity, to the 
primitive founders of the Faith, and conclusions unfavourable to all 
that I beheld were rising in my mind, when 1 was disturbed from 
contemplation by a murmuring noise, that announced the temination 
of high mass. The overcrowded church, the many burning tapers, 
the warm summer weather induced a painful sultriness. The people 
crowded to the door more anxiously than they had ever entered it. 
Caught by the vortex, I suffered myself to be borne into the open air. 

I lingered in the churchyard. There were many tombs there, an¬ 
cient and modern, and I was mentally disposed to find a sad pleasure 
and entertainment amongst the monuments of departed life and human 
passion. Here 1 remained for a time, and quitting it at length in order 
to return to my inn, I passed the church-door, which was not yet 
closed. Whilst in the church, I had remarked from a distance the 
pictures above the altar, ^diich appeared to be not without value as 
works of art. Before retiring from the place altogether, I determined 
to satisfy my curiosity respecting them. Tlic firing of the guns from 
the lulls recommenced ; the roads across the fields and the heights 
were provided with small mortal’s, which now incessantly awoke the 
echoes of the valley. 

• The earnest and faithful believers had dispersed-—the procession 
of youths and maidens was at an end. The church itself was empty. 
The tapers were still burHing; and one or two servants stoic noise¬ 
lessly about to restore the accustomed order. Clouds of incense still 
ascended to the arches, straining, as it seemed, to the free heaven, as 
had previously strained the sighs and wishes of those on whose 
account the incense had been offered up. 

The sacrirty was open. I perceived through the fissure of the 
door the chiM priest in the act of laying aside the holy vesture of the 
mass. In a simple cope, he afterwards passed through a side-door 
towards his habitation. The shouts of the happy people without 
resounded in the ^chmrch; wd the report of the cannon caused the 
ancient windows to shake again. 

«• The paintings were not soTaluable as I had deemed; indeed, a 
Crucifixion of Saint Peter, a bad copy as it would appear of the 
original of Rubens, rather disgraced than adorned the high altar. 
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One or two representatioiis of the Madonna were by an able hand, 
and were Axed above the side altars. I met with nothing, however, 
that riveted my attention, or called forth admiration. 

Whilst thus strolling from altar to altar, 1 thought once or twice 
that 1 could hear a slight whispering, intermixed at times with loade^ 
sobs. I stopped to listen; but all around me was as hushed as every 
church is generally when the holy enthusiasm of prayer has subsided. 
The sadHsty had been locked up after the departure of the chief 
priest. The tapers again wore their cappings oi tin —% worm wind 
floated about the windows — the blooming lilacs rustled — the sweet 
breath of a sunny day of earth penetrated the deserted and diia house 
of God, and hovered like a spirit there. 

I had felt happier in the churchyard than 1 now felt within the 
quiet building. I believe that no man posses alone over the threshold 
of an empty church without a slight tendency to depression. I had 
no desire to protract my stay, and 1 should have departed, had I not 
bepome aware of a streak of light proceeding from a small chapel 
which seemed to invite approach. With a light soft step which none 
could hear, I advanced to the door, which was slightly ^ar^ 1 now 
heard, and most distinctly, the *whispering8 which had been muffled 
before. My hand grasped the silver ring of the door: it trembled, 
but pressed against the iron-bound planks. The door opened before 
I could prevent it, and disclosed to my asfbnished eyes a scene which, 
to a mind revelling in scandal and profanity, would have formed no 
bad foundation for malignant and unkind reports. 

In the confessional, wliicli was covered withered velvet, sat the 
young chaplain. Before him upon the stool of prayer knel| Magdalena! 
her arms firmly entwined about the neck of the unhappy priest The 
white and ample folds of the maiden’s dress fell from her warm 
shoulders, full of the warm blood of life, and the chaplain bent 
his dark and burning eyes over the trembling and Madonna-like 
figure, receiving the sins of tho devoted creature in glowing kisses 
from her lips, and hoarding them up in liis own too faithful and too 
faithless heart. 

The priest rose affrighted when I entered. Rage and passion 
flushed in his face like fire against u wintry sky. Magdalena screamed 
with terror, and hid her shame in the soft velvet cushion of the con¬ 
fessional. The priest, however, recovci«d his self-possession. He 
drew himself up, fixed his eye upon me, and as collectedly as he 
might, he spoke to me. 

Who has dared,” said he, to interrupt the holy sacrament of 
confession.” In spite of his struggle for equanimity, his voice be¬ 
trayed vacillation between the consciousness of sinful excitement, 
and the necessity of immediate self-controul. “ Tbis'^ifiaiden,” the 
chaplain continued, ** was about to receive the holy absolution. And 
what impetuous stranger takes upon himself to break in upon the 
sacrament, upon this holiest festival of our blessed dmreh ?” 

The voice of the speaker failed him, 4nd gave law an ascendancy. 
Nearer to him than 1 had ever been, I was at once satisfied that 
we had met—it might be years before-—in the external world. I 
did not listen to Ids address, so much as tax my memory for aid* 
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Suddenly the Past returned to me. I remembered everythinf? con¬ 
nected with him. Wc had been playfellows together; a hundred times 
he had joined me in spurt, and in our national songs, and with me 
had wandered through bush and brake, near pond and rivulet. 1 
gazed at the chaplain earnestly, and he, in his turn, recognised me. 
He pressed liis alabaster hand to his eyes, deep sighs escaped him, 
and at length he burst into wild ungovernable tears. In the pa¬ 
roxysm of the moment he drew his Magdalena to his heart, dud held 
her there witii the giant’s strength of invincible passion. 

Having sudered his tears to exhaust themselves, I at last addressed 
him. „ 

** You have become a priest, Emanuel,” said I, stepping nearer to 
the confessionah 

** I tons Emanuel,” replied the chaplain. ** I am now the chaplain 
Olearius.” 

The pale man rose. “ Come, heart of my life,” said he, still hold¬ 
ing the hand of Magdalena, ** the auricular confession is at an end. 
There is another confession due.” 

Emanuel bade me follow him, and he quitted the small chapel, still 
bearing his precious and beloved burden. He led us through a 
narrow door, along dark narrow passages, in which 1 was obliged to 
grope my way, to the priest’s habitation. Having reached his room, 
he locked the door, and dtew the dark green curtains across the- 
window. The whole proceeding had been so unexpected, so sudden, 
and so surprising, that it appeared to mo like a dream. 1 once more 
sat opposite my ancient fncud Emanuel, whom I had quitted os a 
boy, when both of us were full of hope for the ^ture, — blessed in 
the present,*^without remorse for the post. Now his pallid coun¬ 
tenance and dismal brow expressed nothing but hope crushed, and 
life withered. And he was still a youth! 

There were signs of comfort in the abode of the young chaplain : 
the conveniences of life were there in abundance, and not a few 
luxuries. Above the priest’s writing-desk hung a picture covered 
with black crape. I stiained my powers of vision in vain to discern 
the features which were hidden behind that veil of mourning. 

, Emanuel, or Father Olearius as he called himself, who since his 
entrance into the church had had but little intercourse with his fellow 
man, grasped my hand, aiitWbroko a painful silence. 

“ It is strange,” said Olearius, “ very strange, that, after so long a 
separation, we should meet again at the festival of Corpus Christi. 
This day, so holy to the church, is to me the most terrible of the 
year, and of all days, I loathe it the most: oh I how difficult it is 
to be a priest and a man, and at the same time — holy. The body 
has too manj^exigencies opposed to the spiritual part of our twofold 
existence, if liberty is denied to nature ! ” 

The chaplain stopped already. His heart sickened like that of a 
self-convict crimind, and self-reproach checked his utterance; but 
he soon resumedP * ^ 

“You look fv a history of my .life,” he proceeded, “since we 
parted in days of sunshine and of promise, and I owe it to you and 
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to my calling, lest you'should too hastily conclude that a hypocritical 
priesthood holds its secret orgies in monastery and* church. It is not 
so wicked as the world imagines. Sins spring forth to the bright 
^y from the bosom of life, consuming its holiest powers. No hour^ 
is free from^hem, no day so conseemted by altar and religion that it 
may not be desecrated by sinful lust. It will be so until^ the end of 
the world: but know that within convent-walls righteousness has 
spokch aloud for ages, and nature with her incorruptible judgment 
liolds secret ordeal there. *We are not worse than other men, but 
more unfortunate. To you the road is open* You may wander 
whithersoever you will. Light and freedom seem created for* your 
enjoyment, whilst we arc banished to the silence of tlie cell and to 
the solemn darkness of the sacristy. The haunting of earl^ rccol* 
lections comes like the vindictive consciousness of lormer misdeeds^ 
poisoning our better judgment, and not imfrequently hindering the 
performance of our duties. You have found me, os you believe, in 
sinful intercourse, and I owe it therefore to my brethren to proclaim 
my vindication. Listen, not to my asseverations, but to a short his¬ 
tory of my career. Listen, and then judge as humanity commands 
you :— 

^‘It is with Catholic parents an ancient custom, to which time 
indeed has given almost the sanctity of law, to dedicate one of their 
children to the Church and to the Lord, if, liaving several, tlicy have 
happily surmounted difficulty and danger. It is thus they seek to 
sliow their gratitude. Such a custom will not always allow them to 
have a proper regard to the disposition and capability of the child 
selected for the holy sacrifice. An infant is dedicated at his birth, or 
fate at a later period decides the choice; and in either cose the 
parents act with a resignation bordering somewhat too closely upon 
apathy and want of feeling. In our family the latter expedient waa 
had recourse to; and I recollect the gloomy day upon which, to the 
great joy of my parents, I drew the paper upon which Priest was 
written. There was a family feast in consequence, and all our re¬ 
latives, even to the most distant,—took port in it. They paid homage 
to the boy, and flattered his youthful vanity. Every one called me 
*the little father,’ regarded me with a kind of veneration, looked * 
upon me os a future mail of high importance, and congratulated me 
on my good fortune. * 

“ When the feast was over, these people thought no more of what 
had passed. I continued with my brothers and sisters such as I hod 
previously been to them. 1 learnt afterwards that this singular 
drawing of lots had taken place on the festival of Corpus Christi, 

It had never formed part of the plans of my parents to dc^gn me for 
a monastery* I had often heard them say that monasteries, for the 
most part, were unfitted for the times. Eor this reason, I was simply 
consecrat^ to the church, which, in truth, possessed power enough 
to transform the poor b6y, one day, even iijto a bishop, 

“ The appellation ‘ litde father ’ became at las* so universal 
amongst my acquaintance, that as far as I was conceftied, its charm 
and value were lost. My future career gave me no anxiety, as it 
certainly gave rise to few scruples. I mingled in the pleasiu’ea of 
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the world, as each day offered them to me. Even at a later period, 
when the hour for separation approached, I maintained my cai*elcBS- 
ness, and was not alarmed by the proximity of the cliaam which was 
.shortly to divide for ever church from life. I entered the seminary. 
I made myself acquainted with the statutes of the church. I heard 
that its minister must renounce the joys of the married state, but no 
one told me that he must also strangle affection in his heart. 

** Upon this rock the vessel foundered. 1 already loved, when the 
interdict, like the executioner of earthly bliss, struck with its axe 
upon my soul. It was at one of the festivals of Corpus Christi, too, 
that, Ussisting at the altar, 1 gazed for the iirst time upon Magdalena, 
blooming in sweet maidenh(^. The festival of the laying in the 
grave of the body of our Lord was duly solemnised ; but it was the 
hour of mt/ spirit’s resurrection, a spirit baptised in love and hope. 
The bloodless sacrifice of our i^viour was performed, and the day 
closed upon my earthly happiness. I had lived and loved. 

** Magdalena was the image of my dreams;—she was, alas! more ; 
she was the virgin to whom I prayed in my cell, and on the steps of 
the high altar 1 knew no saint but her. But my adoration was that of a 
lover who as yet feehs not the tremendous power of the passion wliich 
he has admitted into the smallest corner of his heart. \Ve loved like 
children; wc lived upon the hope of meeting—in the joy of seeing 
each other. Wc were fed and nourished by sweet and stolen glances. 
Years intervened between our bliss and tiie time when love renders 
the beloved and the loving miserable. 

** Thus situated, I made no complaint at my position; so long as the 
youth was allowed communication with the world, my relations with 
those beyond the church remained unaltered. Schools and tuition 
did not so afflict me that 1 became at all unhappy at my future pros¬ 
pects. But os, with deeper and more ardent love, the cruel interdict 
assumed a more severe and certain form, and the lonely house was 
assigned to me as the exclusive home of my being and acting, —as I 
gradually became more and more conscious of having grasped the 
lovely but evanescent creation of a dream,—then, then did 1 perceive 
with horror, thal I had lost all that rendered life worthy file poa- 
' session. 

** You, and those to whom a religious creed, devised and ordered by 
nature, allows freedom of bought and action, cannot understand how 
full of misery and despair becomes the position of a Catholic youth 
who has received the first consecration, and is still tom by passionate 
desire. I was irrevocably devoted to the church before I discovered 
that my ideal love for Magdalena gave me no sufiicient satisfaction ; 
1 was too p^nscientious and too strict to disregard the dress which I 
wore; to desecrate the oil with which 1 had been anointed. I loved 
in silence, loved in madness, and remained — a miserable wretch. 

And the heart of Magdalena clung as faithfully to me as mine liad 
become a victiyi^to her -cliarms; 1 saw her, and knew she was un- 
ifhappy. We met, we spoke. In order to speak again and often, it 
was arranged fnat she should come to me every week for confession. 
Yes, the confessional at which the sinner kneels, and leans his damp 
forehead in the agony of conscience, became our retreat for sweetest 
converse. 
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** We have never been disturbed in the happiness which could lead 
only to our destruction. No evil reports arose: it is not remarkable 
for Catholics to make frequent confession; it rather savours of hoHness. 
Nevertheless there was frightful danger in these confessions, in which 
love passed judgment upon sins which would have been virtues, did 
not the kw and churcUy arbitraiiness make slaves of liberty and 
reason. 

“ My brothers were constant visitors at the house of Magdalena’s 
father. My elder brother, as the caprice of fortune would have it, 
paid court to Magdalena. A few weeks since she came to the confes¬ 
sional, and announced the horrible tidings to me. 1 listened as calmly 
ns I could, and I decided as a priest who had the welfare of the church 
at heart—as one who could not sacrifice the virtue and the life of one 
he loved so well,<»*afl one who looked to God for mercy and for pardon. 
I urged the gentle Magdalena to give her hand to my brother, and to 
become his bride. The church must satiate itself with its one victim. 

** The festival of Corpus Christi, celebrated tliis day, has instructed 
me henceforth to bury nature in the tranquillity of faith. 1 have 
this day borne the sacrificed body of our Lord, and at that sacred 
moment 1 vowed to do my miserable duty. It shall be done. We 
liave taken our leave for ever. I have paid the penalty of my parent’s 
crime. 

** Behold! ” he continued, pointing to the veiled picture over the 
writing table, ** there hangs my Magdalena, veiled in mourning. She 
will be unveiled to-morrow, and become my Virgin Maiyl” 

The cliapkin finished. He rose from his seat, and begged to be 
left alone. 

“I have confessed my sins to you,” said he. “Ask me no more.” 
He took the fated Magdalena by the hand, led us through dark pas¬ 
sages back into the church, and there, leaning upon a confessional, 
followed us with his eyes until the crowd of passengers in the streets 
concealed us from his view. 

I soon encountered my companions. The hour of noon was long 
since past, and the holy seal of the festival was beginning to give 
way beneath the warmth of worldly pleasure. The altars constructed 
in front of the houses remained, it is true, in their places; single pro- * 
cessions, too, moved singing and praying through the streets: hut 
such were little regarded, and attended Ity none except those who 
immediately took part in them. 1 confess that from this hour, the 
festival, which I had been previously willing to acknowledge as a 
pious consecration, and the poetical sanctity of which always 
deeplyj*mpres8cd me, became my positive aversion. Think when I 
would of it, the image of Emanuel stepped like a warning spirit before 
me. 

My countrymen took a different view of the proceedings. They 
pronounced the festival “ awfully magnificent,” although the^ could 
not themselves sympathise with such a^mode of worshipping^ the 
Creator. The reasoning of one was very conclusive on the subject 
“ 1 do not know bow it is,” said he, but the Bofiemian reli^on 
mi^es one joUy, and one feels, with all their singing, and buzzing, 
quite in the humour to dance. The Saxon, however, is the right 
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one : for it banishes all thoughts of joy and comfort, and brings people 
to a reasonable and proper state of melancholy ”- 

Reader! ponder on these artless words. Could a severer judgment 
be pronounced upon the errors of either faith ? 

To my surprise, Magdalena became, ih a few Weeks, the wife of 
Emanuers brother; to my greater surprise, the chaplain himself pro- 
nounced the nuptial blessing, and absolved the beloved of his youth, 
both before and after the ceremony, in the confessionaL The mar¬ 
riage of Magdalena, however, proved childless. She pined from the 
hour of her nuptials, and nearly a twelvemonth afterwards, upon the 
festival of Corpus Christi, they buried the corpse of Magdalena. The 
austerity of the chaplain had, in the meanwhile, elevated him to the 
rank of dean. It was the dean who performed mass for the dead. I 
am told tliat he had grown paler and sicklicr-looking than ever, and 
that his countenance resembled the face rather of a dead than of n 
living man. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast of the 
brilliant vesture which he wore at the mass with the deathly pallor of 
his features. He continued, nevertheless, to live. Prejudice and the 
familiarity with sacred things conquered the btan, and made him ac¬ 
knowledge their sometimes-questioned power. I saw him again, and 
the prophecy of his childhood had been realised. He was a bishop : 
and 1 thought I could perceive in the solemnity of his inummy-like 
visage a secret and repulsive smile. I did not seek an interview with 
him, for I dreaded to perceive in my former friend an utter forgetful¬ 
ness of that which had once so ardently possessed his being. And 
never again did 1 assist at the festival of Corpus Christi. The remem¬ 
brance of one anniversary hung about me with a sadness not yet 
removed. 1 have never beheld a religious procession since, and not 
thought of the priest Emanuel and of the affliction of poor Mag¬ 
dalena. 

Woman ! It is thy mission to teach ns here on earth what truth, 
and lov^4tnd constancy may be. For different arc the lessons which 
we learn from Mon. 

Gentle, retiring, faithful Magdalena! She wedded at the entreaty 
of her lover—and she died to justify the act! 


A REGRET. 

The shady chamber of the cowslip's bell, 

Fill’d with faint odour, folded round with light. 
Cupping cool dew within its spotted cell, * 

Is oft to thirsty fly a pleasant sight. 

Pleasant thine eyes,-—t^o brimming cups of fire. 
Tempered by down-dropt fringe with dewy shade. 
Timidly bright with tremulous desire — 

Ah!. •. not for thirsty me so ideasaut made. 


F. O. W. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE BEES FOR ALCIPHRON. 

BT WA1.TKB SAVAGE L^LNDOB. 

Thebe was a spinner in tlio days of old,. 

So proud, so bold. 

She thought it neither shame nor sin 
To challenge Pallas to come down and spin. 

The goddess won, and forc’d the crone to hide her 
Ugly old head, and shrink into a spider. 

The bees were frighten’d, for they knew 
'Within their prudent breasts that few 
Had so much skill as they ; 

And she who gave the olive might 
Be angry, if they show’d that light 
As pure and bright 
Could shine on mortals any other way. 

So not a syllable said they of wax, 

But cover’d it with honey, lest a tax 

Be laid upon it by the Powers above. 

Another goddess, not less mighty 
Than Pallas, men call Aphrodite, 

The queen of love. 

Honey she likes and all things sweet. 

And, when she came among the swarms, 

They said, “ O thou whence love hath all its charms! 

Grant him who saved us what^^e now entreat. 

“ ’Tis one whom we 
Are used to see 

Among our thyme and ivy flowers 
Throughout the matin and the vesper hours, ••• 

Fonder of silence than of talk: 

Yet liim we heard one morning say, 

* Gardener I do not swee^ away 
The citron blossoms from the gravel walk ; 

It might disturb or wound my bees $ * 

So lay aside that besom, if you please.^ 

CCS 
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« He for whose weal we supplicate is one 
Thou haply mayst remember, Alciphron. 

We know that Pallas has look’d down 
Sometimes on him without a frown, 

Tet must confess we’re less afraid 
Of you than that Hymettian maid. 

^ Give him, O goddess, we implore. 

Not honey (we can that) but more; 

Wc are poor bees, and cannot tell 
If there be aught he loves as well; 

But we do think wo heard him say 
There is — and something in your way. 

‘‘ Our stories tell us, when your pretty child. 

Who drives (they say) so many mortals wild. 

Vexed one of our great-aunts until she stung. 

Away he flew, and wrung, 

Stamping, his five loose fingers at the smart, 

You chided him, and took our part. 

May the cross Year, fresh-wakened, blow sharp dust 
Into their eyes who say thou art unjust.” 


A WORD TO YOUNG AUTHORS ON THEIR 

TRUE POSITION, 

BY O. n. LEWES. 

** Si on annonccrait M. le due de Montmorency et M. dc Balzac 
dans un salon,” says JulCs Janin, <<on regarderait M. de Balzac.” 
This is a new feature in European society, and one of incalculable 
importance. The days arc gone when an author was conceived to be 
a miserable wretch, living in a garret, with a broken teacup for his 
inkstand, and venal dedications for his livelihood. The da^s ax’e gone 
when an ai^hor was dbliged to overlook his high prerogative of soul, 
and to dance attendance on the insolent prerogative of birth. Gone, 
for the pen weighs heavier in the social scale than even the feudal 
sword. 

, This is a great, a glorious fact: but it has also its ignoble side. 
From the day tha^ it became possible for an author to earn by his pen 
an honourablelivelihood, the trade of literature began: with the 
recognition of the aristocracy of intellect ai*ose the swarm of literary 
parvenue. As GKithe sings : 
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Jung und Alte» gross und klein, 

Grasslicbes Gcliebterl 
Niemand will ein Shuster segnt 
Jedermann ein Dichter! 

The evils resulting to literature from its being a trade, ^ave been 
too often and too eloquently exposed to need a notice here. Frequent 
also ha^ been the complaint that authors have been ruined by a sickly 
and contemptible emving for aristocratic distinction; that they have 
sacrificed God-given souls to the paltry vanity of '^nfbving in •the 
first circles.” But this vanity has another illustration, still more 
pernicious than the parvenu spirit of authors, and that is, the par¬ 
venu spirit of lords; For authors to become parvenus of station is 
sad, and somewhat ludicrous; but for nobles to become parvenus of 
intelligence is far more noxious: in the former case it is the indi¬ 
vidual who suffers, in the latter it is literature. The haughty noble, 
proud of his blazonry, ridicules the pretension of the parvenu at¬ 
tempting to ^‘elevate himself above his station,” and justly ridicules 
it. But the haughty author may and should turn round, ^d ridicule 
the pretension of the pai^enu lord attempting to elevate > himself 
above his sphere of intelligence: degrading himself by abdicating a 
rightful throne for a bafiled attempt at usurpation of a foreign one. 

Let us be understood. We arc not denying the advantages of 
birtli — we are not swelling the vulgar cry against the aristocracy; 
but while recognising, we wish to distinguish. Birth is a quality ; so 
is intelligence : but they are not the same qualities,— they are utterly 
distinct; and the pretension to either, when not warranted, must be 
equally ridiculous. The aristocracy of birth is not the figment 
certain democrats proclaim: it is a quality, not a convention. A 
hunter might as well be termed a hack: a well-bred hound a cur. By 
the purity of race no less than by their fortunes, the aristocracy pre¬ 
serve a social preponderance. They have better blood, more beau¬ 
tiful pei’sons, more polished manners. Your nobleman remains such 
through every change of fortune: 

Licet 8upcrl)us ambules pecunia, * 

Fortuna non mutnt genus. ^ 

Strip your banker lord of his wealt]]^ and where is his nobility ? 
In antique times birth was the ensign of command, the well born 
and the free born; all the rest were slaves. To be a slave was to be 
a things a progenitor of slaves ; with no hope of mauliood but in 
freedom, no hope of' freedom but in the master’s avarice. Birth then 
indeed was glorious. The brand of slavery was ineffacable, even by 
enfranchisement. In corrupt ages the slave might becotbe wealthy— 
nay, the emperor of the world; but not even the majesty of the im¬ 
perial purple could ever hide the original stigma ; and n Diocletian, 
a Pertinax, a Probus, and a Vitellius, winced under the reproach.^ 

A change has grown in society. Clfristianityf by its institutions 
no less than by its doctrines, abolished tlie distinction of master and 
slave. Slavery, which to the wisest and humaucst of the ancients 
seemed a necessary condition of society, gave way before advancing 
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civilization. In the hands of the enfranchised slaves industry became 
a mighty power, and out of it grow up a people. 

Yet, in those antique times, side by side with the haughty aris¬ 
tocracy of birth arose the haughty aristocracy of mind. Like its 
rival, this, too, was essentially oligarchical, tyrannical, and as scrupu¬ 
lous in keeping the profane vulgar from its circle. Philosophy was 
taught by the few to the few. To keep its secrets from the world, 
Kgyptian priests invented hieroglyphics, symbolical instructions, and 
mysterious ceremonies. Mind was then the vicegerent of religion. Its 
ofHce has since grown wider, and with the change its power has fallen, 
but fallen, like Antmus, to rise again the stronger. The supremacy 
of intelligence is gradually being acknowledged, because its true in¬ 
fluence is being recognised. Formerly it was jealous, and used every 
art to keep its power in the hands of the few; it is now no longer a 
waxen taper, shining in a lonely cell, but a noonday sun that vivifies 
the world. The learned languages are no longer written. The living 
speech utters the living thought; and cheap literature conveys, 
through myriad channels, the spoken or written word to the poorest 
cottage, %,earning no longer reigns supreme, but falls in due sub¬ 
ordination to knowledge. The owl has become an eagle. 

It is obvious to every one who for a moment contemplates society 
that the real preponderance lies in intelligence. “ Le roi rogne, et nc 
gouverne pas.” To intelligence both rank and wealth must bend the 
knee—and do bend it. Intelligence is the great social power: not in 
the vulgar sense of having lackeys and gilt coaches, but in the only 
true sense — of directing the souls, and consequently the acts, of men. 
The proud Due do St. Simon could say of Voltaire, “ That is tlie sou 
of ray notary,” Most true: yet was that notaiy’s son the most potent 
man in France; more potent than the whole race of St. Simon. The 
house, the room, where that notary’s son lived, the chair in which he 
sat, the desk at which he wrote, are of interest to all Europe $ thou- 
sauds of pilgrimages have been and will be made to Forney; the 
libraries are full of “ Lives,” ** Correspondences,” and “ Anecdotes ” of 
this one man. Of my lord duke there is very little mention. Rous¬ 
seau was the son of a watchmaker. D’Alembert was picked up in 
the streets. Burns whistled at the plough. Yet were these men not 
bf the hpwTf la ? Would they have been the greater for being titled, 
or for “ moving in the first circles ? ” Oh! it is a pitiable sight to see 
the members of one aristocracy aping the blazonry of another. Either 
there is dignity in intellectual rank, or there is not: if there is, no 
other rank is necq|sary; if there is not, no factitious rank can give 
it, for dignity is a qu^ity and not an accident. We say therefore to 
all authors, consent to be authors, and to lords, consent to be lords. 
Birth does .not exclude genius; hut neither does it imply genius. 
There have been a few noble authors. There have also been a great 
many noble penny-a-liners, wretched scribblers, on a level with the 
emptiest and fooUshest. The former all the world should welcome 
with honest gratitqdc”; the latter with honest indignation. 

It is ridiculous enough to see people of Avcalth and consequence 
entering the list^of authorship, there to be rolled into the dust of the 
common highway. It is ridiculous enough to see the feverish vanity 
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of these' trivial intellects attempting to instruct mankind. But it is 
sad to trace the pernicious influence of these ephemeral vanities. 
Literature is to some a holy mission; to others n trade. We may 
regret' that the money-changers are permitted to take their stalls into 
the temple; we may deplore the influence of the mercantile spirit 
upon literature; hut we can at least console ourselves with the fact 
that many hundreds gain an honest livelihood, and we can excuse 
much of what is hasty, crude, and “ paste-and-scissors fecundity,” by 
the impulsion of hunger and “ so much per sheet.” Btit that which 
is without excuse is, that men of wealth and consequence should swell 
the catalogue of trade authors I Look at the present state of-literu- 
turc, and -sec liow much of its disease is owing to this one vice I 
Observe how little reverence is felt, how useless toil and prepa¬ 
ration ! 

One of the rarest things now is, to sec an earnest conscientious 
book—the careful and concentrated product of a large experience, 
con(5eived with passion, and executed witli love. “Literary pro¬ 
ductions,” it has been well said, “ are seldom highly flnished: they 
ai'c got up to be read by many, and to be read at once. If the work 
sells for the day, the author’s time and pains will be better laid ou^in 
writing a second than in improving the first.” One of the most 
potent causes of this is in the unblushing acknowledgment of careless¬ 
ness and crudity. It is a feature in modern literature that crudeness 
is avowed as if it were a merit. Instead of being ashamed to present 
Ills mis-shapen, undeveloped product to the serious world, the author 
seems to pique himself oil his dashing off-hand carelessness, and 
christens his work “Sketches of Philosophy; ” “Hints to Chemists;” 
or “ Poetical Fragments.” Is not this the acme of conceited incom¬ 
petence ? Can any thing betray a greater irreverence for literature 
than tlio deprecation of criticism which prefaces constantly put forth 
ou the ground that the works ni*e “ hasty.” 

A man may write an imperfectly digested work which shall never¬ 
theless be useful, and fit for publication : it is excused on the ground 
that, though ill-digrstcd or ill-conceived ns a wliole, yet certain 
portions of it arc elaborated, certain views important. The evil we 
complain of is, that hundreds never attempt a complete work, but pub** 
lish their first loose thoughts, as if the world would deplore their loss. 
AVho will devote his life to a history of pUlosophy, when a “ Sketch ” 
will gain as much money and more readers ? Who will reside abroad, 
and deeply study a nation’s life, manners, thoughts, and feelings, to 
reduce the result into a volume, when he can make tw6 “more sale¬ 
able volumes ” of a “ Six Weeks* Tour,” or “ Oue Month in France ? ” 
Thus we have the fearful list of crudities palmed upon the public, 
from “ Bough Notes of a Bider,” down to “ Loose Thoughts — by a 
Lacly.” 

It is in vain to declare that in doing this these writers adapt them* 
selves to the tastes of the age. Who produced that taste ? All flie 
faults of readers are produced originally ty authoi^i. Men are natu¬ 
rally indolent, prefer royal roads to science, and agreeable sketches to 
works that demand patient thought. But men are also avid, curious; 
craving to satisfy their hungry intelligence, they will undergo any 
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trouble for it: this authors should take advantage of. It is the 
author’s place to stimulate inquir7, not to prevent it; to make the 
reader think truly, not to give him the truth without exercising his 
thoughts; to make him work by stimulating and assisting, not by 
doing all the work for him. 

If the unfinished works wero christened Treatises, Histories, or 
Poems, they would be pompously misnamed; but in that case ^ey 
would be ridiculed as pomposities, and tb|js ridicule would chdbk their 
publication. ''Whereas, being acknowledged as imperfect, they arc 
accepted as such, and good-natured critics recommend them as ** light 
agreeable sketches.” Here is the mischief. The man who crosses 
the Channel may amuse his family circle with his impressions ” of 
France; but he is worse than a coxcomb if he disseminate ignorance, 
2)rejudice, and ill-will to the public at large. Literature is meant for 
other purposes, one would think, than that of becoming a convcr- 
zatione, where every body may occupy your time and rob you of 
your money. Peo2)le in general look upon bad books as harmless 
enough, or, at the worst, as trash which cannot outlive the morrow. 
This is a serious error. Not to dwell upon the effects on the national 
mind,—^not to treat it as a question of art,—let us only speak of it as 
a matter of political economy. Kvery book that is published must 
affect the sale of every other of the same class, and considerably in¬ 
crease the publisher’s outlay. If the book be trivial, therefore, it 
prevents its purchasers from buying some other better work, or pre¬ 
vents the gi’ttver work from being published. How notorious it is 
that any history or treatise of serious pretensions can scarcely find a 
publisher to take the mere nsk of printing ! The work is said to be 
“heavy;” but what makes it heavy? the lightness and emptiness of 

general publications.” Tlie mind has become weak from want of 
exercise ; flabby from want of that energy and attention which meets 
the author half way; of course it cannot bear the weight of thought! 
This comes of titled authors and authoresses aping a nobility to which 
they have no claim, and pouring forth volumes of ill-digested trash, 
and of those who, imitating the aristocracy in all things, imitate them 
also in this. The' result is, to use Paul Louis Courier’s sarcasm, “ a. 
woir ce qui s’imprimc tous Ics jours, on dirait quo chacun sc croit 
oblige de faire preuve cCignorance*' 

It is very desirable that ^luthors should distinctly feel the import¬ 
ance of their mission, and the means whereby it is to be fulfilled. It 
is also desirable that they should feel the dignity of their mission, and 
how far they derogate from it by following the vulgar in complaints 
of poverty and want of patronage. 

The povqfty of literary men is still a subject of profound miscon¬ 
ception, because a superficial fact is taken as expressive of the whole. 
Pauperism is horrible at all times, and to all men. It does not, how¬ 
ever, follow that poverty, wherein the strict necessaries of life alone are 
attainable, should also be dreadful. A man’s wealth is not counted by 
his possessions, bift by his desires. After necessaries are obtained, all 
the rest is arbitiary. “Le superflu,” so wittily said by Voltaire to be 
“ chose si necessaire,” is only so to those who live more by their 
senses and vanities than by their intelligences. Those who draw their 
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greatest enjoyments from within can readily dis^nse with luxury: 
and poverty is the stimulus to endeavour. 

Let the real question be understood. Honey, it is obvious, is a 
means, and not an end. To what end is it the means ? To the pur¬ 
chase of gratifications. Now, these vary with individuals: sometimes 
they ore those of vanity, sometimes those of appetite; but in all 
cases they are desired, as sweeteners of existence. In ordinary men 
there is little stimulus to live much in the intellectual world; the 
brain is employed upon the daily interests, while all the Abstract ques¬ 
tions which fill the student with sucli exquisite delight, are to them 
tedious and uninteresting. It is natural that such men should deem 
wealtli very precious. It gives them splendid mansions, brilliant 
equipages, rare viands, consideration from their equals, and import¬ 
ance with their inferiors. These ore what they most desire, and these 
wealth can bestow. 

But there are men moulded from another clay: fine spirits that are 
never ‘touched but to fine issues;” men to whom truth is full of 
majesty — beauty full of raptm’e. In tiicm the world of ideas pre¬ 
dominates over the world of sense; tlie passion for abstract truth 
overcomes the petty interests and varieties of life; the soul hungers 
for food suited to it, and this is not for money to bestow. Look upon 
the man of fasiiion, and then upon a German professor, and in tlic 
dirt and poverty of the latter, contrasted with tlio other’s coxcombry 
and splendour, you have the whole matter symbolised. What cares 
the professor for his unsiglitly dress and uncombed locks ? — no vanity 
of being well dressed ever disturbs his soul. What cares he for the 
black bread and thinnest soup on which he is to dine ? — no grati¬ 
fication of his palate is worth disturbing the course of his meditations. 
He eats to live, and does not live to eat. The world of ideas alone 
has significance or charm for him. The pleasures he enjoys are real, 
perpetual, unpurchaseable. No reverse of fortune can make him 
bankrupt He lives another form of life from that of the ordinary 
man; another, but do not say unhappier, because ^ou would be un- 
happy in it: to him it is the l^st! 

Clergymen and men of letters — the priests tmd lay priests of 
society — have to suffer greater poverty than any other class of edu* 
cated men; yet we do not hear that they are the most miserable. 
By giving tlicir intellects the supremacy,•they arc better able to bear 
the wants which other men would slirink under. By giving them¬ 
selves up heart and soul to their great calling, seeking their recom¬ 
pense in its ei\jo3rments, instead of casting glances at the world and 
its temptations, they are rich, and rich enough. 

We are not endeavouring to under-rate the importance every man 
attributes to wealth. He is a madman or a fool who would place all 
his happiness in money; but no man in his senses would uudervolue 
it. We only wish it to be understood, that wealth and poverty ure 
relative terms ; and that the so-called poverty of authors is im¬ 
mensely over-rated, because, whatever may be the*average amount of 
their incomes, this is no test of their wealth. Suppose a tradesman, 
working hard, realises four hundred a yeai*. This is all he earns: it 
is money, and will procure money’s worth. But suppose on author. 
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working equally liurd, realises two hun(li*e(l a year : this is not all he 

earns_not a titlie of it; for, independently of the pleasures of success 

and flattery, the mere delight he takes in his labour, the perpetual 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasures, must be also thrown into the 
sede. lie has but half the merchant's income, and treble the mer¬ 
chant’s wealth. 

The author then should distinctly understand what arc his aims, 
and what the rewards he strives for. If he wishes to use his pro¬ 
fession as a Aepping-stone to a carriage, he will have made a great 
mistake, and will suffer bitter heart-burnings. Poverty will be a 
load upon his spirit heavy enough to crush liim into a sycophant. If, 
on the other hand, he places his happiness, not in carriages and 
drawing-room applause, but ratlier in complete development of him¬ 
self— in endless activity — in intellectual delights; then we would 
say, Courage ! the pilgrim’s staff is humble, but the path is strewed 
with flowers; thou mayst be scorned, thou and thy calling, by the 
rabble at thy heels, but thy upright soul will be sustained by strong 
hopes, strong impulses, and perpetual joy. 

Tlierc is another ciTor in modern literature, and that is, the idol¬ 
atry of success; not the uppmbation of the great, but the vulgar 
noise of money-getting popularity; success which is reckoned by the 
‘‘number of copies sold.” Success is a relative terra. An author 
once recited before an Athenian audience, who, with one exception, 
nil left the room wearied and contemptuous; that one exception was 
Pinto, and his approbation was success. When an author ])ndcs 
himself upon the admiration he excites, and on the extensive sale of 
Ills works, we have a right to demand the quality of his admirers. It 
is well that authors should distinctly understand this, or they will 
fi'Ct over irremediable ills. A Laplace writes his “Mdcanique Cd- 
leste:” this work, the lulmiration of all the great astronomers of 
Europe, 1 ms not yet reached a second edition, wdiile some trashy 
“ Klcmcnts of Astronomy ” will rapidly run through a dozen editious. 
The one was a great work, but it addressed the few who could 
comprehend it; the other was a mercantile speculation, and addi^essed 
the many. l^opuUrity, ns Victor lingo finely says, “cV^# la gloire 
en gros som** When a work is addressed to the feelings or pre¬ 
judices of the mass, popularity is the truest sign of success. All 
men feel more or less alikle, and therefore all works addressed to 
the feelings, if not successful with the mass, have failed in their aim. 
But directly the author addresses the cultivated or artistic mind, he 
risks his “ sale of copies.” Many unsuccessful authors are in this 
predicament: too clever to address exclusively the many, and yet not 
clever enough to interest the few, they shoot over the heads of the 
former, without hitting the hitter. 

There is a contradiction, however, not explained in the foregoing 
observations, and it is this: Wretched scribblers have attained a 
wide-spread popularity, and^so have the greatest writers—the Shaks- 
peares, Cervantes,* Gdthes, &c. It it here yre see the difference 
between populaiity and fame. Authors of the first-class address 
those who feel ^ the populus. Authors of the second class address 
those who think as well as those who feci. It would be difficult to 
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name a book more universally read and relished than the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield:” the untutored child and the fastidious critic equally 
admire it, though they admire for very different reasons. The artist, 
who expresses truth of feeling, addresses mankind in general; but 
cultivated intellects demand stronger food, demand that this feeling 
shall be expressed with artistic delicacy and beauty, and that it shall 
gratify the intellect as well os the emotions. The same large au** 
dience Which listens with reverence to the coarse rhapsodies and 
wretched reasonings of the demagogue, listens also wfth delight to 
“ ITamlet ” and “ Macbeth.” 

In science or philosophy popularity is a sure test of superficiality. 
In art, the greatest writer embraces the largest circle of admirers: in 
knowledge, the smallest. Newton is not popular, though his fame be 
national; it is only the few who can read Laplace; Kant is uniQ|>' 
telligiblo to all but advanced metaphysicians; and hundreds rca^ 
IIume*8 Essays without suspecting their profundity. The popular 
writer on topics of science is popular, because he expresses the 
{iceroffe mind of his nation : now the average mind is necessarily a 
small one. The man who is not before liis nge may be popular; but 
the original thinker shares the fate of Cassandra, ^^non unquam 
credita Teucris,” however momentous the revelations. — To quote 
Gdthc once more :— 

Schuler macht &icli dcr Schwnrmer gang, und ruliret die Mcnge 

Wenn der vernunfiegc Hnnn vinzelne Liebcnde zalilt 

Wuiiderthatige Bilder aind meist niir schlechtes Gcinalde: 

Werke des Geists und der kunst sind fur dcr Pdbcl nicht da. 

Let us at the same time warn all men against the cry of neglected 
qenius^ That genius which is neglected deserves to be so. If a man 
IS so fur ill advance of his age as not to bo recognised by the highest 
of his contcmnorarics, he must abide his time: but there never was 
such a man. Genius has hitherto found fit audience though fhw, and 
with that it must leom to be contented. In all times there have been 
men weak enough complacently to laurel their failure with the as¬ 
sumption of their being before their age ; yet depehd on it this age of 
ours is no luggard : it is not to be outsti'ipped in the race by-one of 
common thews and sinews. There is so vast an amount of intellect 
in action, that to keep up to its level is a task for no ordinary powers: 
to rise above it is the condition of few. We have seen many specimens 
of neglected genius: they were men so far from being before their age 
that they were not even behiit^ it: they were in truth beside it. They 
were ill-conditioned men who could not swim with the stream—they 
wanted courage; nor against the stream—they wanted syength ; but 
sat moaning on the river side, calling upon the world to kdmire how 
exquisitely they were made for swimming 1 But the world is too 
busy to concern itself with mere pretensions; it demands actions. 
Accordingly the moaners, having gathered around them a few idle or 
credulous admirers, at length plunge into the Stream. After one 
splash they rise dizzy with the whirl of waters and their own in¬ 
competence : they sprawl and flounder till they jeach the shore, and 
then proclaim aloud that great swimmers are never in their element 
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in tirer watdr: thoj want the roaring ocean I —The neglected 
genins is a tnan whose iacnlties are overpowered hj conceit: whose 
progress is rendered impossible by the vastness of his pretensions. 

Besides the cry of neglosted genius, there is alro that of the 
« miseries of genius.” 

We poets in our youth begin in gUdness, 

But thereof eoines in the end despondency and madness. 

Most false doptrine I There is not,” says Bums, in all the martyr- 
ologies that were ever penned so rueftu a narrative as that of the 
lives of poets.” Most unwise exaggeration I Genius is likened to a 
Nessus-poisoned shirt consuming the giant sufferer; when it should 
be called a holy lamp that lights the path before, and warms the heart 

f 'thin with a delicious glow. 

Genius a fatal gift! Genius miserable ! Oh miserable philosophy 
It could so construe it I Genius is the faculty of creation, of ad- 
ration, and of love. From the merest dross of earth it creates 
spirits of beauty which haunt the soul through life. It peoples the 
world with lovely forms, exalted thoughts, skyward aspirings, and 
everlasting joy. And because the sensibility, which is its condition, 
subjects it to petty annoyances —annoyances unfelt or not so keenly 
felt by otheis; because its enthusiasm carries il oftentimes from the 
path of prudence; because the punishment which follows upon error 
is not suspended, but falls as on any ordinary nature; because with 
the precious faculty of giving utterance to all its pains, it sometimes 
bursts forth into complaints, bitter irony, or wild despair; because 
we say these things are found accompanying genius, like the shadows 
of its glories, is it n fatal gift ? The sun kisses carrion,” but is it 
not the sun ? 

^or shame I ye coward and blaspheming souls who, bowing under 
ft present affliction, have cursed your lives as if they were aU afflic¬ 
tion. For shamo! yc poets who have carried mthin you an ex- 
liauBt)ebS mine of w^tb, yet, knowing one day’s poverty, have lifted 
up your voices to swell the universal cry of pauperism. For shonm! 
ye rash-judging cntics who have seized upon this cry, and exclaimed, 
Listen I such is the expression of a life. 

We are mortal, and as such, erring and infirm. There are miseries 
awaiting us under every qpndition; errors beset every profession: 
suffering follows upon error. Shall we then drag from out the hos¬ 
pitals of the world all the squalid sick, and holding up their miseries, 
to view, exclaim, Such is life 1—forgetti^ all the health and strength, 
the beauty and cx^oyment that surround us? Because poets have 
been poor, and have by poverty been driven to irregularities and 
sometimes despair, and so wasted their lives in infamous debauchei^ 
or in squalid misery, is genius therefore a fatal gift ? If so, then 
whence the outcasts of society—the disappointed men from other 
ranks of life ? Whence the social miseries endured by those who 
have no claim to 4 ^nias P * Does the phmeian never starve ? B 
the barrister ngver bridess? Is the cleiBymon never without a 
living 7 Do man never complain 7 Xes, they complain, but 
their voices in thft muttitude; and neiU^ they nor the 

world attribute ^eir nusfortunes to their tidents I 
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The events of an author's life become public, oq^ ^ oicaggei^Mei 
by publicity. Suicide is committed daily, and siRtisties 8h6w<hoW 
frightful is the amount of human life thus sacrificed to da^wir, v^iieh, 
gains but little public attention. But i^«n—as^ has happefled, 
perhaps, half a dozen times—some disappointed Genius madly nuhe# 
ixom this world to steep his sorrows in eternity, then the sad n6W:ir 
rings through every country, and, deplored on aB sides, serves fbr ages 
as an exhmple of the '* fatal gift!” Sq, ifa poet suffers the envy,hatreft 
and malice, and all the uncharitableness, which man he4^8 on the head 
of his brother, we have then a vehement protest against it in bis vftn^ks* 
He bares his bleeding wounds to pubHc gaze, and bids t^world 
observe the rewards his labours have receiV<^. And he is pitied* 
jput do not others also suffer thus ? Is there no lacerated seu-lovo 
moaning in privacy, without the power of picture^ue appeal?—aA^ 
appeal, recollect, that is in itself an exquisite delight I Other men 
besides Lord Byron were deformed, ill taught, deceived—and suffered 
these things os keenly; but be could fuse the passion of defiance and 
the pathos of his sorrow into splendid verse, and so draw down the 
pity and admiration of all Europe. Nor Was this all the coq^lation 
he received; with it he also received intonsc d^ght from the exercise 
of liis poetical faculty: there was a rapture in thus sublimating his 
, sorrows into monuments of beauty, to which few joys were com¬ 
parable. 

The errors andj sufferings of a man of genius arc brought^ into 
undue prominence, casting shadows on all the sunlight of his pnvate 
joys. Wliatever rouses him to defiance, whatever wrings from him 
complaint, the world is called upon to notice; but all that stirs his 
soul to rapture — all the intoxicating visions of beauty and of ffiory 
which exalt his mind — all the secret reveries (those coquetries of 
thought) which haunt him in his solitude — all the passion of aspir¬ 
ation and delight in creation — these the world can never know: 
these are locked in his own breast. Yet these are the staple of his 
life — these constitute the clement in which he lives, and from Which 
he' is wrenched only by those occasional misfortunes over which he 
weeps so much. Tho'^e who know nothing of Genius but its worldly 
poverty and picturesque sorrows, may believe it miserable; but the* 
man himself, who owns the precious gift, blasphemes when he 
abuses it. * 


Ob I who would loM 

Thou^ full of pain, thia intellectual being* 

Tlioae tboughta tliatVander through eternitjr?. •. 

On looking back upon a life of ceaseless toil, the man oCgenius will 
see d^^in dark spots — only the more visible from the light of hap¬ 
piness ^tuTOunding them. He may trace the scars of fali^hood and 
misimd^tanding — of aspirations bafiled and affections t^ed with : 
but have these bfeen the staple of his life % No: swwt to>l; delicions 
reverie; bur^ of rapture ; perpetual activily; grdbfled sjmipatbies; 
intoxicating fiatteries ; friendships formed with the dong dead, and 
love earned fireftn'the living; visions, and hope w^ch creates a^w 
all visions as they fade — these have formed the staple of his life I* 
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Clouds hare overhung his heaven, and sometimes melted into tears; 
but they Jjavc been scattered by’thc passing wind, and the sunshine 
has resumed its wonted glory. 

If Genius has greater sensibility to pain, has it not also greater 
sensibility to pleasure ? Besides, the very mental activity is a per¬ 
petual pleasure, la the hunting of a fox to be recognised as a delight, 
and not the hunting down an idea ? Has not the philosopher the 
same pleasure in intellectual activity, which the fox-huntor has 
in physical &ctivity ? Has he nut, at least, nn equal triumph iu 
success —> an equal concentration of desires in the pursuit ? Tell the 
fox-hunter that he shall enjoy his favourite amusement in all seasons 
and at all hours — that his exercise shall be constant, and his success 
immense, and he will deem tliat the ideal of happiness. Yet this is 
nothing to a life of thought. 

Mental activity, for its OM'n sake, being a delight, what must be 
the rapture of creating forms of everlasting loveliness? Who shall 
estimate the rapture wliich glowdd in the mind of Shakspeare when 
he created Viola, Imogen, Perdita, or Juliet ? or of Gothe, when ho 
drew Gretclien, Clarchen, Mignon, or Faust ? What could have 
been passing in the soul of Beethoven, when he conceived the unut¬ 
terable tendeimess and grace of his adagios ? Think of the visions 
he must have bad before he could have written the Pastorale? What 
thoughts must Imvc oppressed him before they found utterance in his 
symphonies ! What images of death and gloom, terrible, mystical, 
sublime, must have been familiar to his soul before he wrote the 
Marcia suHa mm'tcd^unEroe / What witcheries of grace and beauty 
are poured forth in the Septuor ! Surely such raptures would repay 
whole years of suffering I 

Genius is the happiest, as it is the greatest of endowments. It has 
no immunity from the common sorrows of humanity; but it has a 
glorious prerogative—it is enabled to turn all sorrows into beauty, and 
then brood delighted over them. The greatest poet has said that 

Sweet arc the sorrows of adversity, * 

* Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head ; 

< 

but it is only genius which can extract this jewel, converting it into 
an oraament and a lamp.e Adversity is an outrage to the common 
man; an Experience to the thinker; a source of pleasure to' the 
Genius. The one revolts against, or else sinks under it; the second 
grapples with it, and wrests some compensation from its pain; the 
thii^ transmutes it into beauty, and places it in the store-house of 
sweetly pensive memory; and thus says Gothe: — 

Spat Tiklengt was iVuh crklang 
Cltick uod Ungliick wird Gesang. 
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EARLY DEATH. 

Sas fled not with the aummer bird, 

Nor droop'd with autumn leaves. 

Nor when the wintxy bleat is heard 
Through strippen boughs that grieves; 

But when with carols blithe and gay 
The nested groves resounded; , 

When from the stores of blooming May 
Perfumes her path surrounded; 

When Spring just smil’d her soft farewell, 
Wliile from her parting breath . 

Treasures and gifts profusely fell 
That whisper’d nought of death; 

Then was she gather’d — then the child 
Of fondest hopes and pray’rs, 

The friend of years, the pure, the mild, 
Fled from this World of Cares! 


THE MISSEL THRUSH. 

Oh how I love to listen to tliy song, 

Sweet bird! that, earliest of the choral throng, 
Fourest thy notes of gratitude and glee. 

Ere blooms a flow’ret forth or buds a tree I — 
Ere yet is hush’d the wintry holding wind, 

Or twig of green thy little feet can And! 

So thankfully thy heart its love-song pours, 
For hope alone of warmer, happier hours, 

That 1 cry shame upon my thankless tears t 
, Shame on the heart that calls up phantom feari 
■■t Mindless of all but of its present grief, 

'Nor finding in Hope’s whisperings relief. 

Oh then, 1 pray then, hover in nfy way, . 

For 1 would emulate thy cheerful lay! 

March, 


Virginia. 


?•* 


Virginia. 


Aran, 1845. —ho, it. voa.m. 


D n 
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FROST FOR A FORTNIGHT. 


* Kow li the winter of our dlicontent'* 

SlIAXBSPEBB. 


• CHAPTER I. 

“ Waiteb, coffee for two, immediately. I must retire early, Briggs, 
for I’m off to-morrow morning said Mr. Barnsley Birdseye, a fat, 
squabby, middle-aged gentleman, with a bees’-wax coloured face, and 
a pair of small, twinkling, grey e^es. “ The train starts at twelve 
precisely —confounded early, ain’t it—getting up in the middle of the 
night I never did like.” 

“Why don’t you put it off till morning, then?” asked Tom 
Briggs, his intimate friend, a brother briefless barrister. 

“ Morning? I mean morning—twelve o’clock at noon: but then 
one must get up in the dark to shave, breakfast, and all that sort of' 
thing—confounded early, eh ?” 

« Where are you going, then ?” enquired Briggs. 

Coursing,” said Birdseye. 

* “ Coursing!—you! a man that was never out of London in his life 

except when he kept terms at Cambridge, to talk of going coursing ! 
you never can mean it.” 

“ Don’t I though? ‘Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs;’ that’s my 
motto. I am disgusted with having nothing to do. Sporting, like 
avarice, is a gentlemanly vice. So I went to Tattersall’s a montli 
ago, and bought a kennel of crack dogs, and am admitted a member 
of the Puddenwell Couraing Club; P. C. C. on our buttons.” 

“ Which might, be interpreted, in your case, to mean—if you will 
only put a P for a C —pour prendre conge of your senses. What 
'do you know about a greyhound ? Can you feed him, and train him, 
and physic him, and all ^at? Where’s your manor well stocked 
with hares, eh ?” said Briggs. 

“ Club coursers never have manors,” said Birdseye. “ They don't 
want them. Some munifleent preserver puts his hares at their dis¬ 
posal, and as for training, feeding, and physicing, I bought the fellow 
that has been us^ to that sort of thing with the dogs, and infernal 
cheap ho viha knocked down to me—only 50/. a year—20/. for every 
match I win, and two suits of livery, and a horse for his own 
riding.” 

“ And where is your kennel ?” asked Briggs. 

“ On Hampstea/i Heath—confounded comfortable and convenient,” 
smd Birdseye; “ I ridp there every day.” 

“ Well, there's spme sense in that ; you have an object in view, 
and horse exercise is ” 
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Horse exercise ?—you don’t suppose I go crawling about on a 
pi^’s-skin saddle ? Kot 1 —I take the omnibus—there is some bump¬ 
ing to be got out of that. Besides, Tm no rider, and hate bmng 
spilt,” said Birdseye. 

“Humph!” coughed Briggs. “How will you do when you get 
into the field — run on foot? You’re rather inclined to be stout.” 

“ Hang me if I am — my inclinations are all the other way; but 
I am confounded fat, and not fond of running. I mean to ride about 
in a post-chaise.” • 

Briggs laughed at the notion. “ I wonder you had not taken to 
shooting instead $ it’s quite as amusing, and not half so expensive.” 

** Hang the expense. Haven’t 1 got an income ? Ain’t I a con¬ 
founded he-spinster ? Except my dinners and wines at this Club, and 
the rent of my chambers in Clement’s Inn, what have I to be spend¬ 
ing money upon ? Shooting, indeed! every fool witli forty pounds 
a-year con afford that. Wliat expense is it ? You can buy a bran 
new double percussion-gun, with case, cleaning rod, and all complete, 
warranted to last a month with care, for five pounds, and a pointer, 
stolen of course, and warranted to back, stand, and down charge, for 
a sovereign—and then look at the confounded labour-^you must do 
the shooting yourself; now in coursing, the dogs do it all for you,” 
said Birdseye. 

“ Tiien I suppose you mean to leave London, buy or hire a snug 
box on tlie downs, and set up country gentleman,” said Briggs. 

“ No, hang me if I do; 1 hate tlic country. London is the only 
place for a man of sense to live in. 1 can stand a villoge for two 
days, if there’s a pleasant party of London men in it, but not longer. 
That’s why I joined the P. C. C.; only sixty miles by rail-— two hours’ 
work — meet at a snug inn, with a confounded good cook, and sit 
flo>vn to dinner with a select party of real gentlemen. The expense 
ensures that; subscription, 50/.; ditto for stakes, 100/.; and 5/. a-day 
for lodging and eating ; 1 think that must make it confounded select, 
eh?” 

“ Then there’s the kennel, and the trainer, and the keep of the 
dogs, and the dogs themselves, and the taxes, and other little matters, 
nil extras, eh ? ” asked Briggs. • 

“ Of course,” said Birdseye, “ and travelling, and all that: that 
makes it so confounded gentlemanly.”-) • 

“ And expensive,” said Briggs; “but I wish you would drop that 
foolish custom of saying * confounded ’ every five minutes.” 

“ Hang mo if I do. Where’s the harm in it ? It is so confounded 
expressive. Here, waiter ! another cup of coffee ; the last was con¬ 
founded bad. You saw the effect of it then ? The waitpr could not 
doubt my meaning then, eh ? But never mind that. I hate travel¬ 
ling and travelling alone. If you will go down to Fuddenwell with 
me, and I’ll frank you, and introduce you to all the club the moment 
I know them myself, — so come, say yes, like a good fellow.” 

“ I cannot, if I felt inclined, which I do not, as 1 am no sportsman, 
and only know a greyhound from its having a IoDg«lim toil. I am 
engaged every night.” ^ 

“ Aye, I know ; Miss Kitty Swallowly, eh ? It will be a confounded 
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match ^ woi*8e than a coursing match: you may double and twist 
«nd turn, but you*ll be caught at last, and tied up, Tom — you ^11 
indeed; better come with me, take a seat in my yellow, and see my 
dogs run.” 

Tom Briggs was firm, and said that “Much as he disliked marriage 
he hated the notion of seeing a great long dog running down a little 
timid hare much more.” 

“ Well, good night, then, Tom. We meet here at dinner on Satur¬ 
day, and youohall have a confounded description of all our fun.” 

^ saying the friends parted, and sought their respective chambers. 

f 

‘ CHAPTER n. 

In the morning Barnsley Birdseye was awakened, according to his 
own orders, at nine o’clock. He opened his eyes, called his servant a 
confounded fool, turned round in his bed, grunted, and went to sleep 
again. At ten o’clock ditto repeated. At eleven, his usual Iiour of 
rising, he awoke of his own accord, called his servant a confounded fool 
for not having insisted on his rising — could not shave for agitation 

> swallowed his breakfast so fast that he nearly choked himself, and 
set out for a cab. 

When its arrival was announced, Birdseye had so many things to 
think about — boots, breeches, gloves, and whips, and a book to amuse' 
him on the road, orders for his newspapers to be sent to him, and so 
on — which ought to have been done before; that it wanted but fifteen 
minutes to twelve when he entered the cab without one half the things 
he wanted. 

“Never mind—lots of time—drive fast, cabby, and earn an extra 
shilling. Go it a confounded pace. Paddington station.” 

Away.went the cabman, taking the nearest cut; but, as fate would 
have it, in a narrow street near to the Seven Dials be came to a lock; 
was fairly jammed in between a dray and a mud-cart, the drivers of 
which refused to make way, until a policeman came up and insisted 
upon their removal. On — on — on, at a fearful pace, tliey rattled, 

“ He will do it yet — five minutes good. Go it, cabby,” shouted 
.Birdseye, full of excitement “ You are a confounded good driver.” 

The horse and his driver did all that man and horse could do. 
Despising the screams of cold women and children, they dashed on, 
and ari’ived at tlie station just in time — to hear the whistle of the 
departing train. 

“ There’s your confounded shilling; you earnt it like a man. But 
what am I to do ? ” said Birdseye. 

“Anoth^ train at two, sir; where are yon for?” civilly asked a 
porter. * 

“Downham station,” said Birdseye. 

“ Don’t stop there, sir. Going coursing, I presume. All the gents 
and dogs went by this tra^, sir. No other train stops there l^foi'e 
the five down.” * 

“ That ’ll do ^ 1 sliall get down by seven. But what can 1 do to 
kill five confounded4iours ? FU go back again. Where’s my cabman, 
eh?” 
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“ Tliere he goes as Im^ os he con, just outside the gat<^ sir.** He|8 
got a capital hoTse,” said the porter. 

“ Capital. What a pace we did come at 1 — a confounded pae61 
But where’s my dressing-case, eh ? ” said Birdseye. 

“ You never gave me nothing but this carpet-bag, sir.” 

“ I see it—he’s off with it. Goodbye to my five-and-twenty pound 
silver-mounted dressing-case. But I won’t be done so. Here, take 
my bog* and keep it till 1 come bock. Call a cab; 111 chase him.” 

The porter did as he was ordered. Birdseye explained the matter 
to the new cabman, and away the^ went ; but after a rapid gallop of 
half an hour, they gave up the chase in despair. * 

** Never mind. Drive me to my confoundedClub the Parthenon. 
I’ll read the papers, and eat a chop.” 

Birdseye was hungry, for he had made a bad breakfast. He en¬ 
joyed a first chop so much, that he ordered a second. Just as it was 
placed on table, Tom Briggs came into the cofiee-room. 

“Ah, Barnsley, my dear fellow. Given up the meeting, eh? 
Quite right—it’s going to be frosty—snows a little now,” said Tom. 

“ Well, what does that matter ? ISfake the ground harder for the 
dogs’ feet. They’ll be able to sec the hares better in a confounded 
snow. I’m off by the five-o’clock train,” 

^ “ I thought you were to start at twelve,” said Briggs. 

“ So I was—got too late by two minutes; and I say, Tom, just 
see after my dressing case, will you?—advertise—five pounds re- 
wai'd—of no use to any one but the owner, you understand. It 
cost me five-and-twenty.” 

Tom Briggs undertook to try for its recovery, and having taken 
down the description of it in writing, asked his friend what ho had 
done with his dogs. 

“ Hang me,” said Birdseye, looking bewildered, “ hang me, if even 
I thought about the confounded greyhounds; but they 81*6 all right— 
Slipsby’s a capital fellow, and used to the sort of thing—he’s at Pud* 
denwell by this time,” 

Briggs was obliged to go away, he was engaged to go shopping 
with Kitty Swallowly. Birdseye, to pass away^ the time, h^ an 
extra halt pint of house sherry, and a nap over the papers. De* 
termined not to be behind again, he started for Paddington at three, 
and found that he had an hour and fofty minutes to wait fbr the 
train’s starting. How he got through the time he can’t tell even 
now, but he believes he went to sleep over the fire. 

“ Now sir, got your ticket ? first bell’s a ringing,” screamed a 
porter—not his friend of the morning, who was off duty. 

“ Hang me, if I have,” said Birdseye, bolting out of Jhe waiting* 
room; “ here, a confounded first-class ticket to Downham*8tation.”^ 

“ Now, sir, look sharp,—^'this way if you please, mind the barrows.” 

“ All right now,” said Bamsby, wrapping his doak about him, 
and trying to see his fellow-travellers’ fac^s by the light of the lamp 
fixed in the roof of the carriage. He could just efce enough to con¬ 
vince him that there was nobody there whom he knew, so he curled 
himself up in his comer, and went to sleep. 
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" Now, sir, Down—ham: here you are,” said the ghard; “ any 
luggage, sir?” 

<< Tea; a red carpet bag, with a brass plate on it,” said Birdseye. 

“ No passenger-luggage for Downbam,” said the conductor j “ no¬ 
thing to come out but two baskets of fish that ought to have come by 
the twelve down, and a barrel of oysters for sauce.” 

“ All I can say is I gave it to a confounded porter at Paddington 
this momin^j and it ought to be here,” said Birdseye. insist 
upon every carriage being searched.” 

** Can’t really, sir—we arc one .minute and fifteen seconds late 
now, and if we arc not at Swindon when we are due, we shall all be 
fined. I’ll send up for it by the next train. Go on I” 

Whirrh! wliir-r-r-h! went the whistle, and Mr. Barnsley Birds¬ 
eye found himself on a platform, all alone; nay, there was a police¬ 
man near him, who politely showed him, at his request, to the Bailway 
Tavern. 

“ Dreadful cold and snowy, sir. Frost set in for a fortnight, I 
think,” said the policeman. 

** Well, it really is confounded cold—I did not think of it before. I 
want to go to Puddenwell. How far is it from this ?” 

“ They will tell you at the tavern, sir; good night.” 

Mr. Birdseye’s iJondon boots were wet through when ho arrived at • 
the tavern; he was glad to sit down and dry thcni before the fire. 
** Chaise and pair on to Puddenwell, and a cup of cofiee, and an 
confounded round of toast while it is getting ready — how far, eh ? ” 

** We haven’t got no cofiee in the house, and it’s eleven miles aud 
a half over the worst country in England, and all the chaises and 
horses arc out,” said the landlord; “ all gone to Puddenwell; it’s the 
great coursing meeting, you know.” 

I do know it. I am a member of the Club ; I must be there 
to-night.” 

** Well, tlie horses and chaises will soon he back — some of them. 
’The last went away with a gentleman’s servant and dogs, who ex¬ 
pected their master was in the twelve down — but he warnt,” said 
the landlord. 

•• “ Did you hear the name?” said Barnsley. 

“ Yes I did; let me see, it was something about baccy—Virginny? 
•— no; Oronoko ? — no ; short-cut ? — shag ? — returns ? no — 
well-” 

“ Was it Birdseye ?” 

“ Tliat’s it—Birdseye’s the boy.” 

“ And I am the man,” said Barnsley. “ Send out for some confounded 
cofiee, if y^ have none in the house.” 

** And where am I to edtad to ? We have not a shop within three 
miles of us. Try a little warm beer with a little gin and ginger in 
it; it is a fine tiling to keep the cold out, and you will want some¬ 
thing on the downs between this and Puddenwell.” 

Birdseye never* tasted spirits, but he consented to the warmed ale 
and nnger, ahtf found it very comforting. ’ 

*' Here comes something,” said the landlord, as the sound of wheels 
was heard. “ You’re in luck, sir; ifs a Fafminton shay with a pas- 
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ficnger for the eight-o'clock up. The boy will take you on, as he has 
only come five miles.” 

The postboy was sent for, and the promise of half a sovereign for 
himself induced him to undertake to convey Mr. Birdseye ^to Pud- 
denwcll. 

Wrap up well, sir; you’ll find it mortal cold over the hills, and 
here, Jem, put the gentleman a little litter into the shay to keep his 
feet waini,” said the landlord. 

Away went Mr. Birdseye, liis body smothered in his tcloak and his 
feet in moist stable litter, which was more agreeable from its warmth 
than its perfume. The moon shone brightly, and although th^ roads 
were rough and the chaise not particularly easy, all went pretty well 
for the first five miles. They began to climb a long hill, and so steep 
was it that the horses were forced to stop now and then to recover 
their breath; Birdseye was tired of gazing out of window over the 
bleak downs, so he went to sleep in the comer. When he awoke, 
which he did from a violent jerk that nearly dislocated his neck, he 
found himself lying on his side and a window just above his head. 

“ Lie quite still,” said a voice. “ I’ll soon let you out. Now then, 
sir, step on the wheel and jump.” 

Birdseye obeyed, and found himself up to his knees in snow. The 
chaise was lying ou its side in a ditch. 

“ Where are we ? Wliat a confounded spot 1 ” 

" It is, sir — and I don’t know where we are. We cannot be far 
from Puddenwell, howeVer, so I will disengage the horses; you shall 
ride one and I the other, and we’ll leave tlie shay where it is,” said 
the postboy. 

What was to be done ? Barnsley Birdseye was afraid of riding on 
horseback, and so he told the boy, and said he would walk to the 
nearest farm, and stop there for the night. 

** I only wish we could find one; but on these hills you may as 
well look for a needle as a farm, or even a barn. Cast your eyes 
round and see if you can sec any thing but lulls and snow, for 
I can’t.” 

Birdseye looked—not a barn, not a tree, or oiv’cn a bush was tb 
be seen. 

** Beautiful coursing country,” said the boy. 

Confounded beautiful — but let us n^unt and get out of it,” said 
Birdseye. 

With the help of the boy he scrambled into the saddle and followed 
his leader. He was greatly alarmed, and felt very uncomfortable; 
his feelings were not improved by finding himself unwell too: he 
was sick and queer, which he attributed to the fresh ale he hod taken. 
He trotted manfully on, however, and progressed rapidly and safely 
until his horse mode u trip, and he was shot off over his head. The 
snow was a soft bed enough; he was not hurt, so he mounted again 
as soon as he had shaken the snow off his cloak. 

‘‘We are all right—I can see the tower of Puddenwell church — 
hurrah! get on, sir; I was afraid we must have slep^ on the downs.” 

The very notion of such a bed and such “ snowy sheets” induced 
Birdseye to put his horse along. In about an hour’s time, for they 
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had to wind round the hills, thej entered the streets of Puddenwell, a 
little antiquated town, which, except at the period of the coursing 
meetings, never saw a stranger within it. 

<< Here we are, sir, thank the moon and stars I—it*s worth a guinea, 
that it is, to come over those downs at night.” 

** And you shall have one, and a good supper, and a confounded bed 
to boot,” said Mr. Birdseye. 

“ Thank you, sir; but I doubt if such a thing as a bed is to be 
had; I only hope you wrote down and ordered one for yourself;” said 
the boy. “ This way, sir, the club-room is up stairs.” 

Birdseye was left to himself in the passage, and was surprised to 
see no'’onc about, and the passage lamp nearly out. He looked at his 
watch, and found it was twelve o’clock at' night. He shouted, and 
his shouts brought a waiter. He enquired for the club-room — said 
he was a member, and wanted a bed and his man Slipsby. 

Bless you, sir, the gentlemen members ore all in bed long ago—• 
the fires out, and we were just littering ourselves down for the night 
in the sculleryf Every bed is engaged, servants’ and all; but walk 
into the kitchen, — there’s a fire there, and I’ll call master.” 

** Do, my good fellow, bring the landlord and a cup of coffee, and 
a confounded toast and an egg or twosaid Birdseye, as he warmed 
himself before the kitchen fire. 

The landlord came, and having asked the name of the new mem- * 
ber told him that liis man not having had a kennel engaged for him, 
as ho expected to find, had taken tlie dogs over to a farm-house about 
five miles off—tlic nearest pla.ee of accommodation he could hear of. 

Well, never mind — let me have coffee and something to eat, and 
abed-.” 

** The foi’mer you shall be served with in a few minutes, sir, hut as 
to a bed we arc full—the whole town is full—you ought to have 
written a fortnight before the meeting, and insured a room here or 
lodgings elsewhere — my servants arc all obliged to sleep on straw in 
the scullery, or sit up, wliich they pleasesaid the landlord. 

“I’ll give a guinea for a bed—a confounded guinea,” said Birdseye, 

“ That’s the reg’lar charge, sir, at coursing meetings.” 

“ Thenl’ll give two for an confounded bed—or three, if two won’t 
do.” 

** That may be a temptation to others, but not to me, sir: here 
comes the waiter with the cT>ffce and the ceteras; he shall go out and 
see what he can do in the town for you.” 

Before Mr. Birdseye hud finished the coffee and the ceteras, the 
waiter returned to say that a baker a little below, for the consideration 
of the three guineas, would get up two hours before his time, (ho 
“ set the dqvgh ” at two,) and let the gentleman have his bed. The 
landlord supplied him with clean weU-oired sheets, and about one 
o’clock, Mr. Birds^e congratulated himself on being in a confounded 
bed.. He went off to sleep, having left orders with the Waiter for 
Slipsby to attend 1^ in the morning. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Mr. Birdsete woke up of hia own accord. He did not know where 
he was at first, and when be recollected that he was in a baker’s bed 
in the town of Puddenwell, he thought it not improbable that the 
strangeness of the place h^ caused him to wake before his usual 
time, especially as Slipsby had not been in to call him according to 
orders. He looked at his watch. It stood at half-past three. He 
had forgotten to wind it up. “ Never mind,” said he, “ I am very 
tired, I’ll have another confounded nap.” • 

How long he slept he knew not; but when he was awake again, be 
felt sure that the day must be far advanced. However, Slipsby had 
not arrived, so he turned on his other side and tried to sleep again, 
but he could not. He got up, partly dressed himself, and threw on 
his great coat as a wrapping gown. He undrew the curtains of a 
little latticed ^vindow, and looked into the street. Nothing was to bo 
seen but snow, and one post-chaise going along at a slow pace, with 
two gentlemen smothered in coats and shawls inside of it. 

He opened the window, and looked up and down tlic street, first to 
the right, then to the left; he did not see a living soul, but he did see 
the tower of a fine old church, and on its face the dial of a clock, the 
'hands of which pointed to the hour of 1 p.m. 

** Where’s a confounded bell ?” almost screamed the astonished and 
annoyed Birdseye. 

11 c sought at the side of the bed, behind the bed, looked in each of 
the corners, and near the fireplace, but no signs of a bell were to be 
seen. 

** Ilulloh! hulloh ! below there ; I suppose bakers never indulge in 
bells; hulloh I” 

“ What is the row, and wlio are you f” said a boy with his face 
painted white ns if about to play a ghost’s part. 

“ Wliere’s your confounded master?” said Birdseye. 

“ Confounded I I ain’t got no confounded,” replied the boy. 

**Poob! poohl my good boy, I don’t mean any harm ^ where is 
your master?” 

“ Gone out with the bread-cart.” 

“And where’s your mistress?” 

“ We don’t own one.” 

“ Where’s your confounded maid then?” shouted our poor friend, 
getting very cold and angry. 

“ Wo only possesses a chair-woman, and she's gone home to suckle 
the babby,” said the hoy. 

“ Hang the babby—I wish it was choked,—but look Ubre, my lad 
—my go^ lad—just run to the inn—” 

“ Which on 'em ? there’s two.” 

“ Hang me if 1 know the name of it, but it’s where the confounded 
Club meets.” • 

“ We ain't no such Club of that name hero—nothing but a Coursing 
Club,” said the boy. 

“ That’s it—run there and ask for my servant—Mr, Birdseye's 
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servant, Slipsby; and if ho is not to be found, tell the landlord to 
send me a waiter, or a chambermaid, or a boots, or an ostler, or even 
a scullion-wench,—and order' a barber, and TU give you half-a- 
crown.” 

That’s worth arning so easy,” said the boy, “ and if you’ll come 
down and mind shop while. I go, X’U be back in no time.” 

Mind a confounded shop t I ?. I’ll bo hanged if I do,” said Birdseye. 

“ Then, I can’t wag out. Master’s orders is very strict, and I ain’t 
going to be hirrupped when he comes home,” said the boy. 

** You won’t be gone a moment—lock the door after you,” said 
Birdseye. 

“No—no—it wonlt do—a customer might come and^find the 
door locked and go over to the opposition : you come and mind shop, 
and I’ll am that half-crown as you talked about.” 

“ Oh, well! needs must when the-,eh?—here I am. Cut along 

■—be quick,” said Birdseye taking his place behind the counter and 
rather relishing the joke than not; but the boy had not been out of 
the door more than a minute when a little girl opened it, and coming 
up to the counter stared frightfully at seeing a fat dark man in a 
dark great-coat and without any neck-cloth, and se^cd inclined to 
bolt. 

“Well, my little dear, what is it?” said Barnsley in as mild a tone, 
and in as insinuating a manner as he could, under the circum¬ 
stances. 

The child put one of her lingers into her mouth, and said, “ Please, 
sir, mother wants a tuppenny buster.” 

“ Of course—hero take it, my dear,” replied Bir’dseye, quite be¬ 
wildered and handing her a half-gallon loaf. 

“How remarkable big your busters is grown since yesterday!” said 
the child, laughing. “ Now, jdeqsc sir, mother wm^its a penn’orth of 
bces-wax and a soft-rood sojer.” ^ . 

Birdseye was fairly nonplussed -and shammed deaf, in order to 
make the child repeat the wishes of its mamma. She did so dis¬ 
tinctly, hut he could make nothing of it until he bid her point out to 
him what it was ahe wanted. He then discovered that it was a piece 
•pf thin cheese, which certainly looked ns hard as its nick-name, and a 
i*cd herring. 

How much of the cheesa went for' a penny he did not know, but he 
cut off about half a pound, to tlio child’s great delight, and bid her 
pick her own herring out of a tiib —for he <^ld not think of handling 
it himself. 

“ Please, sir, mother will pay next time,” said the child, as she 
left the sh^) grinning with delight. 

“ Oh, vbry well, my little dear, it’s of no consequence,” replied our 
fat friend, looking Anti-Poor-Law-Unionly. 

Birdseye was rather amused at Ids first^uccessful essay in trading, 
hut liopcu that his powei^ would not bjj^rther taxed. In this he 
was disappointed^ The child spread suen- a report of the liberality 
displayed at the baker’s shop that k%*]e8s than hve minutes it was 
filled with customers—all wandng'articles upon credit. 

“ Hang me,” said Birdseye to himself, “ hang me if my landlord 
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must not driye a pretty brisk trade, but 1 wonder he trusts such a 
suspicious'looking lot. 1 won’t sell any more till the boy returns, for 
I do not see any journal or day-book, or whatever they call it> to 
enter the debtors’ names in.” 

When he announced his intention, the shop was speedily cleared, 
just as the boy returned with a waiter. Birdseye briefly explained 
what had passed, and was surprised to And that he had made himself 
responsible for the sum of twenty-one pence, as the child was the 
daughter of a good-for-nothing old woman who never* paid if she 
could help it He paid the money at once, and gave the boy the 
promised half-crown, for liberality was one of his weaknesses. • 

“ Step up stairs, waiter. My servant has ifot been over I pre¬ 
sume?” 

« No, sir.” 

‘‘ I am surprised at that.” 

“ I am not, sir, for though we have not above a foot of snow down 
here, I dare say it is three or four feet deep on tlm hills.” 

“ Just assist me to dress—get my boots cleaned, and all that sort 
of tiling—be quick about it as I am anxious to join the Club,” said 
Birdseye. 

“Club, sir? Bless you, there is not one left to join. When 
they got up this morning and saw the state of the weatlier,, tliey nil 
started at once. The last chaise left about a quarter of an hour ago,” 
said the waiter. 

“ Where are they all gone to ?” 

“ Home, sir; they know that when a frost like this sets in tliere 
is no chance of any coursing, and os there is no other amusement to 
be had in the place they start off, and come back again when the 
weather is open.” 

“ Well, never mind; I suppose I can get a bed at your house now, 
if I stop, and if not, 1 can get a chaise to Downham station?” said 
Birdseye enquiringly. 

“ Oh, certainly, sir, lots of beds now; but as to chaises, you must 
wait until some of them come back, if they can get back.” 

“ Is my carpet-bag come to hand ? ” * 

“ No, sir, no carpet-bag in the Lion.” » 

“ Why, I left it at Paddington, and they promised to send it by 
the next train.” • 

“ So they may have done, sir. It may be at Downham station, 
but unless you left orders with them there - to send a special mes¬ 
senger with it, you won’t see it until you go there and ask for it. 
We have nothing running there regularly,” said the waiter. 

“ .Well, never mind for a day; we will send after it if make up 
my mind to stay-—get me a fellow to shave me, and let* me have 
breakfast ready as soon as my boots are cleaned.” 

“ Jinks is gone his rounds, sir. As soon as he had shaved the Club 
he started, and won’t be home until nightfall,” said the waiter; “ but 
if you can shave yourself, master will supply you ^fith the needfuls; 
in short, sir, you had better go up to the Lion at oace. You will 
have eveiy thing more comfortable there than in these very humble 
lodgings.” 
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Birdseye thought so too. He left word with the boy that his 
master should be sent up to him to receive his money on his return, 
and followed the waiter up to the Lion Inn. 

After Imviiig made his toilet in a comfortable bedroom with a 
good fU'e in it, Birdseye was shown into the club-room, where an 
excellent breakfast was prepared for him; indeed, so good was it, 
that being exceedingly hungry, he thought he had never seen so 
good a breakfast in his life. * 

** Capital*Sau8ages, landlord.” 

“ Yes, sir; the Squire’s own making, he’s famous for them, and 
always supplies the Club,” replied tlie host. 

“ What magnificent black puddings'! ” 

“ Ain’t they, sir ? ain’t to be equalled anywhere^ The squire al¬ 
ways provides them.” 

** Splendid, and hang me if I ever tasted such confounded spiced beef 
as this,” said Birdseye. 

’Taint to be got nowhere else. The Squire secs to it himself,” 
said the host. 

** He must be a first-rate man that, eh ? landlord. 

He is, sir; one of the old school, keeps open house and is never 
so happy as when he secs his friends round him eating and drinking, 
and enjoying themselves.” , 

** I should like to have made his acquaintance,” said Birdseye. 

** You may yet, sir, for if he hears you are here, he will rob me of 
a customer, and put you into snug and comfortable quarters,” said 
the host 

“ If'you had only been up to breakfast you would have met him 
and several other gentlemen, but as you arrived late and your ser¬ 
vant did not come, I would not allow you to be disturbed, especially 
as there was no chance of sport.” 

“ Any chance of the post going ? ” asked Birdseye. 

1 am afraid not, sir, at present; though, of course, it’s uncertain. 
Wc lie high here, sir; I don’t mean the town itself, but the country 
about us.” 

“ Well, as I am hero, I think I shall stay a day or two, and see how 
.things turn out. By the bye, let a special messenger be sent to 
Downham station for my carpet bag, and another over to the farm, 
where my man Slipsby is tvith the dogs. Let me have a newspaper, 
and send a waiter to clear away.” 

;>«At what hour will you dine, sir, and what will you have for 
dinner ? ” 

“ Ohji about seven or half-past. I’ll leave the dinner to you.” 

The-landlord placed a paper, which one of the mcml>er8 had luckily 
loft bchinif him, into the hands of Mr. Birdseye, and, having cleared 
away, left him to digest its contents. Having read it for some quarter 
of an hour, ho winked and blinked, turned himself round on his sofa, 
and went fast asleep. 
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CHAFIER IV. 

About four o’clock Birdseye i^woke. . He felt cold; nnd no wonder; 
his fire was nearly out. He rose and rang the bell. While the waiter 
was absent to fill the scuttle, he sidled to the window. He was 
annoyed to see that the snow was falling in large fiakes too heavy to 
be tossedaabout, here, there, and every where, as they are wont to be« 
They came down flop, flop, flop ; one could hear them fa]l. 

** This is very pleasant certainly. I wish I was in town again. I 
ought to have taken Tom Briggs’s advice. But never mind. The 
foster it falls, the sooner it will cease. We shall have a fine confounded 
thaw to-morrow. 

The waiter having made up the fii*e, retreated. Mr. Birdseye re¬ 
sumed his paper and his nap. 

When he awoke again he found the table drawn up close to the 
fire, and wax-candies shedding a bright gleam on a very white table¬ 
cloth. The lnndloi*d entered, bearing a dish of stewed lampreys and 
a tureen of delicious mutton-broth. 

“ Confounded flue ! ” said Birdseye, as he tasted the broth. 

“ The Squire’s receipt, sir; must be good.” 

“ The very best lampreys I ever partook of, and so early.” 

’ “ Yes, sir, the Squire has friends in Worcestershire.” 

Away went tureen and lamprey-dish, and on came a beautiful 
roasted rump of beef and a boiled sirloiji. ' 

“ This is reversing the usual routine,*' said Birdseye. ‘‘ We gene¬ 
rally salt and boil our rumps, and roast our sirloins.” 

It’s the Squire’s plan, sir.” 

“ And he is confoundedly right. I’vo dined hang me if I have 
not dined.** ' * 

** Not yet, sir. You must taste.tlie Squire’s pudding and his mince 
pies. A regular coursing pudding, sir $ full of good things and plenty 
of suet, nnd such mince-meat you never'tasted before. A year old, 
sir; lots of prunes and all manner of go^ ihings in it. None of your 
nasty aperient currants, and nothing else.”* 

Could Birdseye refuse to taste tlie pudding and the pie after such 
a recommendation ? Not he. 

“ Confounded — by heaven! I shall be jurfeited if I eat any more. 
Let what will happen, I am resolved to make the man who invented 
those my intimate friend. Take away: 1 may truly say — 1 have 
dined,** 

“ Not yet, sir; you must tiy the Squire’s cream cheese, and the 
real Sweatcombe water-cresacs ; they dre ” 

« But I shall be iU; eh?’; 

“Never, sir; just try them.” 

“ Splendid—confounded ^e! ” sud Birdseye. “ Now I have dined. 
Let me have a pint of sHeny,*'and then a cup of coffee, and 1 shall 
require nothing else’ to-night.” . , - * *' * 

“ Sorry to say,'sir, I have not a wine licence. You can have spirits 
of any kind; hut wine I dare not sell,” said the landloi^ 

“But surely the Club drink wine ?” adked our fat friend. 
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** Ob, certainly, sir; champagne, claret, and all that sort of thing; 
but they have their own ccUax, and I have not got the key of it,” said 
the host.” 

“ Then wliat am I to do ? ” 

** Try a little of the Squire’s punch, sir. 'Whiskey or gin made 
very weak, with a little lemon-ped ” 

** I never drink spirits in any shape or form,” said Birdseye. 

Never mind, try the Squire’s mixture for once; for ^erc is, as 
lie says, not^a headache in a gallon of it; it all goes into the--* ", 
that is, elsewhere — in the morning.” 

Tlie landlord brought in a smsfi jug of the liquid in spite of Hr. 
Birdseye’s negative shake of the head. He put a glass of it into his 
guest’s hand. 

‘‘Hang me I” said Birdseye, “this is confounded—.confounded 
good, and no mistake about it.” 

“ I tliought you would like it, sir; every body docs.” 

“ Like it, eh ? confoundedly !” 

Mr. Birdseye finished his jug, hoped he might be able to have a 
personal introduction to the inventive Squire, and retired to bed, after 
having ascertained that the special messengers sent after his carpet 
bag and his man Slipsby had both returned without having been able 
to reach their destinations on account of the depth of the snow. 

“ Never mind,” said our friend, “ they’ll turn up in the confounded 
morning.” 


CIIAPTER V. 

MouNiKa came, and with it a waiter to say that it had been snowing 
nil night and freezing too. 

“ Never mind,” said Birdseye, “let there be a good fire in the club- 
room ; get me the same sort of breakfast I had yesterday, and tlie 
morning paper.” 

The waiter did not reply, but, having put his master’s shaving 
things on the table, retreated. 

Birdseye ruse, shaved himself, looked anxiously at the colour of his 
shirt—his only shirt—collar, and rushed down stairs. “ I say, land- 
■^ord, how is this ? Where are the sausages, and the hog’s puddings, 
and-” ' , 

“ Sorry to say, sir, they are exhausted—eaten—gone. You had 
the last yesterday.” ^ 

“ But where is the morning paper ?” 

“ The mail cannot travel, sir; all the roads are blocked up by the 
snow,” said the landlord. 

“ Whafr^ am I to do ? I’ll be off to town. Order me a post- 
chaise.” 

“ I am sorry to say, sir, if the mail cart can’t travel, nothing else 
can. We’re blocked up, sir.” 

** What, am Itabe shut up in this confounded town without even a 
paper, eh ? there a library ?” 

“ If you send to our clergyman he will lend you some books, sir, 
but we have no*1ibrary,” 
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** 'Well, send to Mm with my complimenta, Mr. Barnsley Birdscye'e 
compliments, and shall be glad of Ms company to dinner at 
mind five —to-day, and in the meanwhile shoiud be glad if he could 
lend mo a book or two.” 

The landlord went out to execute the order, and in a few minutes 
returned to say that the clergyman was very ill, and was sorry to say 
that he had notMng but worka on divinity to offer as a loan to the 
polite geotleman at the inn, 

“ Never mind—never nund —1 will jog on somehow. ^ Is Slipsby, 
my man, arrived ? ” 

“ No chance of it 1 am afraid, sir; we're regularly blocked in by 
the snow,” said the landlord, preparing to leave the room. * 

• Stop, stop, is there no confounded decent sort of man in the 
place that I can ask to dine with me ? ” 

No one, sir, I am sorry to say. Ours is a very poor place, and 
except little tradespeople and labourers wo have nob^y.” 

Then you must dine with me yourself. I cannot go through a 
confounded day without books, newspapers, or company. Let us have a 
good dinner, and a repetition of that worthy squire's whiskey punch.” 

The landlord made a low bow, and put as good a dinner as he 
could on the tabic. He sat down to it with Ms guest, and made him¬ 
self as agreeable as ho could. 

• This lasted for five days amidst 8now-<-snow-—snow ; our fat 
friend having got through one of the five by lying in bed whilst his 
linen was submitted to the action of soap and water. On the sixth 
the landlord announced—and a very unpleasant announcement it was 

— that nothing was left in his larder. 

“ Never mind,” said Birdseye, “ send to tlio butcher’s for a con¬ 
founded fine leg of Southdown mutton. I can put up with that.” 

“AhI sir—he's regularly cleaned out—killed and sold every 
thing—the snow, air, the snow.” 

“ Hang me,” said Birdseye, “ what's to be done ? Ham and eggs 

— bacon and eggs — any thing.” 

“Not an egg to be got, sir; and as ham and bacon, we’re 
bankrupts — in the Gazette, sir,” 

Poor Birdseye , having nothing else to do, and having the prospect 
of starvation before him unless he could survive on bread and cheese,' 
he took to being ill, 

■ It was a happy thought, for it put into Ms head to send for a 
medical man, and he wondered he had not thought of it before. 

“ I am dying, hindlord,— I feel it,— but send for a doctor, and let 
me be killed in a legitimate manner. I do not wish to be sat upon.” 

“I'm sorry to say, sir, Spints, our ax>othecary, left Puddenwell just 
before the snow set in, and has not been back since.” ^ 

“ Then what am I to do ?” 

“ I can’t say, wr—take to your bed and water-gruel: we have 
plenty of Embden groats in the house, and as you have no change of 
linen here, have of sheets, I think it is the be^^t plan 1 can re¬ 
commend.*’ ’ ^ 

Birdseye took the advice given to him and took to Ms 1^. At 
the end of a fortnight after his arrival—when he was reduced by 
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two stone and a half from his original weight— the landlrod of the 
Lion came in with joyful lookS| to tell him that a rapid thaw had 
taken place during the night, and that they certainly would be able 
to course on the Monday following. 

** Are the roads passable?” said Birdseye. 

Yes, sir; the mail-cart and the apothecary are arrived.” 

“ Then order out a confounded post-chaise ^for the Downham Sta¬ 
tion immediately. Let me have my bill.” ‘ ^ 

“ The Secretary of the Club will furnish you with that, sir.” 

“ Curse the Club. Let me only once get fairly out of this place, 

and if ever I-. Tell the confounded post-boy I’ll give him a guinea 

if he*takcs me safely to Downham Station in time for the next up- 
train,” 

“ And your carpet-bag, and your servant, and your dogs?” said the 
landlord. 

“ I shall stop the former, and as to the latter, tell him to go up to 
Tattersalls as quick os he cun with the grcyltounds, for I shall have 
liim and them knocked down together in one lot to the very first 
bidder.” 

And the Squire, sir, and the sausages, and the hog’s puddings, and 
the-” 

“ ril write to him for the recipes: but now, my dear hir. Landlord, 
if you have a particle of feeling in your composition, get me out of 
this confounded town os soon as you can: Til stand godfhther to your 
next boy if you will.” 

There was no resisting this appeal. The chaise was brought to 
the door, and with a hop, skip, and a jump, poor Birdseye leapt into it. 
Away went the nags,*and when they hud cleared the town, he of¬ 
fered up a prayer as sinceie as lips ever uttered, that he might never 
see it again. As the chaise wended its way slowly up a long hill, 
several carts and carriages passed him; he let down the front glass 
to ask his driver the meaning of such a sight. 

“ The dogs, sir, and all the gents going back to Puddcnwell. The 
frost is broken up and they’ll course to-morrow. Shall 1 turn back ?” 

“ Not for the world,” said Birdseye. 

“ Here comes Ihe Squire, sir. It is all right, you may depend 
^pon it.” 

“ Drive on,—drive on, or you will forfeit your confounded guinea,” 
said Birdseye, as he passed a fine, hole, handsome-looking man diiving 
a powerful grey horse in a regular-built dog-cart. 

He arrived safely at Downham Station, recovered his carpet-bag, 
and took his seat in the first up-train. 

“ Now,” said he, “ for a confounded dinner at the Club with Tom 
Briggs, to read up all the papers.” 

He got safe to his Club, asked the waiter if his friend was going 
to dine, and was told he rather thought not, for that he had not been 
to the Club since his marriage with Miss Kitty Swallowly, which 
took place jUst before the ^'ROST FOR A FORTNIGHT. 



THE HERRING PIE. 

1 /y[ " * ' . ' • 

It was a cold winter’s evening: the rich banker Brounker had drawn 
his easy chair close into the corner of the stove, and sat smoking his 
long clay pipe with great complacency, while* hi^ intimate friendTVan 
Grotc, employed in exactly the same manner, occupied the opposite 
corner. All was quiet in the house, for Brounker’s wife and children 
were gone to a masked ball, and, secure from fear of interruption, the 
two friends indulged in a^^onfidential conversation. 

“ I cannot think,” said Van Gi*ote, “ why you should refuse your 
consent to the mi^'riage. Berkenrode can give his daughter a good 
fortune, and you say that your son is desperately in love with h^.” 

“ 1 don’t object to it,” said Brounker, “ It is my wife who will 
not hear of it.” 

“ And what reason has she for refusing ?” 

• One which I cannot tell you,” said his friend, sinking his voice. 

“ Oh ! a mystery-. — Come, out with it. You. know I have always 
been frank and open with you, even to giving you my opinion of 
your absurd jealousy of your wife.” 

“ Jealous of my wife ? nonsense! Have I not just sent her to a 
masked ball ?” 

I don’t wonder you boost of it. I should like to liave seen you 
do as much when you were first married. To be sure, you had reason 
to look sharply after her, for she was the prettiest woman in Amster¬ 
dam. Unfortunately, she has ttikcn such advantage of your love, that 
the grey marc has become the better horse, .and you i*efusc an ad¬ 
vantageous match for your son, to gratify her caprice.” 

“ You are quite wrong, my gopd friend. I neven allow any one to 
be master here but myself ;'ahd in the present instance I cannot blame 
Clotilda. The secret of her refusal lies in a herring pie.” * 

“ A herring pie!” exclaimed Van Groteji 
Yes, a herring pie. You may remember it was a favourite dainty 
of mine, and that my wife could not endure even the smell of it. Well, 
during the first years of my mai’riage, I must confess that I was u 
little—a very little—jealous of Clotilda. My situation obliged me to 
keep open house, and among the young sparks who visited us, none 
gave me so much uneasiness as the handsome Colonel B^kenrode. 
The reputation that he had already acquired for gallantry was enough 
to create alai*m, and the marked attention he paid my wife convinced 
mc^it was well founded. What could I do.? It was impossible to 
forbid him the house, for he had it in his power to deprive me of the 
government contracts; in other words, to ruin me.,- .A^ter pondering 
deeply on the subject, I decided on doing nothing, until the danger 
should become imminent; all that was necessary was to know how 
things really stood. Having just purchased this house, I caused a 
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secret closet to be made behind the stove here. It communicates with 
my private room, and from it I could overhear every thing that 
passed in this apartment without risk of being discovered. Thank 
God I have had no use for it for the last twenty years, and, indeed, I 
do ^ot even know what has become of the key. Satisfied with this 
precaution, I did not hesitate to leave Clotilda when any of lier ad¬ 
mirers paid her a visit, though I promise you that some of the Co¬ 
lonel’s gallant speeches made me wince.” 

“ Upon my word,” interrupted his friend, “ you showed a most 
commendable patience. In your place I should have contented 
myself with forbidding my wife to receive his visits.” 

** There spoke tbe^ old bachelor. But as I did not want to drive 
licr headlong into his arms, 1 went a different way to work. Day 
after day I was forced to listen to the insidious oi’guments of the 
seducer. My wife—-1 must own she made a stout defence—atone 
time tried ridicule, at another entreaty, to deter him from his pursuit 
of her. He began to lose hope in proportion as I gained it, till one 
day he bethought lumself of threatening to blow out his brains if she 
would not show him some compassion. Moved at this proof of the 
strength of his passion, she burst into tears, and pleaded that she was 
not free—in short, she gave him to understand that 1 was the obstacle 
to liis happiness. Berkenrode was too well skilled in tlie art of 
seduction not to sec that he had gained a point. Uc raved, cursed 
me ns tlic cause of liis misery, and tried to obtain a promise from her 
in case she should become a widow. She stopped him peremptorily ; 
but I never closed an eye that night, and Clotilda, though she did not 
know that I watched her, was as uneasy as myself. On the following 
day a circumstance occurred that increased her agitation. While at 
breakfast, a message came from the cook asking to see me alone. 1 
desired him to come in (ns I was not in the habit of inteidcring in 
domestic affairs) and communicate his business in my wife’s presence. 
Wl»cn the man entered he was as pale as a ghost, and scarcely seemed 
to know what iic was about. At last he told me that he hod received 
a packet containing a small bottle, three hundi'ed guldens, and n note, 
in which he was requested to put the contents of the former into the 
^rst licrring pie lie should prepare for me. He was assured tliat he 
might do so without fear, as the contents of the bottle were quite 
harmless, and would give a delicious fiavour to the pie. An additional 
reward was pi'omised if he complied with the request and kept liis 
own counsel. The lionest fellow, who was much attached to mo, said 
he was convinced there must be something wrong in the affair, and 
should not be happy till bottle and money were out of his hands. 1 
poured a Jbw di‘ops of the liquid on a lump of sugar, and gave it to 
my wife’s lap-dog. It fell into convulsions, and died in a few 
minutes. The .case was now plain ; there had been an attempt to 
poison me. Never shall I forget Clotilda’s pale face as she threw 
herself weeping into mj^arms — * Poison 1 A murderer!’ she ex¬ 
claimed, clasping me as if to shield me from danger; * Merciful 
Heaven, protect us both! ’ I consoled her with tlie assurance that 1 
was thankful to my unknown enemy, who was the means of showing 
me how much she loved me. That day Berkenrode came nt the usual 
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hour; but in vain did I take my seat in my hiding-place, he was not 
admitted. I afterwards found that she had sent him a letter, threaten¬ 
ing if ever he came again that her husband should be informed of all 
that bad passed. He made many attempts to soften her resolution, 
but to no purpose, and a year afterwards he married. No acqu^nt- 
ance has ever existed between the families; and now you know 
why my ^ife refuses her consent to our son's marriage with Berken- 
rode’s daughter.” , 

“ I cannot blame her,” said Van Grote. “ Who would have thought 
that Berkenrode, a soldier, and a man of honour, could have been 
capable of such a rascally deed ? ” ^ 

Ha! ha! ha! ” laughed Brounker; ** and do you really think it 
was the general who sent the poison ? ” 

“ Why, who else ? ” 

“ Myself, to be sure ! The whole was my own contrivance, and it 
cost me three hundred guldens in a present to my cook ; but it was 
money well laid out, for I saved my wife, and got rid of her trouble¬ 
some lap-dog at the same time.” 

** Do you know, Brounker, I think it was rather a shabby trick to 
leave Berkenrode under such an imputation; and now that your sou’s 
happiness depends on your wife’s being undeceived — ” 

• “ I am aware of all that, but to undeceive her now is not so easy 
as you tliink. How can I expect her to disbelieve a circiunstance 
in which for the last twenty years she has put implicit faith.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Vrow Brounker. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and she saluted Van Grote rather stiffly. 

“ What! not at the ball, Clotilda ? ” asked her husband. 

“ No! I had a bad headache,’' she replied, “ and Maurice has 
promised to take charge of his sisters. But I have come to tell you 
that I have been thinking over his marriage with Mina Berkenrode, 
and have altci'cd my mind on that subject. In short, I shall withdraw 
luy opposition to the match.” 

The friends looked at each other in astonishment. 

“ By the bye,” she continued, “ here is a key I found some time 
ago ; I think it must belong to you.” 

“ Well, Clotilda,” said her husband, striving to hide his confusiolf 
as he took the key, ** this is good news abqpt the marriage ■ ” 

“ Supjwse you and your iriend celebrate it by a supper. There is 
a herring pie in the house, and you need not fear that it is poisoned.” 

She left the room. Brounker looked foolish, and Van Grote rubbed 
his hands as he exclaimed, “ Caught in your own trap! He who digs 
a pit for bis enemy shall fall into it himself.” 

" NevOTtheless,” replied Brounker, “ I think I have got Veil out of 
mine.” 
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REMmiSCENCES OF TOULOUSE. 

THE FLOWEB FAIB. —CABNIVAL CUSTOMS.—THE STOKY OP UABOLLES. 

FEW,*if any, of the larger French towns are less known to English¬ 
men and to foreigners in general, than the pleasant city of Toulouse. 
Situated at a considerable distance from the great lines of road be¬ 
tween Paris and the frontier, it is rarely visited by strangers, unless 
when some stray invalid from Montpellier or Bagnbres, or some 
rambler in the Pyrenees, wanders out of his route to pass a day at 
what was formerly one of the most important cities in France. At 
various periods of French history, Toulouse has played a remarkable 
part, and the striking and frequently sanguinary scenes that have 
passed there have furnished abundant materials to writers of histori¬ 
cal romance. Any political weight she may have boasted in turbulent 
and feudal days has long been lost, and her importance is now no 
greater than that of any other town, containing a population of ninety* 
thousand souls, a large proportion of them wealthy and intelligent 
people, possessing a university, and a moderate shai'e of inland com¬ 
merce, and situated in one of the most fertile and smiling of French 
pi'ovinces. Celebrated for a considerable period as the abode of 
learning and the arts, she still strives hard to maintain her title of 
la docte viUc. The public libraries are laige and well stored, and 
there are annual prizes given for the best poems and paintings. Music 
also is much cultivated, and perhaps in no part of France docs there 
exist more taste for that art. 

The capital of Languedoc has long been a city of refuge for the 
royalist party in France. A large number of staunch adherents of 
the Bourbons, finding on their return from exile, in 1815, that their 
fidelity was likely to meet with little rccompence at court, beyond a 
smile and a few fair words, retired to the provinces, and many of 
them came to Toulouse. ^^J'he revolution of 1830 sent another rein¬ 
forcement of legitimatists from the capital southwards. There is also 
a fair sprinkling of republicans, whose organs arc one or two radical 
newspapers, through which, according to the fashion of that amiable 
party in France, they fulminate unlimited abuse of king and govern¬ 
ment, perfidious England, and tyrannical Russia—abuse which occa¬ 
sionally receives a check in the shape of a prosecution, fine, and im¬ 
prisonment. 

Toulouse may be considered the head quarters of French epicurism, 
or,wc should rather say, tiie storehouse or granary whence the refined 
gastronomes and .modem LucuUi of Paris draw some of the most ines¬ 
timable treasures known to the hon^vivant world. The poultry of 
Languedoc are the finest in France, game abundant, vegetables excel¬ 
lent, and in vast variety, melons, grapes, and all kinds of fruits, very 
fine, and of the most ddiicious flavour. Then the truffle, that sine qua 
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non of the French artiste en cuisine} is plentiful as potatoes; Toulouse 
hams and charcuterie are renowned as those of Westphalia or May- 
encc, and, though last not least, it is in the department of the Ga¬ 
ronne that the greatest*perfection has been attained in the cruel art 
of fattening the livers of web-footed bipeds, until they become nearly 
as large os their whole bodies. 

The country immediately around Toulouse is rather to Jje called 
pretty than picturesque. Of mountains there arc none nearer than 
the Pyrenees, which may be seen rising some forty or fifty miles off, 
and forming a magnificent boundary to the horizon. There is, how¬ 
ever, less than usual of that monotony commonly complained in a 
fiat counti’y. Chateaux and country-houses a?!e numerous, the pea¬ 
sants* cottages are surrounded by fiower gardens, and embowered in 
vines, while the Garonne and its tributaries wind their silver streams 
tlirough the most luxuriant corn fields and vineyards. No climate 
can be more deliglitfiil than that of this part of France. Winter is 
comparatively unknown there ; a few slight frosts, tempered by a sun 
that sheds warmth even in January, being all that one usually expe¬ 
riences of that season. On tlie other hand, the summer usually lasts for 
five months of the twelve, the heat rarely too great to be agreeable, 
or at least bearable — very different from the African temperature of 
the neighbouring district of Provence, and tempered from time to 
•time by refreshing storms and rains. If we add to the various advan¬ 
tages already enumerated, that of an opera, winch in France deserv¬ 
edly ranks as one of the best out of Paris, we think wc are justified 
in affirming Toulouse to be, ns a residence, well worthy the attention 
of the numerous English who take up their abode upon the continent. 
As yet it is a terra incognita to our countrymen, and as recently as 
lb41 there were not twenty English residents in the place. 

It would be worth the while of any person not i)articularly pressed 
for time, and who should bo passing in the merry month of May 
within fifty miles of the capital of J^.mgucdoc, to go so much out of 
his way, were it only to witness the flower fair which takes place at 
Toulouse at that season of the year. It is no horticultural fete or 
brilliant flower-show ; nothing of Chiswick or tluk Surrey Zoological 
about it; few plants designated by multisyllabic names, unpronounce¬ 
able save by Scotch gardeners, few exotics, no peas as big ns muskdl 
balls, and a total absence of strawbemes,^ of which two fill a pottle. 
All these attractions are lacking at the foire aux fleurs of Toulouse, 
which is nevertheless exceedingly to our taste, and must be, we are 
inclined to think, to tlie taste of all lovers of the picturesque and 
beautiful. The old street, known as the Rue du Taur, which extends 
for a quarter of a mile in nearly a straight line, assumes for the time 
the appearance of an avenue of flowers and verdure. ‘The night 
before the fair, numbers of persons may be seen busied in erecting 
small stages and rows of planks, rising one above the other, upon 
which to place the plants. By two or three hours after daybreak the 
street is lined on either side, and the walls concealed, by a perfect 
mantle of flowers, wliich infringes in many instances^upon the doors 
and windows, and scarcely leaves the needful allowance of light to the 
inhabitants. The quaint old buildings of the Rue du Taur upon the 
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stones of which maj here and there be seen some carved device or 
time-worn blazon, overtop the flowering grove, which rises, however, 
in many instances to the first story, and seem to look down in asto¬ 
nishment at the beautiful array that contrasts so strangely with their 
grimy walls. The climate of Languedoc is particularly favourable to 
floT^ers, and the display on these occasions is magnificent, consisting 
not only of small plants, but of flowering bushes and trees, planted 
in tubs and boxes. Here is seen the pomegranate, with its blood- 
coloured blossoms, the rose, in every tint and variety, seringas, with 
their overpoweringly delicious odour, the lemon-scented verbenas, 
not scj'ubby little plants, twenty inches high, but noble fellows, rising 
five or six feet out of /heir solid wooden boxes, covered with blossoms 
like lilac feathers, and evidently considering themselves on a perfect 
equality with the orange and citron trees that are placed beside them, 
and that exhibit at one and the same time bud^ flower, and fruit. 
Then the Floras who tend tliis temporary parterre are frequently by 
no means undeserving of notice; dark-eyed, black-haired damsels, 
glowing with health, and the ruddy hue of whose checks flushes 
through the coating of bronze with which the Languedocian sun has 
i^verlaid it; tight-boddiced wenches with ahorijupons, exhibiting neatly- 
turned ancles; broad-leafed straw hats, or handkerchiefs of brilliant 
colours, covering their heads. As the day advances the scene be¬ 
comes more animated. Purchasers and loungers throng to the flower* 
fair. All ranks and classes are to be seen there; and the fashionable 
dame, while purchasing the orange trees that arc to shade her bal¬ 
cony, and exclude the summer heat from her silken boudoir, is el¬ 
bowed by the poor but light-hearted grisette, cheapening the pot de 
fleurs de dix sous, which is to form the chief ornament of her humble 
attic. But let us pass on through this lane of blossoms, and arrive 
at the open place or square which terminates it. What a contrast is 
there! What a sudden passage from the beautiful and ornamental to 
the homely'and useful I Scarcely are we out of scent of the helio¬ 
tropes and geraniums, when our olfactories are assailed by odours of 
a very different description. We are in the middle of the foive aux 
jambons, which, /or some inscrutable reason, is held at the same 
time 08 the flower fair, and behold 1 we are surrounded by several 
known and (to us) unknown parts of the pig. What mountains of 
hams and pyramids of pofk, what sides of bacon, large as a dining- 
table, and strings of sausages, interminable in their longitude ; what 
greasy fingers, keen knives, and equally keen buyers and sellers, are 
there to be seen ! Truly there has been a mighty slaughtering of the 
unclean beast. 

Tlie countries in which the season of the carnival is celebrated 
with the gteatest license and rqjoicing, arc usually those in which the 
ordinances of the Koman Catholic religion are most strictly observed. 
But although France has for many years past been daily becoming a 
less religious, or at any rate, a less bigotted country; although she 
has considerably abandoned the sackcloth and ashes, and entertains 
but a limited ainount of respect for his holiness the Pope, she has not 
on that account abated much of her annual merrymakings. In few 
of ^the provincial towns is the carnival celebrated with greater glee 
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than at Toulouse. The puhUe red&iUei^ as masked balls, are called in 
the south of France, a galHcising of the Italian ridoUo^ are of gr^t 
splendour and frequent occurrence; the private fetes and parties in- 
numerable; the consumption of racy wines and rich viands not to bo 
calculated. Towards the close of the carnival the fun grows ^^fast 
and furious;” groups of masks parade the streets, and processions of 
various kinds take place. One of the latter is of a very peculiar 
nature, alt is composed of fifty or sixty young men from certain 
parishes of the town, in various masquerading costumes, Recording to 
the fancy of the wearers, who mount on horseback and escort a huge 
car through tho streets and suburbs. This car, which is drawn by 
eight hoi'ses, supports a sort of stage, raised aliout ten feet frdkn the 
ground, and capable of containing twenty or thirty persons. Here is 
represented a court of justice, consisting of judges, counsellors, con¬ 
stables, witnesses, and prisoners. And woe betide the unfortunate 
individual who, during the preceding year, has rendered him or her¬ 
self obnoxious to the Toulousains I The car stops before their houses, 
the tribunal sits in judgment upon them for the faults of which they 
haVc rendered themselves guilty, and amidst tho shouts and laughter 
of the surrounding crowd, condemns them to some absurd and humi¬ 
liating punishment Intriguing wives, faithless husbands, scolds, 
coquettes, and sots, stand in special awe of the mock tribunal, which 
*thua holds them up to the ridicule of their fellow-citizens. In some 
instances the ofi^ence itself, if of a burlesque or laughable nature, is 
represented upon the car previously to its being brought before 
the consideration of the court. Much harmless license, fun, and 
merriment, and usually great good humour, prevails upon these 
occasions. 

It once hapiicned, however, that the annual procession of the judges 
was applied by some of the actors to a graver purpose, and m^e the 
means of bringing to light a real crime. Tho circumstances under 
which this occurred are not without interest, and we will endeavour 
to relate them, as nearly as may be, in the terms in which they were 
told to us by an old inhabitant of Toulouse. 

Towards the commencement of the present qpntury, the Count 
Hector de Larollcs, a Languedocian gentleman of ancient family, 
returned to Toulouse from the south of Italy, where ho had been fisr 
some time resident, and took up his abode at his hotel in the Hue St. 
Marc. The counl^ who two years prevftusly had left France as a 
widower, re-entered it as the husband of a young and beautiful 
woman, tlio daughter of a poor but honourable Ifeapolitan family. It 
was probably more her straitened circumstances, and the brilliant 
position offered her by a union with the count, than any very strong 
attachment to that nobleman, which had induced Donn^ Olivia to 
accept the hand of a man whose age tripled hers; and very shortly 
after their arrival at Toulouse, it became reported, among the more 
observant and scandal-loving portion of the society in which they 
mixed, that tho count hod ali'eady begun to taste the bitters of an ill- 
assorted union. His wife was affirmed to show him marked coldness 
and repugnance, and there were also some malicious ^>er8on8 who did 
not scruple to say that Monsieur de Larolles had cause for jealousy in 
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the attentions paid to the countess by an officer of the garrison^ who 
, was a frequent visitor at his house. This was a Swiss, from the Italian 
canton of Tcsino, who had entered the French army at an early age, 
and was now a major in the service. His reputation was that of a 
soldier of fortune, brave as steel, but tolerably unscrupulous; his 
person was strikingly handsome, his age about thirty years. A friend 
of the count’s, with wliom Major Knoli was intimate, had introduced 
him at the Hotel Larolles, where he had gradually become acconstant 
visitor. Fo%a long time his attentions to the countess, and the cvi> 
dent willingness with which she received them, escaped the notice of 
the unsuspicious count, who at last, however, h^ his attention 
directed to them by eome more observant friend. A violent scene 
between Monsieur de Larolles and his wife was the consequence, and 
although the lady managed to exculpate herself to a certain extent, 
the result was that orders were given to tlic domestics not to admit 
Major Ruoli when he presented himself at the house. Kuoli called 
there repeatedly, but as, according to the statement of the porter, no 
one was ever at home, he nt last seemed to take the hint as it was 
meant, and entirely ceased his visits. 

This ocemTed towards the close of summer. About a month after¬ 
wards the Count de Larolles suddenly disappeai'cd, and no tidings 
could be obtained of him. He had left his hotel at dusk one evening, 
and had never returned. The countess had gone out to coll upon a* 
• friend, and the count, on leaving the house, had not, as was some¬ 
times his habit, mentioned to his valet de chambre where he was 
going. No one had observed what direction he had taken, nor had he 
been any where seen. Inquiry and search were alike in vain. The 
count was not to be found. 

Madame do Larolles was apparently in despair at this sudden disap¬ 
pearance of her husband. Messengers wci*e dispatched in every direc¬ 
tion ; fiicnds, to wJiose houses he might possibly have betaken himself, 
were written to, pains and expense were lavished in order to discover 
him. For nearly two months the countess seemed to entertain hopes, 
and for nearly as long a time was the public interest kept alive con¬ 
cerning this singiilar and mysterious disappearance; but then the 
affair began to be thought less of, the countess seemed disheartened 
l^ the fruitlcssiiess of her search, and relaxed its activity, or it should 
i-ather be said, nothing more remained to be done. The good people 
of Toulouse found something else to talk about, and before the new 
year arrived the occiirrcnce seemed entirely forgotten. 

The month of February commenced, and with it the Carnival, 
which passed with its customary gaiety and bustle. Towards its close 
there were, as usual, vai’ious processions and pageants, and at last 
came the i^sing day, the Mardi Gras, upon which the old mummer 
Carnival was to play his final gambols before yielding up the field to 
Dame Caremc and hei* austerities. According to custom, the pere¬ 
grinations of the judges drew together a mob which was kept con¬ 
tinually on the grin by the farcical trials that took place in tliis 
peripatetic lit dejttsHcey and by the comical verdicts rendered by the 
wigged and black-robed judges. Laughter, however, although said to 
fatten, does not keep off the attacks of hunger, and towards the close 
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of the afternoon, the car was turned into a court*jard, and judges, 
counsellors, and witnesses, repaired to a neighbouring hotel to refresh 
themselves. Of the crowd that had been following, one portion dis¬ 
persed through the adjacent streets, and another lingered about in 
groups, waiting the re-appearance of the pageant that had afforded 
them so much amusement. * 

This re-appearance took place much sooner than was expected. 
TjCss than half an hour had elapsed since the car had entered the 
stuble-yard, when the gates were again thrown open, thewehicle drove 
out and turned down a neighbouring street. There was a considerable 
change, however, in the manner in which it was occupied.. The 
masked postilions were upon their horses, but.no one appeared upon 
tlic car itself, which instead of being occupied by the tribunal, desks, 
and other apparatus of a court or justice, was now covered over by an 
ample green cloth, with the exception of one end, where a kind of small 
canvass tent or pavilion had been erected. The curiosity of the spec¬ 
tators ■ was strongly stimulated by this unusual change, and they 
eagerly followed the vehicle as it proceeded through various streets 
and finally entered the spacious Rue St. Marc. 

Although only in the middle of March, spring had fully set in at 
Toulouse; the trees were bursting into leaf, and the air was mild and 
balmy. As the car passed by, people leaned out of their open windows 
•and gazed at the huge machine tliat lumbered along and seemed to 
shake the very ground under its wheels. On arriving near the mid¬ 
dle of the Rue St. Marc, the postilions pulled up their horses opposite 
a liouse of stately appearance, along the ample facade of which ran 
long ranges of deep balconies, composed of iron work fancifully de¬ 
signed ^d richly gilt, and overshadowed by festooned awnings of 
striped linen. The tail-windows of the first floor were open, and from 
tlie opposite side of the street a glimpse might be obtained of the 
interior of a drawing-room, the inmates of which now approached the 
balcony, seemingly disposed to gratify their curiosity by a view of the 
car, at the same time tliat, to avoid the gaze of the throng, they kept 
themselves in some measure concealed behind the costly exotics that 
partially filled the balcony. » 

A minute or two elapsed without any change taking place in the 
appearance of the car. The crowd remained in mute expectation. 
Suddenly, however, by some invisible haryi or machinery, the green 
covering was rolled aside, and a sort of mimic stage appeared, on 
which was represented a river and its bank. The water, skilfully 
imitated by painted] paper or linen, seemed to flow tranquilly along, 
while the bank itself was covered with artificial turf and flowers and 
backed by a low hedge of shrubs and brushwood. This hedge, which 
was composed of pasteboard, arose suddenly out of the Art, in the 
manner that such things are frequently managed upon a theati’e, and 
at the same time there appeared a small stone chapel, containing an 
image of the Virgin Iklary, and surmounted by a cross. Tlie effect of 
the whole representation was highly natural; and, fo judge from the 
exclamations audible amongst the surrounding crowd^apparently re- 
c^led to their recollection some familiar scene. It was in fact a 
miniature but exact copy of a secluded and remarkably lovely spot on 
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the banks of the Garonne, and at the distance of a sliort half-league 
from Toulouse. This part of the riTer-side had once been a favourite 
resort of the towns-people, but^ fatal and particularly savage duel, 
that liad been fuiiglit there some years previously, and in memory of 
which the cross and chapel had been placed there, had attached un¬ 
pleasant associations to it, and caused it, since that time, to be rather 
avoided than otherwise. 

Scarcely had this scene been disclosed, when, from the small tent 
at one end of the cart, two actors appeared upon it. They were both 
masked, and one of them wore a blue military cloak and cap, while 
the other, a woman, was closely muffled in a dark silk cardinal, which 
nevertheless allowed the outline of a young and graceful figure to be 
distinguishable. At the slowest possible pace they walked along the 
bank of the simulated stream, apparently in earnest conversation, the 
female hanging familiarly on the arm of her companion, on whoso 
face her eyes were rivetted. Ilefore they had proceeded half the 
length of the truly Thespian stage on which they were exhibiting, 
they were followed out of the tent by a third figure, who approached 
them with stealthy step. This was a man whose hair was silvered 
and form slightly bowed by age, and on beholding whom a movement 
of surprise took place in the crowd, while the name “ Count de 
Larolles ! ” passed from mouth to mouth. At the same time a half- 
stifled shriek was heard proceeding from the balcony of the magnifi-* 
cent hotel opposite to which the pageant was enacting. 

The old man upon the cart arrived close to the figures of the offleer 
and the lady, without their observing him. He seemed to listen for a 
moment; then fiercely grasped an ai’m of each. In the dumb show 
that ensued, it was evident tliat a violent discussion was going on be¬ 
tween tlmse three persons. The old man scorned much agitated, and 
was the most violent in his gesticulations. Once he grasped the offleer 
by the collar, but the latter disengaged himself, and he then seemed to 
turn his anger upon the lady. Then, and as if moved to sudden anger 
by something tlio old man said, the offleer seized him in his turn. 
There was a struggle, hut the antagonists were too unequally matched 
for it to be a long«nne, and in a moment the grey-haired old man was 
hurled backwards into the river. The fictitious waters opened to re¬ 
ceive him. Once only he arose, and seemed about to gain the bank, 
but the officer advanced closer to the water’s edge, and, as the swimmer 
approached, drew his sword from under his cloak and dealt him a heavy 
blow upon the head. The next instant the old man disappeared, and 
the river flowed on, tranquil as before. The murderer and the lady 
gazed for an instant at the water, then at each other, and hurried oif 
the stage. The postilions lashed tlicir horses, and the car drove away 
at a smar^*pace. This time, however, none of the spectators followed 
it. The attention of all was rivetted on the house before which this 
scene had passed, and which was no other than the hotel Larolles. 

On the balcony of that^ mansion a young and lovely woman now 
showed herself, qjttering those thrilling and quick-repeated shrieks 
that, even in w^men, are only elicited by the most extreme agony of 
mind or body. She was attired in mourning garments, but of the most 
tasteful and coquettish materials and arrangement of which that de- 
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ficription of apparel will admit, althougk her dress was now disordered 
by the violence with which she had pushed through the plants and 
thrown herself against the front of tj^e balcony. Her beautiful fea¬ 
tures were convulsed and deadly pale, and she clutched the railing 
with both hands, while she struggled violently to extricate herself 
from the grasp of a very handsome man in a rich uniform, who stfove 
by mingl^ force and entreaty to get her back into .the house. The 
lady was^he Countess de Larollcs, the officer was l\Iajor Ruoli. 

The broken sentences uttered, or rather screamed, by the Countess, 
who was apparently in a paroxysm of insanity, were distinctly audible 
to the persons in the street. She accused herself as the murderess of 
her husband, and Kuoli as her accomplice. The latter at last succeeded 
in dragging her into the room, of wliich the windows were immediately 
shut. It was only then that some of the crowd thought of following 
the moveable theatre upon whicli liad been enacted tlie drama that 
had been followed by such an extraordinary scene of real life. Car 
and horses were found a short distance off, standing in a solitary cor¬ 
ner behind a fragment of the old city wall; but the car was empty, 
and there was nobody with it. Even the postilions had disappeared. 

That same evening Major Kuoli and the Countess de Larolles wei*e 
arrested, by order of the authorities, on suspicion of the murder of 
the Count. The Countess was in a raging fever, unable to be moved, 
•and for a long time her life was in danger; but on her recovery, she 
niado a full avowal of the crime to which she had been an accessory. 
Tlic truth of her confession, had there been any reason to doubt it, 
was confirmed by the discovery of the Count’s body, which had floated 
down into a solitary nook of the river, several hundred yards below 
the spot where lie hod lost his life, and had remained concealed 
amongst rushes and alder trees. His features were unrecognisable, 
but his dross and various other particulars were abundant evidence 
to prove his identity. His skull was indented by the blow of Ruoli’s 
sabre. 

Finally, Ruoli was sent to the galleys, and the Countess sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of years. Fever and remorse, however, 
iiad played havoc with her constitution, and she«dicd a few months 
afterwards. 

Previously to the trial, which excited immense interest at the timS, 
and of which we are informed that a curiems account is to be found in 
the French papers of the year 1802 or 1803, every effort was made, 
but in vain, to discover the devisers and actors of the masquerade 
which had led to the detection of this crime. It appears that the car 
had l>cen left in the stable-yard by tbo postilions while they went to 
dine, and that, when they returned, it had already disappeared; all that 
remained of it, being the chairs, table, and other apparittus of the 
judges, which had been thrown out upon the ground. An ostler 
had seen several persons busied about the car, but, from their being 
in masquerading attire, had concluded they^were some of the party to 
whom it belonged. It was suspected, but could qot be proved, that 
this man had been bribed to sec as little as possible. ^ 

No plausible conjecture could be formed as to the motives of the 
person who bad become acquainted with the commission of the 
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murder for cot sooner, and in a more direct and open manner, bring¬ 
ing forward his evidence concerning it. Some supposed that having 
been a hidden eje-witness of deed, he apprehended being himself 
liable to punishment for not having made an effort to prevent it; 
others supposed that he feared Mtgor Ruoli, who was known to be 
violent and reckless; and a third conjecture was, that it was some 
person of indifferent character, who thought his unsupported testimony 
would not find credence when brought against people of irank and 
influence. Whatever the motives may have been, and although 
there were evidently at least five persons connected with the masque¬ 
rade,, the secret was well kept, and to this day the affair remains 
shrouded in mystery.» 


THE BELLE OF THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 

BY F. 0. WARD. 


“ Detur pulcherrlmae.” 


It is partly, perhaps, the position of the Burlington Arcade, be¬ 
tween my lodgings and my club, and partly also tlie sparkling attrac¬ 
tion of its plate-glass and pretty faces, that determines my homeward 
footsteps almost daily through that brilliant avenue. 

I And it very entertaining to study, as I pass along, the contents of 
the shop-windows on cither side; flllcd as they arc, for the most part, 
with those glittering inutilities that are supposed to add its finishing 
elegance to civilised existence. When I am in a merry humour, 1 
stroll on with light foot and roving eye, well pleased with the blazing 
jewellery and pile^ of graven plate in the silversmith’s window; with 
the waxen beauties of the liair-dresscr next door ; and the brilliant 
botany of the fair florist beyond; nor viewing with less satisfaction 
the toyman’s crowded window—with its row of intensely wide-awake 
dolls, and, more attractive* still, its populous Noah’s ark, whicli sets 
the adult mind roaming at once over its own childhood and the world’s 
—the equally romantic infancy of the Individual and the Species, 

At other times, however, I pass through in a more cynical mood, 
and with less complacent eye; and then, alas ! the vista’d glories sadly 
shrink ai^ dwindle ; the silversmith’s skin-deep magnificence turns 
out mere “ best Sheffield plate j ** the barber’s pomatum and tortoise¬ 
shell show strong affinities, in aspect as in price, with lard and horn ; 
the florist’s lately glowing bouquets wither to crisped calico and 
tinsel; and even Noah’s Stk proves a dead take-in—with an imprac¬ 
ticable window for the dove, —- inconsonant fir-trccs no taller than 
Noah himself,-^ the dog actually as big as the elephant! and fifty other 
outrages on the imagination, such as even the stupidest of the dolls 
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could hardly shut its eyes to. In such moments 1 note, too, with 
abhorren(^ the barber’s wi^ with their odious imitation of skin,— 
the luxuriant tresses of back hair,—£id purchasable ringlets, ready 
fastened to combs, for implantation —and ah I one dreadful curl, bright 
with the very hue of that which Celia cut me off—both perhaps equally 
rootless I ^d how, think^ on Celia, can I view without a thrill the 
horrid revelations of the adj acent window—^with its mysterious diagonal 
contrivances of woven horse-hair — its tapering crescen^ of inflated 
calico ~ and, worse than all, those sausage-like quadruple scrolls of 
wadding transversely piled below 1 .... be such as these the bricks 
that build up Celia’s beauty ? • 

Wherefore, dear ladies, do you permit these reckless, unnecessary 
revelations ? Can we be expected to admire so much those fascinating 
tournureSf the dissected elements of which have been thus derisively 
exposed ? or think you the low music of your rustling satin loses none 
of its charm in our cars, by this traitorous betrayal of the ugly scaffold¬ 
ing beneath ? Suppress these shop-window museums, with their 
unseemly exposures and odious discnchantments. Grant us a com¬ 
fortable ignorance. Wc have, indeed, a large faith in the beautiful 
— a'longing aspiration after the true,—and the love in our hearts, 
thougli ofttimes cruelly baffled, is not yet extinct. Spare our fainting 
imagination any further trial. Let me forget the bladders that bear 
up Celia’s flowing Cashmere; and the wh^ebone cage that liolds her 
fluttering heart: let me toss her bright ringlet in the sunshine, and 
dance it against my cheek, without per 2 }etual relapses into the poig¬ 
nant doubt, Is it authentic ? 

But it is only as a social physiologist that I allow myself to study 
these hideous dissections, and anatomical preparations, of the structure 
of civilized woman. I keep my lighter looks for more attractive win¬ 
dows : gazing wistfully on kerchiefs of impossible splendour; or 
earnestly debating the feasibility of dress-gloves at eighteen pence a 
pair. And sometimes, 1 confess, luy venturous glance penetrates 
between and beyond these superficial charms, to deeper beauties 
within. The fair young tenants of these little shops, I candidly avow, 
attract a large share of my attention and rcspcctfursympathy. Their 
range of narrow cells, separated from the passengers only by a thki 
glass wall, which admits the public eye into every corner of the space 
within, reminds me of a menagerie ; and tife young girls, like bir^ of 
plumage in its cages, must endure the scrutiny of every spectator, 
however vulgar and pertinacious. It seems a tedious life too, sitting 
there for hours together, waiting, often vainly, for. customers; 
obliged to attend with obsequious alacrity on all who come, how¬ 
ever supercilious, troublesome, or unprofitable; and Ailing^ up every 
interval of this dreary occupation with the still more monotonous 
drudgery of the needle. Many of them are young and grace¬ 
ful. But they ore all pale; and 1 seldom see them smile: indeed 
it is painful, passing daily, to see them stiff penned up, each on the 
very same stool, almost in the very same attitude ; Veaxing away the 
bloom and freshness of life in that irksome captivity? 

But perhaps we, of Hood’s, ought to leave this gloomy view of 
Arcadian life to the study of social reformers and coniine our spright- 
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lier regard to its more picturesque and attractive side. And .'cer¬ 
tainly for such a purpose 1 shoqld select a little shop (on the left-hand 
side as you come from Piccadilly) set out with remarkable taste, and 
kept by a very beautiful girl—decidedly the belle of the Arcade. 

The window of this shop is filled with lace, embroidery, flowers, 
plumes, and bonnets; between which it is not easy to inteij^t a 
glance to the ruling beauty of the place. Sometimes y>rcadiDg 
ostrich plun)(es, or clustered lilies of the valley will jealously inter¬ 
cept the rival paleness of her cheek;— sometimes your sequent gaze 
plunges, baffled, into the dark hollow of a bonnet—and you are lucky, 
through locc veils, an^ cloudlike muslins, to catch, for a moment, the 
dimmed outline of her face, and the massive sweep of her dark luxu¬ 
riant hair. ' 

It was, indeed, only by the fortunate sale of a cap two months ago, 
that I procured for the first time, a [full view of her large and soft 
gray eyes; for my difficulties were increased by the necessity I felt 
under of keeping out of her view ; in consequence of a certain dis¬ 
pleasure that I found or fancied in the air, with which, whenever 
she caught me at gaze, she withdrew her eyes, and bent them again 
on her work. For this reason, I used generally to shoot my oblique 
glances from behind a jutting pilaster; and it was the same cause 
that created a certain shyness on my part—a doubt of the receptiom 
I should meet, which deterred me from entering to make some trivial 
purchase with a view to conversation and acquaintance. However, 
by the mere frequency of my passing, and the casual meeting of our 
eyes, a sort oi‘ mtquaintauce seemed to grow up between us. Her 
glance, if not less diffident, nor more permissive than before, seemed 
less directly forbidding: and though I continued to [keep myself as 
much out of sight as ever, I ventured on longer peeps. 

She was always busily engaged; indeed, I never once saw her idle. 
Sometimes she licld in her hands smooth yellow rods of wood tipped 
with little balls of ivory, which she passed in out of a curious network 
in her lap, throwing coloured threads over and under the while, with 
surprising agility., 1 am afraid it will hardly be believed, but it is 
not the less true, that I have many times seen her continue these 
fiitricatc evolutions, with her eyes quite turned away^ governing the 
rapid threads, as it would seem, by the subtle perception of her 
finger-ends alone. Sometimes she worked, in a very similar way, with 
wires of shining steel, which flew between her hands like narrow 
lines of light, feeding with slender filaments the flowered meshes of 
a slowly-growing coil of lacc. It was quite another sort of pleasure 
to observe her way of dealing with her lacc when done: puckering 
it up, and'taking in reefs all along one side; while the other scalloped 
edge fell into open flutes, each of which in succession she modelled and 
shaped on the round anvil of her inserted finger. But to see her 
darning a stocking was chief delight after alb—to watch the blue 
needle gleaming and out, like a snake creeping through snow; to 
see thread aftc^ thread thrown, like planks of a bridge, across the nar¬ 
rowing gap; while, now and then, the fingers within would be spread 
to try the fabric, and one of the five rosebud tips would peep sud¬ 
denly out for a moment,—and then vanish, as suddenly withdrawn." 
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To a poor bachelor, with bo one to take care o£ bis things ** (as 
Punch feelingly expresses), the sight of a pretty girl doming brings 
half-wistful, half-pleasurable emotions; it sets him di‘eaming of linen 
drawers, nicely strown with lavender, instead of loose buttons; of a 
cheerful fireside, and paternal honours; and of a merry,.tearful,•in¬ 
telligent, slightly superstitious, and bravely afifectionate little wife—- 

• “A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food —** • 

Well, well. — I hope it was not wrong to admire, unseen, the 
graceful arching of her downbent neck, as her dear eyes kept ^vatch 
over herfiying fingers ; or the sidelong, bird-like glances with which 
from time to time, back-curving,i she fastidiously surveyed her half 
accomplished work; changing this fiower for that in coronal or bouquet; 
or bringing the cadence of a drooping plume into accordance with some 
ideal btu’inony of her mind. 1 hope there was no harm in repeating 
with my hidden smile behind the pillar, the smile with which, now 
and then, she greeted her sole companion — a little white angola cat 
that always sat demurely on the counter before her, watching with 
half-shut eyes the balls of coloured worsted jumping in her lap, and 
occasionally reproving some over-nimble dancer with a pat of her velvet 
j>aw. Prettily the young girl would bend towards her, with play¬ 
fully-pouted lips, as if minded to kiss her ; and prettily she would 
poke her with the knitti^-nccdle to make her open Iicr blue eyes, and 
to stir up her sleepy friendship. But the most ravishing thing of all 
was to see her in fbc early morning setting out her window,—her 
graceful figure revealed at full length, as she wound dexterously in 
and out amongst the fiowers, now crouching to fill the vases below,— 
now raised on tiptoe, with white upeurved arms, perching her bonnets on 
tJic topmost pegs. But what fun it was, one morning, to sec her knocking 
in some nails! Uow she poised her hammer, and bit her lip, and fixed 
her eye; and at last, when thoroughly satisfied with her aim, hit out vio¬ 
lently —and missed every thing. And how she went at them again, 
nothing daunted; beginning with tenderer taps, andgettingon by degrees 
to good, round, pugnacious, successful blows ; so that in the course of 
an iiour she had driven in a full dozen; and, panting, sat down to resA 
It was an evidence of her loneliness, too (as 1 thought), \yhich re¬ 
doubled my interest for her, and made my*lnclination to go in almost 
irresistible. And yet there was an airy barrier in the open doorway, 
which seemed to shut me out: a consciousness that the outermost 
circle of acquaintanceship was the position assigned me by her re¬ 
serve, wluch I could neither overcome nor disregard. 1 felt that 
to gain an unwilling reception, by pretending to buy flowejs or lace, 
when my real object was to look at her, and learn her history, and 
compare hearts with her, would be taking an unfair advantage of her 
position ; and 1 ahrq .Tik from the unmannerW intrusion as much as if 
her shop hod been a drawing-room. 

One night a circumstance occurred which added the charm c£ a 
mystery to the other fascinations of this gray-ey8d milliner. I 
was returning on foot fi*pm a party, and, as I passed the Piccadilly 
end of the Arcade, I observed the gate (usufUly locked at night) 
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to be standing ^jar—some negligence doubtless of the porter’s- 
Entering quietly beneath the archway, 1 saw a light in the little win¬ 
dow over the &ir milliner’s shop; and, passing with noiseless step 
the grim beadle fast asleep in his chair, with his great brass truncheon 
leaning on his shoulder, I walked with beating heart to my accustomed 
place behind the pillar. As I approached I heard the sweet tones of a 
female voice mixed with the acidulous twangle of a guitar. The song 
was that touching one of Mrs. Norton’s which bids us ** Love not, ” and 
explains the^reasons why; no longer a very new song, to be sure, but 
too full of simple beauty ever to grow old or be forgotten—and, at any 
rate, a great favourite of mine. Tiie window was partly open, and I 
heard as plainly as if 1 had been in the room. The voice was rather 
weak, but had several sweet and wbrating notes; and at the words 
“ The thing you love may change,” I thought it seemed to tremble with 
emotion. Nor was I mistaken ; for before the next couplet was finished 
the tones were interrupted; a pause ensued; and then a renewal of 
the Btj;ain; but the voice trembled again—broke down—and all was 
silent. As I stood, all ear, awaiting what might follow, I heard a 
heavy tread echoing up the Arcade, and, turning, saw the gleaming 
Beadle, slowly advancing towards me. lie soon espied me; and, lifting 
up his voice in wrath, with wheezy objurgations drave me forth. 

At twenty, I should have straightway fallen in love with this mys-, 
terious midnight songstress : her music would have found its way to 
my heart tlirough the perforations made by fter knitting-needle. But 
a seven years’ apprenticeship to, active life since then, has realized a 
good deal of my romance, and made me more frugal of my affections. 
I was intensely curious to learn a history, and to analyze a character; 
to fathom an eye, and probe a heart— et voila tout The interest I felt 
was not of a kind to put the fair milliner’s discretion to any sort of 
proof. 

Next morning, as I passed the shop, I noticed, for the first time, an 
article of masculine attire hanging in the window — an embroidered 
neckerchief, which, of course, I instantly conceived a great longing 
to possess. It was an article, too, which I felt I might conscien^ 
tiounly make the dccasion of a visit; — taking my chance as to the 
sequel. 

“ Yes,” said I, relaxing my pace ns I passed the door, “ this is a 
legitimate requirement, and no hollow pretext. This is a bona fide 
case in political economy; a genuine instance of Demand and Supply, 
with nothing sham about it. I am Aj desiring to buy a cravat; she 
is willing to sell one. What can be more straightibrwai*d, single- 
minded, and strictly commercial ? ” 

So saying, 1 turned back. 

Human nature is strangely double. 1 had a latent consciousness 
all the while that it was really an hour’s chat that I was after; and 
yet I entertained an equally definite conviction, as I approached the 
shop, that I was merely ^Demand paying a/ormal business-like visit 
to Supply. • 

When I wa# within a few yards of the door, I stopped, and cleared 
my tliroat, — and then, with hasty strides, and as it were at one 
plunge, went boldly in. 
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There we stood, Demand and Supply, face to face. 

" How much is this ? ” said Demand, pointing to the kerchief. 

** Fifteen shillings,” said Supply, transferring the specified Com¬ 
modity from the window to the counter. 

Nothing could be more regular and scientific; not a sign of interest 
or even recognition on either side disturbed the economy of our po¬ 
tion. Adam Smith might have looked down on us with a smile. 

It waa*my next move. What was it that tempted me to stray from 
the guidance of the Commercial PhilUdor? What Bort»of a greedi¬ 
ness was this which the Wealth of Nations could not satisfy ? 

Did you embroider it yourself ? ” 1 inquired, caressing the §ilk. 

** Yes, sir,” she replied. r 

“ It seems exceedingly cheap,” I rejoined ; so many embroidered 
flowers for fifteen shillings.” (\)h! Demand, Demand, what a bad 
move!.) 

“ They were not worked for sale,” she replied, ** I make few things 
for gentlemen, and hardly know tlie prices.” 

[Now then, Demand, go in and win I — check-mate her ! ** She 
hardly kUows the prices ” — look sharp, and you’ll get it for ten shil¬ 
lings — seven — five.Alack I how much more inclined 1 felt 

to make it an oven pound.] 

“ They were worked for a friend perhaps ? ” I rejoined, sounding 
*the gray eyes with a deop-sea glance as I spoke. 

The gray grew soft and humid. 

“ They were worked for my husband,” she returned, with a sigh. 

“ I should like to know more of their history,” said 1. 

I pointed at the Flowers as I spoke, but I confess I looked at the 
Eyes. 

“ I don’t understand you,” said she, naively. “ What history can 
embroidery have ?” 

“ The story of the embroidery is part of the story of the embroid- 
eress — which 1 would willingly ask if I might.” 

I should have no reason for refusing to tell it you,” she replied. 
“ But mine is an old story, too painful and too common-pl^e to 
interest a stranger.” • 

I am hardly a stranger . . . that is ...” I stammered- 

“ You mean your passing so often ?” she interposed. “ I have se^n 
you very frequently; and I, too, feel a sq|i; of acquaintance with the 
faces that go by every day.” 

It was not flattering to be mixed in themobof “faces that go by every 
day.” But I consoled myself with the chance of learning her story; 
which very little pressing she consented to relate. Her language 
had a frankness and simplicity which are, I fear, as much lost in my 
transcription as the piquant touch of Irish brogue whidk lent it an 
additional charm. 

“ Seeing mo a shop-woman here,” she began, “ you will perhaps, 
be surprised to hear that my father was ^captain in the army, and 
that he left me his house in Dublin, and 700/.,in the bank, at his 
death — which happened before I was born. I doi^t exactly know 
whether the money was entirely mine or between me and my mother; 
but we lived together very happily, leaving things of that sort to the 
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lawyer. Three years ago, when I was seventeen, a young wine-mer¬ 
chant who visited at my mother’s house, paid his addresses to me. 
He was neither handsome nor clever; but he had a voice, both in 
speaking and singing, so exquisitely beautiful, that when 1 beard it I 
was completely fascinated ; my heart filled with emotion; and I felt 
I could never love any one but only him. 

** Hy mother set her face against mymarrying him, for he had neither 
money nor prospects : — she was always reminding me of the insig¬ 
nificance of his stature, his mean features, and his dull apprehension. 
Wliile she spoke 1 often hesitated: but his voice came afterwards, his 
beauti/*ul musical voice, and I remembered nothing else but only love. 

** One morning he met me walking alone ; and he talked long and 
earnestly to me; 1 hardly minded tlj^e words that he said — it was the 
music I listened to most: so full of tremulous, passionate persuasion. 
It drew me and drew me, and I followed like one in a dream. He spok^ 
of my mother’s cruelty — of elopement — of a secret marriage — and 
alas! it all happened as he said. His sweet and deceitful voice calling 
me would have lured me over the brink of a precipice; — it did lure 
me to my ruin. 

“ My mother was exceedingly angry ; but a week after our mar¬ 
riage she forgave me ; and we came to live with her in the house. 
That very night, I awoke in the night, and foimd he was not by my 
side. I went down in alarm to seek for him, and met him on the 
kitchen stairs, coming up with a bottle of brandy in his hand. A 
horrible suspicion flashed through my mind—that 1 had moiTied a 
drunkard! It soon turned out too true. Perhaps if I hod not de¬ 
tected him that night, he might have still concealed and moderated 
his propensity: as it was, ho gave himself up to it without limit or 
disguise; drove my mother, whom he hate^ by insults from the 
house; and, before our honeymoon was over, had twice beaten me in 
his drunken fury, for refusing to bring him more liquor. 

** At the end of seven months he had squandered the small patri¬ 
mony I brought him, and we were beggars. His conduct then be¬ 
came, if possible, worse; he extorted money fropi my mother by 
covert threats of ill-usage to me, if it should be refused; and once 
when she did venture to deny him, he terribly kept his word:—but 
for his violence that dreadful night, I might now have possessed a 
child.” 

** But, good heavens! ” I exclaimed, “ why did you not separate at 
once from such a monster?” 

“ Because,” she replied, “ when he recovered from his drunken fits, 
he always implored my forgiveness in those tones of low music which 
I could not resist; and talked to me, and sang to me, till I wept and 
trembled v^th love — though I knew he would beat me perhaps the 
same night.” 

“ But how could a mere Voice make you love such an execrable 
brute ? ” I cried. ^ 

“ Alas I how caji I tell ? ” she answered. “ My love seemed to go 
by contraries. J never cared for him before our marriage half so much 
as I did after he had beaten and ruined me; and, of all his songs, it 
was when he sang ‘Love not — love not,*—that I loved him the 
most.” . 
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The last night's m^rster^ of music and tears was explained. 

“ Well, and what happened ?” I said. 

** One night he came home mad with wine, — beat me, kicked me, 
and at last turned me out into the street. It was pouring with 
rain. I ran to my mother’s lodging, and she took me in. 37ext 
morning she applied to the magistrate; we were all summoned; and 
the day after appeared in court. Hy mother poured out a torrent of 
passionate complaint, which the magistrate at length checked, and 
called upon my husband for his defence. He rose up, and in his 
words of gentle music, declared to the magistrate that he loved me, 
and that I loved him; that we should be happy together but for my 
mother, who hated him, and bred quarrels between us. Then, oh! 
he painted in music the happircss we might enjoy *, and as I stood 
trembling, with my heart full to overflowing, he suddenly turned to 
me and said, ** Is it not true, Ellen, dearest Ellen, — do not you 
know that I love you, sweet Ellen, and do not you love me ? ’ 

“ Alas! even while he spoke, I burst into tears, and fell into his 
arms.” 

** And how did the affair end ?” I asked. 

** I am almost ashamed to say. Tlic magistrate instantly dismissed 
the case, and severely reprimanded my poor mother: —and then, 

, still whispering his music into my ears, he carried me, unresisting, 
home.” 

And your mother ? ” 

The people murmured against her; and she was very angry with 
me. But I told her that I could not help it,—and she kissed me, and 
cried, and forgave me.” 

‘‘ Afterwards ?” said I, deeply interested, 

** My husband grew wprse and worse. All my money was gone, 
and more than half jny mother’s. At last she told me that if I would 
come and live with her she would keep me, but that to go on sending 
money for his extravagance, would only bring us all to the streets. 
That night he turned me out of doors again. It rained hard; I ran 
again to my mother’s house, and promised to stay with her as she had 
said. She cried for joy, and kept me in all tffe week, so that he 
get at me.” 

“Well?” 

“ On Sunday, of course, I went to church ; and he came and waited 
at the church door. I did not see him as I came out; but, just after, 

I heard the whispers behind me — his beautiful whispers — “ Ellen,* 
he said, “ dearest Ellen, I repent — I am very sorry; speak a little to 
me, Ellen—will you leave me all alone — all alone ? ” Oh, my heart 
filled in a moment. I followed the music — the low n^isic — and 
again he carried me home in triumph ; and tlie very next day treated 
me more cruelly than ever.” 

“ And how long did this go on ? ” 

“ Till my mother’s property was all spen^ and the house sold, and 
all the furniture, and everything. Then, even his kind words ceased; 
there was no more music for me then, but only dreidlful execrations 
and cruel blows. At last, to escape his persecutions, we fled, my 
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mother and J, to London ; and with the little money she could collect 
we opened this shop.” 

“ Is your mother, then, with you ?” I asked. 

Alas ! ” she replied, “ she is dead.” 

‘i And your husband ? ” 

“ He is still in Dublin, a pauper in —in ” 

** In the workhouse ? ” 

** In a Lunatic Asylum,” said she, shuddering. 

“ And you are left quite alone ? ” 

“ Quite alone.” 

I sort silent, looking at her with deep commiseration. Suddenly an 
anxious expression oVerspread her face, and she hastily resumed her 
work. In a few moments she lai^ it down again, and spread the 
embroidered kerehief before me. I took the hint, and directed my 
tiioughts to business. 

Feeling, however, that the completion of the purchase would be also 
the natural conclusion of the visit, which I was willing enough to pro¬ 
long, I began to linger the fabric with the air of a connoisseur. 

“ I fear it is a flimsy texture,” said 1. 

“ As thick as a board, sir, I do assure you,” she replied — “ endless 
wear — and the price ruinously low.” 

What a change ! The spell of months was broken; and the, 
music-lcd dreamer had sunk, in a moment, into the retail shop- 
woman. There was the retail twang in her voice—the retail ser¬ 
vility in her obsequious eye ... Demand and Supply were themselves 
again! I was resolved, however, to play out my part; and, fidgeting 
with the frayed edge of the silk, returned to the attack. 

“ There is cotton in these ribs,” said I, gravely. 

** Not a grain, I do assure you,” she replied, giving a professional 
tweak to the kerchief as she spoke, “ every fibre is the richest silk. 
Besides,” she added, quickly, as I drew forth a thick round thread of 
irrefragable cotton — ** besides, sir, a little cotton improves the 
fabric,” 

I looked at her with astonishment; the gray eyes unflinchingly 
sustained my gazd. I passed the thread between my finger and 
tjiiijnb, striving with those accurate calipers to reduce my estimate of 
its thickness. But it would not do: there was not even an * attenuating 
circumstance.’ « 

“ You audacious little cheat! ” thought I to myself; drawing forth 
my purse. And yet how pretty she looked, as she wrapped it in 
rustling silver paper, tucking in neat and nimble comers- 

** Any other article this morning ? ”- 

Ugh! Qgain that detestable -twang! 

I ^k up my five shillings, (what a triumph for Adam Smith!) and 
turned to quit the shop. 

** Wl^ the cloud is scattered 
The rambow’s glory is 8hed~." 

r 

thought I, loobCng at the muslin in the window. “ I should have 
remained outside.” 

If, dear reader, you have a romantic, ideal, half-amorous, half- 
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Platonic attachment for some once>seen beauty — some unattainable 
coronetted contessay for example) or bay-crowned poetess, be not hasty 
to “ scatter the cloud.” Dreamily enjoy *‘the desire of the moth for 
the star,” and luxuriously prolong your 

devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of your sorrow.** 

There s&c many perfumes that will not bear concentration; deli¬ 
cious only while dilute. I have known starry eyes, as Veil as stars, 
shine sweetliest through a cloud. The moth-like wings of love are 
of'tener iced than burned : and not always do the bright mysteries of 
Elcusis survive the sudden tearing of the veil. * 

I had already reached the doo^, when a sudden impulse prompted 
me to return. 

“ I have a question to ask you,” said I, abruptly. 

The gray eyes enlarged inquiringly. 

“ May I ask it ?” said L 
“ Certainly,” said she. 

“ It is a question that will offend you.” 

‘‘ 1 am not very easily offended,” she replied. 

“ Well, then — Why did you try to cheat me just now ? ” 

“Sir!” 

“ Why did you try to cheat me ? ” I repeated, fixing my eyes on 
her intently. 

The lids dropped for a moment; and then the clear gray shone at 
me again as steadily as ever. Could such a candid ray shine from 
deceitful orbs ? I felt perplexed. 

“ How do you know I tried to cheat you ? ” she inquired. 

“ llecause you said, first, that tlio silk had no cotton in it,—and 
afterwards that it had, and was improved by it.” 

“ Did I ? that was a slip.” 

“ A slip! ” I cried, resolved to try her to the very utmost. “ Then 
you admit that you were willing to cheat me ? ” 

“Is it cheating to pass ofi* middling things as the best?” said she, 
“ If so, I always cheat as much as I can.” • 

“ And pray,” said I, puzzled more and more by the strange ^ cQp l 
candour of tins explicit avowal, “ how do you reconcile such a 
custom to your conscience? ” » 

“ Every one in tlie Arcade does the same,” said she; “ and if I did 
otherwise, I should not be able to pay my rent.” 

“ But perhaps you never tried an honester plan ? ” 

“ Oh yes I I did at first,” she answered. “ For instance, I used to 
keep gloves, and when people asked for French, and J had only 
English, I used to say so; and they used often to go ovdr the way, 
and I saw them served with gloves which I knew to be English, out 
of the opposite window. As for cotton,” she added, “ I lost pounds 
and pounds by confessing to cotton.” 

Wbat between the Wealth of Nations, and the Whole Duty of Man, 
I own I was perplexed for a reply. It was necessary^ however, to say 
something; so I took refuge in an apophthegm. 

“Honesty is the best Policy in the Long Run” said I magisterially, 
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“ and Integrity” I added (felicitously recollecting an old school-copy 
at the very nick of time), “ secures the approval of Conscience.” 

- Twelve lines of Round Text, rank and file, backed up my incisive 
delivery. I considered my position very strong; and kept a bold front 
to-t|ie enemy. 

“Very true,” she replied, “but the Long Run seldom comes 
round by quarter day; and unless your Landlord approves you, as 
well as your Conscience, what is to prevent your being tumeci into the 
street?” ‘ 

My twelve ranks of Round Text retreated in confusion. 

“ I >.ad a narrow escape the first quarter-day,” she continued, fol¬ 
lowing up her,advantage ; “for I scarcely made up two-thirds of the 
rent. If it had been a single pound^less I should certainly have been 
turned out of doors. Kext month I took the shoemaker s advice, next 
door, and altered my plan: and now, though I live poorly, still I live 

I felt shamefully put to rout ; but I gathered up my strength for 
one desperate onslaught—and invented a tremendous Copy on the spur 
of the moment. 

“ Hunger,” said I, with an emphatic blow on the counter, “ Hunger 
— ay, even Death, is preferable to Duplicity.” 

“ For a young woman,” she replied quietly, “ turned out into the 
streets of a strange city, there are temptations more dangerous than, 
Hunger, and worse than even Death.” 

I gave up the battle for lost; but still kept my face to the foe, and 
retreated skirmishing. 

“ But was it quite necessary to deceive a . . . that is ... a .. an 
acquaintance ... a sort of friend ? ” 

“ To-morrow is the 25th of March — Quarter Day, ” she replied 
significantly. “ And indeed,” she added, while the anxious shade I 
had before observed passed again over her countenance, “ I am very 
late with some work which must go in to-night, or I shall not get 
the money in time — and — and — 

I anticipated her meaning; and immediately bowing, bade her 
good morning, and withdrew. 

Kotwithstanding^*my defeat, I was glad I had turned back; Vor 
bfinpath the Shopkeeper I had once more seen the Woman. 

“ Aind what is this Arcadi:s,” thought I, walking homewards, ** but a 
Microcosm of our trading community ? a Working Model of that n^on- 
strous system which blanches so many cheeks, steals the bloom from so 
many young lives, and forces the terrible alternative of Dishemesty or 
Ruin on so many reluctant hearts ? What is this pining girl but a unit 
in the coui^less legions that drag the Juggernaut Car of Trade, and 
fall <*rush^, by scores, beneath its wheels ? And if so, what but a 
cruel mockery is this high* sounding * Extension of Trade’ which states¬ 
men offer us as the sufi^cient panacea of our misery, and redress for all 
our wrongs ? What is it but stone for bread, and the scorpion instead 
of an egg, thus to force on us * extension* of the cause, in answer to our 
cry for ^eviatic-n of the already intolerable effects ? Twice as much 
finery for me—^twice as much toil for the jaded embroideress—twice as 
much gold for the wealthy merchant—^twice as many rattiling looms— 
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twice aa many crowded towns—^twice as many squalid cheeks-—twice 
as many perverted hearts—-oh I which of these doublings will double 
the sum of human happiness—or diminish, ever so little, our heavy totals 
of disease and misery ? State doctors, lengthen your probe ; search 
dceplier our wounds ; name a greater name than Adam Smith's; qpen 
a newer and nobler book than his; sacrifice no longer the well-beino 
to the WEALTH of Nations; and learn from these tossed-up straws how 
sits the ^rushing mighty wind’ which Western Europe is already be¬ 
ginning to feel—and which ere long shall ‘ fill the whole House where 

you sit.* Yes I Statesmen, ye- - 

“ Hallo, young man, I say 1 respect Authority, will yer ? ” said a ple¬ 
thoric wheezing voic e ** 

Alack I as I mused with introverted vision, I had run full-butt 
against the Beadle I 


THOMAS HOOD. 


It is with a heavy and an aching heart that we darken these pages, 
that have so often refiected the brilliant wit of our beloved Editor, 
and the calmer lustre of bis serious thoughts, with the sad tidings of 
his approaching Death ; a Death long feared by his friends, long 
even distinctly foreseen, but not till now so rapidly approaching as 
to preclude all hope. His sufferings, which have^tely undei^one a 
terrible increase, have been, throughout, sustEuned with manly 
titude, and Christian resignation. He is perfeiitly aware of his condition; 
and we have no longer any reason, nor any right, to speak ambi^ously 
of a now too certain loss,—the loss of a great wbiteb; great, in 
the splendour of his copious imagery, in his rare faculty of terse 
incisive language, in his power and pregnancy of thought, ^d in his 
almost Sh^spearian versatility of genius; great in the few, but noble 
works he leaves behind; greater stiU, perhaps, in those which he will 
carry unwritten to his early tomb. It is this Indeed which principally 
afflicts him: the Man is content to die—he has tAken leave of his 
friends, and forgiven his enemies (if any such he have^j and “ turned 
his face to the wall;** but the Poet still longs fora short reprieve, still 
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watches to one last hour for his art; and will perhaps even 

yet, once more, floating towards the deep waters of eternity, pour out 
his soul in song. , 

In any case, this, the last number of his Magazine that he may live 
to see, shall not go forth without some impress of the Master’s hand, 
— some parting rays of the Flame now flickering low in the socket. 
We have chosen for this purpose the beautiful conclusion of his Ode 
to Melancholy,” which those who know it will delight to read again, 
while" for others it may help to solve the enigma pf his many-sided 
genius, to account for the under-current of humour that often tinctured 
his gravest productions, and to justity the latent touch of sadness that 
was apt to mingle in his most sportive sallies. Truly indeed, for the 
Poet’s earnest heart, 

things are touch’d with Melancholy, 

Bom of the secret soul’s mistrust, 

, To feel her fair ethereal wings 

Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust; 

Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 

Whose fragrance ends in must. 

Oh give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her<«sighs and tears, and musings holy ! 

There is no music in the life 

That soundf with idiot laughter solely; 

There’s not a string attun’d to Mirth, 

But has its chord in Melancholy.” 


Hood’s “Ode to Melancholy” (1827). 
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TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

BY CHARLES ROWCROFT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is well known to those who have the opportunity of observing 
the actual condition and the opinions of various classes of society 
in this country that a dangerous notion is prevalent, among those 
especially where a misconception of the truth is most mischievous, 
that transportation to the 'penal colonics is not, as> the law intends, 
a punishment, but rather a change of country to be desired, from tlie 
opportunity which it is supposed to afford for the rapid acquisition of 
large fortunes in many ways; and for the sake of the licentious 
liberty of action, which the wide wilderness holds forth the promise 
of, and which to restlessi^minds presents so fascinating an attraction. 

The publication, therefore, of the following narrative taken fft*m 
the oral communication of the facts by the Qprty principally concerned' 
in the adventures to which they relate, may perhaps be useful at th6 
present time in counteracting the pernicious tendency of the false 
ideas which prevail in respect to the penal arrangements of the 
Australian settlements ; and the circulation of the historj^^incul- 
cating the certain punishment and remorse which follow crnOTtmay 
assist in repressing that morbid craving after notoriety whim ot late 
years has increased with such lamentable rapidity. With respect to 
the curious psychological phenomena developed by the peculiar con¬ 
dition of solitude to which the modern Cainj of which this history 
treats, was exposed, they cannot fail to interest deeply all those who 
think that 

** The noblest study of mankind is Man.*' 

NAT, 184.9. NO. ▼. VOL. III. 
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the bushranger of van DIEMEN’S LAND. 

. CHAPTER I. 

THE AKBIVAE. 

t 

It was on ^ fine spring morning in the month of September that a 
vessel was seen to thread her way through D’Entrecasteaux’ channel, 
at the mouth of the River Derwent, on the southern side of Van 
Dieinen’s Land. Tlip sky was clear and bright, its usual aspect in 
the early spring in those salubrious regions, and tliere was scarcely 
■wind Buificient to fill the sails, so that the vessel was able to do little 
Fmoro than make headway against the tide, tantalising those on board 
with the sight of the land on cither side, while tlie vessel remained 
provokingly stationary in mid-stream. 

The passengers in the vessel, which was a small brig of not more than 
a hundred and twenty tons’ burthen, were a gentleman, with his two 
daughters. Major Horton had resolved to mend his broken fortunes in 
a new world, wliere there was verge and scope enough for enterprise and 
exertion. It was the hardihood, perhaps, of his previous career as a 
military man, that hatl prompted liiin to dare in his humble bark, with n. 
scanty crew, the dangers of the seas for a distazico comprehending the 
half of the globe, and to approa(di fearlessly the coasts of a new country, 
of the points of which no seaimin on board possessed any previous 
knowledge. Ilis daughters were young girls of remarkable beauty, 
and witli all the delicacy of appearance which, it might be supposed, 
would be impressed on them from a former life of case and elegance, 
and from tlie habit of frequenting tho liigh society in which they 
were born to move. They both partook of their father’s adventurous 
spirit and of his courage, though their outward exhibition of those 
soldierly qualities was Tuodified by their respective dispositions. 
Helen, the elder of the two, was tall and slight; strikingly handsome; 
of a mind hold and prompt to execute her resolves ; full of ardour 
and enterprise; a heroine for a romance ; fearless of danger, and 
v^'ldent in her own resources. Louisa, on the contrary, was mild 
and retiring; possessing almost the ideal perfection of that amiable 
softness of woman whidi "^oets love to fancy, and lovers fondly doat 
upon with affection the most abiding. Being only in her sixteenth 
year, and two years younger than her sister, the gentle Louisa had 
learned to look up to the more energetic Helen for advice and as¬ 
sistance on all matters relating to the difficulties to which their pre¬ 
sent coqvso exposed them; and the love which the high-spirited 
Helen bore to the affectionate girl was increased by the feeling of 
the protection which her more masculine mind afforded to her less 
intrepid sister. ^ 

The only other passenger on board was a personage of a very different 
grade; and how ne had come among them, and with what imaginable 
object he had forth to brave an ^venturous life in the Australian 
colonies, bad more than once puzzled himself, as well as those with 
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• whom he had become accidentally associated. This aspiring emigrant 
rejoiced in the name of Silliman, which singularly accorded with the 
character of the man; so that the name of Jeremiah Sillimaii seemed to 
have become attached to the individual by some mysterious process of 
elective attraction, exhibiting in his person an illustration of the har¬ 
monious principle of nature which ever strives to amalgamate together 
things co])genial. This young gentleman had first seen the light, or 
rather the smoke, in Ironmonger Lane in the City; whi^ fortunate 
circumstance, as he was sometimes inclined to boost, conferred on him 
by birth the rank and dignity of a citizen of London invested with 
various privileges and immunities, and with the inchoate riglit df ex¬ 
ercising regal sway over that imperium in imperio; all of which 
advantages, however, he had sacrificed in his insatiable thirst of 
romantic adventures. Having already made frequent dangerous 
voyages to Putney, Richmond, and Gravesend, and on one occasion 
ns far as Margate, he considered himself a finished sailor ; and when 
he first appeared in a blue jacket and white trousers, and with an ex¬ 
ceedingly diminutive round straw hat aboai’d the Nautilus before she 
set sail from the port of London, he quite iraj>oscd on the unsophis¬ 
ticated natures of the young ladies, who flattered themselves that they 
had the advantage of being accompanied by an accomplisbed mariner 
whose skill and daring would form a valuable addition to the small 
crew which had been engaged to navigate the vessel. It was true 
that the mate regarded him with an cxtraordinai*y and significant 
grimace when he appeared on deck at Gravesend in his sailor’s rig; 
but it was not until the little vessel had reached lift Downs that 
false pretensions of the cockney were made manifest by his most 
urgent vociferations for the steward.” This little imperfection was 
overlooked, however, during the voyage, as lie had immediately fallen 
in love with^both the sisters, and as his services were found convenient 
by the ladies, in performing many little offices, which he did with inva¬ 
riable goodnature, and with an intelligence, as Helen remarked to her 
sister, of a lap-dog who had been taught to fetch and carry. 

The m^or, who had in his youth been a member of the yacht club, 
considered himself quite competent to take the geiTcral chai'ge of the 
vessel, of which he was the owner, and over which he preside^'it* 
captain, trusting to the mate, an excellent seaman, for the manage¬ 
ment of the vessel, and for assistance in its ftavigation. One boy for 
steward, and another as “ the ” boy, whose prescribed duty was to be 
perpetually in motion with an immense swab in his arms to sop 
up the water which the little vessel was continually taking in from 
the proximity of its deck to the surface of the water, and eight sailors, 
one of whom acted as the carpenter, formed the whole of tljp crew ; 
but thus slenderly equipped the good little ship had arrived in safety 
over fifteen thousand miles of the ocean to the eiiti*ance of the channel 
which led to the promised land. ^, 

There was just sufficient wind to fill the sails and enable the vessel 
to stem the rapid current of the channel. Tlie mafe- examined the 
chart; scrutinised the shore; heaved the lead; soundtffi the bottom; 
looked over the side, and took a sight at an object on land to ascer- 
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tain if they made any the least progress. But the vessel seemed 
rivetted to the spot, and presented the appearance of active motion 
without making the slightest advance. 

** We shall have to anchor at last,” said he to the major, who, with 
hie daughters and the assiduous Mr. Silliman, were assembled on the 
deck surveying the new country of their adoption with eager interest ; 
“there is seldom much wind, llorsman says, in'the winter^ season in 
these partSf—except when it comes in squalls ^d gales — and what 
there is seems to be dying away. We had better hold our ground, 
and wait for the turn of the tide.” 

“ We do hold our ground for the present,” observed the major; 
“ how far are we from the shore to the left here ?” 

“Larboard; — why, I should «ay about a couple of miles, not 
more.” 

“*It is my opinion,” said Mr. Silliman, who, on nautical matters, 
considered himself an authority in virtue of his sailor’s jacket and 
trousers, and supported in his assumptions by his little round hat 
which had grown excessively tarry during the voyage, “it is my 
opinion tliat we had better send the boat on shore and examine the 
country; we may perhaps make some discoveries, or meet with some 
of the natives, or something. How 1 wish 1 could see a kangaroo!” 

“I can see some smoke,” said Helen, who was looking through the 
ship’s glass, obsequiously held by Mr. Silliman, “just under that 
low hill yonder.” 

“ Some of the natives, perhaps,” said her father; “ there are no 
settlers, I undersfand, so low down as this. I see; —1 can see a curl 
of smoke quite plainly; but now it grows less; and now I can sec no 
more of it. It seems to have been extinguished suddenly.” 

“ We arc making lee-way now,” said the mate, “ that’s certain; the 
wind has quite gone down, and the sails stick to the masts. Shall 
we let go the anchor?” 

“ You know best, Mr. Northland; it is very annoying not to be 
able to get up before dark ; but I suppose tliere’s no danger in these 
parts; we are quite out of the way of pirates; and the natives don’t 
know the use of boats, the books say.” 

—I tt.Pirates and nativevS, major; no fear of them ; I wish there was 
nothing else to fear in this channel; you see it is very intricate, full 
of shoals and headlands ; hnd if it was to come on to blow, it might be 
an awkward matter, weakly manned as we are.” 

Presently the grating of the cable against the davits informed all 
on board of the resolution that had been formed, and in a brief space 
the little vessel lay quietly at anchor in the stream, 
o 


CHAPTER n. 

« THE PLOT. 

The detention of the vessel, which gave rise to so much mortification 
on board, exciW very different feelings in the minds of a,party who 
were watehing their proceedings from the land. 
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This party consisted of seven men; of whom six were clothed in 
the ordinary dress of convicts in suits of yellow; but the seventh ap¬ 
peared in the ordinary garb of a gentleman, or rather of a merc^nt 
or storekeeper; for there were too few idle gentlemen in those tim'e§ 
to allow of the latter distinctive appellation. They sat round 
remains of a fire which had been hastily kindled and as hastily ei'ti^- 
guished, as if in fear that the smoke from the burning wood might 
betray their resting-place. The cause of their appearance in a spot 
so remote from the dwellings of the colonists may be best collected 
from the following conversation: — , 

• ** I wish we had some grub,” said one of the yellow jackets ; “ it’s 
poor fun being in the bush without any thing to eat; suppose we go 
aboard that brig and ask for sonfc provisions ? we can say we are 
shipwrecked seamen.” 

“ And get grabbed and strung up,” interposed another; as if 
they would be taken in with that gammon I Haven’t we got our 
canary-bird feathers on us, and won’t that let ’em know wliat we 
are ? ” 

“ Curse on this livery 1 ” said a third; “ it doesn’t give a man a 
chance. If one docs give the overseer the slip, these confounded 
rags that brand a man wherever he goes, betray us. I wish I could 
go about like a native, without clothes. By tiic bye, they say there 
are lots of natives down this way. What shall we do if we fall in 
with them ? We have not so much as a pistol among us.” 

‘^Wc must use our clubs ; one white man is enough for half a 
dozen natives, any time.” 

“ But their spears, man ? Why, they will riddle you through in no 
lime! Wliat can you do against long shots? And then, as to trying 
to come to close quarters, wliy, you might as well look for a needle in 
a haystack as hunt for a native in the bush.” 

** You can’t tell the devils from the black stumps of the trees; but 
for my part, I don’t sec what wc are to do, now that we liave got off, 
without arms, and without provisions-” 

“ But wc have a boat,” said a strong deep voice, which had not 
hitherto joined in the conversation. 

“ And what’s the use of that ? What’s the use of a boat HkclBdt' 
to go to sea in ? We can’t get back to England in a boat. I begin 
to think wc have not got much by our venture.” 

“ Wc have liberty,” said the same voice which had checked the 
complainings of the men ;#‘we have liberty; that’s worth all!” 

“ But what can we do with our liberty, Mark ? Wc can’t live on 
gum and opossums like the natives I And we can’t eat the natives, 
neither, though they say they eat the white people when %hey can 
catch ’em; and that’s not such a pleasant thing to look forward to. 

I say, Mark, what’s to be the next move ? As you’re our captain, it 
is for you to give us a lift out of the mess you have brought us into; 
and we want it bad enough; for my very inside seem^ stuck together 
with that lot of gum that I tucked in just now.” • 

“ Tve heard say,” said one of the party, “ that the grubs of the 
white gum-tree are very good eating. I know the natives eat ’em. 

o o 3 . 
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They take them up by one end and let them fall down the throat, as 
we do oysters. A nice dinner for a gentleman—^gum and caterpillars ! 
But I can’t stand this; we must do something. 1 say, Mark, what’s 
to bo done ?” 

The man thus addressed said nothing, but pointed to the little brig 
riding quietly at anchor in the channel. 

Ah, yes ; I see that craft plain enough ; but what’s the use of it 
to us, unless they would give us something to eat, and better than 
that, something to drink ?” 

‘‘guppose we asked them?” said their leader. 

“ All \ and get some handcuffs for answer.” 

“ Suppose we entreated them to give us food ? ” 

“ And suppose they wouldn’t?” 

“ Suppose we took it ? ” quietly replied their leader. 

“EhI” said several voices at once; “suppose we took it! why, 
you don’t mean by force ? ” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why! what could seven unarmed men do against an armed 
vessel?” 

“ Nothing,” said their leader, “ by open forec; but when force 
cannot be used, we can use stratagem.” 

“I tell you what, Mark, you are a clever chap, no doubt of that; 
and you have a tongue that would almost carny a jailor out of his 
keys—-that’s the truth — or you never would have talked us over to 
ni^e our escape without arms and provisions. But if you will show 
us how to get some rum out of tliat vessel yonder, you will deserve to 
be captain of the island,” 

“ I will do more than that.” 

“ More!” cried out all, excited by their leader’s air of calm and 
fixed determination. 

“ I will get possession of that vessel,” said the leader, in a firm and 
resolute voice; “ and in that vessel we will make our escape from this 
accursed place of shame and punishment.” 

“ Well! that bqats all! And how will you get possession of that 
tight little brig, captain ? Talk ’em over, and persuade them to make 
* present of it ?” 

“ May be so; and if you are the man that I take you to be, and 
.have coolness and courage, and will follow my directions implicitly 
I will show you how to set about it.” 

“ What, without arms?” • 

“Yes, without arms.” 

“ Aud without fighting?” 

“ Periiaps.” 

“ Mark, you’re a regular trump. Don’t let us lose any time. 
Depend upon it that craft is as full of rum as an opossum of pepper¬ 
mint leaves ; settlers* always think it the best investment they can 
bring out to pay their men with. Now, captain, what arc we to do?” 

“You see^” said the man who, by the common consent of his 
companions and by the force of his superior intellect, had been unani¬ 
mously raised to the bad eminence of their leader;—that the brig 
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is now lying at anchor becalmed, with the tide against her, and 
with little chance of wind till the sea breeze sets in, in the afternoon. 
She will not venture to float up with the tide in this dangerous 
channel; so that she will be there safe for some hours. Now, she 
would, no doubt, be glad of a pilot, and I dare say is now lookingvout 
for one.” 

“ Wha|*s the use of that to us ?” 

“ This use s I will.be the pilot. Two of you shall gg with me — 
only two of you, to avoid suspicion; those two will pass for my 
govcniment men ; that will account for their yellow dress. For¬ 
tunately, you see, my own dress may serve for a pilot’s; and Ih this 
way I will get on board the vessel and look about me.” 

“ And w'liat’s to become of us who remain behind ?” 

“ We shall return for you on the pretence that more hands are 
wanted to work the vessel. My first visit will have disarmed sus¬ 
picion of our real object. Jlesidcs, I can say that the govcnior has 
established a settlement on the other side of the hill, where the look¬ 
out is towards the sea, for the purpose of lending assistance to strange 
vessels; and — in short — leave the rest to me.” 

The baud of desperadoes looked inquiringly at one another; each 
mail tried to read in his fellow’s countenance liis secret thoughts ; for 
«ion such occasions distrust, and suspicion, and jealousy, soon sow 
the seeds of disunion among tliem. Every man is in fear of the 
treachery of his neighbour; and, being conscious of his own in¬ 
dividual selfishness and knavery, he naturally suspects their existence 
in others. 

“ Who arc to be the two to go first ?” asked one of them, with a 
doubtful air. 

“ You may cast lots for that,” said their leader; “ but they must be 
careful to act up to their characters, because it is likely that 1 shall 
iiave occasion to call them thieves and rascals, and perhaps worse. 
You will not mind that, I hope?” 

** Not a bit; we’re used to it: besides, hard words break no bones. 
But it’s a bold scheme, Mark; if they suspect you, you’re done.” 

It is our only chance,’* replied Mai*k ; “ andTortunate it is for us 
that luck has thrown this opportunity in our way. Did I not tolLyou 
that brave men are sure to succeed when they stand by one an¬ 
other?” • 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried the men, their courage and expectations raised 
by the animating words of their leader. “ We will stand by one 
arfother to the death ! Now, captain, get on with the work. Hero 
arc six rushes; tlic two that draw the shortest go first; the rest re¬ 
main.” The choice fell upon the grumbler of the party a.id another 
man who had not taken much part in the conversation, and who was 
of a meek and quiet look. 

“Now, Jemmy,” said the former, “let us see which can make him¬ 
self look most like a government man.” 

“1 could not compare with you, Roger, no wdy,” replied Jem; 

“ your father and mother have given you such a gdUows hang-dog 
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look, there would be no mistaking you in the best long-tail’s toggery 
that ever came out of store.” 

“ Now,” summoned Mark, “ if you are ready, come along. And 
remember your characters.” 

‘VAy, ay, your honor,” said Jemmy, touching his hat with mock 
humility; ‘‘ we will do the dodge as if we were convicts in earnest.” 

Roger laughed at this sally, and, the two worthies getting into the 
boat, Mark JBrandon took his seat in the stern, and they left the 
shore. 

In the mean time the party on board, when they cauglit sight of 
the b6at on the smooth surface of the water proceeding heavily 
towards the brig, indulged in various speculations as to the character 
and intentions of their approaching ivisitors. 


CHAPTER III. 

FLATTERY. 

It was still early in the forenoon when the boat containing Mark 
Brandon and his inferior confederates di*ew near to the motionless 
brig, on the deck of which the passengers and crew were assembled,, 
to view the first appearance of the occupiers of the new world. Their 
surmises on its appearance were as various as their characters. 

“ There are three of them,” said the major; “ what can be their 
object ? ” 

“It’s a sweet boat,” said the mate; “it floats on the water like a 
duck! But those are lubberly fellows in the yellow jackets; they 
don’t seem much used to handle an oar, to my thinking.” 

“ Gracious, what an odd way to dress in! ” remarked Louisa; “ they 
must be very fond of yellow.” 

“ It’s the livery, most likely, of the servants of the gentleman who 
sits in the starn of the boat,” remarked tlic cockney (he always said 
starn instead of stern, because he thought the broader sound more 
nautical). “Perhaps it is the governor coming to visit us?” 

“Ji’s a pilot, no doubt,” said the mate; “ though he is but a rum¬ 
looking one, I see, by his coat flaps hanging over; but pilots’ tails 
grow on this side of the eai'th. Well, perhaps he’ll bring a wind with 
him. Stand by, there, and ship the handi'opes.” 

By the aid of these conveniences the supposed pilot swung himself 
up on board, and without betraying by a muscle of his countenance, 
his apprehension of the daring risk which he was running, should it 
happen thf.t any one on board was acquainted with the persons of the 
true officii : he touched his hat in a respectful manner to the major, 
who seemed the principal person on board, nodded to the mate, took 
off his bat to the ladies to the eldest of whom he presented a sprig 
of wild geranium, whidb he had plucked from a shrub on shore; 
and, having glanced at the sails and gear with a professional look, he 
asked the uBua> questions: — 
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“ Where from ?” 

“ LfOndon/' replied the m^or. 

“ I suppose youVe a pilot ? ” asked the mate. 

The pilot nodded an affirmative. 

“ What sort of berth have we got here ? bottom good ? ** 

The pilot shook his head. 

“ Ah^I very well,” he replied, “ if it doesn’t come on to blow ; but 
this is a dangerous channel. All well on board ?” , 

“ All well, ” replied the major. “ You see the whole of us,” he 
added ; “ our craft is but a small one.” 

“ You don’t seem to be^strong-handed,” remarked the pildfc, care¬ 
lessly. * 

“ Only nine men with the ij^ate, and the steward, and the boy, 
making, with myself, thirteen — that is, counting the boys — Oh! I 
forgot Mr. Silliman; he makes fourteen ; and, with my two daughters, 
sixteen in all. 

The pilot looked at Mr. Silliman with an expression that a close 
observer might have construed into an opinion, that he did not consider 
it of much importance whether that young gentleman was included in 
the number or not; but he examined the crew with more attention. 
It did not seem to him that there was much hght in them if it came to 
a struggle ; but with the major, he saw in a moment, he had to deal 
with a man of determination and energy; and the mate, too, he 
thought, might prove an ugly customer. As for the rest, their air and 
appearance did not affect him with any particular uneasiness. 

“ W^hat chance of a wind ? ” asked the mate, who, sailor-likc, was 
always thinking of the wind or his sweetheart; “ wliat chance of a 
wind ? its dull work sticking here.” 

Do you want wind? ” asked the pilot. 

“ Want wind! ” exclaimed tlic mate, surprised at such an unpro¬ 
fessional observation, “ why, what else does any one want aboard ship 
but wind ? — ‘ The wind that blows, and the ship that goes-’ ” 

" ‘ And the lass that loves a sailor,* ” chimed in the smiling Mr. Sil¬ 
liman, casting a sentimental look at both the sisters, which Louisa 
laughed at, but which Helen returned with a Idbk of scorn that made 
the unfoi*tunate cockney wish himself back within the soundjif Bow 
Bells. The pilot observed the look, but gave no sign of noticing any¬ 
thing but the masts and sails of the vess^. - 

“ I am afraid,” he said with a serious air, “that you will soon hove 
more wind than you can make use of. Has any one on board been in 
this part of the world before ?” 

“ Not one of us,” said the major, who began to be uneasy at the 
threat of a gale of wind from such an authority os the jilot, and in 
the midst of a channel that was imperfectly known. “ Not a man on 
board has been in this cormtry before, and we know nothing of the 
ways of the place.” 

^ much the better, thought the pilot. “ I am sorry for that,” he 
said aloud; “ however, the commandant will allotr some of our men 
to lend you a hand, I dare say. ’I'here is no fear of^he wind coming 
on before mid-day. First we shall have a dead calm, just as it is now; 
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and then there will come a burst from the Wellington Mountain that 
you see peering over those trees yonder, that will spin you round like 
a humming-top.” 

** Like a what ? ” said the mate. 

** Xhc land on the right*hand side there.” 

** 1'he right hand side 1 ” exclaimed the mate, again astonished at 
the fashion of the sea-lingo in the new world. , 

I mean tp starboard, mate,” said the supposed pilot, recollecting 
himself; **but you know, mate, when we speak to ladies, we ought nut 
to make use of our nautical jargon. And 1 can tell you what, my 
friend, 'the man that brought tliis tiny craft half across the globe safe 
and sound, as you have done, — and in sailor-like trim, too, — I say 
,that such a man is a credit to the service, and I have no doubt the 
governor will make a public proclamation of the feat for the encou¬ 
ragement of all future navigators.” 

The honest mate, albeit that the language of the pilot was not of a 
description with which his rough ears had wont to be regaled among 
his hardy messmates of the sea, was hugely mullidcd by this w'ell- 
timed compliment; and at once attributed the unseamanlike phrase¬ 
ology and bearing of the pilot to the transmogrifying qualities of the 
new country. The pilot then turned to the major — 

“ You must have had great experience, sir, and great courage, too, , 
to take on yourself tlie charge of so small a vessel to this distant 
place. It is the smallest craft, 1 think, since tlie time of Captain 
Cook, that has visited these seas.” 

The major was excessively pleased at this flattering eulogium from 
so experienced a person. 

** And 08 to these young ladies, they do honour, sir, to their 
country. Sir, they will be regarded by all Australia as the heroines 
(hereHelen*s eyes flashed, and Louisa shrunk back)—as the heroines 
of the new world. But you arc short-handed, sir, very: —however, 
this gentleman was as good as an able seaman to you ” (Jerry actually 
thrilled with delight to the very tips of his Angers, and lie shook tlic 
pilot's hand cordially); and you must have had a capital crew,” he 
added, raising his voicb, so as to be heard by those who where linger¬ 
ing wi^in earshot to catch any information from the oracle of 
sailors in an unknown sea ; “ a capital crew, and every man of *cm a 
seaman — every inch of hinf, or you would never have succeeded in 
the exploit of bringing your vess^ so far in safety and with so few 
hands; every hand must have been worth two, that’s certain.” 

The official commendation of the pilot was immediately carried for¬ 
ward, and it was received by the crew with no less satisfaction than 
it had been^evoured by their superiors. 

“ And now,” he continued, after having noted every particular of tlie 
vessel into which he could And an excuse for prying, and, after having 
extravagantly praised thcyuvenilc steward for the admirable order in 
which he kept the cabins and their appurtenances, wondering how 
they could contrive*to And room for their arms in so confined a space, 
and the boy ha^ng replied that they were all stowed away in the 
lockers, the pilot took his leave “to make interest with the com- 
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mandant ** to allow some of the best behaved men in the government 
employ and who could be trusted, to assist in securing the vessel from 
the coming storm. It was with great difficulty that he defended him¬ 
self from the pressing offers of Mr. Silliman to accompany him, 
which he was enabled to parry only by judicious hints of the incon¬ 
venience which might arise to the vessel from the absence of so 
efficient a hand at the present time ; but he gave the mtyor reason to 
understand that as the commandant was stationed at an^ut-of-the-way 
place, to which it was difficult to convey supplies, a few bottles of 
brandy, &c., might be acceptable—a hint which was readily complied 
with. Thus provided, the pilot returned to Ijie shore, and the parties 
on board hastened to pass their different opinions on his person and 
demeanour. # 

“ A very-well spoken man,” observed the major; “quite a superior 
man, indeed, to what one would expect; but perhaps, like the rest of 
us, he may have been better off in the old country.” 

“He has a very fine countenance,” said Helen; “but there was 
something in his look that did not quite satisfy me; he seemed to me 
to be playing a part; but for what purpose, Tm sure 1 cannot 
imagine.” 

“ I thought him a very nice man for a pilot,” remarked Ivouisa j “ but 
this little sprig of geranium which he gave to us has no smell;—what 
a deception, for a geranium to be without fragrance ! A knavish Van 
Diemen’s Land weed in the disguise of an honest flower.” 

** He was a very determined-looking fellow, that,” said the mate, 
after some reflection, his mind dwelling with considerable satisfaction 
on the praise which had been artfully instilled into the unsuspecting 
cars of the honest seaman; “ though I can’t say he looked much like a 
sailor; but I suppose they are not so particular in tlicsc parts; and it’s 
not to be supposed that a thorough-bred seaman who could do better, 
would be dodging about here after a stray vessel now and then. It 
wouldn’t be worth his while. But he’s not a bad chap, for all that.” 

“ In my opinion,” Siiid Mr. Jeremiah Silliman, giving his little tarry 
hat a vigorous slap to set it the firmer on his head which he held 
considerably higher since the eulogistic observations on his nautical 
qualifications so judiciously administered by the strangei^^Mn my 
opinion that is the most sensible man I ever met with — the present 
company always excepted:—he know^ what a sailor is, that man. 
None of your «hore-going,^nceited fellows, but a perfect sailor. I 
knew it directly; I saw through him, though he did wear a long-tailed 
coat; but I dare say that was because he couldn’t get a regular jacket 
— like mine.” 

In the mean while the object of these self-satisfactofy encomiums 
was making the beat of his course to the shore, not disdaining to take 
an oar to make the better way, and in little more than half an hour 
he had rejoined his fellows. , 

“What news?” asked his famished confederates. 

“ Bum, biscuit, beef, and brandy.” ^ 

“ Hurrah ! Mark for ever I” 

The provisions were rapidly consumed with the avidity of hungry 
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men; but as they were afraid of making a fire lest the smoke should 
betray their whereabouts, they divided the uncooked meat with the 
remains of the bread into equal portions, of which each man took his 
share, to provide against an emergency. 

llui of the ** drink” their leader insisted on their being sparing for 
the present, as the prize was too valuable to risk the loss of it for tlie 
sake of temporary indulgence in liquor which they could reve? in on 
board in the erent of their success. This argument prevailed against 
tlie strong desire to make the best use of their time in that respect; 
besides, they were aware of the difficulty of existing for any length of 
time in Ihe bush, where, they would b« constantly exposed to danger 
from the natives on the one hand and from the parties of soldiers and 
constables who would be sent in pursuit of them on the other ; and 
Rhat their only hope of ultimate escape from the death to which their 
"flight into the bush condemned them was some such chance as the 
present. The much-longed-for spirits therefore were placed in the 
custody of their leader, and the men, sober and steady, after having 
been perfectly instructed in the parts they were to act, rowed in a 
vigorous and orderly manner to the devoted brig. 

CITAPTKR IV. 

DANGEll. 

The appearance of so many yellow jackets, some of them in a con¬ 
dition of considerable dilapidation, and their wearers, for the most 
part, of most villanous aspect, rather surprised the people on board; 
but the persuasive pilot lost no time in making the mnjor and liis 
officer understand that their condition was the result of their ex¬ 
posure to the liardships and labours incident to a new location in the 
bush ; where it was necessary to cut out roads, build huts, and clear 
away timber, without regard to the devastations or habits of rough¬ 
ness which such employments produced in the habiliments or man¬ 
ners of the working portion of the projectors. The present men, he 
assured them, “ had been carefully selected by the commandant from 
nearly •ebundred and fifty government servnnts working on their 
probation, and that seeing the great peril to which the brig was likely 
to be exposed, he would nof allow the men to change their clothes, 
but had sent them off as they were, thinlKng the safety of the vessel 
and the security of those on board (whose skill and courage, he said, 
had filled the commandant with admiration) of much more importance 
than the appearance of the party despatched to assist them.” 

It would sffiem as if fortune favoured the conspirators in this subtle 
plot; for at the moment of their coming on board, a gentle play of 
wind came down the channel, slightly rippling the surface of the 
water, thus justifying th$ cautionary forebodings of the supposed 
pilot; at the same time that a gathering of light clouds was seen 
on the lofty summjt of Mount Wellington in the distance. The whole 
of the scanty crew were gathered together in a body, curious to look 
at the new comers, so that their leader judged it would be too hazard- 
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ous to attempt a surprise at a time when all the male protectors of the 
vessel were on deck, and ready to defend themselves. He waited, 
therefore, for a more fitting occasion. The opportunity presently pre¬ 
sented itself. The mate, after exchanging a word of approval with 
the major, without waiting for the authority of the pilot, wentfofward 
with the crew to weigh the anchor; for the tide was beginning to 
fiow, ai}d with wind enough to give the vessel steerage-way, it was 
desirable that not a moment should be lost in working the ship out of 
the dangerous channel in which they were confined. 

Tlie leader of the band at once seized the opportunity. 

“ Here, my lads,” he cried out to his yeljow-jackets, " fake the 
capstan-bars in your hands, and work away cheerily; show the boys 
on board whnt you can do. Tlscse capstan-bars,” he observed signifi¬ 
cantly, “ would form good weapons in case of need.” 

His followers took the hint. The^ possessed themselves of the 
bars instantly, and looked to their leader. But Mark saw that it 
was not yet the time; the sailors were all on deck, as well as the 
major and the steward, who were in the stern of the vessel, and 
within reach of the liatchway of the cabin, in the lockers of which 
the arras were deposited. Besides, it was an important object with 
them to get the vessel speedily under weigh, and to contrive to put 
out to sea, for he calculated that the authorities at Hobart Town 
would not be long in ascertaining their escape from the barracks; 
and the boat, which would soon be missed, would make them aware 
of the object of the absconders. With these thoughts, he urged his 
men to put their strength to the work, and in a few minutes the 
anchor was apeak, and the vessel under sail. 

** We shall be able to beat up now,” said the mate, cheerfully, and 
rubbing his hands; “ the wind is getting up, and soon we shall have 
a stifRsh breeze if it holds on.” 

“ Wc shall never be able to work up with the wind dead against 
us,” said the pilot; revolving in his mind some expedient to get the 
vessel’s head put the other way; “ you have come in by the wrong 
passage; you ought to have gone I’ound, and made your way up by 
Storm Bay.” ^ 

“ An ominous name,” observed the major, ** for an entsaiiee into 
a new country!” 

“ You have plenty of sea-room thcref’ said the pilot; “ and if it 
does blow, you have elbow room; but in these narrow channels, what 
with the juttings out of land, and the shoals, and currents running in 
all sorts of directions where you least expect them, it is difficult to 
get through them with a fair wind — much less with a wind right in 
your teeth as this is.” ^ ^ 

** Perhaps it would save time to go back,” said the m^or, “ and 
make the other passage ? ” * 

“ The tide would be against us,” said thc,mate. 

“ But the wind is against you now,” observed the pilot; “ and 
that’s worse, if it should come on to blow hard, afid^there’s every ap^ 
pearance of it. You see Mount Wellington has put on his night-cap, 
and that’s always a sign of a gale. But you are too good a seaman,” 
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he added to the mate, ** not to know the advantage .of having sea- 
room in a gale of wind. And it would be a sad thing,” he continued, . 
turning to the major, “ for this little vessel to be lost after having 
come safely all the distance from the other side of the globe.” 

Thk} major was struck with the apparent candour and justice of 
these observations, and looked at his officer inquiringly. But that 
clear-headed and plain-dealing son of the sea could not be piadc to 
understand that tlie nearest way to a port was to sail away from it.' 
lie sturdily resisted the proposition. 

** If the worst comes to the worst,” he said, ** we can let go the 
anchor again, and that ^will hold us on; even though it should blow 
great guns, which, upon my word, looks likely, for the breeze is 
ifreshening up every minute, and 1 dofi’t like the look of those mares’ 
tails to windward yonder.” 

“ And how will you get ybur anchor to hold?” pursued the pilot. 

“ It’s all very well thereabouts,” pointing towards the spot from which 
the vessel was dying at a rapid rate; but this channel has scarcely 
any anchorage ground, as every one knows; why, most ports of it 
are paved with rock as regular as the Strand in London! You would 
never get your anchor to bite — much less hold 1” 

“ We might gain time, after all,” said the major to the mate, ** by 
trying the broader passage; this wind would soon take us out of this ^ 
strait; and wc should be at same distance from Hobart Town os 
we are now, in a few hours, with a better chance of beating up. How 
long does the wind last in this quarter,” he asked of the pilot, ** when 
it blows this way ? ” 

“ Three days, always three days; it’s as regular as a clock. Eveiy 
inhabitant of the colony knows it; it’s a sort of proverb among the 
towns-people to say, that a thing will last as long as a three days’ 
spell from Mount Wellington.” 

“ I think we had better take the pilot's advice,” said the major; 

“ he must know best.” 


I can’t gainsay that he ought to know best in these parts, which 
he understands the w^s of, and I don’t,” replied the officer; “ but 1 
can never agree that the shortest way to a port is to go away fi*om it; 
and os^this wind—why, it’s nothing to what we have gone through 
before! ” But at this moment, as if to belie the honest seaman’s judg¬ 
ment, and to aid the iniquih)U3 designs of the conspirators, a fui’ious 
blast from the north called the attention of all on duty to the care of 
the vessel; and the pilot, profiting by the opportunity, immediately 
put her before the squall with her head towards the entrance 
of the channel. The squall passed over as quickly as it came, but 
the pilot slfll contipued his outward course, though not without the 
expression of considerable dissalisfaction on the port of the mate, 
whose suspicions of the ignorance of the pilot became strengthened 
by a course of proceedipg so contrary to the worthy officer’s expe¬ 
rience in the practice of navigation. But as his employer, the owrner 
of the vessel, w^ kn assenting party, he submitted though with a 
very ill-grace, giving vent to his displeasure in a succession of 
grumblings much resembling the sound of the north wind, which was 
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roaring and incraasing behind them. Kor were the crew of th6 vessel 
better pleased with the proceedings of the Australian pilot, who, 
they were not long in detecting, with that almost insdnctive know¬ 
ledge possessed by sailors of their brothers of the ocean, had vezy 
sm^ pretepsions to the name of a seaman. But as they were only 
humble subordinates on board, they had nothing to do but to obey, 
though t^^ pilot saw by their looks that they were not in a humour 
to submit tamely to any overt aggression. He waited therefore 
patiently till an opportunity should occur to put hb plan in execution ; 
for it was not until the crew were below, and his own men conve¬ 
niently disposed about the liatchway of the passengers’ cabin that he 
could hope to got possession of the ship’s arm^ and be in a position 
to command success. ^ 

The retrograde course of the vessel, however, inspired a general 
gloom over all on board, except those interested in its execution and 
who were anxiously waiting for the signal of their leader to adopt 
measures more open and decisive. The sisters felt a vague pre¬ 
sentiment of evil arising from the disappointment of being obliged 
to recede from the long-desired haven of their hopes and fears, the 
encompassing hills of wliich were in tantalising sight; nor could the 
major divest himself of a certain feeling of dissatisfaction with him¬ 
self for having yielded to the authority of the pilot in opposition to 
the opinion of his oilicer. But the storm, whiclt rapidly increased, 
seemctl to justify the pilot’s apprehensions, and the major felt ashamed 
to suspect the judgment of u man who had so clearly warned him of 
its (doming. The mate, also, was almost shaken in his opinion; but 
us the gale increasG(4 he had no thougiits for anything but the 
safety of the ship, which, urged by the furious north wind, made 
her way rapidly back to the entrance of the channel, and stood out 
towards the open sea. 


CIIArTEIl V. 

THE rURSUlT, * 

In the mean time the flight of the prisoners bad not escaped the vigi¬ 
lance of the authorities at head-quartcTs^ hut it was not until the 
discovery of the,abstraction of the boat which had been left unguarded 
at the further end of Sandy Bay, which lies to the right as you look, 
from Hobart Town towards the sea, that the party made ready for 
the pursuit of the runaways could be put on the right scent. 

Thus guided in their search, the pursuing party, con8i8?Jng of two 
constables and a corporal’s party of soldiers, embarked in a light boat 
made of the aromatic white piue, a wood of peculiar lightness, which 
is obtained chiefly by the labours of the conyicts at Macquarie Har* 
hour to the west of the Island of Van Diemen, and which is admirably 
adapted, from its lightness, elasticity, and toughfi^, for the con¬ 
struction of whale boats. They had four sailors from the government 
armed brig to use the oars, and the whole party was well arrned^ as 
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well to guard -against any attack on tke part of the natives, as to be in 
an efficient state to contend with the bushrangers, should they have 
been able to supply themselves with arms. It seemed that their 
business was considered in no ordinary degree of a serious nature, as 
the wife of one of the constables accompanied him to the jetty where 
the party was to embark, where she took leave of him with much ap¬ 
pearance of affection ; — ^ 

** You wiU be making a widow of me, one of these days,” said she, 

** if you go on these dangerous expeditions; and Mark Brandon is 
not a man to be taken olive without a scrimmage.” 

« Nbver fear,” said her considerate helpmate; ‘‘ there’s plenty of 
husbands to be got in Van Diemen’s Land; that’s some comfort for all 
of you. I’ll be bound before th^ end of the week you’ll have 
another.” 

“ A week! you brute! Do you think I don’t know what’s decent 
for a respectable woman to conform to ? A year, you mean ; that’s the 
regular mourning; or at the least, six months, as it’s not a regular 
country, and only a colony. To be sure Kitty Flurriman did marry 
again one month after her poor man met with his misfortune; — it 
was a shame to hang such a good-looking man as he was: but to think 
that I would not do such a thing at the end of a month 1 or even two 
months.” . . . What definite time the lady might have fixed as the ne ^ 
plus ultra term of widowhood, it is impossible to say, as the boat was 
now out of hearing. The conversation, however, on Mark Brandon 
was continued in the boat. 

“ Who is this Mark Brandon ? ” asked the corporal, who was a sub¬ 
officer in the * Buffs,’ a battalion of which had recently arrived in 
the colony. 

** Don’t you know Mark Brandon ? ” said the' constable with some 
surprise j “ why, he’s as well known here as Dick Turpin in the old 
country. He is the most famous bushranger that ever went out. He 
was pardoned by the governor only last year, when he was cast for 
death; but you see,” said the constable, winking his eye, there was 
a lady in the case.” 

“ Oil, ho I handsonle fellow, eh ? ” 

« A^^can-made and good-looking a fellow as ever you set eyes on. 
Here’s a description of him in this paper.” The constable read from 
the list: — •* 

** * Mark Brandon, five feet eleven inches in height; broad-shoul¬ 
dered ; waist slim; foot small; brown hair; blue eyes; fair com¬ 
plexion ; his hands rather white and delicate.' Then here’s the 
description of the others; ‘ Roger Slorech, James Sly-’ ” 

“Neve^^mind them just now,” said the corporal; “tell us about 
this Mark Brandon : what was he lagged for ? ” 

“ Smugglings — at least so they say ; but of course you can never 
get the truth of what th^ are sent out for from the prisoners; but 1 
believe it’s the truth in his cose. 

“ That was nothing veiy bad,” remarked the corporal. 

“ Bad I no: nobody thinks anything of it here. It’s only when a 
fellow has done any&ing at home that’s unfair and mean, such as 
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murders and robberies, and such like, that he’s looked down on. But 
as for smuggling I bless your heart, nobody thinks the worse of a 
man here for that, nor at home neither, so far as I know. What is 
it ? It’s only giving the go-by to the government: Lord love you I 
wliat’s the harm of that ? ” • 

“ How Avas then, that they treated this Mark so bad as to drive 
him to take to the bush ? Has he been doing anything wrong here ? ” 

“ Why, you see, he was assigned, when he came over, to a master 
lip the countiy; and some of the settlers treat them government men 
dreadfully severe, and Murk couldn’t stand it; and when his master 
threiiteued him with his cattle-whip one day, he knocked his ftastcr 
doAvn. lie might have got off if lie had suffered himself to be taken 
before the magistrate, for the settjers are not allowed to strike their 
men. But Mark’s blood was up, and he took to the bush — that was 
more thau two year ago — and of course he robbed the settlers* 
iioiises of tea and sugai* and ammunition, and tilings; but he never 
slicd blood; only tied people neck and heels together, and things of 
that sort— vciy wrong of course — but not near so bad as some.’* 

“ Bud enough, to my thinking.” 

“ Well; he was token at last, as they all are, sooner or later, and 
cast for death ; but somehow interest was made Avith the governor— 
^aiul they all say a certain lady had taken a fincy to him—but that’s 
no business of miuc-; and so the best Avas made of his cose, how it 
Avus, tiivougU tile tyranny of his master, that he was driven to take to 
the bush; and how sincere and polite he was to the settlers that he 
robbed, especially the ladies, and so he got off. But they made him 
work in chains, and that’s what galled him, 1 dare say. lie was not 
the chap to stand hurt any Avays. 

“ And what sort of a man is he ? ” asked the corporal; “ a lady’s 
man ?” 

When he has a mind to it, they say, he is the most carnying desire 
that ever came over a Avoman. But he is a most determined fellow 
for all that. He Avill not be taken alive, you may depend on it; for 
he must know he has nothing to expect but to scrag for this last 
break-out.” 

“ Of course not: then I suppose we may look out for a^^slc.” 
The soldiers at tJiis mechanically handled their firelocks. 

“ Arc the buslu’angers armed ? ” • 

** Wc don’t know ; but it stands to reason that they never would 
• start for the bush this way without arms and ammunition ; for it’s not 
like the interior, where they might get arms from the settlers; there 
arc no inhabitants down the river but natives.” 

“ There goes the signal up 1 ” said the coriioral; ** som?^ vessel in 
siglit.” 

“ I see,” said the constable ; “ we may fall in Avith her, perhaps, 
Avhen Ave get further down the river. But yhcre to look for these 
fellows ? that’s the point! We think they made away with the boat 
last night, just after dork, so that they have a goofl start; but they 
can hardly do any thing with such a boat at sea, for she was but a 
small one, and had nothing in her but her oars. If they are after going 
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round tho coafii^ they will take the western side, so as to aroid the 
track of vessels between this and Sydney; and so we will keep away 
to the right towards the channel, and keep a sharp look-out as we 
go by ” 

'^ith this view they hugged the ^ore on the west, and a breeze 
soon after springing up, with the assistance of the sail the^r made 
rapid progress down the river without seeing anything suspicious in 
their way. ^ The constable, who had the direction of the* party, as 
the most experienced among them, was inclined to moke a stop after 
they had proceeded some way down the channel; but at this moment, 
in turning round a projecting point of land, the steersman caught 
sight of a vessel in the distance, which was standing across the 
channel, and heating her way up upder a stiff breeze on the larboard 
tack; when suddenly the vessel, which jwas made out to be a brig, 
and of small burthen, was seen to change her course, and under a 
press of soil, make her way down the channel. This sti'ange ma¬ 
noeuvre roused the suspicion of the pursuers of the runaways, and os 
their boat was light and fast, they determined to endeavour to over¬ 
take the brig, not without some misgivings that the cleverness and 
the daring of the celebrated Mark Brandon had enabled him to get 
possession of the vessel. 


ON THE PICTURESQUE. 

• BY B. n. KEINAGLE, ESQ. R. A. 

It is necessary, and will be found exceedingly interesting, in the in¬ 
vestigation of this subject, to trace tlic manifestation of tlie j)ropcrty of 
which this essay pnsposes to treat to the times of the ancient Etrus- 
rans Ljg luch is the earliest source from which it is possible to trace 
its origin. In following [this coui'se, the subject naturally divides 
itself into three parts ; those of tlic times of the revival of the Arts in 
Italy, and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, as the sub¬ 
ject cannot be well understood without such division into parts, and® 
it would become to the reader far too long if the whole were combined 
in one treatise. I feel myself compelled to trace the picturesque 
from it^ earliest appearance, which is mainly mode known to us 
through the decorations on the vases conventionally termed Etruscan 
vases, in order to lead the reader progressively and certainly to final 
conclusions, by which ^is judgment may receive a lift, and thus in¬ 
vite him to go much further into the subject by means of bis own ob¬ 
servations. The age we live in is emphatically the picturesque; but the 
world does not know it: even the artist acts upon this feeling, without 
a due consciousness of his own acts, or what it is which draws him 
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into the fashionable vortex. He works, designs, produces, repeats, 
accumulates by plagiarisms from others, yet is not aware that he is a 
manufacturer of the picturesque. 

I say a manufacturer, and con be upheld in the adoption of the 
term, because, from each distinct atelier, proceeds a regular serias of 
pictures, built, I may say, with the materials of the picturesque; and 
hence the popularity of old rooms, old fumiture, old costumes, old 
dresses, ^ulltod petticoats, strange boots and shoes, ^d crinkum 
crankum choirs, tables, cabinets, &c. abounding with mynads of other 
oddities, such as swarm in sundry shops of Ws^our Street, and in mo¬ 
dern pictures. Wc trace among the ancients no such degradatfons of 
the art. AH they did united with every law of Megance. Ostade and 
Teniers, the princes of the pietpresque art, delight us each in his 
way with their peculiar antiques ; not from their forms, but fi^m the 
exquisite tact of their pencils; and Ostade by the inimitable mellow¬ 
ness, modest richness, and full tones of his colours of garments, and 
the materials of his furniture. Art is here carried to a far higher 
degree than the modems have usually attained. But of this dass of 
the picturesque, 1 shall reserve comments for a future essay, and pro¬ 
ceed to sketch, as briefly os 1 can, the introduction of the picturesque 
among the most ancient people, who excite to this day and hour our 
.uuqu^fied admiration. I feel compelled to trace their liistory to a 
certain moderate degree, that my readers may the more easily appre¬ 
ciate what is to follow. If my gun is to be loaded, 1 must put in the 
powder before the ball, in order to propel and carry the ball to its 
destined point. I must therefore (as the French say) commence 
pa7' le commencement; tliat is, in other words, begin with the head and 
not with the tail. 

I must trust to the accommodating good sense of those who will 
travel with me to the end of my historic walk, and apologise to those, 
who, being impatient, require rail-road speed and no stopping on the 
way, for the dilation of the subject, and my baiting on the way to 
pick up materials. I could be comic, facetious, and assume the ridi¬ 
culous ; but 1 prefer another strain, and rather than act the caustic 
part, take the gentle and persuasive. * 

To think and talk of the ancients who have excelled ii^^, is a 
luxury for the polished mind : —thus 1 open my case. The nations 
of the earth which have fostered, encoufttged, and cultivated the 
arts, called, par excellence^ the Fine Arts, arc those entitled to our 
greatest respect. Curiosity leads us to inquire into the history of all 
distant nations renowned for other qualities than the shedding of 
human blood, through savage and barbarous ignorance, and those 
which have attained any renown for perfection in the arts bf design; 

1 say design, because they have gained the largest amount of the 
world’s admiration, and to this hour have never lost the appreciation, 
nor can they lose it, so long as civilisation lasts. This said curiosity- 
leads us — I might almost say, drives us •— to make every research. 
We ransack records, investigate legends, rake everj nlacc for manu¬ 
scripts, to leam every particular that can throw a light, however 
small, upon our pursuit. I shall now treat of objects known more by 
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name than reality, Etruscan vases: and 1 blush for fellow bre¬ 
thren of the divine profession of painting, that the majority should 
ignore the beauties contained in the ornamental designs of figures on 
these vases (all subjects from this people’s mythology or history) to 
so gv'eat an extent as is the case. The elegancies left to the world 
undemolished, which are named Etruscan vases, present some of the 
most remarkable relics of art that ore known. Our respect for this 
ancient people, the Etruscans, has given rise to numerous acute re¬ 
searches, to learn from the fragments of history all we can be told of 
a nation so polished and elegant We are informed that long before 
Greedb became cultivated us a nation, by emerging from aboriginal 
barbarism, the Etrusdans practised every art. They were versed in 
architecture, engraving of stones —'^that is to say, the cutting cameos 
and intaglios, and the charms of poetry. These arts are said to have 
been in vigour long before this people had any communication with 
Greece in commerce or otherwise. They are of extremely remote 
antiquity, and the world must rest till better materials be found to 
establish tlieir true origin. I can only observe, as Voltaire has done 
before me, that ere a people become polished in any refined art, or 
conversant with the requisite mechanic arts, ages upon ages must 
pass away. 

We have had several modern writers, within the last forty years, 
even, who dispute the given fragmental history of the Etruscans; 
their separation from the Greeks; their being the actual authors of 
the painted vases named after them, and excavated from the very 
part of Italy this people inhabited, and ruled over almost supreme. 
As these vases are not found in Greece, let those who are fond ot 
intricate disputation settle the matter. I shall be ruled by the old 
opinions, though I may be told I am wrong ; viz., that the Etrus¬ 
cans did not produce them, yet every vase has been found in central 
Italy, especially about Volterra, and not in Greece. It has been sup¬ 
posed that the Etruscans borrowed their arts from the Egyptians. 
This is founded only on surmise, for the want of sufficient data. Mon¬ 
sieur DTIancarvillo says, The same genius wliich inspired tlie 
Etruscans with poetsy, put into their hands that precious thread 
whieU^nds all the polite arts so intimately together, that it seems 
as if one was the consequence of the precedent, and the first cause of 
what was neai’eat to it; s« that altogether they are merely the links 
of one immense chain, wliich closely connects tlie sciences, mechanical 
arts, and the encyclopedian order, in which latter, all human know¬ 
ledge centres.” Some sparks of this genius of the Etruscans which 
have reached us enlighten still the little that remains of their history. 

It is by the greatness of their actions that they excite the 
curiosity we should have, of knowing them better, and the interest we 
take in them, but by the monuments of art they have left us, with¬ 
out which they would l^ve remained buried in oblivion, in the same 
manner as the Ausones, the Enganians, the Opicians, and Aborigines. 
The history of these nations, almost as unknown as that of the people 
who composed fnem, has been a mixture of good and bod success; of 
disasters and prosperities which succeeded one another alternately. 
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They have made war and peace: have had valiant, wise, and 
powerful men to govern them; but as there remains no testimony of 
their genius either in the arts or in the sciences, they have left 
behind them only an almost unknown name^ and have disappeared 
from the face of the earth and become forgotten, like the dayc on 
which they existed. 

If we have not as much light as wc could wish on the means the 
Etruscans made use of, either to augment their power, pr to perfect 
themselves in the arts, it is owing to the loss of their languaga(which 
confounded itself with that of the Romans); of their writings, neg¬ 
lected by the barbarous people which succeeded them; and, lastly, the 
loss of all their public monuments ; so that the*Greeks most probably 
were not able to find memorials^ relative to them sufficient for the 
composition of a connected history. By medals has been discovered 
the remote antiquity of the Etruscans. At one time they were masters 
of all Italy, except one small tract inhabited by the Venetes. This 
was of short duration. I must trace tho cause of the downfall of this 
once favoured and polished people, though it may seem irrelevant to 
the inquiry of the picturesque. But if I show that a certain feeling 
for tho picturesque did exist among their artists, it becomes very 
curious to trace the high antiquity of the refined picturesque, traceable 
, in all their decorated, fictile and other vases. To proceed with their 
mournful history, such as we have had handed down to us, we find that 
the decree of an oracle, detailed by Dionysius of Tlalicamassus, was 
the cause oi’ the downfall of tho nation. A terrible dearth happened, 
tlie consequence of an unparalleled drought, which carried desolation 
amongst every family, ravaged all the country, and caused the cattle to 
perish. It dried up even tho fountain heads, and was followed by ter¬ 
rible sicknesses, which depopulated the whole country. It was in con¬ 
sequence of this melancholy and awful event that men, being struck 
with horror, had recourse to the* oracle, to learn which was the God 
tliat had caused so many calamities ; by what crime they had drawn 
upon themselves his anger, and by what means it could be appeased. 
The oracle answered, that they had broken their word with the Gods; 
that after having obtained, by their assistance, what they desired, they 
were still indebted to them for all those valuable presents ^ey had 
promised. The Pelasgians, it is true, to procure a cessation of a 
ruinous famine, had engaged, by solemn v«ws,to offer to Jupiter, to 
Apollo, and the Cnbires, the tenth part of all the gains they should 
afterwards accumulate; but after having their prayers granted, they 
thought th^ had acquitted themselves suffwientfy of their engage¬ 
ments by offiiring to the Gods a tenth part of their fruits and fiocks. 
However, the oracle being consulted, exacted a tentli part <5^ the men. 
On the arrival of this answer, consternation spread itself in every 
mind ; each apprehending for himself or for what was most dear to 
liim, began to be diffident, which diffidence b§ing augmented by fear, 
consternation soon became universal. In a short time the houses 
were abandoned and the towns deserted. The grektest part of the 
Pelasgians who had made this imprudent vow, and who still more 
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imprudently thought themselves obliged to accomplish it, took flight, 
and retired to Greece; thus avoiding decimation, the bloody decree, 
as history informs us, of monster priests. Thus the Etruscans, de¬ 
prived 01 the assistance of their allies, found themselves in a stato of 
weakness which did not allow them to maintain their possessions. 
Weighed down by so many evils, this great state fell to pieces in a 
moment, so to^peak. 

This miserable event happened about sixty years before the taking 
of Tro^ There is no history of on interesting nature such as that of 
the Etruscans, (who descended, as it is generally allowed, from the 
Phenidians,) more completely clouded by obscurity. The vases 
found so largely in Italy made of the Pozzolane earth near Pozzuoli, 
Bay of Baja, are now consideixd t({ have been the works of Greek 
artists. Many’modem authors have given themselves incredible 
trouble in the inquiry into the scattered history of the Etrurians. I 
pretend to no other light than the borrowed one from divers authors, 
ancient and modern. Various passages in diflerent ancient authors 
give fair grounds for believing the Etruscans to have been the makers 
and the painters of the vases bearing that name. Others (modems) 
find different reasons to conclude that they were the works of the 
Greeks. All the inscriptions on them, with one exception, arc Greek. 

Hope is still alive, tliat as a key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics has 
been discovered, much having already been deciphered, some ^scovery 
may yet be made to comprehend the language of the Etruscans, 
i I The late Mr. James Christie, auctioneer, of King Street, St. James’s, 
a gentleman of considerable erudition, with whom I enjoyed great 
intimacy, among others, has diverted himself by a scrupulous search 
after the origin of this said Etruscan nation, and has bestowed much 
ability in his account of their vases. His work, though published, 
was confined to a very limited number of copies, and these have been 
chiefly bestowed as presents to his friends, who, like liimself, have felt 
in earnest in the pursuit of this very interesting subject. He, like 
every other learned author who has penetrated into the obscure 
history of the Etrurians and their works, found obstacles and new 
difficulties at every Step. He considered the talents of the Greek 
painter\,ns weak, nay, very weak, in comparison with their sculptors; 
and that they did not understand composition; though we agree, ho 
says, that they excelled in Character and design. To attempt to judge 
of the higher excellence of the great painters of those times by the 
paintings on their pottery, is as unfair as to judge of the state of the Arts 
with ourselves by the paintings on our pottery. A greater absurdity 
could not \3e proposed. Nothing, as Monsieur D’Hancarville says, 
can be cf-nceived of greater difficulty than to draw or paint upon 
such a rapidly absorbing surface as that of the Etruscan earthenware. 
If it were only the ability to overcome this by extraordinary dexterity 
and rapidity of pencil, ik must exhibit their talents in glowing colours. 
The great fre^om of the outline of the figures, draped or nude, would 
of itself deman^ t!iat the surface to receive it should be free from any 
natural perplexity to the execution of the ai*tlst’s pencil. But we find, 
that if the painters hesitated one moment, a blot ensued by the rapid 
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absorption of the black colour from the pencils thej used for their 
outlines. Let us suppose they had all their designs ready before them, 
still they were compelled to copy at sight every thing; so that in 
forming the outline of a figure, if they l^an to trace the fac^ they 
were forced to go on with the following outUne of the throat, arm, 
body, drapery, &c., until a proper resting place could be determmed 
from whence to begin again. If the second or third rate painters 
wore thuS dexterous, and gave to the world such betCStiful poetical, 
historical, and allegorical designs, emblematical and symlSolic^ of the 
rites and mysteries of their religion, with divers others, as the £leu- 
sinian Mysteries, we may fairly allow the greater artists to haivc left 
these painters of pottery as far behind as Baflhellc does the pottery 
painted and called after his name. 

1 have to remark further, that Ihe designs on the Greek or Etruscan 
vases demanded a very distinct and different treatment from any 
picture. They were ornamental^ and intended to go no further; 
consequently, if they liad materially deviated from this principle, they 
could not have yielded to the shape of the vessel as they do. The 
boundaries of the allotted space for the painting of the subject would 
have trespassed upon ornaments, as bands, and must have created 
confusion: whereas, by the occasional separation of figures, being , of a 
, delicate and pleasing red colour upon a brown black or a purply 
ground, the design is made free and decorative: the objects are seen 
with a clear and distinct precision, as if they were basso relievos. I 
now approach the account of tlieir peculiar treatment of the pic¬ 
turesque, certainly the most ancient known in the world. The emble¬ 
matical symbols that seem suspended hero and there, above and 
between the figures, become so many feeders to the eye where a 
something is wanted to fill empty space $ and again to servo as lead^^ 
to amuse and divert the eye in tracing one object after another. 
Such dispersion of symbols would agree with the rest of the design, 
were it actually a picture, by converting them into other objects; as 
clouds, hills, trees, background, rocks, birds, architecture, &c. &a. 
Here begins the picturesque, because, like most picturesque ingre¬ 
dients, they are, or they ought to be, associates, and not principals. 
Let the reader ponder here. 

When the picturesque constitutes the whole theorem of ITwork of 
art, it is sure to descend in the scale from grandeur and elegance to one 
of the lowest degrees thereon. To criticise these ancient decorative 
paintings, requires that a man should bo a sound, well-informed, and 
properly tutored artist, or connoisseur: and I fear not to say, that 
very very very few perceive these refinements, or even understand 
them. But how extraordinary is the charm, which ^ ift|n highly 
intellectual, men of deep learning in the lore of antiqufty, feel in 
the contemplation of these superior elegancies, yet are unable to 
analyse the causes which charm them. In tljc time of Julius Cssar, 
when Greek paintings existed, (when the modesty of their colouring, 
we might say almost the absence of colouring, as thfe Greeks used but 
four or five colours at most, was observed on), the noffle Romans, who 
could indulge in purchasing portable pictures, remarked how fascinating 
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these coloured works were, in comparison with the highly- 

coloured pictures of the less refined and less philosophical gang, who, to 
recommend tJicir works, used a profusion of fine colours. Eiicaustic 
must Jmvcbcen the art alluded to. Had Mr. James Christie seen, as I 
have, tlie very ancient i)icturc9, rather small, and four in number, now 
in tfic Royal Museum at Portici, near Naples, which were dug out'of 
Herculaneum, he would never have committed so gross an error as 
to deny the vefy ancient and the Greeks of the age of PeriUes (that 
most noble flhd sublimely gifted mind) to be deficient in a knowledge 
of composition, or any knowledge required for, I will say a llaffacllc. 
'W'ink(^maa justly speaks of these precious relics of ages unknown 
as the most cxbilaratiKg, the most dcliglitful. If I go back to Italy, 1 
declare that the greatest delight I shall experience will he to gaze, 
enjoy, and I might say, though especially vulgar, wallow in delight 
over these most precious paintings. It would be a feast of gluttony; 
and perhaps this extreme relish can only be felt by a well-trained 
artist. In painting they resemble I'itian, They are almost colour¬ 
less, purply, but of so overweening a fascination, that words arc 
inadequate to convey what a man of real high feeling experiences in 
contemplating them. 

To accuse the Greeks of Inferiority in the art of painting, is a gross 
mistake —a foul aspersion. The very circumstance of the Greek 
senate decreeing that the art of painting should stand first in the range 
of arts, suffices to prove the artists had achieved marvels. 

I will now proceed. It is by painting we are made acquainted with 
the early forms of religion of the Chinese, Japanese, the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, &c. Tlic symbols and allegories employed by these 
various nations, enable us to trace, with some solid foundation to accu¬ 
racy, their rites and creeds ; and to view the origin of many of their 
mythological fables. The opinion of Lanzi and Visconti respecting 
the vases themselves is, that they belonged to those who bad won 
prizes in horse-racing, or other athletic exercises; as, throwing the 
torcli at a horsc-racc, or a musical composition, ora galley-race off 
Cape Sunium, who were bound to preserve the vases won by them ; 
for those vases found Jn tombs were painted expressly for the dead, 
and is so declared by Aristophanes. 

'The manufacture of the pottery, and the shapes, differ according to 
the places or parts of Etruria or Magna Grccia (Lower Italy) they 
were made at. The very earliest of these sort of vases are said to be 
of Carthaginian manufacture. These have purple figures, and purple 
lines of ornament. The symbols I have previously hinted at are very 
numerous. Not a single ornament on any of these vases, let them be 
what they but had a purport and a meaning to the same end as 
the vase iliclf The usual shapes of these vases must be ranged under 
the denomination of the elegant picturesque. 

Mr. James Christie considered the vases to have obtained their 
forms from the figure of *the water plant called the Lotus (water-lily) 
of different kinds, ^jid to represent water and humid nature, or the 
creation of terrestrial objects from water. Bacchus was the represen¬ 
tative of the general system of nature. All belonging to him as sym- 
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bols is of the picturesque, because not formal or severe. A lamp with 
a light within it, was the symbol of the body and tlie soul. The ball 
of wool in the hands of females, denoted the thread of life not yet 
spun. 

Tlic pomegranate denoted a vivifying gift, because the con^nts 
were supposed to represent the seeds of existence. The hearts seem 
to have represented the pith of the plant called the ; and they 

denoted file Promethean fire. Ivy denotes the shade^ind is an em¬ 
blem of Bacchus. The cheese and corn cake were fiymbolical of 
generation and life. The poppy-head was similar; and it also denoted 
quiescence, from its somniferous qualities. The hoop and whirligig 
seemed to denote revolution. The fleece had* the same meaning as 
the ball of wool. 

The cherishing power of the ®eity is generally expressed on vases 
by a vine springing from the breast, or from between the shoulders of 
tlie great Pan, Thin dotted lines entangling the figures, mean the 
tendrils, and imply the same as the vine — divine cherishing power. 

All these arc treated, in their dispersion, with a true feeling for the 
picturesque ; and they become so mal-greSy bon-gres. The mythological 
Bacchus represented the day and the night; tiiat is, the sun or the 
darkness, according to his visit to either hemisphere. A shield with 
a dove upon it was the symbol of the Deity, and his creating power, 
wliich has been laid hold of by some as the germ of another symbol. 
An arm upon the shield denoted the upper hemisphere, and an 
anchor the lower. 

There were many other symbols of tho attributes of the Deity, os 
the kid, the Hesperian fruit; wings, expressive of life; and the 
serpent, of renovation. Pegasus and Soliant dgures were allusive 
to the pervading power, &c. The inert state of man was typed by 
fignnis asleep, i*esting in reclining postures, or much embarrassed by 
clothing. All these i^ossesscd a degree of the picturesque, because all 
formality and stiffness was avoided, I will go to the end of these 
explanations, as they will serve the reader for a higher relish when 
they see the best kind of Etruscan potteiy decorated, and enable them 
to understand, that nothing wliatsoever was introduced by these in¬ 
genious artists which had not intention and a meaning. 

Youths with their hands beneath the chlamys, a sort ^ toga or 
robe, denotes their being uncntitled to a yote or voice in public as¬ 
semblies, and is symbolical of the silence imposed on them with respect 
to the mysteries. A figure draped and hooded, with the finger to tho 
moutli, implies that tho mysterious allegories represented on tho side 
of that vessel it is painted on are not to be incautiously revealed.^ 

Figures draped and naked, purport the inert and th* resuscitat¬ 
ed state of life: they are on opposite sides of the samh vase, or 
separated by a tree or a column. A water-fowl with a fish in its 
mouth denotes the same idea. Old age, it appears, was a religious 
allegory of a state of bondage and inertion. Wine offered to them 
denotes the invigorating principle. Wine offered hy hooded dioscuri, 
or agents of the lower region, to a grifRn, or an eagle, purports the 
same allegory. There are some others wliich it will be tedious to 
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name. Those who desire a more intimate initiation into the interest¬ 
ing features of these painted vases, must consult those authors who 
liavo indulged tlicmselvcs, at a vast expense of time, patience, and 
laborious reading, to understand and to explain all the mystical sub¬ 
jects found on them. It was the Chaldaean theologians who imparted 
tiieir mystic emblems to Egypt and Greece ; and, to this day, there 
lire ceremoin^ observed at the courts of the Birman Buddhistical 
kings in cv<;ry respect similar to the allegories depicted &n Greek 
vases. Such as, that tlicse kings appear at court only from a window, 
wliilc in the hall of audience below are the people; which hall is deco¬ 
rated with umbrellas. ITie palace of the king of Siam is covered with 
seven roofs. The kin^resides under the seventh, nor does any mortal 
dare to climb or walk above his head. This roof, with its seven divi¬ 
sions, is the same as the ladder of Metempsychosis with its seven steps. 
TIis courtiers arc all below, and this denotes, througli emblematical al¬ 
lusion, his nearer approach to perfection and heaven; and those below, 
to being vile, or closer to hell. The narratives of Colonel Symes and 
Captain Turner give ample details of these singularities. There were 
vases of different values, and widely different degrees of excellence. 
All these bad their first origin in tlic uses to which they would be 
applied. Tlien they varied their forms and sought beauty; but never 
out of the pale of primary utility. Vci'y many of these earthen 
vessels arc so thin, so dcli(;atc and light, that it is almost incredible 
any should exist now, after so great a lapse of ages, and the numerous 
vicissitudes they have been subject to. Tlio potters used red, black, 
and wliite clay in the manufacture of their vases. These ancients 
formed urns and vases of a multitude of other materials besides clay; 
such as wood, horns of animals, ivoiy, amber, brass, lead, silver, and 
iron. Some were made of glass, which they could control as tlicy 
pleased; either by making it opaque, or thick, or of divers colours: 
as the late unfortunate Portland vase. They used also oriental ala¬ 
baster, granite, and even that excessively hard marble called porphyry. 
They also contrived to cut agate, onyx, the sardonix, chalcedony, 
and cornelian. 

TIic clay vases called fictile, were no doubt by very far the most 
common ^nd to tlic perpetual work going on in this cheap matcriial, 
they pcnected their system and theory of forms, whicli, in more 
expensive materials (beingt far less in demand), could scarcely have 
been done. To continue: tlie vases were made, as it would appear, 
for three different purposes, and not all for the dead, as some authors 
have imagined. Those uses were such os appertained to sacred 
things, those tliat belonged to public ceremonies, and that class de¬ 
voted to d^lScstic ptirposes. Some were used as ornaments to temples; 
some in tlie sacrifices and pomps to their gods ; and others, as I have 
said, to their tombs. Hence tlic variety of the painted decorations; 
theii* rarity, or their abundance in numbers. The artists deposited 
some of earthenware in temples, as a proof of their ability. Vast 
numbers were votive vases, and dedicated to different gods, con¬ 
taining, at the rfiie seasons, flowers, fruits, or wine, as a mai’k of the 
gratitude of the people. 
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These vases are known by being painted only on one side; or, if 
on both, one side is slovenly done, because it would rarely seen 
when placed in their temples. The side best painted was the side 
intended to be viewed. A part of their temples were called lariaries, 
and were like the chapels of large Roman Catholic churches. There 
the images of the gods being small, all the votive vases were dimi* 
native; and that accounts for the small and minute om^eo frequent. 
Some of !hese urns contained the ashes of the dead; os the Etruscans 
and Romans had two different customs, that of burial, and that of 
burning the body. 

Some contained liquors, and even provisions, as offerings •to the 
dead. Others were employed for holy water, ffoth for public and for 
private use. Home were called lacrymals, for holding tears; some 
for incense, and many other adajAations. The ingenuity displayed in 
decorating and painting these various and numerous large and small 
vases, urns, beakers, and jugs, is almost incredible. The ornament 
called the honeysuckle is that which is most frequent. It is accom¬ 
panied and aided in the effect by associating curved forms, which dis¬ 
play the genius tmd taste of the painters to a surprising degree. There 
is one singular system I have noticed (perhaps discovered the first) in 
these decorations, tliat they generally follow the shape of the vase; 
and when viewed opposite to the handles on either side, the extremi¬ 
ties of the flowering ornament perserve the exact contour of the 
external shape of the vase itself. A sort of picturesque irregularity 
is visible in the bold touches of the pencil, which has described the 
separate petals or tubes of the honeysuckle ornament. This I have 
tried by experiment to improve, if it were capable of being done, by 
observing a more mathematical exactness in tlic proportions, and 
greater exactitude in the order of the features of the ornament, and I 
found it did not look near so well as their irregularity, which on a 
fu'st view, appears quite regular and formal, but is not so in fact, 
when we examine the works duly. Even the square fret, called the 
Greek fret, as a decoration is disagreeable to our eye, if too true in 
]minting. hlr. Wedgewood failed in his admirable imitations of these 
Etruscan vases, by the too great exactness of the decorative part. It 
is just the same in carved wood as French frames; the imitations, by 
being ahnost mathematically correct in design, liave a rigff cast-iron 
resemblance, and lose all appearance of true carving, which has its 
irregularities. 

In the association of some touches of ornament, like dismembered 
tubes or jietals of the honeysuckle as aiding to a figure or figures, I 
have constantly found and remarked, that the abstract foraas left upon 
the ground by part of the figure and the nearest ornan^nt, was a 
beautiful shape. This principle will be found to pervade nearly all 
the painted decorations of these interesting vases; and it is my firm 
opinion, after intense study, that this was iintentional on the part 
of the artists, and not accidental or fortuitous. Those who accuse 
these ancient decorative painters as being ignoraht of composition, 
betray their own blindness to principles these men followed unerringly. 
Their aim was, as I have before mentioned, to ornament that whi^ 
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. is an'ornament of itself, and not to seek to make a picture on a surface 
totally unfit to receive one. Our taste of the present day in this re¬ 
spect is pitiable. Nothing is ornamental if crowded together; separa¬ 
tion is the soul of fine composition: behold the cartoons of Baffaellc 
and, his frescoes in general. Entanglement produces confusion. If 
these principles were not so, we should have had scarcely anything 
handed downto us deserving regard from the ancients or Kaffacllc. 
Wlioever would study the principles of ornament, let it Wong to 
what object *or subject it may, must confine themselves to simplicity 
and openness to the view, if they would triumph. The poetical treat¬ 
ment of the greater part of the mythological subjects found on these 
vases is beyond all belief until fully investigated. There are many 
vases which exhibit scenes from their plays expressive of some par¬ 
ticular sentiment or custom. *■ 

All tlieir gods ore found depicted and symbolised. Jupiter and 
Apollo often appear on the scene of action. Juno and Minerva, 
Pallas, Mercury, with most of the other gods or goddesses who took 
part in human affairs, according’ to their fables. When we reflect 
that such men as Baffaelle and Julio Romano, John de Udine and 
Poussin, Canova and Flaxman, all drew the richest store of informa¬ 
tion and poetical inspiration from the study and long contemplation of 
these paintings; let us pause before we pass them by as mere curiosi- . 
ties. Locked up as the greatest portion of these astonishing works 
are, in cabinets, in museums, or in dark cases of private individuals, 
the world lose one of the fountain-heads of study, for grace, beauty, 
and high poetical conception. The finer and larger vases, painted 
perhaps by men of greater ability than the common class of decorators, 
being rare from the difficulty of manufacture, and still more difficult 
to paint and embellish, were for a length of time in such great request 
in ancient Rome and Naples, that as much as 2000/. has been paid 
for one only; and that price was very often obtained for the larger 
ones. 

The ancient Romans were passionately fond of their poets. They 
used to indulge of an evening in hearing recited parts of poems, 
which furnished conversation. This feeling prepared the patricians 
to estimate the poetical treatment of the painted decorations on the 
Etruscan^oses ; and in proportion to the beauty and perfection of the 
executive department, so wffs the estimate of the object established. 
Much more could be said upon this interesting subject, but 1 shall 
conclude this division of the inquiry into the picturesque of remote 
ages, and terminate by observing, that I hope while taste is cultivated 
in our country, there will never be wanting generous champions to 
uphold and 4 )roclaim the extraordinary merits of the Greeks. 

We owJ to them all the best taste of the day. Tliey continue to 
furnish us with models for our most elegant cabinet omtomcntal 
vases. All the elegant^ alabaster vases, and even numbers of tlio 
common vessels in daily use; every carving, every fret-work ; all 
the elegant volutos and tendril scroll foliage ; all the serpentine 
flowing lines of *ivy and vine branches or leaves; garlands of olive 
branches, the beautiful honeysuckle oimament, varied in fifty dif- 
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fercnt manners, with many other elegancies that might perhaps 
weary by the detail, could be added. I hope in putting together 
these otherwise scattered pieces of information, that this essay may 
prove interesting to mnmr; and it is to ai'tists, my brother labourers 
in the Divine Art, that I address these pages, as well as to the w^rld 
of taste in general. Could our artists be invited and persuaded to 
study these relics as Canova and Flaxman did, I fcel^^rsuaded they 
would derive incredible benefit. If to these eminenr^ylptors I add 
HafTaellc, who become inspired on studying the lore of riches found 
on Etruscan vases, I add a name all would follow and all wish to 
follow. Let them dip deep into the some pure fountaiii, and then 
hope may be alive to expect English Raffaell^s, provided they will 
make philosophy their giiide. Without philosophy Raffaelle would 
liavc been but an imitator. Fhifbsophy made the Greeks what they 
were in all the distinguished walks of man. Let us copy such fino 
models. The present German School of Art is going bock to study 
the caiiicst models of German and Italian Art. They have mistaken 
tlie road. They cannot avoid plagiaristic resemblances. How¬ 
ever, their rneth^ of going to their own first flowing fountains has 
caused a considerable advance, which none of us can compete witli. 
If all the royal powers of Europe possessed an elevated view of art, 
as Leo the Tenth and Julian the Second evinced, the Ferdinands of 
Spain, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and other noble characters, 
we should not find the public taste debased into regarding tho 
highest perfection of Am to consist in tlie daubing of canvass with 
the portraits of figured silks and quilted petticoats I 0 tempora ! 
0 mores! 
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THE SWOED OP ZUNIGA. 

*A LEGEND OF LOWEE HUNGAKT. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CASTLE. 

I 

In all the wide province of Lower Hungary, no fairer valley is to he 
found than that known os the Qranthal, which derives its name from 
the river Gran, one of the tributaries of the mighty Danube. Taking 
its rise in the Carpathian chain, the Gran flows southwards, watering 
on its way a district of which the picturesque beauty enchants every 
beholder. The mountains that bound its valley on cither side, 
during nearly the whole of the river’s course, although not sufficiently 
lofty to give a severo character to the landscape, are abundantly so to 
convey the idea of peaceful seclusion. There is nothing norro^Nr or 
cramped in the aspect of the scenery; on the contrary, the plain 
spreads out broad and spacious, varied by hill and forest, enriched 
with verdant pastures and productive corn>flclds, tlirough which tlio 
bright waters of the Gran flow cheerily on in manifold and fantastic 
windings. 

On a rising ground, about midway tlirough this valley, there may 
may be seen at the present day the remains of the old castle of Re- 
vistyei, its shattered walls and crumbling battlements still frowning, 
mementos of wars and usages long gone by, over the blooming 
country that surrounds it. During the prolonged peace that tlic 
district in question has enjoyed, and now that for many generations 
no sword has been drawn in enmity in that tranquil and happy valley, 
Kevistyci, like other fortresses of its class, has been allowed to crumble 
into ruin^ Far different was its condition in those troublous days 
when Hungary was cncciDpassed and pressed on all sides by the 
fierce Ottoman, the eastern wolf that was ever striving with claws and 
tcetli to overcome the valiant resistance offered him by the weakened 
but unconquered Hungarians. 

It was soon after the middle of the 17th century, a period when 
the Turks ^ere masters of a large portion of Himgary, and towards 
the close (Jf a warm spring day, that three men were assembled out¬ 
side the gates of the ancient fortress of Reviatyei. The elder of the 
three, a weather-beaten, old officer, belonged to the garrison of the 
castle; as did also one of his companions, a young man some fivc-ond- 
twenty years of age. The third of the persons composing the group 
was a fair-haired' and handsome youth of a noble family in Germany, 
who had lately come to Hungary and taken service with the Burgravo 
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of Schemnite. Despatched with letters from his lord to the Count of 
Rovistyci, he had reached the castle dm*ing a temporoiy absence of 
its owner, whose hourly-expected return he was now impatiently 
awaiting. 

“ I trust,” said the young German, whose name was Oswald, to,one 
of the two officers who bore him company; I trust that the Count 
will speedily be here. When the noble Burgravc sei^ mo on this 
mission, he bode me use haste, and that I sho^d bea^im the answer 
by to-morrow’s mom.” * 

“ Do you fear, then, to ride by night ? ” asked the younger of his 
companions with a slight smile. • 

“ Not so,” returned the messenger, quickly but I would fain bo 
punctual in my service.” 

“ *Tis well,” said Stephan, th# older of the officers, and who was 
one of the Count’s most trusted lieutenants. “ The moon shines bright, 
and the distance is short. If you start after the evening meal, you 
may still be at your journey’s end when the first sunbeams gild the 
mountains. As to the Count’s return, you may reckon on it. lie 
promised to be back within three days; this is the third of his ab¬ 
sence, and his word is sacred for small things as for great Bo under 
no uneasiness, but make the most of your time, you who are a stranger 
in the land, and gaze your fill at the pleasant scenes around you- 
Trust me, for many a long day you will remember with pleasure the 
smiling valley of the Gran.” 

Tlic German looked out upon the beautiful and varied landscape 
by which he was surrounded, and his two companions, whose eyes 
at first mechanically followed the direction of liis, soon gave them¬ 
selves up to the never-diminishing fascination whicli fine scenery 
possesses. Silent and pensive they sufiered their glances to roam 
along the windings of the stream, and so great is the charm of tiiat 
valley, that even the old warrior, who had been bom and passed half 
his life in it, felt his heart soften and his eyes grow moist with plea¬ 
sure as he gazed at the well-known but ever cliarming scenery. 

“ 1 have wandered through most parts of Hungary,” cried the 
young oillcer at last, “ but nowhere have I seen so delicious a spot. 
I would wish to die here, for surely it must be pleasant Mng amid 
such heavenly scenes and under so flowery a sward.” * 

Or on it, you had better have said,” rfplicd Stei)han. A soldier 
can scai’cc reckon upon burial. He should be well content if it be 
granted him to die with his feet on his native soil, and fighting for a 
fair cause. And truly ’tis for a fair cause we fight, whetlier it be for 
our country or for our noble lady.” 

“ 'VVIio and whence is your lady ?” asked Oswald; “and how comes 
she to be the cause of strife ?” 

“Have you not heard the tale?” cried the young officer. “It is 
easy to see that you have not been long in IJungary. Our lady, you 
must know, is the sister of Ilassan, the Turkish Pacha who com¬ 
mands the frontier fortress of Lewenz. When* first she accom¬ 
panied him thither, and although no man hod ever sficn her unveiled, 
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the report of Iicr wonderful beauty spread through the whole country, 
even os a rose concealed amidst brambles perfumes fhe surrounding 
air with its surpassing fragrance. Amongst others, Count Itcvistyci 
heard of its fame, but thought little of it; for our Hungarian maidens 
are«fair to look upon, and wo need not to seek for beauty amongst the 
daughters of the accursed infidel. It so chanced, however, that an 
old retainer^of the licvistycis was taken pnsoner by Hassau, and, 
although a Jar§e ransom was offered for him, the Turk, id order to 
VC3C the Count, whom he saw was desirous of his follower's release, 
obstinately refused to give him up. This came to the eai's of 2^1* 
mira, Ilassan’s lovely sister, and she besought lier brother to make 
her a gift of the prisoher. He did so j for the affection he bore his 
sister was so great, that he could refuse licr nothing. She had the 
captive brought before her, and questioned him concerning the Lord 
of Bevistyci; but, strange to say, the Count’s deeds of chivali'y and 
anns were already known to her. She related them, and the prisoner 
had only to confirm their tnith. She then set him at liberty : he re* 
turned to the castle, and told tlie Count all that occurred to liim.” 

Greatly surpn^d and touched on learning the interest the beau¬ 
tiful Turk had shown in his actions, the Count pondered on the means 
of getting to sight and speech of her. At lost he hit upon a plan. 
Hassan had got together from the adjacent country several hundred , 
labourers to work at tlie fortifications of Lewenz. Tiie Count dis¬ 
guised himself as one of them, and by this means was enabled to enter 
the town. How he managed to sco. Zclmira and speak with her, I 
know not; but see her he did, ’wooed her, and won her, and she 
agreed to fly with liim from her brother’s power. A peasant woman 
who was amongst the labourers at Lewenz brought orders for two 
men, with led horses, to conceal themselves on a given evening in the 
ncighboiu'bood of that town, and at midnight the Count joined them, 
bringing with him Zelmiro, disguised in the coarse garb of a peasant 
girl. They sprang upon their horses, and reached the cnstlc in 
safety.” 

** Two months have elapsed since then, and the infidel sister of 
Hassan has become tlic Christian wife of Revistyei’s lord. She was 
baptised by the name of Rosa, but her husband loves best to call her 
by her fdfmor one of Zclmira,” 

** And is she really so beauteous a dome as report declared her to 
be?” inquired Oswald, when the young ofRcer concluded his nar¬ 
rative. 

“ Truly is she,” was the repl^r. Do you see yonder moon lifting 
its bright disc above the dark pine wood ? Its rays silver the moun¬ 
tain tops a^id fill tlie whole valley ; the river seems to flow more joy¬ 
ously in i(s light, and even tlic grey walls of our old costlc appear to 
grow younger under its mild induonce. Even so do all things Idbk 
brighter and gladder w^en Zelmira appears.” 

And Hassan has not attacked the castle ?” asked Oswald, inter¬ 
rupting the young officer’s rhapsody. 

“ Not yet,” rfiid Stephan; but doubt not that cre long he will 
seek to revenge himself and to recover bis sister.” 
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“Let him come]** cried the impetuous young soldier; “lethim 
come! One nerer fights better than iu defence of beauty." 

“ There is little to fear," said his comrade. “With the sword of 
Zuniga in his good right hand the Count is certain of victory." 

“ The 8woi*d of Zuniga," repeated the Gorman; “ what may that 
be?" ^ . • 

“ There is a long story concerning it," replied Stepha^ “ which at 
some othdir moment I may perhaps have leisure to tell and you to 
listen to. But now, time is wanting; for 1 hear thef Count ap¬ 
proaching." 

As he uttered these words, the clatter of horses* feet upon tl;p road 
leading up to the castle became audible, and pvescntly the Count of 
Revistyei, followed by a small party of men-at-arms, gtdloped up to the 
gate, at the same moment that Zclmira issued from her apartment and 
advanced in joyful haste to meet her husband. Bevistyei sprang from 
his horse and clasped her to his breast; his three days* absence had 
seemed three centuries to his impatient love ; but his'friends and re¬ 
tainers now crowded round to welcome him, and his blushing bride 
extricated herself from his embrace. The Count had a kind word for 
every one, and presently, when the first greetings were over, Stephan 
presented to him the Burgrave’s envoy. While Revistyei was read¬ 
ing the letter which the young German presented to him, the latter 
* had abundant leisnro to admire the wonderful beauty of Zelmira, 
whose eyes were fixed upon Jier husband with an expression of joy 
and confiding love tliat lent a fresh charm to her enchanting coun¬ 
tenance. Nature seemed to have taxed her utmost skill to produce 
in the Countess that most admirable of her works—a perfectly lovely 
woman. 

“ I have ah’cady,” said Revistyei, after reading the letter, “ written 
to the Burgrave with the information for which he asks me. It is 
therefore needless for you to hurry bock, Sir Envoy, and it would 
look neither liospitable of me, nor friendly of you, if you were to 
leave the castle at this late hour. To-night, you must abide within 
my walls. By daybi*cak, if you wish it, you can journey hcnce.*^ 

And after speaking a few words to Stephan, the Count withdrew 
with his lady to her apartments. 

“ For to-night, at least, boys," cried old Stephan, when Ids lord had 
disappeared, “ we will be jovial and happy, come wliat may to-morrow. 
And you," added he- to the German, “ ^all give us proof whether 
your countiymen be such valiant flagon-emptiers os repoit describes 
them." 

Presently, tables were spread in front of the castle, casks rolled out 
of the cellar, and fires lighted, at which a copious supppr was pre¬ 
pared ; mirth and merriment, feasting and carousing, weretthe order 
of the night. Dancing and music succeeded in their turn, and the 
wild melody of the national airs rang through the soft moonlight 
atmosphere, while here and there a group hiight be seen listening 
attentively to old tales of the Turkish wars and o^ feats of Magyar 
valour, related to them by some scarred and grey-haived veteran. The 
stars were growing dim, and the eastern sky was lighting up, before 
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the lost of the revellers, whose noise and numbers had been, however, 
for some time diminishing, finally departed; and, as is the case after 
most human pleasures, nought remained but the ashes of the extin¬ 
guished festival iircs, to announce to the passer-by that men had there 
beep gathered together in rejoicing. 


CHAPTEK n. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

H 

It was mid-day when^Bevistyei, standing on the balcony of his castle, 
received Oswald’s adieus. 

“ Tell the Burgrave,” said he, “ tiiat he may do the Countess and 
myself an exceeding great pleasure, if he be so minded, by honouring 
this poor house with his presence. For yourself, my young friend, 
you will not refuse the trifling gift which I now offer you. In these 
unsettled times a man’s life may depend each day on the quality of his 
weapons, and these you will And excellent.” 

^ saying, the Count presented Ixis departing guest with a pair of 
Turkish pistols, of rare workmanship and richly inlaid with silver. 

“ They were the arms of a brave man,” continued Revistyei; “ the 
much-dreaded Aclimct Aga wore them at liis girdle till the day that 
he fell beneath my sword. The last shot which he fired with them 
was aimed at me, but it scarce grazed the skin, and at the same mo¬ 
ment my blade pierced his heart.” 

After expressing in fitting terms his thanks and his farewell, the 
gratified envoy was about to depart, when an officer approached the 
Count, and informed him that a Turk from the fortress of Lcwciiz 
demanded an audience. Revistyei gave .ordei’s for his immediate 
admittance, and requested Oswald to delay liis departure a brief space, 
in case the Turk should say aught worthy of being communicated to 
the Burgrave. The next instant the folding-doors of the apartment 
were thrown open, and a toll figure entered. 

The broad shoulders, short neck, bushy black beard, and deeply- 
marked features of the new comer, caused him to be immediately re¬ 
cognised, vy the majority of those present, as Moktar, one of the 
Turkish commanders at t^wenz. With an air of bold defiance he 
approached Revistyei. 

“ Sir Count,” said he, “ Hassan, Facha of Lewenz, sends me to thee, 
the unbelieving lord of Revistyei. By fraud and cunning hast thou 
stolen away his sister, and he has resolved to punish thee for the deed 
with his ovfn hand. Although thou art no bettor than a common 
thief, he irill condescend to meet thee in fair and open field, and in 
eight days will repair hither to fight thee. Zelmira is to be the prize 
of the conqueror. As tjie Horse in the desert thirsteth for the cool 
fountain, and his rider for the shade of the palm trees, so doth Hassan 
crave after the day of battle. His blade, which bus so often drunk the 
blood of unbeliev ers, shall be dyed a yet deeper red in thine.” 

The brow of Revistyei grew dark, and his eyes flashed lightning, 
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• at this insolent speech, but he restrained his wrath, and his reply was 
calm though stem. 

“ Tell thy chief,’* smd he, ** that in eight days 1 shall expHect him. 
Though his blade be red with Christian blood, my sword Zuniga shall 
not flinch from crossing it. It was true to my ancestors, and will flot 
fail me. Thou hast thy answer. Begone 1” 

And you,” continued the valiant Count, turning to^OsWald, " tell 
the Burgrave that 1 now beseech him earnestly to corner this same 
week to my castle, and act as lunpire in the approaching combat.” 

Moktor cost a glance of scorn and defiance at Bevistyei; C^ald 
bowed low, and respectfully pressed the hand which the ^imt onered 
to him, and then the two envoys descended the stairs, side by side, 
but stern and silent. As they w|^ro getting to horse in the castle 
yard, Zelmira came out of the chapel. 

“ Moktar !” cried she, “ how fares my brother ?” 

“ In eight days he is to fight with your husband, and on your ac¬ 
count,” replied the Turk, sullenly, as he tiurew himself into the saddle, 
and, without vouchsafing another word, dashed through the gateway. 

“ Victory will be for the noble Count I ” cried Oswald, spurring 
his steed, and following the Moslem out of the court. But the word 
of consolation was unheard by Zelmira, who was already hanging 
Tound her husband’s neck. 

“ You are to fight with Hassan ? ” she cried: “ with my brother ? ” 

“ Either that, or resign you,” replied Bevistyei, tenderly. “ You 
see that the combat is xmavoidable.” 

“ O God! ” exclaimed Zelmira, “ and if you perish! My brother 
is a skilled and hardy warrior.” 

“ Have no fear,” replied the Count. “ Many a worse danger have 
I passed in safety.” 

“ If you fall, I will not survive you,” cried Zelmira, in accents of 
resolute decision.” 

“ I shall not fall,” said Bevistyei. “ The good sword Zuniga is a 
sure safeguard.” 

“What sword is that, in which you thus confide?” asked the 
Countess. “ Show it to me, and explain your reasons for such re¬ 
liance on its power.” ^ • 

Bevistyei passed an arm round the slend^ waist of his tearful wife, 
and led her away in the direction of the casue armou^. 

Meanwhile Moktar had returned to Lewenz, and, after reporting to 
Hassan the acceptance of his challenge, had again left his presence. 
The Pacha remained alone with Ibrahim the Bencgadc. 

“ My lord,” said the latter, “ you arc lost, if you figh^^with this 
Bevistyei; it is in vain to strive against his sword Zuniga.» I have 
often heard speak of that famous weapon, when I dwelt among the 
Christians, before the light of the Koran had shone upon me.” 

“ What virtue then resides in this sword,” cried Hassan, proudly, 

“ that my practised arm and keen scimitar may not withstand ?” 

** Let my loi*d listen,” replied Ibrahim, ** to the history of that 
marvellous blade. When the great Soliman, after the fight of Mo- 
hacs, threatened Germany with his invincible legions, all the warriors 
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of Ciiristca<lom collected together to resist liis farther progress, and 
amongst them was a certain Spaniard, by name Alonzo de Zaniga. 
This Spaniard contracted a close friendship with a Hungarian noble, 
Andox Bevistyei, the ancestor of thy foe. When the campaign was 
brought to an end, and the Spanish troops were summoned away by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Zuniga sought out Revistyei, and 
spoke to hftn : — , 

« * We ffhall probably,’ said he, ' never meet again in this life, and 
when we die, no one will remember our friendship, which is never¬ 
theless as firm and as true a thing as any in the world. Give me 
then'a token which^may pass from father to son, and be useful to 
each who possesses it; and I will give you a like pledge. In that 
manner the memory of our friendship will be carried down to tlie 
remotest generations, and be held sacred by our descendants.’ 

“ Thereupon Revistyei drew from his breast a ring, which ho 
always carried suspended round his neck by a triple chain of gold, 
and gave it to Zuniga. 

“ ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ is the ring of Fidelity: whoever possesses it 
is certain that his ladye-lovc will never break her faith, but be true 
to him to her dying hour. Take it, dear fi'iend, and may it evermore 
rest upon the heart of a Zuniga.’ 

** Then tlie S]>aniard produced a Moorish sabre, and buckled it 
round bis friend’s waist. 

“ * Tins weapon,’ lie said, ‘ was wrested from an Arab emir by 
one of my forefathers. On the blade is an inscription signifying that 
whoever wields it to defend 6r avenge what he loves best in the 
world is certain to slay his opponent. Let it go down ns an licir- 
loom in the family of Revistyei, and be used by its possessor to guard 
what his heart holds dearest’ 

“ * As you have said, so shall it be,’ replied Andox Revistyei, 
* and from this day forward shall the sword be known by the name 
of Zuniga.' 

** The friends embraced each other, and then rode forth, one cast 
and the other west. The Revistyeis have kept their word, and many 
a foe has bit the dtnst before the good blade of Zuniga* And sucli, 
alas I my lord, will inevitably be your fate.” 

Hassan paced uneasily up and down the apartment; pride and the 
love of life waging a fierce contest in his breast Repressing a ma¬ 
licious smile, Ibrahim resumed: 

“ One consolation remains,” said he, “ to the man who exposes 
himself to the blows of this unerring sword. Although his own 
death is imavoidable, there is a chance of his mortally wounding his 
antagon^t The sword slays those opposed to it, but does not ensure 
the safety of its bearer.” 

‘‘Wretched scoffer!” fiercely interrupted Ilassan ; “since you 
know no safeguard against this infernal weapon, why cripple my 
courage by such talcs ?” 

Ibrahim shrui¥k back, abashed at the anger of his chief, and re¬ 
mained for a while plunged in refiection. 

“ There is one way,” he said at last, “ and only one, of extricating 
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jour life and hononr from this peril. I will venture in disguise to 
the castle of Revistyei, and watch mj opportunity to poison your 
foe. In eight days, when you present yourself to do him battle* he 
will be dead.” 


“ So be it, then,” said Hassan; but hasten.'’ • 

“ I risk much in this undertaking,” said Ibrahim; ‘*and my reward 
should be proportionably great.” 

“ Name^t yourself,” replied the Pacha. ^ 

“ The half of your treasure, and your sister s hand,” said Ibrahim, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 


Both shall be yours,” answered Hassan. “ But hasten.” • 
Ibrahim folded his hands on his breast in tokhn of obedience, and 
left the room. The Pacha gazed scornfully after him. 

** Presumptuous fool!” said he, Half alou^ ^‘thinkest thou to mingle 
the filthy puddle that flows in thy renegade veins with the blood of 
Hassan? My gold I might give thee ; but Zelmira, never! Let 
thy work be done, and thou diest the death.” 


CHAPTER in. 

THE COMBAT. 

And did you yourself see him swallow the poison?” said the 
Pacha to Ibrahim, as the latter was assisting him to arm, on the 
morning of the day appointed for the combat. 

“ I did, my lord,” replied the renegade, “ with my own eyes did I 
see it; and rest assured that when you arrive beneatli the battlements 
of Revistyei, it will be to witness your enemy's funeral, and listen to 
the wailings of his retainers. Amidst the general grief and con¬ 
fusion, it will be easy to storm the fort and carry off your sister.” 

Fully convinced and rendered confident by these assurances, Hassan 
mounted his steed, and, followed by a strong squadron of picked men, 
ascended the banks of the Gran. The river came rushing and mur¬ 
muring to meet him, but the snow on the higher peaks of the Car¬ 
pathians was fast melting, and its waters were swollen and discoloured. 

“ Soon,” thought Hassan, as he rode along, “ shall this strong cur¬ 
rent bear down mth it the fragments of that proud castle of ^hich the 
lofty battlements arc now reflected in its waves.” 

“ The tears of Revistyei’s retainers have troubled the waters,” said 
the renegade, guessing at the thoughts of his chief, and chiming in 
with them accordingly. “ Yonder mists that brood upon tho moun¬ 
tain top betoken the sadness of the Christian. There will they 
remain till Hassan's victorious hand plants the glittering orient upon 
the pinnacles of his enemy's fortress.” 

Thus discoursing; and in full persuasion of the success of their 
enterprise, they arrived opposite to the castle pf Revistyei, which was 
on the farther side of the river. On the bridge over the latter, a 
small party of Hungarian horsemen were halted. • 

“Can yonder fools be thinking to oppose our progfessi'" said Hid 
Pacha, contemptuously. 


II 3 
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^^They come doubtless to treat for the surrender of tbe fort,” an¬ 
swered the smooth-tongued renegade. 

" Ask them what they want,” said Hassan to one of his officers. 
‘<If they choose to deliver up my sister, and burn down their robbers’ 
nes^, they may depart without opposition, and take with them the 
body of their chief and whatever else belongs to them.” 

The Turk pushed his horse in the direction of the enemy, and as 
ho did so, two df the latter advanced to meet him. At the home time 
the little troop opened its ranks, and the Burgrave of Schemnitz, 
splendidly armed and mounted, appeared in the midst of the horse¬ 
men. «Tbe Turk returned to Hassan, accompanied by the two Hun¬ 
garians, one of whonf immediately addressed the Pacha. 

“ Tlie Burgrave,” said he, “ out of friendship for our lord the Count 
of Rcvistyci, will make the necessary arrangements for the combat, in 
concert with such one of your officers as you may please to appoint. 
‘When all is in readiness, the Count wiU come forth to the fight. 
Your countenance is hateful to him; and he has no wish to see it till 
he can strike at it.” 

The Poclia cast a keen stern glance at the renegade, who, although 
evidently startled and agitated, speedily recovered himself. 

‘‘Is the Count well?” said he to the Hungarian. “My Lord 
Pacha will willingly grant him time, should he be in any way indis-, 
posed.” 

“ He needs it not,” replied the other. “ He is well, and eager for 
the fight.” Whilst the two Christians, with Moktar and a small party 
of Turks, returned to the Burgrave, who began to mark out the ground 
and make the needful preparations for the combat, Hasson turned 
to Ibrahim, mistrust, doubt, anxiety, and ill-suppressed fury depicted 
on his doi'k countenance. 

“ If thou hast deceived me,” said he, from between his set teeth, 
“ and if he lives to ride out to the combat, rest assured that the first 
flash of Zuniga’s sword shall be the signal of thy-death. 1 know thy 
ambitious dreams, and that, in the hope of succeeding me, thou wouldst 
gladly behold my fail. Therefore hast thou brought me into this 
strait. But beware! ibr the pit thou hast dug for me shall receive 
us both.” 

And hb clutched Ibrahim’s arm with an iron gripe, as though fear¬ 
ful of his escape. « 

“11c cannot live, my lord,” replied the terrified renegade; “it is 
not possible. I myself administered to him a deadly drug.” 

Meanwhile the place for the duel was marked out. There were no 
lists or barriers erected, the breadth and length of the ground being 
merely indicated by four little groups of Turks and Ilungarians, sta¬ 
tioned at the four corners. It was further agreed that the two com¬ 
batants should neither see nor speak to each other before engaging, 
but that Revistyei should ride over the bridge and at once attack 
Hassan. Sword and dagger were the only weapons to be used. 

When all wasYeady, the Burgrave took up the station appointed to 
liim as umpire.* Three shots, fired by his order, served as a signal that 
all was in readiness, and, at the sound, the castle gates opened, and 
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a gallant train of horsemen issued forth. Hassan and the renegade 
strained their eyes to distinguish who it was that rode at their head. 
By the coal-black charger that paced proudly along, champing the bit 
and spotting his jetty coat with flakes of foam, by the snow-white 
plume that nodded on his steel cap, and the colours of his ancient 
house displayed upon his breast, they recognised Bevistyei. The 
sword of ^uniga glittered in his grasp as his horse’s hoofs thundered 
across the bridge. * • 

“ *Tis he,” exclaimed Hassan, rage choking his voice. “ Die, dog ! ” 
he added, as he diove his keen dagger into the heart of the pale traitor 
who rode trembling beside him, and then, with the courage of despair, 
ho set spurs to bis steed, and galloped forward to encounter Revistyei. 

Scarcely had their swords clashed together when that of the Turk 
was shivered to the hilt. With Certain death before his eyes, Hassan 
still thought of revenge, and plucking from its sheath the dagger that 
yet reeked with the blood of his betrayer, he hurled it with almost 
superhuman force at his opponent. The blow took effect, the Count 
dropped his sword and fell from his horse, which galloped riderless 
across the plain. 

With a shout of exultation, Hassan sprang &om his steed, and 
snatching up the much-dreaded sword, hastened to the fallen man, to 
> feed his hatred with the expiring agonies of his foe. But as he 
bent over the prostrate form, what features met his view! Far dif¬ 
ferent were they to the detested Revistyei, and, alas! far better known. 
The liead-picce had fallen off; the false beard had become displaced: 
the lovely though pallid countenance, the beauteous eyes, now fast 
glazing in death, were those of Zelmira. 

For one moment Hassan stood gazingvacantly on her face, seeming 
scarce to undci'stand what had occurred; then the whole extent of 
his crime and misfortune appeared to flash upon and overpower Iiira. 
He turned the sword of Zuniga against himself, and fell lifeless beside 
the body of his beloved sister. 

Almost at the same instant a funeral train was seen issuing slowly 
fi-om the open gates of the castle. It was bearing the Count of Re¬ 
vistyei to the tomb of his ancestors- As though awed by the solemnity 
of the scene and the mournful tragedy they had witnessed, ^'urks and 
Christians took up their dead and separated in peace. 

To tliis day there is no more popular tradition among the peasants 
of the Granthal, than that of the beautiful Zelmira and the lost Count 
of Revistyei. 


Jl 4 
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THE DAWN O’ERCAST, 

BY BICBABD HOWITT. 


1 . 

Too radidnt child, those sportings wild, 
Those lilies, roses in thy hair: 

Those tearful drops to £anionds smiled, 
Show earthly life too heavenly fair. 

2 . 

Those lochs so lightly backward thrown —. 

Those severed lips with laughter shrill: 
Thy every happy look and tone, 

All hearts but ours with gladness fill. 


3. 

A Peri, sylph, too purely bright, 

We deem thee, though a form of clay: 

Or seraph, from its homo of light, 

Amongst earth’s humbler flowers astray. 

4, 

A breeze that sports along the lawn ^ 

A flower amongst the flowers art thou : 

Yet all toe glorious is thy dawn, 

And tempest-gloom is gathering now. 

« 5. 

Dm'k clouds assail our hopeful east, 

Dim mists o’er orient prospects chill: 

The lark his matin song has ceased — 

All earth is sad, all heaven is still. 


6 . 

Our sighs Ere sadly breathed apart 
'Pqf cheeks which like the morning glow; 
Axfd vacancy usurps the heart, 

As thou wert gon^.—for thou must go. 
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r. 

For this the tortured bosom aches, 

And praters arise, and e^es are dim: 

From God thou com’st, who gives and takes, •— 
And briefly thou must go to Him. 


CHRONICLES OF « THE tLEET.” 

BY A PKRIPATICIAN. 


No. L 

Tjte unusual announcement of the sale of a prison a short time since 
attracted the attention of many speculators, and among others that of 
u friend of mine fond of employing his time and his money in at¬ 
tempts to ameliorate the condition of the labouring poor. It was a 
notion of his that the building might be converted into a vast lodg¬ 
ing-house for arti;:ans and others of the like class, according to the 
plan described by Eugene Sue in his celebrated romance of the 
“ Wandering Jew.” 

My friend showed me many calculations to prove that his scheme 
might be made not only a source of great benefit to those who might 
have the good fortune to be included within its action, but that it 
would be also a profitable investment of capital on the part of the 
speculator. He talked much of the advantages of co-opci*ation, and 
of the economy which might be practised by a number of families 
living together, with a common kitchen, dining-hall, and sitting- 
room ; arguing, that the same heat which warmed a single apartment 
might be made, by scientific contrivance, to warm a whole house; 
that the artificial light which was necessary for the convenience of 
one person might serve the same purpose for scores of persons; and 
that the same utensils — instancing cookijig utensils as an example — 
wliich at present had to be bought by each individual at his separate 
expense would be sufiScient, by arrangement, for numerous families; 
with many arguments of the like nature. He commented also on the 
saving in respect to provisions, clothes, fuel, and other necessaries 
which would result from the combined efforts of an orgaiHsed commu¬ 
nity of families; and he insisted that the same wagcsiwhich ore 
inadequate to the decent subsistence of a poor family compelled to 
make its purchases at the enhanced price of retail dealing, would be 
sufficient to procure comforts, and even luxuries, by the joining toge¬ 
ther of their separate means, and by purchasing^t wholesale prices 
in the cheapest markets. Nor was he less earnest jn dwelling on the 
many mor^ advantages which would result in such an economic 
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community. lie spoke of the good effect of providing for the labour¬ 
ing man a comfortable home where ho could enjoy society, so neces¬ 
sary to the gregarious longings of his nature, without being obliged 
to seek it at tJie public-house — the only place of reunion which the 
poor possess — in which social intercourse is made the stepping-stono 
to dissipation. 

My friend grew so worm in his advocacy of his favourite,principle 
of co-oper^-tionV’ that he insisted on taking me down to the place, to 
prove to me by ocular inspection the adaptability of the building for 
the purpose which be described. I confess I was by no means in¬ 
clined agree with him in opinion in this instance; thinking that 
the painful associations attached to a prison, although only a prison 
for debt, could not fail to have a prejudicial moral effect on the minds 
of tliosc who, he proposed, should ihhabit it. But he was so urgent 
in his desire that I should accompany him, that I consented, and we 
set out on our walk from the West End towards the City. 

The circumstance of the possible demolition of the Fleet Prison 
naturally brought on the subject of the purpose for which it had l)ccn 
used; and we admired the changes and improvements which had 
taken place within the last few years in our social and political insti¬ 
tutions ; and my friend indulged in many fanciful speculations as to 
the probable condition of society in a century to come, lie rapidly 
ran over the events of the last sixty or seventy years. ‘‘ To begin at 
no earlier period,” he observed, “ than the French Revolution : how 
vast and extraordinary have been the political events even in our own 
time ! Two great revolutions in France; the capital of Austria twice 
occupied by the victorious troops of a soldier of fortune, and saved 
from dismemberment only by the propitiatory sacrifice of the daughter 
of a line of kings; Prussia twice conquered ; Russia invaded, and her 
cn])ital burnt to save it from the occupation of the enemy; Paris, the 
city of warriors, twice taken; Portugal, Belgium, Greece, and tlie 
whole of South America, revolutionised ; Spain revolutionised lialf a 
dozen times. To come nearer home : our own country,” he continued, 
may be said to have undergone two revolutions witliin the lost six¬ 
teen years : The admission of the Roman Catholics to parliamentary 
and other rights,—a concession undisguisedly declared by its Conser¬ 
vative proposers to be unavoidable to save the nation from civil war 
and dismemberment; and <,he Reform of Parliament in 1832, than 
which no more remarkable revolution has taken place in history, — 
the triumph of the national will over the hereditary possessors of 
parliamentary power. We are too near to the events,” he said, ** to 
understand fi^ly their extent or their results.” 

“ Do nor forget,” said I, “ the social changes and improvements 
of the last tew years, — steam navigation and railways; and take into 
account also the wonderful diffusion of information which has taken 
place during the last hol^ century, in the multiplication of books, and 
newspapers, and all sorts of cheap publications.” 

is impossil^^” said my friend, with much earnestness, **in con¬ 
sidering all these political and social advances and developements, to 
come to any other conclusion than this,—that society is on the eve of 
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some greater change than has ever occurred on earth. The spreading 
of information among the labouring classes, and the wondenul faci¬ 
lities which exist for the diffusion of knowledge, cannot fail, in a short 
time, to have a prodigious effect on the masses. With the moral 
power of intelligence added to the phjrgical power of numbew, it 
would be idiotic fatuity to suppose that they would consent to exist 
in the” state of wretchedness in which they now are.|^-~then the 
change fnll come, but whether by some means of soefal r^i^nisation 
which we cannot yet clearly see, or by some terrible social and poli¬ 
tical revolution, wilder and more devastating than the world lias ever 
witnessed, is beyond the reach of human wisdom to divine.”# As he 
said tliis, we mund ourselves in the broadvdiy of Farringdon, op¬ 
posite the edifice which was the object of our visit. On the outside 
nothing was visible but a higll wall with revolving spikes at the 
top. The wall, being unbroken by windows or other openings, had a 
gloomy, forbidding appearance ; and the more so, perhaps, from the 
very circumstance of our being conscious that l^yond them was a 
solitude, and that no living creature breathed within their circuit. I 
could not help regarding it as a mighty sepulchre of buried griefs. 
While my friend was measuring its extent with his eye, and revolving 
the means of making it available for the purpose that lie meditated, 1 
felt my tlioughts wandering to the contemplation of the scenes of 
misery which must have taken place within its walls. 

** How many sorrows,” I said, has that sad place been witness to! 
If its silent walls could give to the world the tales of suffering, of 
cruelty, and of crime which have taken place within them, how 
sti'ange, and how interesting, would be their revelations ! ” 

“ The thought that strikes me most powerfully at this moment,” 
said my friend, is the fact that, in a civilised community, such a 
prison should have been allowed to exist. This country has always, 
until lately, treated debt as a criminal offence, to be punished j and — 
strange anomaly in legal codes! — it placed the power of the punish¬ 
ment in the hands of the angered party.” 

“ But the debtor,” said I, wishing to provoke my friend into talk¬ 
ing on a subject which he was fond of discussing, is, prima faciei a 
wrong-doer, inasmuch as he does not pay to his creditor that which 
he owes to him.” 

** You are taking for granted,” said nsy friend, " that the debtor 
really has the money which he owes to his debtor, and that, having it, 
he withholds it; that is not a case of mere indebtment, but a case of 
robbery; and your debtor, in such case, ought to be punished for the 
appropriating to himself lus creditor’s money as for a fi;^ud, which it 
is; but he ought to be punished not gud debtor but bhcat.” 

“ I know,” said I, “ that you are opposed to imprisonment for 
debt.” ^ ^ 

“ How any man with any experience canJbe in favour of it,” said 
he, “ is to me a matter of amazement. What good does it do ? That 
is the first enquiry. I put out of the question the*<|pses of fraudulent 
debtors; I speak only of tliose who are put in prison to pay the 
money which they have not got to pay, and which money — the im- 
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prisoned debtor being debarred from the exercise of profitable 
occupations — it is impossible for liim to obtain; can any thing be 
more absurd ? ” 

I confess,” said I, that it seems a useless practice.” 

** Useless I ” said my friend, with some vivacity; can any thing 
be more cruel than to confine a man in prison for being unfortunate ? 
A creditor actually has the power of confining his debtor in prison for 
life ! He may m&e use of the power which the law gives him as the 
instrument of a mental torture to which the bodily torture of tlie old 
Spanish Inquisition is not to be compared. Horrible as the cruelty of 
tlds lawvis, if it produced the desired eficct something might be gained 
by it. Society might ^sufiTer in its generality, from the pernicious 
effects of the barbarous enactment; but still, if the creditor got his 
money, that would be something. B^it he does not get his money by 
it; and why? Because, as the witnesses, whose evidence is given in 
the Parliamentary Reports, prove, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun¬ 
dred, the man who goes to prison for debt has no money to pay with. 
What, then, is the law good for ? As a punishment ? Is it a compen¬ 
sation to a man who loses his money by the misfortunes of his debtor, 
to put his debtor in gaol ? How does that serve him ? It may 
gratify his revenge ; but is that a passion for Christian laws to foster ? 
Laws are for punishment, not for revenge. If the debtor, in accord¬ 
ance with the law of more barbarous times, were to be assigned to 
Ills creditor as his slave, to be punished at discretion witli stripes, 
if he did not work hard enough for liis master, there would be some 
sense in that: — but as it is, imprisonment for debt is profitless 
cruelty,” 

“ You forget,” said I, “ that arrest for debt on mesne process is 
abolished.” 

“ I do not refer to that,” said my friend. “ I am speaking of arrest 
for debt after the proof of the debt has been established by a confes¬ 
sion, or by n verdict. That evil still exists. The public mind still 
requires to be enlightened, and roused to a sense of the mischieis 
which arise from this remaining part of a barbarous system of legisla¬ 
tion. The idea is still prevalent, that an individual requires coercion 
to pay his debts; no idea is more false. It is quite the contrary prin¬ 
ciple that ^revtuls; there is no individual — don’t talk to me of 
exceptions, they only prov^ the rule ; — I say there is not a single 
individual who is not anxious to pay his debts; it is the ruling 
principle of evciy human being, whether in a savage or civilised state. 
In the very prisons where debtors are confined, the greatest reproach 
that can be incurred is not to pay your debts when you arc able. But 
society still ^continues to act as if the contrary principle prevailed. 
The misfo^une, from unforeseen losses, of not being able to pay your 
debts, and the rascality of not paying them when you can, are still 
confounded together, and.every debtor is regarded as a criminal.” 

“ Perhaps,” said T, “ it is because the greatest of crimes in this 
country is poverty.^ 

While my friend was expatiating on a subject on which he felt 
warmly, and on which I was glad sometimes to excite him to talk, 
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because he was master of the subject, and often gave expression to 
forcible ideas and novel combinations of thought, I hod observed an 
old man, of peculiar appearance, pacing backwards and forwards on 
the pavement before the building. Ho took “short turns,” os the 
sailors call them, os if he had been used to walk the deck of a Aip; 
but there was nothing nautical in his air, and I thought lie did not 
use his Jlegs like a sailor — he rather shuffled than walked $ and I 
missed that characteristic bearing of a man. accustomod to balance 
himself in lus walk, to counteract the heaving motion of a vessel un¬ 
dulated by the waves. I pointed him out to my. friend, for I am fond 
of studying character, and wo remained lookyig at him foiT a brief 
space, both of us wondering what could be the reason of his remark¬ 
able movement in the open street. On examining him more closely, 
I perceived that he was for advanced in years, and that his face pre¬ 
sented the most extraordinary ramidcation of wrinkles 1 had ever 
beheld. He was dressed in a fashion long since obsolete. On his 
])ack he wore a brown coat with long broad tails, reaching nearly to 
the ground, and which I ascertained, on dose inspection (which did 
not seem to offend liim), to be held together by innumerable patches 
and darnings with threads of all sorts of colours. Ills waistcoat was 
of a dark colour with red stripes, and to all appearance as old as his 
coat. I thought at first that those indispensable parts of Ids dress 
which provided for the middle regions of the person, and wlucli reached 
no farther than the knees, had been cut out from one of those coun* 
torpanes called patchwork ; but they proved to be an original pair of* 
knec'brccches, which had been so frequently mended with bits of odd 
cloth of divers sorts and colours that they had become a veritable 
curiosity. I remarked especially that the knees shone with the ac¬ 
cumulated grease of generations. A pair of grey worsted stockings 
and thick sliocs, with buckles, formed the rest of his apparel, and a 
strange sort of cap of a hairy, leathery look completed the singularity 
of his appearance. 

It seems that our outward examination of the walls of the prison, 
and our continued stay at the same spot, had attracted the old man’s 
attention ; for he began an abrupt conversation on the subject which 
seemed to occupy his thoughts, as it did our own. For time it 
was rather a succession of brief observations than a conversation 
thrown in by a few words at a time, as the course of his walk back¬ 
wards and forwards brought him sufficiently close to bo heard. His 
first intimation of sympathy with us was by a shako of the head. He 
looked at the building, and then looked at us, and shook his head in 
a sharp abrupt way: I forgot to say that he wore a wig,^which, from 
the chai*actcr of the parts that were visible, seem to hn^e been in¬ 
geniously contrived from the materials of an old door>mat. In a 
short time the feelings which were intimated by expressive slijtkos of 
the head found expression in words; but more as if the old man was 
speaking to himself aloud than holding colloquy with others. 

“ Going to be pulled down,” he said, and turncd*f^ay. . . • 

“ Time it was(another turn. . . .) 

“ ■Well! that I should live to see it!” (back again). . • • 
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** Oh! the villanies of that place ! ** 

He continued his broken etclamations, giving utterance to his 
thoughts in unconnected sentences as he approached^ and discontinu¬ 
ing as he changed his walk and turned his back to us; 

“ if all was known 
“ Starved and rotted I . 

“ The wrelchedness 
“ The crimes I . 

“ The cruelty 1 . 

“ Oppressions I ■ * . . . . 

“ Lasers! ”. 

“ Murders 

** Fun too, sometimes! ” • . • 

« Plenty of fun! ” .... 

“ Lots of fun!”.... 

“ Mirth and Misery 1 . 

“ If it was only known 
“ 1 could tell them!”.... 

“ The writing people would be glad of it I ” . . . . 

“ Make their fortunes 
“ No romance — all true 
“ Pve got all the papers 
** I could tell 'em all about it! ” . . . • 

The words wliich the old man flung at ua after tliis fashion excited 
my friend's curiosity, as indeed they did mine, and wc were eager to 
know what he meant by his papers,” and liis exclamation of “ I 
could tell them; ” but first we looked about for some one who could 
tell us something about the old man. We quickly found one, for it 
seemed that he was well known in the neighborhood, as inde^ was 
natural; for the circumstance of a person dressed in the antiquated 
garb of other days, and persevering in pacing up and down before the 
prison —it was on the opposite side of the way — could not foil to 
attract attention and excite enquiry. 

“The poor old man is crazy,” said a benevolent-looking apple- 
woman whose barrow T^as standing near, “ that is, not quite crazy, 
but just a jittle bit cracked; he was confined in the prison over 
there,” pointing with her finger to the frowning walls of the Fleet, 
“ for thirty-seven years.” • 

“ For thirty-seven years! ” exclaimed my friend. 

“ So they say, your honour; but when they moved all the prisoners 
away, the old man was set free, 1 didn't know why; but ever since 
he has walkpd up and down here in the way you see. They do say 
he was a if ch man once. You needn't be afecard of him, gentlemen,” 
observing that we looked towards him in a hesitating manner, “ he's 
very gentle, and quite harmless.” 

Thus encourag^, we approached the old man, who, it seemed, had 
fulfilled the course^of his daily whim or habit, and was proceeding to 
leave the place of his exercise. My friend, who rather piques him¬ 
self on his tact of making acquaintance with strangers, and of “ draw¬ 
ing them out,” os he terms it, accosted him in an easy manner. 
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“ You seem to know that building,” pointing to the Fleet. 

“ I think I ought,” replied the old man. 

“ And why so ? ” asked my friend. 

“I was confined in it for seven-and-thirty years,” said lie. "For 
sevcn-and-thirty years that prison was my home. But it*s not, a 
prison now; they say it is to be pulled down; and right enough to 
do it; it ought to have been pulled down long ago—]ong*ago.” 

" 1 dare say,” said my friend, " that you Jco^d tell a great many 
curious stories of what has passed within those prison walls during 
your long experience ? ” 

“ 1 am old,” said he, " and my memory fails n^e ; and sometlfncs, I 
think,” — and here he stopped, and pressed Ids head between his two 
hands, winch he took from behind his coat-tails for tliat purpose: 
“sometimes I think, God help mel —that my mind wanders a little ; 
but you shall have the papers if you will make a good use of them.” 

" Wliat papers ? ” said I, eagerly. 

“ Wliy, the papers that I told you of: did I not tell you that I had 
the papers that the poor man gave me that died in my arms, in one of 
the rooms of yonder place.” He stopped, as he spoke, and, in turning 
round, threw his arms towards the spot where the Fleet Prison was 
situated, for we had now nearly reached the end of the street, and 
.were about to turn up Holborn Hill. 

" 1 should like very much,” said I, " to see those papers that you 
speak of. Do they relate to events that have taken place in the 
Fleet Prison ? ” 

" To be sure they do,” said he, quickly: what else should they 
relate to ? Didn’t he collect all the stories of all the things that ever 
were done there, and write them down on sheets of paper, and give 
them to me ? ” 

“ Wlio is the person you speak of? ” said I: " some one, I suppose, 
who was confined in the prison with you ? ” 

“ All, I see,” he said, “ I forget; you didn’t know him. He was 
what you call an author; a man that wrote books ; — so of course he 
got into prison — ho was not tlie only one Tve seen there, by many. 
But he’s dead, now, poor fellow. Poor follow !* ah ! he was the man 
to moke you laugh or cry — and both in a breath, so th^t the one 
jostled the other in your throat, and made you choke again I But he’s 
dead now; dead 1—and the prison’s to be piiled down. Well, I’m glad 
of it; it never did any good, and many a heart have 1 seen broken 
in it!” 

“ But the papers ? ” said I, wishing to bring him back to the point 
that most interested me; “ I should like to sec them.” 

“ Are you an author ? ” asked the old man. “ No: I see^you are 
not. Your forcliead ought to be all in wrinkles, and your eye sunk 
and sad. You look too plump,” he said, “ for an author; I know, the 
marks of those poor creatures well; they all Idok as if they were not 
sure of getting a meal on the morrow.” ^ 

“ But the papers ? ” said I. t 

“ Well, well; you shall have them. But you must promise me to 
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print them, and let all the world know what has taken place in that 
horrid place yonder. Come up with me ” 

Jly this time we had reached the door of a mean-looking house in 
a hje-lane leading from llolborn. lie entered; and we followed 
liifK down a long passage, at the end of which was a humble room, 
containing a bed with tables and chairs. The room was well enough, 
and had rather an air of comfort about it than otherwise. At one 
end was au ancient chest, which the old man unlocked, and without 
preface or ceremony placed a bundle of papers in my hands, tied up 
with some attempt at regularity, and tolerably well preserved from 
the doit. 

“ I am old,” said the ancient inhabitant of the Fleet; “ and every 
day I find my infirmities coming faster upon me;— and ray mind is 
getting weak. — I have studied tlieahuman face for thirty-seven years 
in a place where every variety of human deception and of human suf¬ 
fering has been daily offered to my view. I like your countcnani^ : 
it is the countenance of an honest man.” (I bowed; but the old man 
made a gesture of impatience, and continued.) All that I ask is, 
that you will print these papers, and make them known to the world,” 
(I promised.) “ They contain records of cve«ts — some of a most 
extraordinary character ^ which the world knows nothing of. It is 
to do good that I would have everybody read llicni,” the old man. 
continued with great earnestness; *^and that these histories of * man’s 
inhumanity to man ’ may make the ricli, and the powerful, and those 
who have the government of society in their hands, blush for the 
cruelties and enormities wliich tlicy have suffered, and still suffer, 
to be committed — under the name of the * law.* ” 

“ If I might offer any assistance to you,” my friend and I said toge¬ 
ther, ** we should be glad to render you more comfortable^. 

“ I have cnougli now for my wants,” said the old man, “ and those 
arc not many now. Keep your money for those who are worse off 
than I am.” 

We called a cab ; and, as my house was the nearest, we got out 
there, being very curious to know the contents of the papers wliich 
had so strangely come to our bands, and which promised to be so 
interesting. Untying the bundle, and taking up the first packet 
whicli offered itself, we found that it was a most romantic history 
under the title of , 

“ THE RUINED MERCHANT.” 


( To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLAGIARISM. 


Tlial'i my Thunder.” ^ Deimia. 


Man is an imitative animal; and, in this sense, Plagiarism is the 
noblest exercise of humanity. Such being the fact, we listen, with 
curiously uplifted eyebrows, to the indignation of critics, when they 
detect any one in the lawful act of stealing ideas. We say lawful act; 
should we not rather say inevitable act ? 

Theft, rightly considered, is the Urst principle of human nature. Is 
this a paradox ? Truth generally is — at first. Theft, wo repeat, is 
the first principle of human existence. Skilful appropriation of that 
which lies at hand: this — this is the primum mobile. 

To the proof: The body lives, and is fed only by the appropriation 
•of animal and vegetable substances, the fit portions of wliich are skil¬ 
fully assimilated. As the body lives, the mind lives; as the body 
feedst the mind feeds. Facts and ideas are the materials constantly as¬ 
similated by the mind. On perpetual theft both mind and body fatten. 

Nevertheless there is a distinction recognised by the moral law (or 
at any rate by the police) between Honest Theft and Dishonest Theft. 
To appropriate the food which as a guest you find on the table is not 
quite the same as to appropriate the food which you, unbidden, find 
in the larder of a neighbour. 

So also there arc two kinds of mental appropriation. In the one 
case it is called Erudition, Information, Imitation: in the other case 
it is called Plagiarism. The law of the land very easily distinguishes 
between honest and dishonest appropriation in the case of material 
goods ; but the laws of literature are too unsettled to afford at present 
the same facility. 

For example : In questions of literary Theft, how are w^to decide 
upon honest and dislionest procedures ? ]f we steal thoughts from 
the ancients, it has been said, the theft is cried up as erudition; if we 
steal them from the moderns, it is cried down as plagiarism. On what 
grounds ? Gentlemen of the jury, on what grounds ? 

While the reader meditates an answer, we will lay before him some 
of the celebrated cases of imitation, appropriation, or plagiarism which 
have distinguished Literature and Art. Observe, liowever,lthat no 
great writer ever grumbles at being robbed. It is only the tribe of 
Dennis who exclaim «that’s my thunder,” at every fancied resemblance 
to their own trash. It is only rejected Magazine writers who are 
afraid lest editors and others should “ steal their ideaa” 

To begin our series of plagiarists with the Greeks, Ve may confess 
that we cannot convict Homer, because we do not happen to possess 
the works of his predecessors. But what a banquet he has been to 
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others! Banquet is the word, 'tis the very one used hy ^schylus, 
who, according to Athenseus, was wont to declare that his tragedies 
were but scraps from Homer’s mighty banquets (rifxaxri tQv '0/i»;pow 
fieyaXiify Beiiryaty). True: there is a “ cut and come again” about real 
poets which admits of inexhaustible theil: ** age cannot wither nor 
plagiarism stale their infinite variety.” It is your sickly creatures of 
two or three ide^ who see ruin in the slightest deprcdatioui Homer 
has fattened many poets. Yet you see he has lost no ounce of his im¬ 
mortal substance. Every thief has been the richer; Homer none the 
poorer. Not to mention the obligations of Sophocles and Euripides, 
let us (filly pause a moment to dwell on those of the ^neid. 

Virgil was a poet, a very great poet, and an immeasurable thief. 
He copies Homer in the conduct, incidents, descriptions, and similes 
of his poem. Every school-boy kn<Jws how copious an Autolycus was 
Virgil, therefore we need enter into no details to establish it. Let us 
only remark, that many of his reputed plagiarisms are merely absurd 
fancies of commentators and critics. Thus the simile in the iEneid, 
(B. n. V. 305-8), 

In segetem vcluti cum flamma furentibus Austris 
Incidit; aut rapidus montano fluminc torrens 
Sternit agros, sternit sata Iseta boumquc labores; 

I 

has ridiculously been declared to be a copy of the one in the Hiad, 
(B. n. V. 455-9), 


As on some mountain, through the lofty grove 
The crackling flames ascend, and blaze above; 
The fires expanding as the winds arise 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the skies. 


Thus Pope: hut as his version is not very accurate, and in a case of 
this kind verbal accuracy is important, we beg to subjoin the original: 


^i;r« irvp itl9ri\ov isirtroy if\ijy 

oCptos iy Kopwpps, SKaSty dl r< 

^ Sr T»y ipxofiiytfy iiwb xoAkoG 

wofufmyiwaa 8t’ aWlpof oipayhy Tkcv. 

< 

Observe that the only point of resemblance is that both use the word ^ 
lire I It seems at first intionceivable that such far-fetched cases as this 
should ever be entertained, much more that they should be repeated. 
Yet wc h|wre a similar instance in the frequent assertion that Byron 
stole th(j opening of his Bride of Abydos from Mignon’s song in Wil¬ 
helm Meister. Gothe wrote: 

I 

Knowst thou the land where the gold oranges bloom ? 

Byron opens wjih: 

Knowst thou the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of all that are known in that cUme? 
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Here the similarity is confined absolutely to tlie words “ Knowst thou 
the land.** On such grounds every poem is a plagiarism. 

To return to Virgif, nobody ever thinks of denying his poetical 
genius, because he stole from Homer. The same may be said of Ovid: 
whose stories bear their Greek parentage written on every feature. 
Catullus is perhaps still more Greek than Ovid; certainly more Greek 
than Roman. Horace liberally availed himself of Alcaeus, and doubt* 
less of as many other poets as lay in his way. Ph*aedn^ is a feeble 
copy of iEsop; everything in him is plagiarised ... except .^sop’s 
genius. Terence, we are told, did little more than adapt the plays of 
Menander; and Lucretius glories in his obligations to the Greeks. 

At the revival of letters it was honourable to pillage the ancients; 
wc will therefore say nothing of the Italian poets. But only reflect 
what a plagiarist was Shakspeare. He stole plots, situations, many 
characters, many speeches, and endless images. Hot one of his stories 
is original. Editors have raked up thousands of his imitations of other 
poets: some of these no doubt arc purely fanciful, many accidental, 
but very many downright plagiarisms. Yet nobody pretends to admire 
Shakspeare the less because he plagiarised. No one laughs the less at 
Moliere because he took whatever he could make use of in Terence, 
Plautus, Lope dc Vega, and the Spanish dramatists generally. Gil 
Bias and the Diablo Boiteux are made up from a number of Spanish 
novels which have long since perished, while the works of Le Sage are 
immortal. Corneille took the plot, characters, and situations of his 
Cid from Guillen dc Castro. Our old dramatists stole all their plots 
and situations from the Spaniards. Our dramatists at the Restoration 
were equal thieves: pillaging France as well as Spain. To express 
the amount of Milton’s plagiarisms would be an endless task. 

Raphael has been guilty of some extraordinary thefts. lie has 
transplanted figures from Massaccio and Fra Bartolomeo with almost 
lineal fidelity. Mossart took the grand music which he gave to the 
Statue in “ Don Juan ” from an opera of Gluck; while his celebrated 
march in II Flauto Magico is an obvious imitation of the one in the 
Alceste, Meyerbeer has transplanted Luther’s Hymn into his Hugue¬ 
nots, as well as an old Huguenot hymn, of«which he has availed 
himself. 

We should never cease, did we attempt enumerating ftll the pla¬ 
giarisms of which poets, painters, and mvsicians have been guilty. 
Let the above suffice. Now, on what grounds are the above-men¬ 
tioned thieves to be acquitted ? Wherein constitutes their innocence ? 
They were Thieves, but they were not Swindlers. They stole pro¬ 
digally ; but they obtained nothing “ under false pretences.” I’hey 
took what they wanted, and used it for proper purposes f they stole 
nothing that they did not want; they used nothing for improper 
purposes. They assimilated the food they stole ; they did not merely 
steal. The body grows by assimilation, not; by aggregation. * The 
tree robs both earth and air of materials for its support, whatever it 
can grasp and assimilate, that it is entitled to by the 4aw of its organis¬ 
ation. So may the mind claim as its own whatever ft can devour and 
digest. Whatever passes into its body, and is there assimilated, that 
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it may lawfully call its own ; but nothing ehe. A man is strong in 
proportion as he assimilates, not as he eats j so with the mind. 

The poet, therefore, who can digest the thoughts of others, making 
them his own, who can take a brick here and a brick there, and sup¬ 
plying his own mortar {callida junctura)^ build a bouse, that poet 
may be a thief, but he is no swindler; let us not call bis act Tile 
plagiarism: “ cqnvey the wise it call!” 

But thatfunhappy wretch who, taking a room here and a window 
there, without bringing any mortar of his own to build a habitable 
house with, is a Plagiarist, a Swindler obtaining property under false 
pretcn6cs. 

The purpose of the former is noble, and his means are ennobled 
thereby. He wishes to benefit mankind. The purpose of the other 
is despicable. He wishes only to i'Aed a sickly vanity ; to parade his 
Jackdaw form, decked with a few stray feathers, before the world of 
Peacocks among whom he hopes to be confounded. 

In judging a case of Plagiarism, therefore, we must ascertain 
whether the plagiarist has any lawful purpose, whether he has any 
divine right of stealing, whether, in short, he has made tlie stolen 
property his own. No one will dispute Shakspearc’s title to all the 
property he “ conveyed.” No one will deny that Moberc, in “ convey¬ 
ing” goods from Plautus and Lope de Vega, converted into gold what he 
found as copper; and that, therefoi-e, he became the lawful owner. 
For it must never be forgotten that no man can be original in the 
vulgar sense of originality: no man can draw solely from his own 
resources. Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ man can coin guineas only ns 
he has gold.” This is the point. Give the poet materials, he will 
fashion them : give him rough gold, and he will return you guineas. 
This is the meaning of iroeijr»;e, a maker. “ The greatest genius,” said 
Gbthc, “ will never be worth much if he pretends to draw exclusively 
from his own resources. What is genius but the faculty of seizing 
and turning to account every thing that strikes us; of co-ordinating 
and breathing life into all the materials that present themselves ; of 
taking here marble, there brass, and building a lasting monument 
with them. The most original young painter who thinks he owes 
every thing to liis invention cannot, if he really has genius, come 
into the room in which I am now sitting, and look around at the 
drawings with which it if hung without going out a different man 
from what he came in, and with a new supply of ideas. What should 
I be — what would remain to me if this art of appropriation were 
considered as derogatory to genius? What have 1 done? I have 
collected, pnd turned to account all that I have seen, heard, and 
observed. ‘ I have put into requisition the works of nature and of 
man. livery one of my writings lias been furnished to me by a thou¬ 
sand different persons, a thousand difierent things : the leai'ued and 
the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come in 
turn, to bring me the offering of their thouglits, their faculties, their 
experience: ofte^ tlxey have sowed the harvest I have reaped. My 
work is that of an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of 
nature — it bears the name of ‘ Gothe.* ” 

This remarkable passage fully bears out what wc have said. It 
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shows also the meaning of the word Vafes, applied to the poet. The 
poet is a Fates, because he must always have his eyes open, ready to 
peer into every thing; a xotrjrjic, because he is a maker ready to 
tashion everything that he can lay hold of. 

To conclude, we may say that Plagiarism guA Plagiarism is a thing 
lawful, inevitable, commendable; but that Plagiarism guA Vanity is 
unlawful^ despicable. Men must plagiarise; but jionestly and for 
worthy purposes. Originality is not to be sought in the material, but 
in the form: not in the facts or ideas, but in the fashioning of them. 
To owe nothing to others is to be an Original Fool: so runs the epi« 
gram of Gotho :— * 

Ein Quidam sagt: “ Ich bin von keiner Schule ; 

Kcin Meister lebt» miwdem Ich bulile; 

Aucb bin ich welt davon entfernt, 

Dasa ich von Todtcii was gelernt." 

Das heisst, wenn ich ihm rccht verstand : 

Ich bin ein Narr auf eigne Hand.** 

Which for the benefit of the now Teutonic we may render thus 

Friend Crassus boasting said: ** I follow none; 

I owe my wisdom to myself alone. 

To neither ancient nor to modern sage 
Am 1 indebted for a single page.** 

To view the matter in its proper light: 

Friend Crassus is — A Foot, xk ms own Rioht. 


THE PEASANT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

A NORWEGIAN TALE. 

■4 

It was on a cold winter’s night towards the middle of the last century, 
that a gentle knock was heard at the door of a hut situated among the 
mountains of Christiania, in Norway. The summons was answer^ by 
the master of the hovel, and a traveller asked shelter fo^* the night. 
Hospitality is willingly exercised in those wild regions ; the stranger 
was welcomed to a seat on the bundle of chamois skins that lay before 
the hearth, where a few embers still smouldered, and to a share of the 
supper prepared for the family. j 

The only inmates of the hut were a peasant named Eric and hia 
daughter; the latter was remarkable for her beauty,«and for a natural 
grace far superior to what might have been looked for in that wild 
region. The traveller, after gazing at her for some moments, in¬ 
quired of bis host if the fair maiden were his daughter. 
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** She is,” replied the old man. “ She and my rifle are my only 
treasures; and one of them 1 should not have kept so long if Margaret 
would have listened to any of the suitors who would fain have robbed 
me of her; but though she is now four-and-twenty, she prefers staying 
witfi her father, to whom her whole heart is devoted.” 

The traveller, drawing his cloak around him, complained of cold, 
and, at her father’s command, Margaret threw some additbnal logs 
on the fire, • As she fanned it, a bright blaze filled the little apart¬ 
ment, and threw its light on the person of the stranger. He appeared 
to be young and handsome, and as, under the kindly influence of the 
warmth*,' he loosened bis cloak, and laid aside his slouched hat, Eric 
perceived that he was riclily Messed. His surprise that a person of 
such apparent rank and opulence should be wandering alone in that 
inclement season prevented him from noticing the strong emotion 
evinced by his daughter as she caught sight of his features. With 
clasped hands, and her eyes fixed on his face, she seemed uncertain 
whether to address him. The new comer made a sign to her as if to 
enjoin caution. Whatever its import, she understood it, and, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks, seemed to be addressing a silent prayer 
to heaven. The supper, consisting of a platter of boiled potatoes and 
a jug of cold water, was now placed on the table. 

“ My honoured guest,” said Eric, “ it is useless to apologise for our 
humble fare : tliroughout these mountains you will find little better.” 

“Your excuses are unnecessary, my good friend,” returned the 
other. “ Many a time would such a supper as this have been more 
welcome to me than gold. I have known poverty, and now that I 
may call myself rich, my greatest pleasure is to relieve those who are 
as poor as I once was. Your supper shall bring you a price that will 
amply repay your hospitality.” 

Taking a potato from the dish, he dropped a pearl in its place. As 
it rolled into the coarse platter, Eric looked earnestly at iiis guest* 

“ Do you know what these are ?” asked the latter, dropping an¬ 
other and another of the same jewels. “ For these, men dive to the 
bottom of the ocean, where they remain till the gushing blood forces 
them to return to the ^rface for a moment’s breath: to gain these, 
they are extent to injure health, and risk life. They are pearls; and 
of such price that a few of them will make a poor peasant as rich as 
his lord. Take them, my gAod father; they are yours in requital of your 
kindness to a stranger.” 

“Dost thou hear, Margaret?” said the old man, whose eyes glis¬ 
tened with delight. “All these precious things are ours! Wc are 
rich, child 

“ I hear, father,” replied she. “ Praised be the Almighty, who has 
protected the traveller!” A look of intelligence passed between her 
and the new comer ; but Eric was too much occupied in the contem¬ 
plation of his newly-ac<fuired treasures to observe it. 

“And who are you, that thus deign to shower riches on a poor 
peasant?” said be to the stranger. “I fear we have been too free.” 
He made a movement as if to throw himself at his feet, but the other 
preventing him said; —- 
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** You mistake my rank, my good friend. Like yourself, I was 
born a peasant, and my early years were passed on the other side of 
these mountains. 1' was a goatherd ; but while guarding my flock 
my thoughts wandered to things beyond my sphere. Hany a beating 
1 got for suffering my charge to stray while 1 watched the sun*an4 
stars, or sat pondering over a bunch of field flowers. In time my 
love for plants became a passion ; 1 noted their seasons for blossoming, 
and all the peculiarities of their formation; but, at*the {^e of eigh¬ 
teen, new ideas began to mingle with those that had liitherto occupied 
me. In my wandering life 1 had become acquainted with the 
daughter of a peasant whose abode was at some distance from mine: 
her beauty as far surpassed that of her companions as my thoughts 
were elevated above those of the shepherd lads among whom my lot 
was cast. I loved her, and Miirgaret (she boro the same name as 
your daughter) returned my affection; but lier youth and my poverty 
forbade the hope that her father would consent to our marriage. 1 
proposed to seek my fortune elsewhere, and, with many tears and sad 
forebodings, she consented to my departure. At that time I fancied 
that dreams of enriching her alone prompted my wish to roam; but 
I have since known that ambition mingled with my zeal for her wel¬ 
fare. Even in our remote mountains stories were related of those 
who, having visited other lands, had returned home enriched, and I 
believed I had only to try my fortune to be equally successful. Mar¬ 
garet promised to bo faithful till my return-” 

** And you may be sure she has kept her promise,” interrupted the 
peasant’s daughter. 

The stranger looked tenderly at her as he continued. I shall not 
dwell on the hardsliips that a poor lad without friends or money was 
likely to encounter. Yet I must not be ungrateful. I was not quite 
without money; for round my neck hung a small silver coin, of no 
great value, but sufficient to have helped me in my necessity. It had 
been placed there by iny Margaret, and not for worlds would I have 
parted with it. It hangs there now.” Again he paused, overcome 
by some secret emotion, or interrupted by the noise of a violent storm 
which had commenced since his arrival. Xlic rain and sleet beat 
furiously against the windows, and the wind blew in gusts that shook 
the little tenement to its foundation, then died away ill howls and 
moans tliat sounded like the voices of complaining spirits. 

“ It is a fearful night,” said he, at length; and I ought to be 
doubly thankful that I am with you, my good friends.” 

Eric paid little attention to what was said; for avarice, a passion 
till then unknown to him, had taken possession of his mind. Seeing 
that while recounting his histoiy, his guest discontinued dropping the 
pearls, he said » 

“ Surely you have not given me all your treasures ?” 

“ You have the last, my friend,” said the traveller. “ This, Indeed, 

I have still,” added he, opening a small red case, and showing a string 
of the same costly materials; “ but it is a necklaceffor my betrothed.” 

The old peasant seemed each moment to becoi&e more uneasy. 

K K 4 
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** It is hordl/ safe,” he muttered, “ to travel witli such valuable pro¬ 
perty ; but of course you are armed ?” 

** Not I,” returned the other. “ Against whom should I arm my¬ 
self— against our good Norwegian peasants ?” 

<<,And yet those pearls,” said the old man. 

“Those pearls,” returned the other, “are the least part of my 
riches: the contents of my pocket-book are a hundred ti^es more 
valuable.” ^ 

“ A hundred times,” repeated Eric, looking round, and he uncon¬ 
sciously grasped his long knife. He approached the casement, and, 
in trying to open it, broke one of the small panes of glass. The wind 
rushed through the (fperture with a shrill noise that startled the tra¬ 
veller and Margaret from their seats. 

“ It is the voice of the demon of the storm 1” said Eric, staring 
wildly about him. 

“ It is the wind rushing through the broken glass,” replied the 
stranger, smiling. “ Be composed, my good friend: why do you handle 
your knife ? Had it been the demon you feared it was, your weapon 
would no more have availed against him than against the wind itself.” 
He hung his cloak before the broken window, and resumed his story. 
“ Sometimes working, sometimes begging, it was many weeks be¬ 
fore I arrived at Stockholm. The capital once reached, I fancied my 
difficulties over. Alas! they were but beginning. It was there, 
father Eric, that on many a long night, when I lay sleepless from 
hunger, such a supper as yours would indeed have been precious to 
me. At length ray fortune changed. A learned man of the name of 
Linnseus employed me to execute some commissions for him. My 
diligence pleased him, and he took me into his service. I found tliat, 
like myself, he had a passion for flowers, and was then employed in 
classing those of our northern regions. Seeing the attention with 
which I observed him, he asked me some questions, and, emboldened 
by his condescension, I showed liim a collection of dried plants I had 
brought with me from Norway. There were some among them that 
he had not been able to procure, and the circumstance gave liim so 
much satisfaction that hp interested himself in my story. I told him 
of my love for Margaret, and the hopes with which I had left home ; 
and my kind' master, for ever honoured be his name! from that moment 
became my friend. By his ^dvice I learned reading and writing, and 
I then remained for two years in his house pursuing my studies. At 
the end of that time lie recommended me to the captain of a vessel 
bound for the island of Ceylon. We arrived on the very day that the 
pearl fishery commenced. It was a beautiful morning in the month 
of February! *and the waters of Condatchy Bay sparkled in the sun as 
though m^lions of precious stones were floating on their surface. 
The shore was covered with huts, crowded with inmates of every 
land and of every religion. Goldsmiths, jewellers, and merchants, 
were driving their bargains at the very edge of the sea. The wives 
and daughters of the pearl-fishers greeted with songs the retuni of the 
successful barks, Vhich were gaily decked out with flags, and crowds 
pressed round the fortunate divers to barter for their precious freight 
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The dew of Heaven/ as they term them.* Among the crowd an 
old Indian woman particularly attracted my attention. She was poorly 
clad, and I saw her weeping as she gazed on the animated scene 
around her. My interpreter informed me that a few months previously 
she had lost both husband and son ; who» it was supposed, had b^n 
devoured by some of the monstrous fish that arc so often fatal to 
the diver% Since that time the poor woman was thought to have 
become deranged, for she wandered about, repeating continually*--* 
* Had they but returned that day, they would have been rich for life I* 
** As my interpreter conclude his tale, the subject of it approached 
us, and addressed him. ^ 

** * She is quite mad,’ he continued, * and insists that her husband 
had discovered a secret by which he could cause pearls to grow in 
the common oyster,’ • 

My imagination had been greatly excited by the novelty of the 
scene, and all that night I dreamed of nothing else. The Indian 
woman’s assertion that her husband could grow pearls recurred to my 
mind as a possibility, and as I formerly studied flowers, so I now 
studied pearls. For years I laboured to discover the secret: at length 
I succeeded; and here,” he added, taking out a pocket-book, is what 
will purchase me lands, castles, and titles; but first I have returned 
• to ask my Margaret if she will accompany me to the country where 
our riches must be gained.” 

He was again silent: the storm raged more furiously than before. 
The peasant’s daughter had sunk on her knees, and with hands and 
eyes raised seemed lost in prayer. 

“ What are you doing, Margaret?” said Eric, angrily. “ Choose 
a better moment for your devotions. Our guest is tired; make your 
bed here, while I conduet him to the sleeping room.” 

The traveller cast one look of tenderness at the maiden, and then 
followed his host into the next apaitment. 

Margaret remained sitting by the Arc till she fell asleep. Some 
time liad elapsed, when, starting from a disturbed dream, she saw her 
father witli a lantern in his hand examining a paper packet, on which 
was a large seal: at the same moment she heard a moan, and lier 
name repeated in a faint voice. The old man turned, and met his 
daughter’s eyes fixed on him. Springing from her seat, she ex¬ 
claimed - 9 

“ Father! what means that knife ? Gracious God! blood is drop¬ 
ping from the blade. Where is the stranger ? ” 

“Be silent!” he said. “We are rich. Lands, castles, titles — 
all will now be ours!” • 

“ Merciful Heaven 1” cried she, “ where is my betrotlfetj ? I am 
the Margaret of whom ho spoke.” * 

Without attending to her words Eric tore open the packet. It con- 


• The Indians have an erroneous idea that the pearl muscld ^ses every morning 
to the surface of the water, and opens its shell to imbibe the dew, which, falling like 
a liquid pearl between the shells, there hardens. 
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tained nothing but a written paper. “ Is this the treasure he talked 
of,” said lie. “ Was it for this I killed him ?” 

“Killed him!” shrieked his daughter, as her lover, deathly pale, 
staggered into the room, and sank at her feet. Terror-struck at what 
he Supposed to be the ghost of his victim, Eric dropped the paper, 
and rushed from the cottage. The dying man tried to speak, but the 
murderer’s knife,had struck too truly, and blood choked his jitterance. 
“ Linnasus!/’ was the only word she could make out as she supported 
him in her arms: with a last effort he took the red cose from his 
bosom, and opening it, placed the pearl necklace in her hand; his 
head siAk on her shoulder, and in a few moments he ceased to breathe. 

On the following morning the mangled body of Eric was found at 
the bottom of a precipice. 

In accordance with the supposed ^ish of her deceased lover, Mar¬ 
garet resolved to go to Stockholm. As she performed the journey 
on foot, it was some time before Linnieus learned the fate of his 
prothjL In taking possession of his papers, and among them, of the 
precious one containing the secret of making pearls, which Eric had 
dropped on the night of the murder, he was not unmindful of Mar¬ 
garet’s interest. She was received into his house, and treated by him 
as a daughter. 


In the year 1761, Linnaius announced that he had discovered a 
metliod of breeding pearls in the common muscle; but seeing that the 
Swedish government was not inclined to proGt by his invention, he 
sold the secret to a private individual for a considerable sum of money. 
Many years afterwards, it was again offered for sale by the heirs of 
this person, but it does not appear to be known into whose hands it 
then passed. 

It is said that Linnieus had letters of nobility granted him in con¬ 
sequence of his discovery; and it is certain that he was in the habit 
of showing a number of pearls which he said had been created by 
bis art. 
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PARODIES. 

BY JOHN LITTLEBODY. 


THE POETS SOLILOQUY. 

To write, or not to write?—that is the question.— 
Whether ’tis better, day day, to suffer 
The weariness of dull obscurity. 

Or dip one's pen in ink; that sea of troubles — 

And, by composing, end it ? To write — compose— 
No more; and by a book to say I end 
The heart-ache of the thousand unpaid bills 
Authors are heir to! — 'Tie a publication 
Devoutly to be wished! To write — compose — 

My readers perhaps to sleep ! ah! there’s the rub: 

For in that sleep of dullness duns may wake, 

Whom we had shuffled off with mortal toil 
To give us pause.—And that's the reason why 
The untried writer dreads to “show ” in print. 

For who would bear —stuck in a “two-pair back”— 
The landlady's tongue, the “ broker's ” contumely, 

The thread-bare coat, burst boots, the hat’s decay, 

The insolence of bakers, and the taps 
Which authors from unworthy bailiffs take, 

When he might fame, and friends, and money make 
By a mere pamphlet ? Who would chaw tough steaks 
And drink dull stout under a chof^house life, 

But that the fear of something after publishing! — 
The merciless reviewers, from whose claws 
No author can escape, palsies the will. 

And makes us rather talk prose all our lives, 

Than try at poetry we know not of? 

Thus critics do make cowards of us all: 

And thus the youthful poet's resolutidn 
Is chilled all o’er with that one horrid thought: 

And epic poems of great point and merit * 

With this regard, their verses limp awry. 

And lose the stamp of genius. 
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For be was speccliles^ ghastly, wan, 

I.ikc him, of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 

Lay of the Latt Minttrel. 


The vision beheld by the French medical student noticed in tlie last 
chapter seems to have been one of those visitations where a dream is 
the parent of the hallucination, ns it was in the ease of the distin* 
guished physician who, harassed by the fatigue and worn out by the 
anxiety arising from the illness of one of his children, dropped asleep 
in his chair. 

He started from liis troubled rest — awaking from a fearful dream 
during’which a gigantic baboon was unceasingly present — arose, and 
walked to a table in the middle of the apartment. He was now wide 
awake, and recognised all the familiar objects around him; but near 
the wall at the end of the room, he distinctly saw the enormous ape 
grinning horribly at him, as he had seen it in his dream. This appa* 
rition was visible for half a minute. The waking hallucination had, 
here, been carried on from the dream ; and doubtless a very strong 
analogy exists between the two states of mind, the principal diderence 
being in the intensity and endurance of the impression made on the 
senses. Tlv} sensations of the dreamer, particularly at night, arc 
generally weaker than those of the individual who is the subject of 
hallucination in his waking hours during the day; and the reason of 
this may be, that to produce the true wide-awake hallucinations, un¬ 
connected with any dream, the activity of thought must be carried to 
a very high degree; whilst, on the contrary, during sleep, a very 
slight stimulus communicated to the dormant faculties is sutlicicnt to 
beget the }ight and airy phenomena of a dream. The hallucinations 
of the man who is awake differ fur the most part from the visions 
which ^rise in a dream^ in the greater vividness of the former, al¬ 
though the conceptions that arise in the mind during dreams arc 
almost always accepted as realities, however absurd such a notion 
would be in our* waking moments, when the imagination is directed 
by reason ; whereas our belief in the reality of the monstrous appear¬ 
ances manifested during sleep is not, generally speaking, rectifi^ by 
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a submission of them to our judgment, and never hy a comparison 
with external objects. 

Still, there are exceptions to the general rule. The impressions 
made on the dreamer arc not always feeble, nor freed from the domi¬ 
nation of the judgment. On the contrary, instances will occur, to 
every one who has considered the subject, of a connection of ideas, 
and a facility of the exercise of thought during sleep, which the 
dreamer Had in vain sought when he was awake. • The celebrated 
sonata of Tartini was one of these exceptions, and so whs ** Kubla 
Khan***, although in tlie latter case the charm was most unfortunately 
broken before it could be completely wound up. Condorcet, after 
passing many hours in making difficult calculations which ne was 
obliged to leave unfinished, found the work, more than once, spon¬ 
taneously and accurately terminaf^d in his dreams; and the political 
combinations that had puzzled Dr. Franklin when awake, were fre¬ 
quently unravelled and made clear during his sleep. 

If the romantic Passages in the last days of the Mardchal de 
Biron,” stated to have been taken from an unpublished M.S. said to 
have originally belonged to the Counts dc Fuentest, be authentic, 
they exhibit interesting examples of illusion and hallucination, sup¬ 
posing that the visions experienced were not supernatural. The 
, author, who is supposed to have been Hebert, the secretary of the 
duke, evidently believed that they were. 

The apparition of Cavency, wliom the duke had killed in a duel 
some twenty years before, and whose face he saw among the people 
gathered round the door of his lodging at Fontainebleau, was proba¬ 
bly an illusion founded on features suddenly turned upon the duke, 
and bearing sufficient resemblance to those of the slain to call up the 
likeness. Illusion must also have been at work wlien Biron saw the 
ghastly smile that jilayed upon the lips of the severed licad of the 
Kai'l of Kssex, and its closed eyes open and look keenly into his own 
upon the utterance of his ill-timed scoff in the presence of the exposed 
relic, when he was in England. The apparition of the earl in the cham¬ 
bers of the commander of the guards, on the night of the mareclmrs ar¬ 
rest, must have been an hallucination which may be easily accounted 
fur, so far as the duke was concerned. But fhe spectre was seen by 
the secretary to pass through the ante-chamber into that occupied by 
the duke ; so that if the record be true, here is another instance of a 
ghost seen by two persons nearly at the sffine moment. 

The noise of the wild chase and the appearance of the grand 
veneur clad in black as the marcchal and his party rode in the even¬ 
ing through the forest on his fatal journey to the king, may have 
been a pious fraud contrived by his sister and his friends in, the forlorn 
hope of deterring him at the eleventh hour from proceeding to his 
destruction. ' 

At a period when solitary confinement is so much in vogue^ a few 
words illustrative of its effect upon the human mind may not be out 
of season. We have seen how liable poets and philosophers, who 

• Vol. I. p. 230. 

t Ueatirs *• Book of Beauty,** 1841. 
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have liyed much alone, have been to attacks of hallucination; nor are 
there wanting similar instances at the present time. London is 
seldom without some man of science or letters troubled with these 
thick-coming fancies as ho walks through our crowded streets. How 
then must the unbroken silence and oppressive solitude of the cell 
affect the soul of an imaginative being! The secrets of the prison- 
house where such a punishment has been inflicted in all its severity 
would, if told, afford a terrible answer. ' 

Let me *aot be misunderstood. No one can view with greater 
disgust the morbid sympathy with criminals, the indecent anxiety to 
gaze at them, and the greedy desire to read or hear every passage 
in theib foul lives than the humble writer of these pages. The of¬ 
fender must undergo the pains prescribed by the law for his offence; 
it is but just that he should suffer them. Jf the penalty awarded 
be imprisonment, the penalty must be fully paid. But in awarding 
that punishment, the legislature never could have contemplated a 
sentence of death, or worse than death, on the mind. How would 
every human being shudder at hearing a judge tell a convict from 
the judgment seat that the interests of society required that he should 
expiate his crime by madness! Yet such has been the frequent 
result of an unbending execution of an award of protracted solitary 
imprisonment! We want some Sterne to arise and make us look into , 
the dungeon of the lonely captive immured by modem philanthropy 
and justice. The noble poet who sounded the depths of human 
suffering conveys some notion of the state of such a victim through 
the lips of Bonnivord—the good Bonnivard—after the death of his 
brethren; — 

** What next befell me then and there 
I know not well>~I neyer knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling —none 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what 1 wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ^ 

It watf not night —it was not day, 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacan^ abMrbing space, 

And fixedness—without a place ; 

There were no stars—no earth — no time — 

No check —no change—no good—no crime— ^ 

But silence, and a stirless breath. 

Which neither was of life nor death;] 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless I *** 

We,have the account of the hallucinations with which Benvenuto 
Cellini was visited, duribg his imprisonment at Rome, by the order of 
the Pope, from bis own pen. His was a flery soul—one of those 


The Prisoner of Chillon. 
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spirits that can neither be bent nor broken ; and he accordingly 
determined to take refuge from the horrors of his silent and solitary 
cell in the arms of death. The hallucinations that commenced when 
he had wrought himself up to the commission of suicide received 
their colouring, as is most frequently the case, from the temper oi^the 
times. 

Determined to put an end to feelings too racking to be longer 
borne, Bdhvenuto, one day, after many efforts, succeeded in suspend¬ 
ing an enormous piece of wood which would have cruaheS him. As 
he advanced his hand to cause its fall, he felt himself arrested, and 
pushed back four paces from the spot by invisible agency. Ho then 
reflected on the cause that had prevented him from being nis own 
executioner, and came to the conclusion that its origin was divine. 

During the night a young mgn of wonderful beauty appeared to 
Benvenuto in a dream, and with an air of reproof said to him, “Thou 
knowest who gave thee life, and thou wishest to quit it before the ap¬ 
pointed time.” 

It seemed to Benvenuto that he answered and said, “ I acknowledge 
all God's benefits.” 

“ Why, then,” replied the beautiful youth, “ dost thou wish to de¬ 
stroy them ? Suffer thyself to be guided, and abandon not thy trust in 
his divine goodness.” 

The governor of the prison became harsher than ever to poor Ben¬ 
venuto. The youth that had prevented him from committing self- 
murder again approached him, but invisibly this time, and said in a 
very clear tone, “ My dear Benvenuto, come, come, make thy prayer 
to (rod, and cry loudly.” 

Benvenuto threw himself upon his knees in terror, and recited his 
prayers. The same voice then said, “ Go, repose thyself at present, 
and be without fear.” 

Tormented with a longing for a sight of that glorious luminaiy, 
only to be felt by those fast bound in misery and iron, Benvenuto 
besought his benevolent invisible spirit to enable him to see the sun : 
it was the object of all his thoughts, and he was earnest in prayer to 
his Saviour, imploring for this blessing, wliich his eyes desired above 
all things, and vowing, if he obtained it, to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Benvenuto made this prayer with more than ordinary 
fervour, on the 2d of October, 1539. Awaking on the following morn¬ 
ing before day, and wrapping himself in a poor garment which he had, ' 
as some i>rotection from the cold, he again began his prayers, suppli¬ 
cating Him who died on the cross to impart to his distressed servant, 
by inspiration at least, if he was deemed unworthy to see the sun, for' 
what sin be was condemned to such cruel penance. *, 

“ Scarcely had I concluded,” writes Benvenuto, “ when I was car¬ 
ried, as by a blast of wind, by my invisible spirit, into a chamber, 
where he appeared to me under the figure of a young man, beautiful 
indeed, but with an air of austerity diffused’' over his whole person. 
Then, pointing to a multitude of personages, he sai^ to me, * All these 
men whom thou secst are born and dead at this mon^ent.* 
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• besonglit him to explain to me his motive for acting thus. 

* Come with me,’ said he, * and thou shalt see.’ 

** I had in m^ hand a small poniard, and 1 wove my coat of mail. 
Having proceeded onwards, I saw, in an immense hall, those men, who 
wept in a crowd hither and thither. Then, the spirit having made me 
advance by a narrow gallery, 1 found myself in a moment disarmed, 
bareheaded, clad in a white garment, and walking on his right hand. 
1 was in a jtate 6f wonder mingled with surprise, such as l*had never 
before experienced; for all the places tlirough which he made me 
pass were unknown to me. 1 lifted up mine eyes, and beheld a wall 
whereop the sunbeams shone, but I could not see the sun itself. ‘ My 
friend,’ said I to my ^uide, ^ how can I raise myself so as to sec the 
sun ?' He showed me a small ladder: * Mount,’ said he. 1 mounted 
the ladder backwards: I began to s^e the sun \ mounting higher I saw 
his orb entire! The power of his rays made me cast down my eyes, 
but I took courage, and looking fixedly at his centre — * 0 Sun,’ said 
I, ‘ whom 1 have so earnestly desired to see, I wish to contemplate 
nothing but thee, even if thy fires should deprive me of sight! * 

“ And there 1 stood before the sun with a firm visage. Soon his 
rays were darted on the right, and his orb entirely stripped of them, 
which threw me into an ecstasy impossible to be expressed. 

“ ‘ What favour hath God shown me,’ said I; * how great is his, 
power I ’ The sun was to my eyes as it were a circle of the purest 
gold. On a sudden I saw it swell, and out of it came a Christ on tlie 
cross, formed of tlie same material: no pencil could imitate the good- 
ness and grace of its divine expression. Whilst I was crying ‘ Oh 
miracle! oh miracle! with what joy am I this morning overwhelmed! ’ 
the Clirist turned to tliat side where shone the rays of the sun, wliicli 
swelled as on the first occasion, and out of it cumo the Virgin, all 
lovely, holding her son in her arms, and smiling most sweetly on me. 
Two angels were at her sides, and a pontiff was kneeling before her. 

J saw all these admirable objects with a clear and well-defined view, 
and ceased not to glorify God with a loud voice. When I had en¬ 
joyed this marvellous spectacle for half a quarter of an hour, I was 
suddenly carried back ,to my prison, where I continued to render 
thanks to the Almighty, saying, ‘God hath, at length, made mo 
wortliy of seeing that which no mortal hath yet seen.’ ” 

These hallucinations w^e angelic visitations compared to those 
that Silvio Pellico and some of his companions in misfortune ex¬ 
perienced. The horrors felt by Silvio seem to have settled down 
upon him as the day faded, and to have existed in all their intensity 
at night, as is most frequently the case. He has thus described 
them :— 

“ During these liorrible nights my imagination was raised to sucli 
a pitch that, although I was awake, it seemed to me that I beard in 
my prison sometimes grpans, sometimes smothered laughter. In my 
cliildhood I never believed in sorcerers and spirits; but now this 
laughter and thesf groans terrified me. I knew not how to explain 
this, and I was ^Compelled to ask myself, if I was not the sport of 
mysterious and malignant powers. 
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** Many a time have 1 taken up my lamp with a trembliog.faand, 
and look^ under my bed to see whether some one was not there cion* 
cealcd. Seated at my table, it sometimes seemed to me that my 
dress was twitched; sometimes that an unseen hand pushed my book, 
which I saw fall to the ground; sometimes tliat one stole behind tne 
to blow out my light. Then I rose hastily — looked around me —* 
walked abput in doubt and dread — and asked myself whether I was 
in my senses or Mad ! • 

“ Every morning the phantoms vanished, and, as long as the light 
of day endured, I felt my heart fortified against these terrors, which I 
thought would harass me no more. But, at si^set, I agaiii^ began 
to shudder, and each night brought back the extravagant visions of 
the nights that had preceded it. 

“These nocturnal apparitions,•which, by day, I called silly illu¬ 
sions, became at night fearful realities to me.” 

lie who is in this state ; in other words, he who has constantly- 
recurring hallucinations, whether like Benvenuto he believes in 
tliem, or like Silvio is aware at some periods that they are mere de¬ 
lusions, is walking on the brink of a precipice. The gulf of insanity 
lies below. 

Have wc, then, a I’ight, in our attempts to suppress or punish crime, 
^o tamper with the mysteries of the brain? 

True it is that the perpetrators of great crimes are frequently 
punished by tlic loss of reason without the intervention of man; but 
tliat most awful of all punishments should be left to the vengeance of 
Heaven. Madness is not unfrequcntly the ixisult of remorse; and 
Nemesis is no fabled deity. Semiramis saw everywhere the pale 
tigurc of Ninus. TJic solitary hours of Charles the Ninth were 
rendered horrible by the cries and shrieks that had pierced his cars 
during the massacre of St. Barlhelemy. 

But the death of Munoury, the surgeon, is one of the most striking 
instances of this just retribution. 

Manoury, who was the implacable enemy of the unhappy Urbain 
Grandicr, was chosen*, with a cruel selection, to examine whether, as 
it had been declared, the accused had a port of his body which was in¬ 
sensible. Manouiy performed this fiendish task with tlie greatest 
barbarity. To go into the details would be to infiict intense pain on 
every good mind ; let it suffice that the agonies of the wretched suf¬ 
ferer cannot even be thought of without a shudder. 

One night, about ten o^clock, Manoury was returning from a visit 
to a patient, when he cried with a sudden start, “ Ah ! there is 
Grandicr: what do you want of mo ? ” and he fell into a trembling 
and frenzy, from which two men who accompanied him wer^ unable 
to rouse him. They conducted him to bis house, speaking incessantly 
f o Grandier, whom he thought he had before his eyes, and placeci him 
in bed, still imder the domination of the same fear and trembling. 
During the few days that he lived, his condition underwent no 
change. He died, believing that Grandicr was cdpstantly in his 

• 26th April, 1634. 
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sight, endeaTOuring to push him away and avoid lus approach, and 
uttering the most terrible words. 

The dreadfully vivid pictures of the visions *and sounds that 
haunted the Maitre dEcole^ and of the maddening hallucinations and 
illusions that formed part of the infernal torments of Jacques 
Fernand, are not overcharged.* 

Hallucinations not unfrequently became epidemic. Su^h was the 
Vaudome,*a,s it was called, with which the city of Arras was infected 
in 1459. The whole country rang with the account of certain men 
and women who by the power of the devil were transported by night 
from tfieir dwelling-places, and suddenly found themselves in woods 
and desert wildernesses, where they found an immense multitude of 
both sexes, and Satan in the form of a man. They never saw his 
face, but he read or pronounced tb them his commandments and or- 
demnances, instructed them how to worship and serve )»im with certain 
ceremonies, concerning which we cure not to be particular, and tfien 
handed to each a small sum of money. A feast with abundan<*c of 
viands and wines followed j the revelry was loud and long; then the 
lights were extinguished, and a general 7n€lee followed, after which 
all the guests found themselves in the place whence they had been 
transported. 

For this offence some citizens of note and others of low dcgrc(w 
wer(^ imprisoned, and according to the stupid and wicked method of 
the lime were ]>ut to such cruel tortures that they not only confessed 
their own sins, but deedared that tlioy had seen at these infernal 
festivals many persons of rank,—prelates, scw/nci/rj, and others — 
governors of bailiwicks and cities, — not without suspicion that the 
names of these unfortunates were put into the mouths of tlie tortured 
by their judges, who thus gratified their personal hatred and avarice. 
As soon as a person was named, he was seized, tortured, and at last 
confessed. The burnings and other capital punishments fell princi¬ 
pally to the lot of the humbler classes; the rich for the most part 
were allowed to buy themselves off. But though this Vaudoisk was 
made the stalking-horse to gratify vindictive feelings, and fill tlic 
pockets of base inforlncrs and still baser judges, there is no doubt 
that in it^origin many persuaded themselves that they had really been 
conveyed to and from their homes, and had there participated in the 
indescribable revels of tlfe meeting. 

The “ possession,” as it was termed, of the nuns of Loudun was 
another of these epidemics, the result of which was the condemnation 
of the hapless Urbain Grandicr, who was burned alive on Friday, the 
18th of .^'iigust, 1634, and whose spectre, as we have seen, pursued 
the wretch Manoury to his grave. 

Theife are other well-authenticated instances of epidemic halluci¬ 
nations. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, vam¬ 
pirism reigned triuni^hont in many parts of Hungary, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lorraine. It was not confined to rural districts. Visions 
of vampires frighted the whole town of Pesth into a firm belief of 

* Les Mys(«re« de Paris. 
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the attacks made on the living by the blood-thirsty tenants of the 
tomb. M. le Docteur Parent relates a Iiardly less remarkable 
modern instance oF a body of men simultaneously affected. 

^ The Doctor states that the first battalion of the regiment of Latour 
d’A»'yergne, of which he was surgeon-major, when in garrison *at 
P^uni, in Calabria, received a marching order at midnight, to move as 
quickly as ^ssible to Tropea for the purpose of opposing the debark¬ 
ation of a liostile flotilla that menaced those coasts. ItHras in the 
month of June, and the troops had to march near forty miles. They 
set out at midnight, and did not arrive at their destination till about 
seven o’clock on the following evening, having, halted but 4 short 
time and suffered considerably from the heat of the sxm. The soldier 
on his ari'ival found his soupe ready and his lodging prepared. 

As tlie battalion had come frdtn the most distant point, and had 
arrived the last, the worst caserne was assigned to it, and eight hun¬ 
dred men were lodged in a place which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not have accominudated half that number. They were huddled 
together on the ground upon straw, without covering, and conse¬ 
quently could not pull off’ their clothes. The place was an ancient 
abandoned abbey. 

The inhabitants forewarned the officers that the battalion would get 

rest in this lo<]ging, because it was haunted every night by spirits, 
as other regiments had already unhappily found. The officers of 
course laughed at the credulity of their informants; but what was 
their surprise, on hearing at midnight fearful cries resounding at the 
same time from every corner of the cascrncy and seeing the soldiers 
preeijntating themselves from the scene and flying in terror! 

Dr. Parent interrogated them himself upon the subject of their 
fear. All replied tliat the devil inhabited the abbey, and they had 
seen him enter by an aperture of the door of their cliambcr, under 
the form of a very large dog with long black hair, which fled upon 
them, passed over their breasts with the rapidity of lightning, and 
disappeared at the side opposite to that where he had entered. 

Tlie officers ridiculed the panic fright of tlie men, and endeavoured 
to prove to them that this phenomenon depemlcd upon a simple and 
natural cause, and was only the effect of their deluded ijpagination. 
But they failed to persuade them, nor could they induce them to re¬ 
enter the abbey; and the soldiers passed nhe night dispersed about . 
the sea-shore and in all the corners of the city. In the morning Dr. 
Parent again interrogated the serjeants and the oldest of the soldiers. 
They assured me that they were inaccessible to any kind of fear; 
that they bcliGve<l neither in spirits nor ghosts; and appeared to the 
Doctor to be persuaded that the scene of the previous night was no 
effect of the imagination, but a reality. According to them, they had 
not yet gone to sleep when the dog entered; they saw it distinctly, 
and had been all but suffocated by it, at the Inoment when it leaped 
upon their breasts. 

Dr. Parent goes on to state that they sojourned *4hc whole day at 
Tropea, and the city being full of troops, were forced to put up with 

L r. 2 
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the same lodging ; but the ofFicers could not prevail upon the soldiers 
to lie in the abbey without promising to pass the night with them. 

“ Accordingly,” says Dr. Parent, “ I came there at half-past eleven 
at niglit, with the chef de bataillon. The officers, stimulated by cu¬ 
riosity, were dispersed in each chamhree. AVc hardly expected a 
renewal of the scene of the former night. The soldiers, re-assured 
by the presence, of their officers, who watched, had given -themselves 
up to sleep, when, about one in the morning, and in all the chambers 
at once, the cries of the x)revious niglit were rent'wed, and the men, 
who had seen the same dog leap upon their breasts, dreading to be 
suffocated by it, left^the abbey to return to it no more. We were up, 
broad awake, and on the watch for anything that might happen, and, 
as may be easily supposed, toe saw nothing appear. 

“ The enemy’s flotilla having stood out to sea again, wo returned 
next morning to Palmi. We have, since thin event, over-i'un the 
kingdom of Naples in all directions and at all seasons ; our soldiers 
have often been huddled together in tlie same manner, and this phe¬ 
nomenon has never been reproduced.” 


THE FAT OX. - A FABLE. 

nv Acsoi*. 

Once upon a time there was a Fat Ox; his body was very big and 
his back was very broad, and he was very fat, very fat indeed. And 
all the countries round about wondered how the creature ivas in such 
good condition ; for the ox did more work, besides getting so fat, than 
all the other oxen of all the world; and whenever a nation wanted 
help to be dragged out of a ditch, or to be pulled over a stile, or 
whatever it was, they always asked the fat ox to help them. And 
the fat ox always helped them: lie dragged them out of deep ditches, 
and lie pulled them ever ugly stiles, and earried them on his broad 
back; and the Portuguese people, and the Spanish people, and the 
Russian people, and the Prussians, and the Austrians, and the Dutch 
(the Dutch were very fat# but not so fat as the ox), and I don’t know 
how many more besides, used to ask the owner of the fat ox to help 
them out of their difficulties ; and the quantities of things that were 
sent to them is beyond all belief, they were so gi'eat. Hay and straw, 
and oats and beans, and barley and other provender, and heaps of 
gold an^ ‘silver money, which was very curious, were sent to all the 
people I have told you of; and although some said that if so mu(;h of 
the things that the ox fed upon and wanted for himself was given to 
other people, he wouM grow thin, and thinner, and thinner, till ho 
was starved ; he wasn’t; but, in spite of all that was sent away, the 
ox grew fatter^hnd fatter, to the amazement of his owner and of all 
the neighbouring nations, who wondered very much to sec such a 
prodigy. 
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And a great many writers, tliat is, people who make black marks 
on paper, which is made on purpose for them, and which very often 
spoils the paper, wrote books and pamphlets; and other people, who 
could not write, but who could talk, made speeches in a large house, 
wlicre they were used to meet, about the extraordinary fatness of^e 
fat ox ; and they said that the thing was against all rule that an ox 
should be so fat; and one man — he made dreadfully long speeches, 
but most 5f the otlicrs didn’t listen to them, so it didn’t mpeb matter, 
because, as they said, they could sleep as well there as at home,— 
well, that man said the fat ox was in a state of “ unnatural pros¬ 
perity ; ” those were his very words; and that he, that is ^he ox, 
was not in a ‘‘wholesome state,” and tliat it was4i shameful thing that 
an ox sliuiild be made so fat in a way that he disapproved of. But 
others said that so long as the b^st was fat, what did it matter: the 
great point was, that he should be fat; and seeing tliat the ox was in 
sucli good case, they thought it was best to leave him alone. And 
then one said this, and another said that; and at last they agreed to 
get u doctor to see into and to give them his opinion. And the doctor 
said Very well, only he would not give advice witliout a fee, which 
was proper, as nobody likes to do anything for nothing ; so they gave 
the doctor liis fee, and then he went to the man that liad the ox, and 
»lie was a plain farming man, that man, who didn’t understand how to 
w'ritc books and make speeches, but Just tried to do Ins best, and did 
it; and tlic doctor said to him : — 

“ F at ox that, my man.” 

“ Yes,” said the farmer; “ he be a tidyship beastand the farmer 
looked at his ox affectionately, and the ox looked at him with his mild 
quiet eyes, and put out his tongue, and rubbed his nose against the 
farmer’s hand, and the farmer putted him on his great broad back, 
and it was quite a pleasant sight to sec, the ox was so fat, and the 
farmer was so glad in his heart to look on him. 

Then tlic doctor said to the farmer, “ Friend,” said he, “your ox is 
monstrous fat, but-” and with one hand hoisting up his coat¬ 

tails, and with the other looking at the ox through his glasses, which 
made the ox look bigger and fatter than ev.er, the doctor shook his 
heath 

“ Wliat dost thee shako thee head for at my ox,” said the farmer, a 
little angrily. ^ 

“ Farmer,” said the doctor, “tlid you ever read Dr. Sawdust’s work* 
on political ecouomy ? ” 

“Noa,” said the farmer, “nor my ox ne’ther.” 

“ Pray,” said the doctor, “ what do you feed your ox on ? ” 

“Look at un,” said the farmer, “do’ee think he*idoan’t ha* 
enough ? Isn’t he a beauty ? Lord love liim 1 ” * 

“ Friend,” said the doctor, “ it is the opinion of some very learned 
persons, who have studied the principles of,political economy,-that 
you do not feed your ox on wholesome food.” 

“ Look at un,’’ repeated tlie farmer. • 

“ It’s all very well,” i-eiilied the doctor, gravely, “%o say that; but 
it is doubted, as I say, by those learned persons, and it is my own 
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deliberate conviction that thej are right, whether your ox is really 
fat, or only seems so : it is my duty to inquire how you feed him ? ” 
This is tho food I give him,” said the farmer, pointing to a heap 
of it lying in the yard. 

V What! ” exclaimed the doctor, “ do you feed him on such flimsy 
stuff as this ? Why it looks for all the world like bits of paper! Your 
ox never can fatten oiPthis ? ” 

“ Feel hjs ribtf,” replied the farmer. * 

“ I say,” repeated the doctor, in a tone of commiseration, that it 
is wrong to treat the poor beast in such a manner. How could you 
expect Jiim to get fat on such horrid, unnatural, unwholesome rags 
as these ? ” • 

“ But )»e is fat,” said the farmer. 

“ But I tell you,” replied the doctor, “ that he ought not to be fat; 
it is a wrong system altogether, and can only lead to the most 
disastrous consequences. An ox fed in this way must be always 
ailing, and getting leaner every day, and die he must at last! ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the farmer, “ ever since I’ve fed him on these 
things — bless his honest heart — he has got sleeker, and plumper, 
and fatter and fatter, every day; and what’s more, he can do a better 
day’s work than all the foreign oxen tliat ever were yoked; and 
foreign people come fur and near to borrow him to help ’em thro’^ 
their work ; and the more work he docs, the fatter he gets ; that’s all 
I know about it.” 

“But it is a wrong system,” repeated the doctor ; “ your ox is fat 
by an unnatural and unwholesome process, and I tell you it cannot be 
allowed to continue. Very learned persons have Avritten books against 
it, and they have determined that there shall be a return to a 
wholesome and natural state of food; and, in short, the managers of 
the national farm who meet in a sainted place, and who never speak 
anything but truth and wisdom, have discussed the condition of the 
ox, and they have pledged themselves to put an end to your paper- 
rag system ; and they mean to pass a law to prevent you from feeding 
your ox on any other food than that which they have described in 
their books of i>olitical .economy.” 

“ Wliat! ” exclaimed the farmer in astonisliment; “ may I not feed 
my ox in my own way, so long as I make him fat ? ” 

“No,” said the doctor,^“you may not; you must feed him only 
* according to the principles laid down by Homer, Liverpool, Ricardo, 
and myself, who are the only persons in the world who understand the 
subject.” 

“ But suppose,” asked the farmer,' “ there should not be enough of 
the food tlwt these great folks talk of, what’s to be done tlicn ? ” 

“ Tliay can’t be helped,” replied the doctor. “ If there is not enough 
your ox must go without; but whether there may be enough or not, 
we arb determined that your ox shall cat the fo<^ only that we pre¬ 
scribe, and no other.” 

“ It win never.agree with him, I fear,” said the farmer. 

“ It is the only wholesome food,” replied the doctor. 

“ He’ll get woundy thin, poor cretur! ” 
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“ Better than be made fat by an erroneous system.’* 

IVe a notion,*’ said the farmer, “ that the great folks you speak of 
know nothing reajly of the way of fattening an ox: — eome, did they 
ever try it ? ” 

“ They have studied it,” replied the doctor, “ in theory ; scientifi¬ 
cally and philosophically; and they can prove by argumentative 
analysis and logical deduction that your ox ought not to be fat; and 
in truth,nhat although lie appears so, he is not:*—tliis they have 
proved algebraically.” • 

“ But did they ever try to fat an ox themselves,” repeated the 
farmer. 

“ They are above it,” said the doctor; “.ibut they uiifierstand 
better how to do it from not having practised the thing themselves, 
because they are enabled thereby to consider the subject in its pure 
scientific light, without reference to what may be practised by igno¬ 
rant persons. They have ascertained, after deep research, what ore the 
sound principles on which an ox should be fed; and having done so, 
they arc resolved to carry those principles into practice in spite of all 
obstacles, so that pure science may prevail.” 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “ I can’t talk hard words with you, 
mister; but what 1 say is this, I wish the great folks just knew 
something about the matter from their own experience. But 1 must 
say, that your pure science, as you call it, sounds to my ears like pure 
nonsense; a ha’porth of knowledge gained by practice is worth all 
that ever was learned from books ; that’s my opinion, mister.” 

And so they parted, the farmer staying to pity his ox at what he 
saw was to befall him, and the doctor going to the great house, where 
he made a speech, and persuaded the folks there, for he had such a 
winning way that doctor, that he could talk people into doing 
anything he pleased, to make a law, which they did, forbidding the 
farmer to fat tlie ox in any other way than tliat laid down in the 
law; and although some people, who knew the mischief of the law, 
])rotested all they could against it, and pointed out what would 
happen, it was of no use, and so the law was made, and in a short 
time after the ox was put on his new diet. 

And now the saddest part of the story is* to be told; how the ox 
grew thinner and tliinner on his scanty food, and how sometimes the 
food prescribed by the doctor according to the law could not be ob¬ 
tained at all; for they insisted that his fdod should be nothing but» 
gold and silver turnips, and there were not enough of such things to 
be Imd in the whole world; and how the people in the great house 
were obliged to let him have a bite at Ids old stuff again, which the 
doctor had contemptuously called paper rags,” just tp keep him 
alive. And it has been dreadful how the poor ox has lucked and 
plunged about ever since, never having sufficient food*; besides 
that he has been beaten to make him work harder, wliich ho could 
not do, so that it has been a very shocking thing to see. And the 
wretched condition of the ox caused great discontent in the country 
wlicrc he was; and although the common people 4uiew that some¬ 
thing was wrong, they did not know what it was; but in truth it was, 
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because the ox was in a bad condition that they were consequently 
in a bad condition too, because the ox was no longer strong enough 
to bear their burthens for them; but the people, feeling the ill effects 
of the new system, and being without work, and when they had work 
not getting proper wages, and being in a state of great trouble and 
misery, and some of them being starved to death, they clamoured out 
violently against the rulers of the countiy. And what the cause of 
tlicir misciT was the people did not know, and the talkers in the 
sainted hoifsc did all sorts of things to remedy the mischief, but never 
the right one. And the common people, getting more desperate, rose 
up in I’cbellion, and said they must have a thing they called “ Par¬ 
liamentary Reform,” which they were sure would make the ox fat 
again; and although many great lords were against it, the people 
would have their way, as they always will when they have a mind 
to it. So they had parliamentary reform, and there was a great re¬ 
joicing. Rut the ox did not get a bit fatter for it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, he became thinner after the parliamentary reform than he was 
before, and all tlic labouring people were worse off and in greater 
destitution than ever. And still they did not see what the real evil 
was, tliat it was all along occasioned by the law which prevented tlic 
ox from being fat, by restricting him in the quantity of liis food; 
because, as tlie law said that it was only of a certain food that the ^ 
ox should cat, and there was not enough of that particular sort of 
food to be got in all the world to feed sufficiently an ox of such pro¬ 
digious bulk, and requiring sucli enormous quantities of sustenance, 
of course all tlie limbs of tlie ox became weakci*, and his body be¬ 
came less, and his strength was not enough to bear the burdens that 
were put upon liim ; for it was a part of the same law that, although 
the food of the ox was to be diminislicd, the burtlicns that he had to 
bear, and wbhdi had been increased in consequence of the growth of 
the ox and his capability to bear them, should remain as before, which 
was very cunning of those rich men, because they profited by it. 

But the labouring peo])le, not having gained what they Imped for 
by the thing called “parliamentary reform,” began to clamour again, 
and to say that they liad not got enough r(*,form, and that they would 
have more. And so all* sorts of clianges and reforms have since been 
made; but tjie labouring people arc still calling out for more, so tliat 
it is thought some other great revolution will suddenly take place in 
'iliat country, which will ov^erturn everything — the parliament, and 
the church, and the throne and all! For nothing will satisfy the 
people till they are able to earn by their labour enough to feed and 
to clothe them in a proper manner, which is only their duo ; and, till 
that is don|^ tliey will always be in a discontented and rebellious 
state, and‘Over wanting all sorts of wild changes; and that is what 
all wise i/ien think on the subject. 

€ 

The once fat ox represents the prosperous state of Great Britain 
from 1797 to I 8 I 64 during which time the country increased in wealth 
to an amazing exigent, notwithstanding the unprecedentedly heavy bur¬ 
thens which it had to bear from the extraordinary expenses of one of 
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the most costly wars ever carried on, and from the additional weight 
of taxation placed on the people. And why was it ? Because there 
was plenty of mqpey among the people to represent property, and to 
form the mcdiiun of exchanging it with one another. The nation, 
having the power to create as much money as it wanted to carry on 
their transactions, the people were able to pay high taxes, because 
they had plenty of money to pay them with. But now that the 
amount money is limit^ to the amount of the gold wliich can be 
obtained, or retained, to form the “ basis,” as it is called, of the paper 
circulation as it at present exists, the quantity of that paper circula¬ 
tion, or paper money, must necessarily be influenced by the quantity of 
gold which forms its ** basis.” And because there is not golu enough 
on the face of the earth to supply the wants of this great commercial 
country in its dealings, there caqnot be enough money for the carry¬ 
ing on of the profitable transactions which the people might otherwise 
be engaged in. 

So long as tlic national industry was fed by the abundant supply 
of paper money wliich it enjoyed during the years from 1797 to 1816, 
it got fat with wealth, notwithstanding its enormous waste, and the 
prodigality of its gifts to other countries; but since the food of its 
enterprise has been restricted, it has been in a constant state of em¬ 
barrassment, and the labouring classes have been borne down by the 
most intolerable oppression. They have been borne down in this 
Avay: tliat inasmuch as during the time of plenty of money liigh 
prices prevailed, it was easy for the Government to raise high taxes, 
which they did; hut when, by the alteration of Mr. Pitt’s system, 
the quantity of patxjr money was lessened, there was less money 
to })ay the debt with tlian when it was raised. But altliough the 
quantity of money to pay the debt with was arbitrarily lessoned, 
the amount of the debt remained the same ; so that the interest 
of the debt became pruportionably more dilRcult to pay. And the 
evil effect of this on the industrious classes was thus: during the 
time of plenty of money and of high prices there was liigh wages; 
this enabled the people to pay a higher price for the articles of neces¬ 
sity or comfort whicli they required. But when there became less 
money in circulation, and consequently when all prices became lower, 
the wages of labour became lower also ; but the taxc8,which artifi¬ 
cially enhance the price of all eommodities in pi*oportion to their own 
extent, remained tlic same. Now, it is^lo be observed, that whil^ 
that pai’t of the price of all things caused by the high taxes remained 
the suirtc, the wages of the labourer became less: that is, tlie labourer 
had to pay high-price taxes, borrowed in cheap money, witli his low- 
price labour, wliich he l!ad to s(dl for dear money. TJie labourer, 
therefore, has been obliged to give more of his labour to* pay taxes 
than before. But as the labourer, in the best of times, never could 
earn more wages than was suflicicnt for his decent subsistence, it 
follows, consequently, that in the present state of things he earns 
less, and tlierefore cannot earn enough for his d|;cent subsistence ; 
nor can he, by possibility, under existing circumjAancee, better his 
condition. 
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But does any man who has inquired into this subject imagine that 
the labouring classes — the wealth-producers—will be content to 
remain in their present state of precarious subsistence, and of fre¬ 
quent destitution ? No man can think so. And with such thoughts, 
wJiqt further explanation is wanted of the general suffering state of 
the labouring classes, which has excited so much sympathy of late 
years, and which all observing men feel must, if not remedied, sooner 
or later end^ in general social disorganisation. * 


SONG. 

NOT BY THOMAS MOORE. 

Cease, fond youth, your suit to press, 
Better *twere that now we part; 

Cease, nor force me to confess 
That another owns my heart 
K resolv’d you still beset it — 

Don’t you wish that you may get it ? 

Fly, oh fly! nor see me more; 

Absence will your pangs remove; 

Fly to some far-distant shore. 

There to seek another love ; 

One whose heart may breathe the doubt — 
Does your mother know you’re out? 

Yet, or e’er we part for ever, 

Let my tongue one question frame; 
Though we meet no more, ah! never, 
Though no more you hear my name, 
Swear by. the stars the skies that spangle — 
Has your mother sold her mangle ? 
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MAYNOOTH. 

The prominent topic of the month is “ Maynootli.” As there may 
be Bomc^mong our readers who are not familiar i^ith the Iii story of 
the question, the following brief statement may be acceptable :— 

In 1795, the attention of Parliament was attracted to the circum¬ 
stance of the teachers of a powerful religion being educated in foreign 
states; for, previous to the establishment of thq College of Maynooth, 
the Roman Catholic priest was compelled to seek for instruction at 
Rome, Douay, St. Omer, and other places abroad. This consideration 
induced the legislature to relax iif their jealous restrictions with respect 
to Roman Catliolics; and in 1795, an act was passed wilh the full 
approbation of tlie Protestant King, George the Third, for applying the 
sum of 8000/. towards the establishment of u college for the purposes 
of education, and especially of the education of ecclesiastical students. 
This grant has been continued, with some additions, up to tlie present 
time. It is to be observed that it was continued only from year to 
year. 

It is now proposed by Sir Robert Peel to make the present annual 
and uncertain grant of 9000/. a permanent one, and, at the siune time, 
to increase its amount to 26,000/. annually. 

The second reading of tlie Bill for this object was carried in the 
House of Commons in favour of the increased and permanent grant 
by 323 to 176, being a majority in favour of Sir Robert Peefs pro¬ 
posal of 147. 

Wc are compelled, by an accident, to confine ourselves to the pre¬ 
sent brief notice of one of the most important questions ever discussed 
in a British parliament; but it is our intention in the next number 
of this Magazine to enter more at length into a matter involving in 
its indirect consequences questions of the highest and most serious 
nature. 

In speaking of the topics of the month, •we cannot conclude this 
unavoidably short notice without adverting to the public meeting at 
Exeter Hall for the promotion of the early closing of stops, and for 
shortening the hours of labour. This mesting cannot but be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable illustrations of the mighty change 
which is taking place in the opinions of society — or at least in its 
acts — with respect to the labouring classes generally. On the oc¬ 
casion of this public meeting, it is not less remarkable and significant 
that Lord John Russell, the head of the late government, took the 
chair. It will be our endeavour to promote this admirable cause by 
all the means in our power. Next mouth we shall return to the 
subject. • 
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REVIEWS OF HOOKS. 

liiAGiNATioN AND 'Fancy : OF ScUctionsfrom the English iWs, ilhts- 
trntive of those First Itequisites of their Art; with Markings of 
the Best Passages, Critical Notes of the Writers, and an Essag in 
Answer to the Question, ** What is Poetry f ” By Leigu Hunt. 
Secon(t Edition. SAiith, Elder, and Co., 6d. Cornljill. 

Jt is a great point, in reviewing a book, to know what the author 
intends to write about. There arc^few tasks more wearisome and 
unsatisfactory than to toil through page after page, with the honest 
desire to ascertain the writer’s meaning, and to be obliged to come to 
the conclusion at last-, that the writer had no meaning at nil. But 
the present book has not that fault; on the contrary, it is full of 
meaning; and it is on that account that we are induced to pay more 
than ordinary attention to it; besides, the name of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
Avho is now one of the veterans of English literature, is a warrant for 
merit of some sort, in anything that he may submit to the public. 

The next point — after having ascertained the object of the author 
in writing his book—is, to see whether he has accomplished his object; 
and it is on these two points that we propose to offer a few observa¬ 
tions. And as it is our earnest desire, on this and on all similar oc¬ 
casions, to put forward the author j*ather than ourselves, wc shall do 
Mr. Leigli Hunt the preliminary justice to state the object which ho 
has in view in his own woixls. The preface informs us: 

** Tiiis b(x>k is intendud for all lorers of poetry and tliu sister arts, but more espe¬ 
cially fur those of the must jioctleal sort, and muKt especially for the youngest and 
the oldest: for as the forinur may incline to it fur information’s sake, the latter will 
perhaps nut refuse it their good-will for the sake of old favourites. Tlie editor has 
often wished for such a book himself; and as nobody will make it for him, be bus 
made it for otliers. 

“ It was .suggested by the approbation which the renders of a periodical work 
bestowed on 5011*6 extracts from the poets, commettltd and marked with italics, on a 
principlt of co-pervsal, as though the editor were reading the psissogcs in their com- 
l^any. Those readers wished to Have more such extracts; and here, if they are still 
in the mind, they now possess them. The remarks on one of the poems that formed 
a portion of the extracts (the Eve of tkiiiit Agnes) are reiteatcd in the present 
volume. All the rest of the matter contributed by him is new. He docs nut 
expect, of course, that every reader will agree with the preferences of particular 
lines or pas.sag^^ intimated by the italics. Some will think them too numerous; 
some perh.ip;^ too few ; many who chance to take u]) the book, may wish there bad 
bc^n none all; but these will have the goodness to recollect what has just been 
stated — that the plan was suggested by others who desired them. The editor, 
at any ra^e, begs to be consi(|ere(l as having marked the passages in no spirit of 
dictation to any one, much Jess of disparagement to all the admirable passages not 
marked. If be assumed anything at all (beyond what is implied in the fact of 
imparting experience)' it was the probable mutual pleasure of the reader, his com¬ 
panion ; just as in reding out loud, one instinctively increases one's emphasis here 
and tlicre, and implies a certain accordance of enjoyment on the part of the hearers. 
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In short, all poetic readers are expected to have a more than ordinary portion of 
sympathy, especially with those who take pains to please them ; and the editor 
desires no larger amount of it, than he gratefully gfVes to any friend who is good 
enough to read out similar passages to himself. 

The object of the Iwok is threefold: —to present the public with some of the 
finest passages in English poetry, so marked and commentedf to furnish stfch an 
account, in an Essay, of the nature and requirements of poetry, as nwiy enable readers 
in general to give an answer on those points to themseloes and otiwrs • and to show, 
throughout the greater part of the volume, what sort of podtry is ^ be considered 
as poetry of the most poetical kin/l, or such as exhibits the imagination and foncy in a 
state of predominance, undisputed by interests of another sort. Poetry, therefore, 
is not liere in its compound state, great or otherwise (except incidentally in the 
Essay), but in its element, like an essence distilled. Al^thc greatest po^ry includes 
that essence, hut the essence docs not present itself in exclusive comhiimtion with 
the greatest fin'm of poetry. It varies in that respect from the most tremendous .to 
the most playful effusions, and from imagination to fancy through all their degrees 
— from Jlomer and Dante to Coleridge and Keats*, from Shakspearc in King 
Lear to Shakspearc himself in the Midsummer Night*s Dream; from Spenser's 
I'aerie Qiieene to the Castle of Indolence; nay, from Ariel in the Tempest to his 
somewhat presumptuous namesake in the Rape of the Lock. And passages, both 
from Thomson’s delightful allegory, and Pope's paragon of raock>heroics, would 
have been found in this volume, hut for that intentional, artificial imitation, even in 
the former, which removes them at too great a distance from the highest sources of 
inspiration. 

** With the great poet of the Faerie Quccne the editor has taken special pains to 
make re.*ulers in general better acquainted; and in furtherance of tltis purpose he 
has exhibited many of his best passages in remarkable relation to the art of the 
painter. 

** For obvious reasons no living writer is included ; and some lately deceased do 
not come within the plan. The omission will not be thought invidious in an editor 
who has said more of liis contemporaries than most men, and w*ho would gladly 
give specimens of the latter poems in future volumes. 

** One of the objects indeed of this preface Is to state, that, should the public 
evince a willingness to have more such books, the editor would propose to give 
them, in .succession, corresponding volumes of the Poetry of Action and Passion 
(Narrative and Dramatic Poetry), from Chaucer to Campbell; the Poetry of 
Wit and Humour, from Chaucer to Byron ; and the Poetry of Song, or Lyrical 
Poetry, from Chaucer again (see in his Works his admirable and only song, bc> 
ginning 

Hide, Absalom, thy glided tresses clear) 

to Campbell again, and Burns, and O'Keefe. These*volumcs, if he is not mistaken, 
would present the Public with the only selection^ hitherto made, of none but genuine 
poetry; and he would take care, that it should be unobjectionable in every other 
respect.” • 

On tins preface, we have no critical remark to offer; it is a decla¬ 
ration, on the part of the author, of what he intends to do ; it is our 
office to say how he lias kept his promise. We pass on, therefore, to 
the Essay, intituled — “ An Answer to the Question, is Poetry ? 
including Remarks on Versification.” • 

The title of this Essay shows at once that Mr. Hunt hoif not fallen 

i 

* ** Wliitc closing the Essay on Poetry, a friend lent mo Coleridge’s Biographia 
Littraria, which I had not seen for many years, and whic|i I mention, partly to 
notice a coincidence al page 44 . of the Essay, not otherwise srorthy of observation, 
and partly to do what I can towards extending the acquaintance of the public with 
a book contiiining masterly expositions of the art of poetry. 
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into the common error—nor would it for a moment be supposed that 
he could do so—of confounding versification with poetry. There are 
too many who are not aware of the distinction; 'but this by the 
way. The difficulty, however, of defining poetry is not less than that 
of nlost definitions. Let us sec what Johnson makes of it. He de¬ 
fines “Poetry ” to be “metrical composition ; the art or practice of 
writing poems.” Jf he had said, “ the art or practice of expressing 
poetical iderfi in metrical composition,” it would have come nearer 
to satisfy many. But even that would not have been entirely satis¬ 
factory ; because we hold that there may be as much poetry expressed 
in prose &3 in metre, 0 |}ly that the latter presents the poetry in a more 
attractive dress; just as there may be as much meaning and as strict 
logical deduction in one piece of prose writing as in another; but one 
will please more than the other, and generally be more effective in 
informing or convincing, because of its better style. We may endea¬ 
vour to illustrate our meaning, by taking the narration of an event 
from the mouths of two different persons ; the one educated, the other 
uneducated. Although both tcdl, substantially, the same story, the 
account of the educated man will be the most concise, intelligible, and 
pleasing of the two, because he has acquired the art of expressing his 
meaning in words better than the other who has not acquired that art. 
In the same way, one gifted with the excess of feeling, of sensibility, 
and with all tlic qualities which form the poet, with the additional 
advantage of education, will, cceteris paribus, have the power of ex¬ 
pressing his thoughts in poetical language in a higher degree than the 
uncilucated poet. The last possesses the gift of poetry; the first 
unites with the gift of poetry, facility of language; and words arc an 
acquired not an innate power. We might carry this point further; 
but, ns we said before, we are desirous of bringing before the reader 
the opinions of Mr. Leigh Hunt rather than of the critic; and in 
order to do full justice to the author wc shall give his definition 
entire. 

Mr. Hunt answers the question, “ What is Poetry,” thus: — 

“ Poetry, strictly and artisdcally so called, that is to say, considered not merely 
as poetic feeling, which is more or less shared by all the world, but as the operation 
of that feeling, ifueh os we sec it in the poet's book, is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination 
And fancy, and modulating its language on the principle of variety in uniformity. 
Its means arc whatever the universe contains; and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. 
Poetry stands between nature and convention, keeping alive among us the enjoy¬ 
ment of the external and the spiritual world: it has constituted the most enduring 
fame of nations; and, next to Love and Rcauty, which^ are its parents, is the greatest 
proof to man of the pleasure to be found in all things, and of the probable riches of 
infinitude. ^ 

** Poetry ,is a passion because it seeks the deepest impressions; and because it 
must undergo, in order to convey, them. ' 

** It is* a passion for truth, because without truth the impression would be false or 
defective. > 

It is a passion for beauty, because its office is to exalt and refine by means of 
pleasure, and becaus<^beauty is nothing but the loveliest form of pleasure. 


' * Piutiot suffering in a good sense-^ardent subjection ofonc'S'Self to emotion. 
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** It is a passion for power, because power is impression triumphant, whether over 
the poet, as desired by himself, or over the reader, as affected by the poet 

** It embodies andi illustrates its impressions by infhgination, or imagm of the 
objects of which it treats, and other images brought in to throw light on those ob¬ 
jects, in order that it may ei^oy and impart the feeling of their truth in its utmost 
conviction and affluence. * 

** It illustrates them by &ncy, which is a lighter play of imagination, or the feeling 
of analogy coming short of seriousness, in order that it may laugh with what it 
loves, and Aow how it can decorate it with fairy ornament. • 

“ It modulates what it utters, because in running the whole round of beauty it 
must needs include beauty of sound; and because, in the height of its enjoyment, it 
must show the perfection of its triumph, and make difHcutty itself becoin^part of 
its facility and joy. ^ 

** And lastly, Poetry shapes this modulation into uniformity for its outline, and 
variety for its parts because it thus realises the last idea of beauty itself, which 
includes the charm of diversity within flowing round of habit and ease. 

“ Poetry Is imaginative passion. The quickest and subtlest test of the possession 
of its essence is in expression; the variety of things to be expressed shows the 
amount of its resources; and the continuity of the song completes the evidence of 
its strength and greatness. He who has thought, feeling, expression, imagination, 
action, character, and continuity, all in the largest amount and highest degree, is the 
greatest poet. 

“ Poetry includes whatsoever of painting can be made visible to the mind’s eye, 
and whatsoever of music can be conveyed by sound and proportion without singing 
or instrumentation. But it far surpasses those divine arts in suggcistivencss, range, 

• and intellectual wealth: —the first, in expression of thought, combination of images, 
and the triumph over space and time; t!)c second, in all that can be done by speech, 
apart from the tones and modulations of pure sound. Painting and music, however, 
include all those portions of the gift of poetry that can bo expressed and heightened 
by the visible and melodious. Painting, in a certain apparent manner, is things 
themselves; music, in a certain audible manner, is their very emotion and grace. 
Music and painting are proud to be related to poetry, and poetry loves and is proud 
of them. 

“ Poetry begins where matter of fact or of science ceases to be merely such, and 
to exhibit a further truth; that is to say, the connexion it has with the world of 
emotion, and its power to produce imaginative pleasure. Inquiring of a gardener, 
for instance, what flower it is we see yonder, he answers, ‘a lily; ’ this is matter 
of fact, 'fhe botani.st pronounces it to he of the order of ‘ Ilexandria Monogyiiia; * 
this is matter of .science. It is the ‘ lady ’ of the garden, says Si)enser; and here 
we begin to have a poetical sense of its fairness and grace. It is 


Tlie plant and flower of light, 

says Ben Jonson; and poetry then shows us the beauty of the flower in all its 
mystery and splendour.” * » 

In reading this series of descriptive definitions, wc must confess 
wc were disappointed.^ot to find among them something more than 
the unsatisfactory expression, “ more or less shared by al^ tlic world 
because it may be considered as one of the moral axioms of nations 
in all times, that the “feeling” of poetry exists in the’,heart of 
every human being, in very strong intensity; and that it is because 
all are powerfully susceptible of the poetioal emotions which the 
aspect of the visible world conveys, as well as the promptings of the 
inward soul, that the power of the poet who has thcyiapability to ex¬ 
press his thoughts, is so vast and universal — touching, as he does, the 
chords to which all hearts vibrate. But this omission, on the part of 
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the definer, is accounted for in the progress of the work j for, as it seems 
to us, the author underrates the value of “ expression ” in poetical 
composition. Now we may venture to say, that tWe general opinion 
is, that as all liuman beings are poetical from the nature of their 
org&uisation, the difference between the speaking and the silent 
poet mainly consists in the additional power which the former has to 
express in words —and in the higher compositions of poetry, in 
metre — th^ thoughts and sensations which the latter has not the 
readiness or the skill to effect. We may remark here, that a fashion 
has recently arisen, of considering that any one who is pleased to 
think liimsclf a poctglias the right to express thoughts, howsoever 
crude, in language we cannot call it metre — howsoever uncouth; 
and because his writings contain indications of the poetical feeling 
common to all mankind, he is therefore to be exempt from all rule in 
his versification. We look upon this assumption of freedom from 
recognised poetical canons as nothing more than an excuse for idle¬ 
ness or incapacity. If a writer has neither the power nor the industry 
to express his poetical thoughts in harmonious verses, let him write 
in prose; but if he affects to take on himself the higher rank, he 
must take the trouble, if he has the ability, to clothe his poetical 
imagery in appropriate metre. Without that indispensable addition, 
it is as offensive to the taste, as it is repulsive to the eye, of a classic * 
reader. But it is fair to state Mr. Hunt’s own opinion on the subject. 
He says : — 

“ With roijanl to the principle of Variety in Uniformity, by which verse ought to 
be modulated, and onc>ness of impression diversely produced, it has been contended 
by some, that poi*try need not he written in verse at all; that prose is as good a 
medium, provided poetry be conveyed through it; and that to think otherwise is to 
confound letter with spirit, or form with essence. But the opinion is a prosaical 
mistake. Fitness and unfitness for soag, or metrical excitement, just make all the 
difference between a poetical and prosaical subject; and the reason why verse is 
necessary to the form of poetry is, that the perfection of poetical spirit demands it 
— that the circle of its enthusiasm, beauty and power, is incomplete without it. I 
do not mean to say that a poet can never show himself a poet in prose; but that, 
being one, his desire and necessity will be to write in verse; and that, if he were 
unable to do so, he would not, and could not, deserve his title. Verse to the true 
poet i.s HO clog. It is idly called a trammel and a difficulty. Tt is a help. It .springs 
from the samc^enthuMnsm as the rest of his impulses, and is necessary to their satis« 
fiiction and effect. Verse is no more a clog than the condition of rushing upward is a 
«clog to fire, or than the roundnets and order of the globe we live on Is a clog to the 
freedom and variety that abound within its sphere. Verse is no dominator over the 
poet, except inasmuch as the bond is reciprocal, and the poet dominates over the 
verse. They arc lovers, playfully challenging each other's rule, and delighted 
e(|uall7 to rule and to obey. Verse is the final proof to the poet that his mastery 
over his art is Cbmplete. It is the sliutting up of his powers in * meatureful content; * 
the answer,or form to his spirit; of strengtli and ease to his guidance. It is the 
willing ac^on, the proud and fiery liappincss of the winged steed on whose back he 
has vaulted 

To witch fhe world with wondrous horsemanship. 

Verso, in short, is {hat finishing, and rounding, and * tuneful planctting * of the 
poet’s creations, wlflch is produced of necessity by tlie smooth tendencies of their 
energy or inward working, and the hannonxous dance into which they arc attracted 
round the orb of the beautiful. Poetry, in its complete sympathy with }>eauty, must, 
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of ncce«ity, learc no Bcnso of the beautiAit. and no power orer its forms, unmoni- 
fested ; and verse flows as inevitably from this condition of its integrity, as other 
laws of pro^rtion dc^ from any other kind of embodiment of beauty (say that of 
the human figure), however free and various the movements may be that play within 
their limits. What great poet ever wrote his poems in prose? or where is a good 
prose poem, of any length, to be found ? The poetry of tlie Bible is understood to 
be in verse, in the original. Mr. Haslitt has said a good word for those prose en¬ 
largements of some fine old song, which are known by the name of Ossian; and in 
passages tlioy deserve what he said; but he judiciously abstained frmn saying.any¬ 
thing about the form. Is Gesner's Death of Abel a poem? or Herfey’s Medita¬ 
tions ? The Pilgrim's Progress has been, called one; and, undoubtedly, Bunyan 
had a genius which tended to make him a poet, and one of no mean order: and yet 
it was of as ungenerous and low a sort as was compatible with so lofty an aflinity ; 
and this is the reason why it stopped where it did. HA had a craving after the 
beautiful, but not enough of it in himself to echo to its music. On tlie other hand, 
th^ possession of the beautiful will not be sufficient without force to utter it. The 
author of Telemachus had a soul frill of beauty and tenderness. He was not a man 
who, if he had had a wife and children, would have run away from them, as Bun- 
yan’s hero did, to get a place by himself in heaven. He was *a little lower than 
the angels,' like our own Bishop Jewells and Berkeleys; and yet he was no poet. 
He was too delicately, not to say feebly, absorbed in his devotions, to join in the 
energies of tlic serophic choir.” 

Mr. Hunt goes on to say: 

” Every 'poct, then, is a versi..er; every fine poet an excellent one •, and he is 
• the best whose verse exhibits the greatest amount of strength, sweetness, straight¬ 
forwardness, unsuperfluousness, variety and one-ness; one-ncss, that is to say, con¬ 
sistency, in the general impression, metrical and moral; and variety, or every per¬ 
tinent diversity of tone and rhythm, in the process.” 

We do not agree with the author on this point ; we do not 
think that “ every poet is a versifier; ” admit that every poet 
would be a versifier if he could. But the art of versification is an art 
superadded to the gift, and it is because their union is so rare that so 
few appear before the world as ** poets ” in print, though there are so 
many who are poets in heart; and who feci the divine aspirations of 
poetry, and struggle to express them. It is true, as the author says, 

” But the poet is far from dealing only with these subtle and analogical truths. 
Truth of every kind belongs to him, provided it can lyid into any kind of beauty, 
or is capable of being illustrated and impressed by the poetic faculty. Nay, tlie 
simplest truth is often so beautiful and impressive of itself, that one gf the greatest 
proofr of his genius consists in his leaving it to stand alone, illustratra by nothing 
but tlie light of its own tears or smiles, its own wonder, might, or playfulness. • 
Hence tlie complete effect of many a simple passage in our own English ballads ahd 
romances, and of the passionate sincerity in general of the greatest early poets, such 
as Homer and Chaucer, who flourished before the existence of a ‘ literary world,' 
and werc'not perplexed by a heap of notions and opinions, or by doubts how emotion 
ought to‘be expressed. The greatest of their successors never writeequally to the 
purpose, except when they can dismiss every thing from their minds Ibut the like 
simple truth.” ^ 

But the fortuitous circumstance of such expressions must be taken 
os the exception not the rule. To say that the power of giving ex¬ 
pression to thought in words is in the ratio of the^ rudeness of the 
speaker or the writer, is against all logical deduction; it is placing 
simple above educated intelligence; and that we consider cannot be 
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the author’s meaning. It is with pleasure that we pass to the fol¬ 
lowing eloquent passage: — 

» O lovely ^(1 immortal* privilege of genius I tliat can strAch its hand out of the 
wastes of time, thousands of years back, and touch our eyelids with tears. In these 
passages there is not a word which a man of the most roatter>of*fact understanding 
might not have written, if he had thought of it. But in poetry, feeling and imagination 
are necessary to the perception and presentation even of matters of fiict. 'fhey, 
and they only, see yliat is proper to be told, and what to be kept b%ck ; what h 
pertinent, al^ting, and essential. 'Without feeling, there is a want of delicacy and 
distinction; without imagination, there is no true embodiment. In poets, even 
good of their kind, but without a genius for narration, the action would have been 
encumbered or diverted with ingenious mistakes, llie over-contemplative would 
have givtn us too manyiremarks; the over-lyrical, a style too much carried away ; 
the ovcr>&nciful, conceits and too many similes; the unimaginative, the facts with¬ 
out the feeling, and not even those. We should have been told nothing of the 
* grey chin,* of the bouse hearing them as ^ley moaned, or of Achilles gently putting 
the old man aside; much less of that yearning for his father, which made the hero 
tremble in every limb. Writers without the greatest passion and power do nut feel 
in this way, nor are capable of expressing the teeling; though there is enough sensi¬ 
bility and imagination all over the world to enable mankind to be moved by it, 
when the poet strikes his truth into their hearts.*' 

The following comparison of “Fancy” with “Imagination” is 
beautiful. 

• 

“ Fancy turns her sister's wizard instruments into toya She takes a telescope in* 
her hand, and puts a mimic star on her forehead, and sallies forth a.s an emblem of 
astronomy, ller tendency is to the child-like and sportive. She chases butterilies, 
while her sister takes flight with angels. She is the genius of feiries, of galLmtrics, 
of feshions; of whatever is quaint and light, showy and capricious; of the poetical 
part of wit, She adds wings and feelings to the images of wit; and delights as much 
to people nature with smiling ideal sympathies, as wit does to bring antipathies to¬ 
gether, and make them strikdMight on absurdity. Fancy, however, is not incapable 
of sympathy with Imagination. She is often found in her company; always, in the 
case of the greatest poets; often in that of less, though with them she is the greater 
fevourite. Spenser has great imagination and fancy too, but more of the latter; 
Milton both also, the very greatest, but with imagination predominant; Chaucer, 
the strongest imagination of real life, beyond any writers but Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare, and in comic painting inferior to nunc; Pope has hardly any imagi¬ 
nation, but he has a great deal of fancy; Coleridge little fancy, but imagination 
exquisite. Shakspeare alone, of all poets that ever lived, enjoyed the regard of both 
in equal perfection. A whole fairy poem of his writing will be found in the present 
volume. Sec also his famous description of Queen Mab and her equipage, in ilomeo 
and Juliet: 

Her waggoikrspokcs made of long spinners* legs; 

Tlie cover, of the wings of grasshoppers: 

Her traces of the smallest spider's web; 

Her collars of the moonshine’s watery beams, &c. 

That is Fanc^, in its playful crcativencss.'* 

In the following rcmai'ks on versification we entirely agree with the 
author, with the exception of the conclusion, in which it seems to us, 
as wo have taken occasion to observe already, the author allows a 
dangerous latitude to ^versifiers, to the encouragement of laziness 
and other deadly^ sins. 

** Farietg in versfiication consists in whatsoever can be done for the prevention of 
monotony, by diversity of stops and cadences, distribution of enipha.sis, and retard- 
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Rtion and acceleration of time; for the whole real secret of yersification ia a muaical 
secret, and is not attmnable to any vital eS*ect, Mve by the ear of genius. All the 
mere knowledge of f^t and numbers, of accident and quantity, will no more impart 
it, ^sn a knowledge of the * Guide to Music' will make a Deethoven or a Paisello. 
It is a matter of sensibility and imagination of the beautiful in poetical passion, 
accompanied by musical; of the imperative necessity for a pause here, and a cadence 
there, and a quicker or slower utterance in this or that place, crcat^ by analogies 
of sound with sense, by the fluctuations of feeling, by the demands of the gods and 
graces that-visit the poet's harp, as the winds visit that of ^ohis. Tlie same time 
and quantity which are occasioned by the spirituakpart of this secretf thus become 
its formal ones ~ not feet and syllables long and short, iambics or trochees; which 
arc the reduction of it to its Uta than dry bones You might get, for instance, not 
only ten and eleven, but thirteen or fourteen syllables into a rhyming, as well as 
blank, heroical verse, if time and the feeling permitted} knd in irrcgullt’ measure 
this is often done; just as musicians put twenty notes in a bar instead of two, 
quavers instead of minims according as the feeling they arc expressing impels them 
to 611 up the time with short and hurriifl notes, or with long; or as the choristers 
in a cathedral retard or precipitate the words of the chaunt, according os the quan¬ 
tity of its notes and the colon which divides the verse of the psalm, conspire to de¬ 
mand it. Had the moderns borne this principle in mind when they sett^fcd the pre¬ 
vailing systems of verse, instead of learning them, os they appear to have done, from 
the first drawling and onc-syllablcd notation of the church hymns wc should have 
retained all the advantages of the more numerous versification of the ancients without 
being compelled to fancy that there was no alternative for us between our syllabical 
uniformity and the hexameters or other special forms unsuited to our tongues." 

In treating of versification, it would bo impossible to omit Rhyme 
the author thus speaks of it:— 

** As to Rhyme, which might be thought too insignificant to mention, it is not at 
all so. The universal consent of modern Europe, and of the East in all ages, has 
made it one of the musical beauties of verse for all poetry but epic and dramatic, and 
even for the former with Southern Europe,a sustainment for the enthusiasm, 
and a demand to enjoy. The mastery of it consists^ never writing it for its own 
bake, or at leaft never appearing to do so; in knowing how to vary it, to give it 
novelty, to render it more or less strong, to divide it (when nut in couplets) at the 
proper intervals, to repeat it many times where luxury or animat spirits demand it 
(sec an instance in Titania’s speech to the Fairies), to impress an alTecting or startling 
remark with it, and to make it, in comic poetry, a new and surprising addition to 
the jest. 

L>argc was his bounty and his soul sincere, 

Ileav'u did a recompeme as largely send; 

He gave to misery all he had, a tear 
He gain'd from heav’n ('twas all he wish'd), a friend. 

Gr^'s Elayy. 


The fops arc p»ud of scandal^ for they cry 
At every lewd, low character, * That's I .' 

Dryden's Prologue to the PUgrtM. 


What makes all doctrines ])lain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounde a-year. 

And that which was proved true before, 

Prove false again ? 7'wo hundred more. • 

iludibrat. 


Compound for sins they arc inclin'd tOt 
By ^mning those they have no tdind to. 

■ ■ — - stor'd with deletcry me(teinee. 
Which whomsoever took is dead tinee. 


Id. 

Id. 
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We wish, in the concluding observation of the author in respect to 
the rhyming superiority of Moliere, that the author had favoured the 
public with his opinion on'*the subject of French versification. We 
are awai*e of the extreme difficulty of forming an opinion of the style 
of prose compositions in a foreign language ; a difficulty which is im¬ 
measurably increased when a judgment*is attempted to be formed of 
the qualities of its versification. Unless the ear has been attuned to the 
accent and^quantity of the words of a language from childhood, it is 
almost impossible to feel tlfb harmony of the structure of its verses; 
nor can any foreigner pretend to understand in the same perfection 
as a native the shades of conventional meaning in a language, and 
the inerYt of the “duriosa felicitas” of expression of words well 
placed; properties belonging to every language, but which those who 
learn it as a foreign tongue are unable fitly to appreciate. 

We now come to a question which, thougli by no means so difficult 
as tlic definition of poetry, presents considerations much more em¬ 
barrassing, inasmuch as it aficcts persons not abstractions, and the 

genus iTritabile** is not less prompt to take umbrage at personal 
preferences than in the days of Horace, But our author has wisely 
evudetl part of this difficulty by confining his observations and ex¬ 
tracts to the merits of deceased poets. Wc do not agree with Mr. 
Hunt in placing l*opo so low in the scale as he has done; but we. 
acknowledge the. ustice and the eloquence of this description:— 

*' If a young reader should ask, after all, What is the quickest way of knowing 
bad poets from good, the best poets from the next best, and so on? the answer is, 
the only and twofold way : first, the perusal of the best p<sets with the greatest at¬ 
tention ; and, second, the cultivation of tlmt love of truth and beauty which made 
them what they are. Every (giie reader of jmetry partakes a more than ordinary 
portion of the poetic nature; and no one can be completely such who docs not love, 
or take an interest in, every thing that interests tlie poet, from the firmament to the 
daisy — from the highest heart of man to the most pitiable of the low. It is a 
good practice to read with pen in hand, marking what is liked or doubted. It 
rivets the attention, realises the greatest amount of enjoyment, and facilitates refer¬ 
ence. It enables the reader also, from time to time, to see what progress he makes 
witli his own mind, and how it grows up towards the stature of its exaltcr. 

** If the same person should ask, What class of poetry is the highest? I should 
say, undoubtedly, the Epic ;«for it includes the drama, with narration besides; or 
the speaking and action of the characters, with the speaking of the poet himself, 
whose utmost«addrcss is taxed to relate all well for so long a time, particularly in 
the passages least sustained by enthusiasm. Whether this class has included the 
•greatest poet, is another questiofi still under trial; for Shakspcarc perplexes all such 
verdicts, even when the claimant is Homer; though, if a Judgment may be drawn 
from his early narratives (Venus and Adonis, and the Ilape of Lucrcce), it is to he 
doubted whether even Shakspearc could have told a story like Homer, owing to 
that incessant activity and superfoctation of thought, a little less of which might bo 
occasionally ^isired even in his plays; — if it were possible, once possessing any¬ 
thing of liijS to wish it away. Next to Uomcraiid Shakspeare come such narrators 
as the less pniversal, but still intonser Dante; Milton, with lus dignified imagination; 
the universal, profoundly simple Chaucer; and luxuriant, remote Spenser — im- 
mortal'child in poetry's inos^poetic solitudes: then the great second-rate dramatists; 
unless those who are better acquainted with Greek tragedy than I am, demand a 
place for them before Chaucer: then the airy yet robust universality of Ariosto; 
the hearty, out-of-(kW nature of Theocritus, also a uiiiversalist; the finest lyrical 
poets (who only take short flights, compared with the narrators); the purely con- 
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templativo poets who have more thought than feeling; the descriptive, satirical, di< 
dactic, epigrammatic. It is to l>e borne in mind, however, tliat the first poet of an 
inferior class may be luperior to followers in the train *of a higher one, though the 
superiority is by no means to be taken for granted; otherwise Pope would be supc> 
rior to hletcher, and Butler to Pope. Imagination, teeming with action and charig;ter, 
makes the grea^t poets; feeling and thought the iieit; fancy (by itself) the neit; * 
wit the last. Thought by it^lf makes no |)oet at all; for the mere conclusions'*of 
the iindcrsti||pding can at bestne only so many intellectual matters of fact. .Feeling, 
even destitute of conscious thought, stands a far better poetical cliance ;«feeUng being 
a sort of thought without the process of thinking—>a grasper of.the truth without 
seeing it. .4nd what is very remarkable, feeling seldom mak^ the blunders that 
thought does. An idle distinction has been made between taste and judgment. 
Taste is the very maker of judgment. Put an artificial fryit in your mouch, or only 
handle it, and you will soon perceive the difference between judging from taste or 
tact, and judging from the abstract ffgment ctdlcd judgment** 

Tlie following would prove, if Mr. Leigh Hunt had not already 
given sufficient evidence of his possession of the poetical faculty, that 
tlic author of tfie treatise which forms the subject of this article, is 
in no slight degree qualiffed*to pronounce an opinion on the sublime 
subject which he has so brilliantly illustrated :— 

** What the poet has to cultivate above all things is love and truth; what he 
has to avoul, like poison, is the fleeting and the false. He will get no good by 
• proposing to be * in earnest at the moment.* His earnestness must be innate and 
habitual; horn with him, and felt to be his most precious inheritance. * I expect 
neither profit nor general fame hy my writings,’ says Coleridge, in the preface to 
his Poems ; * and 1 consider myself as having been amply repaid without cither. 
Poetry has been to me its own * exceeding great reward ; ’ it has soothed my afflictions; 
it has multiplied and reffned my enjoyments; it has endeared solitude ; and it has 
given me the liahit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me.’— Fickering'e edition, p. 10. 

** * Poetry,* says Shelley, * lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, and 
makes familiar objects be as if they were not familiar. It reproduces all that it repre* 
sents; and tlie impersonations clothed in its Elysian light stand thenceforward in 
the minds of those who have once contemplated them, as moinurials of that gentle 
and exalted content which extends itself over all thoughts and actions with which it 
co-exists. The great secret of morals is Jove, or a going out of our own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or 
person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com¬ 
prehensively ; he must put himself in the place of anotlier, and of manpr others: the 
pains and pleasures of his species must become his own. 'fhe great instrument of 
mural good is imagination; and poetry administers to the effect by afting upon the 
cause.’— Essays and Letters, vol. i. p. 16. 

1 would not willingly say anything after perorafions like these; but as treatises* 
on poetry may chance to have auditors who think themselves called upon to vindicate 
the su^ieriority of what is termed useful knowledge, it may be as well to odd, that ff 
the poet may be allowed to pique himself on any one thing more than another, com¬ 
pared with those who undervalue him, it is on that power of undervaluing nobody, 
and no attainments different from his own, which is given him hy tluvvery faculty 
of imagination they despise. The greater includes the less. Tlicy do not see that 
their inability to comprehend him argues the smaller capacity. No man recognises 
the worth of utility more than the poet: he only desires that the meaning,of the 
term may not come short of its greatness, and exclude the noblpt necessities of his 
fellow-creatures. He is quite as much pleased, for instance, with the facilities for 
ra]>id conveyance afforded him by the railroad, as the dullest cpnfiner of its advan¬ 
tages to that single idea, or as the greatest two-idcad man wh9 varies that single 
idea witl) buying himself on his * buttons ’ or his good dinner. But he secs also 
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tlic beauty of the country through which he passes, of the towns, of the hcarens, of 
the steam-engine itself thundering and fuming along like a magic horse, — of the 
affections that are carrying, jferhaps, half the passengers on thoar journey, — nay, of 
tliose of the great two-idead man; and, beyond all this, he discerns the incalculable 
amount of good, and knowledge, and refinement, and mutual considerations, which 
this kroiiderful invention is fitted to circulate oyer the globe, perhaps to the dis- 
plncement of war itself, and certainly to the diffusion of millions of enjoyments.” 

It remains now. for us to offer an opinion on the merits of this 
work. Wifh the exception of the points on which we have frankly 
stated our own impressions, wc have no hesitation in saying that the 
present book is the best and the most useful, as it is the prettiest and 
most entertaining, of sail the author’s works. It aims at utility, and 
it is useful: it professes to be frank and truthful; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a pardonable leaning to the works of a deceased poet to 
whom the autlior was attached by Che most affectionate friendship, 
it is an impartial book. 

Ajiart from the instruction which it conveys, it is a book of poet¬ 
ical flowers, culled by the hand of taste from evciy soil where they 
have flourished sweetest and most beautiful. Wo say therefore, in 
conclusion, that the author iiad an inestimable object to accomplish, and 
that he lias accomplished that object in a manner, with talent, and 
witli a poetic sympathy of fooling, which will add fresh laurels to those 
which he has already won in his dearly-loved fields of literature. 


OIIPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

CIIArXEH I. 

WHO ORPHEUS WAS. 

In times of old, when the gods and goddesses 
Walked the cartlf without brccks or bo<liccs: 

Wheg with mortals they loved to drink and carouse. 
With their pot andjtheir pipe at a public-house ; 
Drinking or smoking they’d stop in the middle 
To hear jolly Orpheus play his fiddle. 

A fiddler mighty was he, and some-how 
His ^dlc was sure to kick up a row. 

CHAPTER II. 

SHOWING HOW ORPHEUS GOT A WIPE. 

I 

MysteriotfS power of mighty Love I 
Whom mortals below and gods above, 
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Whether they would or would not,—obey; 

How did it happen ? Say — oh, say! ^ 

One nigfit he was playing ** Old King Cole,” 

— Music hath charms to soothe the soul — 

A maid — of all work — stood listening by, 

A broom in her hand and a tear in her eye! 

Her name was Eurydice — and, ’tis said, 

Her lov^y locks were of classic red 1 
That ravishing strain too softly fell I 
For into her bosom the music steals^ 

Her head turns round, and she cannot tell 
WTiether she stands on her head or her heels! 
Orpheus yields to Love’s pleasing doom! 

He drops his fiddle — and she her broom! 

And at once — in thpse days they never tarried — 

They jumped over the broomstick — and were married ! 

CHAPTER HI. 

HOW HE LOST HER. 

Wliat fiorrid sounds assail mine ear ! 

Wiiat groans and lamentations drear! 

’Tis Orpheus, wandering about — 

His beer is flat — his pipe put out! 
lie sings his sorrows to the moon — 

Alas! his flddle’s out of tunc! 

Where is Eiuydicc ? Oh, where ? 

She isn’t here — she isn’t there ! 

Eurydice, the bright and fair! 

He sought her in the two back pair 1 
His voice is choked — his tears fall thick, 

Eurydice has cut her stick ! • 

Slic’s gone! she’s gone — and left no note behind her — 
'I'lie more he sought — the more he couldn’t find liei* 


CHAPTER XV. 

now IIB FOUND IlEU OUT. 

Close to the lamp-post — near the corner shop — 
Whose tempting windows various sights disj^ayed, 
Matches, red-lierrings, rushlights, and French eggs, 
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Pipes, pots of blocking, brick-dust and black lead, 

Witli other sweetmeats — lived a cunning man, 

Whose art all-powerful could all things tell — 

Who prigged the ticker, and who smugged the swag — 
•Wlio smashed the greasy—who did it, and who didn’t; — 
Him Orpheus seeks, and tells his tearful tale! 

The«sage demands a tizzy—and then speaks : — 

“ IldAN, TIIY LOST WIFE IS WORSER THAN YOU THINK HER — 
EjJRYDICe’S KLOrED WITH DiCK THE TiNKER ! ” 

« 'vV'rrn my pal Dick ! ” ciued Orpheus, what a sell ! 
Where is she now ? ** Said he — “ She’s gone to —! 

c» 

Orpheus resembled, nt this news so thrilling, 

Him who found sixpence when he lost a shilling! 
liovc, and revenge, and hate, by turns excite him ; — 
lie scorns the Tinker, and he longs to fight him! 

“ Thus for base tin her plighted faith to barter! 

“ Well, if she’s there,” said he, “ 1*11 follow arter.” 

CHAPTER V. 

¥ 

HOW THE FIDDLER VISITED THE ‘‘ SHADES ” BELOW. 

Facilis descensus'' says the bard, ^^Averni," 

To construe this, apply to your attorney; 

He will explain—Like hell, the Chancery gate 
Lies open wide, alluring4o your fate! 

But to get back — the “ revocare gradum^' 

The laws, like cat’s claws, arc like those who made ’em! 

For law’s a luxuiy — without the mopuses 

To gain your right, “ hie labor est, hoc opus" is! 

« 

Orpheus set out with faltering steps and slow. 

To find his false one in the realms below. — 

He cogitated : — “ Pr’aps the gods would stop her 1” 

For how to get her out, that was the riddle ? 

At any rate he was resolved to whop her: — 

IBo to beguile the way he took his fiddle,— 

t 

•Oh, wondrous power of music! art divine I 
Whose magic influence all stations levels: — 

A dab, O Orpheus I wast thou in that line, 

For thou did’st play old Nick among the devils! 
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Ghosts flocking round with soft and noiseless tread, 
Charmed with thy song, forgot that they were dead! 

The Fates*entranced, forgot to cut th«r threads, 

And stopped their shears to watch tlie Fiddler’s bow ; — 
The gaoler, Cerberus, hung down his lictids; — 

The Styx stuck fast; and Cliaron ceased to row I 
Tlie Furies were no longer furious I and * 

Ixion’s treadmill came to a dead stand! 

But Pluto, troubled by this strange confusion, 

And jealous of a living man’s intrusion, * 

Resolved to punish Orpheus for lus freaks; — 

He summons him before Itim, and thus speaks: <— 

“ Mortal ! to brave our pow’r tuou rasiilt dared I 
But still thy couraoe merits some reward ; 

To snow our clemency [aside] (to PLAotjE thy life), 

We give thee back Eurydice thy wife. 

But mark ! The Fates have entered this decree ; — 
And when they say so, so the thing must he ;— 

That if Eurydice,—before the sun 

Warms with his beams the fair * Undying*One* — 

Speak but one word—she’s diddled, and you’re done.” 

“ Done ! ” — said the fiddler — “ I’m content; — 

Come along wife ! ” — so away they went 

[Ghosi solo.) 

Orpheus has played his fiddle so well. 

He has raised Eurydice out of-! 

But if she was good as she was fair, 

How the devil did she get there ? 

(Chorus of devUs.'^ 

If she was good as she was fair, 
How the devil did she get there ? 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE END. 

On they went, midst fun and laughter — 

He before — she following after — 

They groped their way, for ’twas dark as pitch, 

Till they saw the light, when said he, “ You witch, (?) 
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I’ve got you now, and I’ll larrup you well, 

It shan’t be for nothing you’ve gone to ■ 

You’re a beauty, you are, to be made a bride'! 

I’ll warrant you, Marm, I’ll tinker your hide!” 

Tinker!” said she, —“ well, I never knew! 
Imperent wreteh! this is something new! 

Taka care,‘old boy, I don’t tinker you !”— 

She raised up her arm—as of old—but, alas! 
TJje doom of the Fates now eame to pass; 

Arms — legs—and all but the tongue of the fair. 
Melt into thin and empty air! 

She’s a ghost again! She can’t do what she likes 
In vain she threatens—in vain she strikes ; — 
Back she must go—there’s no denial- 
Before Judge Minos to take her trikl: — 

Her last words sound amidst sobs and tears — 

“ Oh!—could I but give him a box on the ears! 
(The Fates were cunning —/or, old or younej^ 
What can control a woman’s tongue f) 

Orpheus bore the shock so rude 
With all a fiddler’s fortitude: — 

He smoked his pipe, and he drunk his pot, 

And never was known to lament his lot. 
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THE PKESS. 

An event has occurred dun^ the moirth whiCu 1109 luauevuiuc uui»«S| 
and has attracted much observation. The circumstance itself—apart 
from the name of the Duke of Wellington being involved in its dis¬ 
cussion — maj be considered very trifling; but^the importavee of the 
question mix^ up with it is very great: that question is the position 
OF THE Press in this country. 

In these times it would be absard to attempt to deny the prodigious 
influence of the Press on oil classes of society^ from the highest to 
the lowest; that it has become the daily mental sustenance hun¬ 
dreds of thousands ; tliat it has power to set up or to pull down the 
strongest ministry. These &re truths not to be denied; and those few 
who deny it with their tongues confess it by their fears. 

It becomes a matter of the highest importance, therefore, that the 
controyers of this mighty engine of good or ill should be of a class and 
• of a character commensurate with the high duties which they have to 
perform; and it is clearly the duty and the interest of society to 
assign to them that social position which is due to the talents which 
arc necessary for their vocation, and to the influence which they 
exercise upon the minds of the people. Anything that tends to 
degrade the conductors of the Press pollutes the source from which 
only truth and virtuous thoughts should follow; and the mistaken 
neglect of society reacts on society itself with most pernicious effect. 
But before we proceed to offer any further observations, we shall lay 
before our readers the facts of the case. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington )eft the House of Lords one 
niglit, seemingly supported by another nobleman; and the reporters of 
the Morning Post newspaper, being well aware of the deep interest 
which the country takes in the health af the illustrious Duke, 
hastened to make it known to the world in the usual way. Unfor¬ 
tunately the reporter made a mistake in supposing that flie Duke was 
ill. The following is the account of the affair in the Morning Poa^ 
(April 19tli): 

« We believe it will be conceded that we seldom full into even any 
of those accidental errors that must be unavoidable in the management 
of a newspaper establishment; and we feel assured of tfik admission, 
even from our most ardent political opponents, that we ar^ incapable 
of deviating into intentional misr^rcsentation upon an^ subject. 
That wc have erred, therefore, in ptming forth a groundless alarm as 
to the state of the Duke of Wellington's nealth in our journal of 
yesterday will, wc feel convinced, be attributed sqlely to an * unto¬ 
ward ’ accident, arising from circumstances whichf mthough in fact 
unsubstantial, were not altogether witliout an appearance of reality. 
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It ia as generally known as it was regretted at the time, that, on a 
former occasion, his Groce was suddenly seized with illness in the 
House—happily of a temporary nature—and was conveyed to Apsley 
House in a condition that gave pain to the whole nation; and on that 
occasion his Grace quitted his seat and left the House of Lords, 
leaning on the arm of a Noble Peer (we believe, Xord EUenborougKj^ 
almost, precisely under sihiilar cii^cumstance^to those"'whic^^attendM^ 
his appafen^ depaHure from the House bn Thursday evening. It 
appears by his Grace’s letter, however, that on Thursday it was his 
Grace who gave support to a nobleman, whose infirmity required safe 
conduct, by taking his arm, and it is impossible that any can rejoice 
more than we do at hhi Grace’s ability to afford tliat aid, or can more 
sincerely desire its duration. We think, therefore, his Grace has 
been rather too hard upon us in attr^uting wilful misrepresentation. 
Who would wilfully misrepresent the Duke of Wellington’s state of 
health ? No; our error arose from an impression that prevailed in 
the galleries of the House at the time, that the Noble Duke was really 
obliged to quit the House through illness,* and had been assisted, as 
on a former occasion, to his carritige, wlii^ led our reporter to notice 
the circumstance of the Duke’s departure in his report. We, how¬ 
ever, not resting on this authority alone, sent to make* inquiry^at his 
Grace’s residence, when the answer given, we regret to say, must 
have been misunderstood by the person wlio was instructed on the 
occasion. The Duke’s most zealous friends (and where arc they not 
to be found?) cannot feel more gratified than we do at his excellent 
state of health; and if we ever allude to any deterioration of it, it is 
only because we know that he is not, what we should wish him to bo 
in Hfc, os he is in fame, immoktal. 

*f The subjoined letter, though dated at eleven a.m., only reached us 
at ten minutes before two in the afternoon of yesterday, and we lost 
not a moment in giving publicity to it in a third edition of our paper. 
We now repeat it. 

“ ‘ London, April 18. 1845, Eleven a.m. 

«< Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to the Editor of the Manning Post 

“ ‘ His attention has just been directed to two paragraphs in the 
Morning Post of this morning respecting himself, which, considering 
the following circumstances^ the Duke must consider as neither more 
nbr less than wilfully false. 

“ * It is true that the Duke of Wellington, during the debate, got up 
from his place, and gave the assistance of his arm to a Noble Lord 
standing on the floor of the House, who, it is well known, has the 
misfortune of*bcing blind, and conducted him towards the door of the 
House, when be placed him under the care of another person. 

** * The Duke then returned to his place, in which he remained till 
the Hohse adjourned, an^ even took part in the discussion of the 
business transacted. 

“ * A person calif d at the Duke’s house last night at eleven o’clock, 
not twelve, to inquire how the Duke was: the answer was, perfectly 
welly and not that he was convalescent 
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^ The Duke has stated these facts as the foundation for his request 
that the editor of the Morning Pont will be pleased to give a positive 
contradiction to the paragraphs above referred to; and the editor will 
be pleased to give directions that when his name is inserted in his 
paper, in future, care should be taken that it is not made the m|ttor 
of a falsehood. 

^ The Duke makes this request, first to relieve the anxiotj of nian)^, 
and next*to save himself sonic trouble. 

“ ‘ To the Editor of the Morning Post.’ ” 

Now we are inclined to think that, had the Duke been aware of the 
mode in which a newspaper is conducted, he would not hafe written 
the letter which we have quoted, charging the editor of the paper 
with “falsehood.” It is very seldom indeed tliat the editor of a 
London newspaper appears in trie reporter’s gallery at the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons. Tlie duties of a parliamentary re¬ 
porter are quite distinct from the duty of an editor: they certainly 
are under liis control; butjt is impossible for the editor of a news¬ 
paper to be cognizant personally of the facts which are forwarded by 
its agents for insertion. He may be mistaken in the fitness of the 
agent to be employed; but that is another question: he might be 
charged on that account with negligence or imprudence, but not with 
fulscliuod; especially when the case occurs as at present, that the 
editor gives publicity to u fact which lie believes to be true, but 
which he at the same time deplores in sympathy with his readers. 
Put tliis particular case, as we have before observed, excepting so far 
as the name of the Duke of Wellington is concerned, is a trifling 
matter: it is the position of the Press that is the matter of import¬ 
ance; and on that point wc extract, as a specimen of what has been 
said on the subject, the following remarks of the Morning Chronicle, 
It is a question that has nothing to do with politics ; but it is one in 
which all literary men arc deeply interested, and it is for that reason 
tliat wc liavc given to the subject so large a portion of these pages. 
Tlie editor of the Morning Chronicle says (April 24th),— 

“In a batch of Peers just made in Fraacc we find the name of 
* Viscount Victor Hugo, the celebrated poet,’ who has been advanced 
to this dignity in company with genenUs, capitalists, antf other leading 
pci*sonagcs in the neighbouring empire. • We know not whether tke 
Viscount’s peerage and liis title bear the same date; the latter, at 
least, lias not been assumed until now, nor Las it figured upon any 
document (whether romance, ballad, or tragedy) bearing the Noble 
Peer’s name. • 

“In the list with M. Hugo appears M.Bcrtin de Vafl?^ the pro- 
])rietor of the Journal des DchatSy raised to the peerage, as^his father 
was before him. Strange promotions these appear in qur free 
country, where it would be something absurd to fancy Viscount 
Thomas Moore or Earl William Wordsworth assuming the coronet 
and ermine; or Mr. Walter taking his seat in the ^ouse of Lords, or 
the chief of the Post or the Hcraldf after supporting the Government 
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worthily at his printing-office in Shoe Lane in the morning, going 
down to support it by his vote at Westminster in the cyening, cheek 
by jowl with other Noble Peers there, • 

Now. fancy what would Field-hlarshal the Duke of Wellington say 
to find a comrade in the editor of the Morning Pott I What would 
he say? There is something frightful in the very idea of such a 
collision. , Soldiers with swords may open the gates of the House of 
Peers; Bishops, conspicuous for piety and for editing Gr^ek plays, 
may get a seat for life there ; lawyers may hope, by much practice, 
genius, and virtue, to get their names inscribed in Burke; Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly may die a lord, but the learned gentleman’s laundress 
has as nllich chance «as her*equal in the social scale—the man of 
letters. Let us, however, for one daring moment, suppose the editor 
of the Post arrived to take his place and what would F. M.the Duke 
of Wellington say to him ? He would say, ‘ You. a Lord! I hardly 
consider you to be a man. I scarcely consider you worthy of the 
semblance of politeness, or the common decencies of language. If 
you make an incorrect statement about me, I give you the lie I Be¬ 
gone ! Give me no more trouble, and tell me no more lies.’ 

“ This is the gist of F. M.’s note, published in our Saturday’s papei-. 
The Post fancies the F. M. is sick, and says so. The F. M. says the 
statement is ' wilfully false,* and requests the editor to take care that 
no more falsehoods ” arc told concerning him. The F. M.’s gracious 
letter runs through all the newspapers, and is taken up by the Press 
with a sort of glee. There is no remonstrance made, no protest 
against the F. M.’s words, that they are grossly insulting; that no 
man, not even a newspaper editor, is to be accused of a lie lightly; 
that no F. M., however famous liis name, great his age, or testy his 
disposition, has a right to use this kind of language towards men pre¬ 
tending to decency of character; not a word is heard of remonstrance 
against this outrage, and it is passed over as if it was the usual and 
proper style of intercourse between great people and the Press. 

“ Now, let us for a moment suppose that F. M. the Duke of Dal¬ 
matia were to address a letter to the editor of a French journal, giving 
it the lie, as his Grace the Duke of Wellington is pleased to do in this 
country, we wager that there is not one Parisian journal of any party 
but would ta\(i up the cause for his neighbour’s sake and for his own, 
and that Marshal Soult would be led such a life as should cause him, 
if not to repent his ways,*at least to amend them, and to be chary 
henceforth how he used such language towards members of a great, 
2 >owerful, and honourable profession. Here there is no such feeling. 
A journalist is insulted by a great man, and all his brethren applaud 
as if it were,isi the natural course of things. They like it—they like 
to see a comrade bullied, despised, and degraded. And, to be sure, 
what right have wo to complain, when the victim himself bears his 
punishment with such a charming meekness ? * We think,' says the 

Posty * bis Grace has bben rather too hard upon us in attributing 
wilful misrepresentation. Who would willingly misrepresent his 
Grace’s health ? Ave, for our part, wish him to be in life as he is in 
fame, immobtal ! ’ ‘ It certainly is * rather hard,* because you arc 
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mistaken abont an old gentleman’s health, to be accost of propa¬ 
gating wilful falsehoods. The language is rather hard* and the 
bearing it, we should have thought, harder still: but no; what 
right to the courtesies of life, or to the privileges of feeling, have men 
belonging to the English Press ? What right have they to aspirewtoa 
decent social rank, or to demand a common civil treatment ?* Here 
we have the proper rule of politeness (can we doubt it, as it comes 
from a cdhtemporary so notoriously fashionable ?). * The ^nle is, gen¬ 
tlemen of the Newspaper Press, you are not to fancy yourselves gen¬ 
tlemen at all: it is ignorance and impertinence on your part to expect 
to lay claim to common courtesy: far from it; when a lie is flung in 
your face, your duty is to swallow it; when you are insiflted by a 
great man, your duty is to go down blubbering on your knees, and 
pray his Grace may be immobta^.” 

It was necessary to place before our readers the above extract from 
the Morning Chronicle in order that they may understand the follow¬ 
ing remarks of the Morning Post Tlic latter paper extracts the 
Chronicle's remarks in its journal of the 24th of Apri4 and thus com¬ 
ments on them: — 

If we were merely to consult our own feelings we should assuredly 
abstain from any public notice of the observations we have just 
(juoted; but os they will in all probability meet the eyes of some 
whose good opinion we value very highly, wo ore induced, though 
with great reluctance, to obtrude upon general attention a matter that 
assumes a form somewhat personal to ourselves. 

** In doing this it will become necessary to go a little beyond the 
point in which we are peculiarly concerned ; because the Morning 
Chronicle has mixed up, with the remarks of which we are made the 
subject, some allusion to the claims of the body to which it is our 
fortune to belong upon the respect and consideration of society. 

“ The conduct we felt it our duty to pursue, in reference to a letter 
recently addressed to us by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, is the 
topic which the Chronicle has selected for commentary. If we had 
felt any doubts as to the course we took on that occasion, they would 
have been removed by the unsolicited exp^ssions of approval that 
have reached us from many most respectable individuals; but we 
never entertained any such doubts. It was our misfortune to give 
circulation to a rumour, that afterwards proved to be unfounded, dh 
the subject of the Duke of Wellington’s health. No one who knows 
the peculiar susceptibility of his Grace on this point — and we know 
it well — could feci surprised that the publication annoyed him, or 
that be should have expressed his annoyance. For the ji^cise terms 
in which the Noble Duke couched his remonstrance, we confess, we 
were not prepared. They were not such os we should hav^ expected 
his Grace to select, and certainly not those that we thought In fair¬ 
ness applicable to ourselves. We at once said so. We expressed 
our belief that the Duke had treated us harshly; bi^t we endeavoured 
to convey our meaning in the language that any mdh of good taste or 
good feeling would alone have thought of using towards one to whom. 
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as members of the British communi^, we owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude. 

« We should have &lt ashamed of ourselves if anj thought so ab¬ 
surd or so wicked as that of personal revenge had for a moment 
creased our minds. There have occurred cases within our experience, 
where Members of both Houses of Parliament have been concerned, 
in which |re felt it our duty to seek, what we promptly obtained — 
rctractaticyi of unguarded or offensive words. B.ut therd are some 
persons who cannot give offence, and the Duke of Wellington is of 
the number. We must be convinced that a son would be justified in 
noticing with hostile intentions a hasty expression inadvertently used 
by his fUther, beforcf we could persuade ourselves ^o adopt such a 
course towards a man whose title to our respect does not rest on his 
patent of nubility. ^ 

“ The “illustration founded on what might have taken place in 
France under similar circumstances involves a question that we would 
willingly refrain from discussing. It is forced upon us, however ; 
and with the straightforward honesty that we hope always to practise, 
we say at once that the cases are not analogous. The social position 
of the press is vastly higher in France than it is here; and the reason 
for this difference is obvious. In France, when a man becomes a 
journalist, he does not feel it necessary to cease to be a gentleman., 
In England, unfortunately, there are some persons who so feel or as¬ 
sume this necessity, that one can have no sympathy with them when 
they complain that society looks askance at them. 

** The coarse personalities in which some public writers of this 
country indulge, and the moral irregularities that others appear to 
have a pride in parading, cannot fail to estrange the kindly feeling of 
all by whom gentlemanly manners and personal respectability are 
held in esteem. Under these circumstances — and we have not ex¬ 
aggerated them—is it wonderful that, without u|ing due discrimina¬ 
tion, society should shrink from contact with members of the news¬ 
paper press, or that among the really respectable' of the class there 
should be wanting that esprit de corps which would on other accounts 
be so desirable, though they dare not show it, lest they should be 
mixed up in public estimation with men whom in private they know 
to be unworthy ? 

*‘^Until some attempt is made to reform the evil of which wc have 
been reluctantly compelleh to admit the existenco, let us hear no 
more of the degraded social position of the newspaper press. When 
men cannot write of each other like gentlemen — and we need not go 
far for proof of this — they have no right to expect that society will 
consider thf.lb to be gentlemen themselves.” 

On this subject it may be permitted to us to extract from a work 
published last year by Saunders and Otley of Conduit Street {** The 
Man without a Profession ”), the following observations : — 

** * Besides, it i^ not so easy to write for a newspaper as people sup¬ 
pose. A man nShv be a go^ scholar, a profound thinker, and a 
vigilant observer of passing events, without being able to write for a 
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newspaper. The power of writing a leading article for a newspaper 
is a tact which few possess, and which 1 have known many, with all 
their learning anch diligence, unable to acquire. It requires a large 
amount of information on a variety of subjects, and a readiness of 
application tliat must never be at fault, or the writer will fail, ^or 
remember, tlic editor is always writing against time, and the inexor¬ 
able printer must have his copy, so that there is no time to 43vise and 
amend; but as slip, after slip is written, the devil sAatche^ it away, 
and one half is usually set up in print before the other half is written. 
This exacts a decision of thought, and a facility of writing, which, 
like poctiy, seems ratlier a gift of nature than an acquired faculty. 

“‘As to the brevity which you speak of, that* is the most'dimcult 
task of all, as you would soon find, if you hod to write them day after 
day without intermission. Diffusej^ess in alcading article is like water 
added to brandy ^ what it gains in quantity, it loses in quality. It 
is comparatively easy to write a long article; but to be able on the 
instant — without previous consideration — without having time to 
consult books, or dates, or authorities — to concentrate the pith and 
marrow of an argument in a few sentences ; — to grasp, os it were, 
intuitively, the real question at issue, and to present, in a striking 
point of view, that particular truth or illustration which the public, 
^mind is prepared to receive and would be disappointed to miss, is, 
in my opinion, one of tho most difficult operations of the human 
mind.’ 

“ ‘ I can easily understand,’ said Frank Coverley, ‘ that it is more 
difficult to write concisely tlxan diffusely -; as it is easier to compose 
a long description than an epigram.’ 

“ ‘ Just so. I say this in reply to your mistake about the facility of 
newspaper writing; aud my object is to show you that to write well 
for a newspaper is very difficult; and presuming that you }> 06 sess the 
faculty, that it is'atill more difficult to get the opportunity of exer¬ 
cising it. And supposing that you have both the power and the op¬ 
portunity, I sliould earnestly advise any friend of mine to turn hia 
attention to anything rather than to so laborious, so precarious, and 
so unthankful an employment as a newspaper editor.’ 

“ ‘ IIo exercises great power,' observed Fnmk Coverley; ‘ and the 
exerciso of power is- always pleasurable. VVhat an inspiipng thought 
it must be, to consider that the words which you write will be shot 
forth, almost before the ink with which yot pen them is dry, to the* 
four corners of the earth, and that the power of a single mind may 
sway thousands and hundreds of thousands by the magic of its 
eloquence! What is the power of oratory compared with the power 
of the press! The voice can reach but a few hundrdfi^ but tbo 
writer’s audience arc millions! What a glorious thought! to be tho 
guide — the instructor — tho mental ruler of countlesa numbers of 
your fellow-men! I am enthusiastic perhaps, but to my miad*tbere 
cannot be a higher or more honourable vocation.’ 

“ ‘ Yours is the enthusiasm of youth and inexperience, but you little 
think of the pains and penalties which accompan^the position, so 
enviable in your eyes, of the editor of a newspaper. Like you, I once 
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indulged in all those high imaginings which ^bu have expressed with 
so much poetical illusion. But 1 have been all my life connected 
with tlic press, and £ know well the secret sufferings, and the 
consuming heait-burnings of those mysterious directors of public 

** ‘ You surprise me,’ said Frank Coverley; * 1 had a more favourable 
idea of tits position of an editor.’ 

*** Thcrpositidn of an editor!’ said the old man, warAiing as he 
proceeded, and giving vent to the feelings which had struggled within 
him for years; — ‘ What are editors of newspapers ? They are a 
proscribed class in society. The literary profession, in any shape in 
this couhtry, is dise^ceemed, and condemns its professors to exclusion 
from all public employments; but tlic position of the editor of a 
newspaper is the most unfavourably of all. An avowed author may 
attain fame and fortune; the editor never can attain, as editor, either 
the one or the other. In his arduous and consuming labours, he 
must be content to forego all the commendation and applause which 
arc rendered to a sueccssful author appearing by name before the 
public. But this is not* the only sacrilicc that must be endured by 
tlie writer in a newspaper. He is a writer — not an author ; to the 
dignity of the latter title he cannot aiTive. He must be content with 
his anonymous inducnce ; and in timt capacity he must submit to* 
see his best thoughts and his choicest compositions feloniously ap¬ 
propriated by others, who enjoy the credit of them — and why? be¬ 
cause, as a writer unknown, he cannot claim his propei'ty — thci*c is 
no personalty attacl^ to it. And when he is known, whnt is his 
condition ? He mu * live among men ks a person not understood ; 
ill a position undefined ; suspect^ as a spy, hated as a critic, feared 
as a judge, envied for his secret political influence, and contemned for 
iiis open social insignificance.’ 

“ * You look on the worst side of the picture.’ 

“ ‘ It is the true picture; for what is an editor ? An editor is a 
thing intangible, ^ot admitting of corporeal illustration. Deriving 
much of his.miflueiice the mystery of his identity, he loses, from 
the want of that identity, the public consideration, which might 
otherwise attend him as an eloquent writer; and the sympathy, the 
good-will, and the friendship of tliose of his fellow-citizens who are 
capable of apprcciatin^iu talents, are lost to him, from the isolation 
'of his solitariness oimseclusion. Continually in a false position — 
high in mind and aspirations, and low in fortune and expectancies— 
he is ever on the threshold of the Temple of Fame, which he is never 
allowed to enter. He labours, ho meditates, and he writes ; and he 
exercises hfs poition of a gigantic influence which sustains or over¬ 
throws ministries dynasties ; hut no political distinction is the 
result eff liis power, as no social position is the reward of his merit. 
He lives unknown to the world fur which he has laboured, and wliich, 
perhaps, he has incalcufably benefited; — and when he dies, he leaves 
no name behindr him, and his grave is as unhonoured as his life was 
unrewarded.’ 

“ ‘ Your description is a sad one ! ’ 
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‘ It is a true one. And more'— should his name CTcr be men- 
tiuned after his death, it' is merely as a newspaper editor,’’ who has 
no riglit to be classed among authors. And Ikis degradation and ex- 
(dusion from social privileges is carried even beyond the grave ; for 
the claim of liis widow or his oqthan would be refused by the bene¬ 
volent institution established in aid of the distress of literacy men, 
because the “ editor*’ has not happened to give his thoughts t(jftho world 
in the sh^e of a book bound in boards.’ • 

“ * What do you mean by that ? ’ * 

“ ‘ There is an institution called “ The Literary Fund,” which ex¬ 
tends its relief, in a small way, to literary men in extreme pecunfary 
difUculties ; and so far as its means will allow, k does some ^ood, and 
,it lias been generally well conducted; but it is against its rules to 
|nssist that class of literary men which consists of editors of news- 
jiapcrs. Indeed, it may be said {hat the editor of a newspaper is not 
considered a literary man, but a something per re, belonging to no 
defined class, and without any fixed occupation, or personal public 
identity.’ • 

“ ‘ And yet, if any one deserves to be designated a literary man, 
surely it is an editor, for he has to write on all subjects.’ 

“ ‘ Yes; and without the advantage of leisure and preparation: he 
Is always writing against time, which wears the brain more than any 
otlicr desenption of mental labour. But the misfortune of an editor 
of a newspaper is, that he not only participates in the general dis- 
esteem in which the literary profession is regarded in this country, 
but he is shut out from the few advantages which arc possessed by 
autliors who come before the public by name.’ 

“ ‘ It seems to me a great mistake,* observed Frank Coverlcy, ‘ for 
society to undervalue the merits of those of its members who supply 
its intellectual food.’ 


“ ‘ It is a great mistake. The experience of my own observation 
has impressal me deeply with the conviction of the injustice and the 
in)])olicy of society in its denial of the fair and legitimate claims to 
its distinctions of the literary profession. For it may be considered 
as a social axiom, that in proportion to the public consideration and 
the public reward, will be the quality of any social class. If the 
literary profession be contemned or disesteemed, its mcgibcrs will he 
less likely to deserve public esteem or consideration. On the con¬ 
trary, in proportion ns the literary profes^on is admitted and encott- 
raged, and raised in the social scale, so will those of the highest minds 
and of the purest integrity — and this observation applies especially 
to tlic editors of newspapers — be inclined to enrol themselves among 
its members, and be proud to acknowledge themsclveS^ of its pro¬ 
fession.’ • 


“ ‘ They manage these things better in France,’ said Frank. 

“ ‘ Yes : there the literary man is respected ; he has a fused and 
acknowledged position; his mental value is*uot depreciated because 
of the smallness of his fortune, nor is his wciiltl^ nigai'ded as the, 
eriteriun of his talent. But in this country, mom^ is every thing ; 
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and it would be a hopeless and impossible task to convince the vulgar, 
whose name is Legion, that a man without money can be worth any¬ 
thing else, ns it is needless for a man with money«to be worth any¬ 
thing else. For money comprehends within itself all things, and 
endows its happy possessor, in this country, with all perfections. 
Having, money, it is unnecessary to make pretensions to other qualifi¬ 
cations ; mthoiit it, you may put forward the highest qualifications 
in vain, ye honest — be virtuous — be distinguished for dll that is 
good and great in virtuous qualities and literary acquirements; all 
these will not advanec you one step — will not procure for you the 
slightest public considci'ation — nor help you one jot to get your 
bread. Lut, “ Get money,*' and then “ sdl other things will be given 
unto thee.** * ” 
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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN UimEN’S LAND. 

CHAPTER Vr. 

Tjik gallant brig had nearly reached the entrance of D’Entrecasteaux* 
chainiel wlien tlic squall from Mount Wellington ccuscd as suddenly 
as it rose ; and presently the wind was lulled into a calm. The cx- 
j>erionccd mate, however, was not to be deceived by this suspicious 
susjM'nsionof the blast. 

“ What are we going to lia*ie now ? ” he said to the leader of the 
bushrangers, whom in his capacity of pilot it Was his duty to consult; 

“ I don’t like this lull ; they are only getting ready a fresh hand to the 
hollows, 1 fancy. I suppose the wind shifts on this side ot the world 
much as it docs on t’other. I think the bink right-a-head—to the* 
south, yondiT—begins to rise.” 

“ You are quite right,” replied the supposed pilot; **and with such 
a man as you on board you have no need of a pilot; the vessel is quite 
safe in your hands: you seem to know the ways of the winds in the 
New World as well as if you had been born among them. * ^ better 
seaman 1 never.” * 

“ Avast there, mate^ *’ said the honest officer ; “ you give us too much 
of that; why you have got the gift of the gab Jike a sea-lawyer I To 
bo sure this is not the first time I’ve looked the winds in the face. But 
we had better try to put her head about; if it comes «n to blow from 
the south, it will be a fair wind for us up the channel” 
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‘‘ Better get out,” said the pilot, “and have sea room; when it comes 
on to blow from the soutiiward it always blows great guns ; and this 
is a nasty channel to l^e sticking in—full of shoals^and rocks and licad- 
lands stretching out in every direction.” 

“ You seem to have taken a great dislike to the channel,” replied 
the mate : “ for my part I don’t see any great harm in it; and Horse¬ 
man 8ayy.it’8 good enough if you mind your soundings; and the chart’s 
clear. What makes you so anxious to get out of it ? ” • 

Two or three of the yellow jackets were standing in the fore part of 
the vessel near the pilot and the mate during their brief colloquy, and 
it struck the worthy officer that there was an expression in their faces 
incongruous with tfieir characters ; and he thought he observed a 
glance of intelligence pass between one of them and their leader. A 
vague suspicion crossed the mate’s mind ; but as there was nothing 
definite to give it substance, it passed away for the moment, but after¬ 
wards it recurred to him. As he went aft to take the orders of the 
major, he heard a voice, which it seemed to him proceeded from the 
same man whose look he had observed, i^sk in a low tone — 

“ Is it time ? ” 

The mate turned round and gazed inquiringly at the group in tlic 
forecastle. 

“ Is it time ? ” he repeated : “ time for what ? ” ^ 

“He was asking,” replied the pilot, rather hastily, “if it wnstinjcto 
go about; but I see the major has come on deck; we will consult liim 
as to what he would like to do with his vessel.” Saying this, he went 
aft, following the mate. 

The sisters were gazing listlessly at the land from which they were 
unwillingly recoiling with the change of tide, and the gallant Mr. Sil- 
liinan found it imjmssible to inspire either of them with those findings 
of mirthful gaiety with winch they were accustomed to receive his assi¬ 
duities. The major was supporting his youngest daughter by the arm, 
as the motion of the vessel from the broken sea rendered it dilHcuIt for 
her to stand on dock. Helen, on the contrary, stood erect and alone, 
with one hand grasping the bulwark, and with the other holding the 
ship’s glass, which she condescended to allow Mr. Silliman to support 
at the other end, to kedp it steady. The honour of this position was 
perfect bliss to that enraptured individual, who made extraordinary 
exertions to call into exercise the utmost dexterity of his sea legs, so 
• that the view of the bcaiAiful Helen might not be disarranged. 

“ Do you see any tiling, Mias Helen ? ” he ventured to inquire in a 
tone of extreme insinuation. 

“ Nothing but the brim of your ugly hat,” replied the lady. 

“ Bless lae! I beg a thousand pardons; it’s the rolling of the sea : 
there again; I hope I did not hurt you : now do you see any 
thing ? ” 

“ I see something. Papa, come and look through the glass just 
as it is now. Stand stHI,” she said to Mr. Silliman, “ and do try to be 
steady : a pretty sailor not to be able to bear the rolling of the ship! 
— Look, papa, ?. see something like a swan.” 

“ A swan I love ; then it must be a black one, for all the 
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Hwans arc block, they say, on this side of the earth. A swan I my 
dear; no, it*s no swan, but the sail of a boat that you see, I think. 
Mr. Northland, wl^at do you make of it ? ” 

“ A boat with her g<iuare-sail up,” pronouncell the mate, with pro¬ 
fessional precision, after taking a brief earnest look at the object: 
she looks like a large whale-boat by her make, but she is too large for 
that work ; she is coining down with the tide. ** What do you say to 
it, pilot?”. , ^ 

There was a visible embarrassment on the part of the* supposed 
pilot at this commuuication: a slight paleness came over his coun- 
Icnauce as if he was struck with some uncontrollable emotion, and 
llicii liis face flushed with excitement. As he looked rouud#with an 
attempt to appear unconcerned, he encountered tlie eye of Helen, 
whicli was fixed steadfastly upon him. lie quailed for an instant 
beiieatli the penetrating gaze of tlftit brilliant eye, and liastUy taking 
the sliip’s glass from the mate’s hand to cover his confusion, he 
directed it towards the object; but his hand trembled, and the glass 
shook visibly. 

“ Kathcr a shaky hand,” remarked the mate to the major, in a 
wliisper; “but there’s no duty on grog in this part of the world.” 

Tlie whisper of the mate seemed to discompose the pilot a little: 
he took Jus eye from the glass, and searched the countenances of the 
by-standers; but seeing nothing in them to alarm, ho applied liimself 
again to his scrutiny of the boat. 

While ho was so employed Helen made a sign to her father to 
come near her. Tliey moved round to the side of the binnacle, 
leaving the pilot, with his back towards them, looking through the 
glass. 

“ Papa,” said Helen, in a whisper, “ I liavo been watchingthe coun¬ 
tenance; of that man; he changed colour when the mate spoke of the 
boat: depend upon it there is something about that boat that troubles 
him.” 

“It must be fancy, my love ; there can be nothing in the appear¬ 
ance of a boat to disturb the pilot; it is only fancy.” 

“Dear papa, it is not fancy ; 1 cannot be mistaken in the counte¬ 
nance of that man ; it is one of the most remarkable I ever saw. I 
watched him; and I am sure that the boat in sight has had some 
powerful (dFect on him. He docs not look like a man to be moved 
by a slight cause.” ♦ • 

“ Well, my dear girl, the shortest way is to ask him.”—“ Pilot,” 
said the major,” addressing the busliranger, “ what do you see in that 
boat to disturb you ? ” 

“ To disturb me ! ” replied the pilot, regarding the major fixedly ; 
“ why do you suppose that the sight of that boat disturbs Ine ? What 
do you suppose the boat has to do with us — I mean, with me ? ” 

“ But what do you think of her ? ” interrupted the mate, who, was a 
little out of pati(ince with the lengthened examination of the pilot; 
“you have had a pretty long spell at the glass—long enough to make 
her out, I’m sure: “ what do you think of her ? ” • 

“ I will take another look at her,” replied the bushranger, who was 
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anxious to gain time to enable him to devise some scheme to coun¬ 
teract the dangerous approach of the boat, which, he had no doubt, 
had been despatched after him and his associates hj the government 
autiioritics ; “ I can sec her plainer now.” 

“ And what do you make of her ? ” repeated the mate. 

It is only a boat,” replied the bushranger, continuing to look 
anxiously tlirough the glass. 

“ Wel^ if it *4 only a boat, there’s an end of it,” said« the mate. 
“ There’s* a light air coming from the southward,” he said to the 
major; “I suj>j»osc we may stand np now with the wind in our 
favour.” 

“ lint the tide is qgainst us,” observed the pilot, “ and if it comes 
on to blow —and I don’t like the looks of that bank which you iirst 
observed rising yonder — you would find yourselves crampeil in this 
narrow elmanel.” ^ 

“ 1*11 never agree to go out of the channel with a fair wind tip,” 
exclaimed the mate. “ Why, friend, you arc for not going up tlio 
channel any way. Before, it was the wind that was against us, and 
then we were not to go up ; and now tliat we arc getting the wind, it 
is hecaiise the tide is against us that we arc not to go up ! Beg 
pardon — no olTence meant; hut, to my tliinking, you don’t want us 
to g») up tlie eluinnel at all ?” 

“ The. boat is coming ncan'r,” cried out IVIr. Silliman, who, as all the* 
others hud done with it, was allowed to use the glass: “ I can hvv. it as 
plain as can lx*; and tliey liavo taken the sail clown, and they are 
pulling with all their might, I can see. They have got the tide in 
tlieir favour, and tlujy will soon bo down on us; we shall liear some 
news now I Jlurrah I ” 

Tlie bushranger snatched the glass out of the exulting Mr. Silli- 
man’s liand with an abruptness which made that astonislied indi¬ 
vidual ojien his mouth with surprise. With a firm hand, and with a 
certain air of delcnnination, he applied tlie glass again to liis eye, and 
directed it to the still distant boat, which, liowever, propelled by tlic 
oars of tlie pursuing party, and assisted by the tide, was rajiidly 
approaching the brig. Helen had observed the impetuous motion of 
the pilot, and liad wnitched his varying countenance as lie gazed 
through the glass. Prompted by an irresistible impulse, she gave 
vent to her 1 agui^ suspicion of danger, and spoke: — 

, “ Sir,” she said to the pilot, “I am sure there is something about 
that coming boat winch disturbs you. You know something about it, 
you do — I am sure you do,” she repeated, her eyes kindling, and lier 
cheeks reddening with excitement. “If there is danger, do not 
deceive us, i>ut tell us in time, that wo may be prepared for it. Ho 
not auppoA^” she said, taking hold of her sister’s hand, “ tliat because 
we arc women that we are afraid. We have looked on the dangers 
of the s6a without terror, confident in our skill and our courage; and 
wc can look without fear on this new danger — for danger there is, 1 
know, by your look and manner at this moment! Speak, I say, and 
let us know at ofce what the danger is ?” 

The spirited w^rds of the heroic girl unhappily inspired the bush- 
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ranger with a hapj)y thought. He seized on the suggestion of danger 
from tlic boat with the readiness of practised dissimulation. Forming 
his plan on tlie inetant, he replied without hesitation, and with on 
expressioin of feeling and interest in the welfare of tlie women which 
disarmed suspicion ;— , 

“ IMajor, I fear your gifted daughter is right. I wished to make 
my communication when they were gone below 5 but there J 6 no time 
to be lost^ and these courageous girls shame us >fith tl^Jir spirit. 
But 1 will do justice to their courage; and say at once there is 
dangtjr.” 

“ Danger ! ” said the mate, looking about him ; “ where from ? ” 

“ Danger! ” repeated the major, in a voice of ^ninglcd surprise and 
emotion, and clasping his youngest daughter with instinctive tender¬ 
ness,—“ danger from that boat ? ” 

“ Yes,” rcj^lied the supposed pliot; “ and there is no time to lose if 
we are to defend ourselves. That boat, I have no doubt, contains the 
party of bushrangers that broke away from cam]) some days ago: 
the commandant at the look-out lias hud notice of them; and their 
design must be to endeavour to take this vessel, 'riiey arc well 
ai'iiicd ; it is sup]>osed liiere are about a dozen of them : and as the 
villains are desperate, they will make a determined attack on us. 
• However, I for one am ready to light for yon; and if you will arm 
your men, my people shall work the vessel while they defend us.” 

“ Let it be done at once,” said the major. “ This is a most unlucky 
accident I However, it is fortunate that we have you on board to 
help us.” So saying, he descended to the cabin in all haste to pi'cpare 
the arms and ammunition. 

The bushrangiw ineantimc went forward, as if for the purpose of 
giving directions to the i>arty under liis control. As ho passed Itis 
confeileratos, he said, in a low firm voice, to each of them : — 

“ lie ready.” 


C1IAI*TER VII. 

• 

'I’liK consummate art of the bushi'anger in proposing that the crew of 
the vessel should be armed, while his owu men undertoek the inau- 
ageinont of the vessel, had its intended Tlicre was no susjiicion 

on the part of the major or his people that the approaching boat was 
really in pursuit of the absconded prisoners on board the brig; and 
the activity of the supposed pilot in jireparing the means ol' defence 
was regarded as corroborating evidence ol’ the danger threatened to 
the vessel. All was activity on deck ; muskets, pistols, and cutlasses 
were brought up from the cabin, and ammunition was dfsiiitcrrcd 
from the lockers : and the bushranger took care to provide*himself 
amply with the means of defence or ott’enee,, as the case migfit be. 
Still he was well aware that the moment was critical, and most 
perilous. He was now in the worst position : his confederates were 
defenceless ; the sailors of the vessel were armed^and prepared to 
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resist aggression; and the boat, whicli he had no doubt contained a 
government party in pursuit, was coming nearer and nearer every 
minute. But with a coolness and a courage wortlij of a belter object, 
he bided his time, and waited with patience for the result, which he 
calpulatcd must take place when his men attempted to work the vessel. 
At this time a brisk breeze had sprung up from the south, which gave 
the advantage to the brig over an attacking boat, as it enabled the 
vessel to ^hoosc her position. The increase of the wind rendered a 
corresponding arrangement of the sails necessary j but here the 
ignorance and blundering of the supposed pilot’s men was too pro¬ 
voking to be endured by the angry mute; — 

“ Whtit do you call your fellows ? ” he broke out to tlui pilot: “ do 

you call that chap a sailor ? Sec how he handles a rope ! By-. 

Look at that fellow sticking in thc^shrouds I There’s anotli(‘r ercc])- 
ing through lubber’s hole! That’s right, my man, take care of your 
precious limbs! Oh! this will never do,” he said to the major; 
“these men will never work the vessel; such a lubberly set I never 

set eyes on! There goes the jib! Hold on there, hold on. By- 

you’ll have the maintop-sail-yard down by the run. l*ih)t, hold your 
men off. What’s the use of such a pack of fools ? an (‘ye on 

the boat, some one, can’t you. A pretty set, that don’t know llic 
main-sheet from the topsail halyards ; and they can’t fight! No, not* 
they! I should like to know what they arc fit for ? ” 

“Do you think your men would standby us?” asked the major, 
eagerly, of the pilot; “you see we want our own people to work the 
vessel.” 

“Fight! ” said the pilot; “ tliey will figlit like devils, depend upon 
it, when the time comes ; but of (bourse you can’t expect them to be 
used to arras,” he added, carelessly : “ however, they will do their best. 
Come aft, my men.” They quickly came at the voice of their leader. 

“ The m^jor says he wants his sailors to work the vessel; and he 
asks me if you will stand by us to defend the brig against the bush¬ 
rangers coming on to attack us in the boat yonder ? ” 

Tlie diligent Mr. Silliman, who was examining the boat through 
the ship’s glass, cried out at this moment, “I can see the men in the 
boat, and 1 can see the gleam of some muskets: the boat is full of the 
rascals!” , 

“ Make haste, then,” said the bushranger; “ relieve the sailors 
Vrom their arms; and be ready to use tlieiu,” he said, significantly, 

“ when I give the word.” 

The exchange of duties between tlic sailors and tlic conspirators 
wafi the work of a minute only; and the crew of the vessel beenmc 
immediately busied in trimming the sails and attending to tlic shi]); 
while the supposed pilot and his gang stood witli arms in their hands, 
ready to pounce on their unsuspecting victims. 

The bushranger felt that the time had come when he must strike a 
decisive blow; but first he ran rapidly over in liis head a scheme to 
get the major apd his chief ofllccr below, in order that the crew, 
being deprived bf their leaders, might be inonj easily mastered: his. 
object was»uiiexpdctcdly furthered by the officious Mr. Silliman. 
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** Major,” said that bustling individual, os he hurriedly loaded his 
musket with au excessively martial air, **would it not be better for 
the young ladies tp go below ? they will only be in our way on deck, 
and hinder us from tigliting.” 

“ We shall work the bettor,” put in the pilot, ** if wc are assured 
that your daughters, major,‘arc out of the reach of the bullets.” • 
Louisa, who was very pale, assented to this suggestion without 
reply; bt* Helen, who .was flushed and excited, remondfrated and 
resisted. “ I can fire a gun,” she said, “us well as any of ^"ou ; any 
woman can do that: and where my dear fatlicr is there will I be also 
and saying this she seized a musket and held it in the attitude of a 
heroine prepared for war. , , 

It required all her father’s entreaties, and, at last, commands, to in¬ 
duce her to descend into the cabin. The major was obliged to lay 
down his weapons and accomj)aii/ Iicr below. The bushranger saw 
Ilia opportunity, but the troublesome Mr. Sillinmn came breathless 
to the entrance of the companion-way and bawled down, “Major, 
major, I can sec the rod coats of soldiers in the boat.” 

“ Soldiers 1 ” said the major; “ what can that mean ? But they are 
in my line; I’ll soon be up and give a look at them.” 

“Air. Northland,” called out the pilot, “tlie major is asking for 
,you below; something about the dead-lights, I believe. 

“ Aye , aye, sir,” said the mate, as he ran aft; “ look out, pilot, 
the boat’s upon us;” and’by au indescribable process of locomotion 
which sailors alone possess, he dived down below, and his head disap¬ 
peared in a twinkling. 

The bushranger immediately made a sign to four of his men who 
wore ueai* him to clo.se tlie hatchway: it was done in an instant. At 
tlio same time lie presented liis own musket, which he cocked with an 
audible click, at the man at the wheel. Air. Sillimun observed tlicse 
extraordinary manoeuvres, which altogether exceeded his nautical ex¬ 
perience, with inexpressible ustoni.shmcnt; but before he hud time to 
make up his mind what to do 'he was seized by two of the bush¬ 
rangers, disarmed, and on his resisting with the com*age of 
desperation, their attempt to bind lii.s hands and ff*et, was without 
ceremony pitched into the sea. • 

“That was wrong,” said Alark Brandon, quietly ; “never take life 
if you can avoid it: but the boat will jjiek him up; find after all, 
perhaps, he was of no great value.” ♦ « 

In the mean time the carpenter, who was a cool and determined 
fellow, with three of the crew, armed themselves with the capstan- 
bars, resolved to resist, though unable to make out the reason or object 
of the sudden attack on tliem by the pilot and his foIlov*crs; but the 
bushranger, rushing forward with four of his fellows, prc.lc/itcd their 
muskets; and the sailors, taken unawares and in amazement at the 
suddenness and strangeness of the proceeding, and seeing besides that 
resistance was hopeless, quietly surrendered.* The rest of the crew 
were as easily brought under subjection, and, having been bound hand 
and foot, were placed singly in convenient places l^low, and in less 
than ten minutes the vessel was in the possession of the marauders. 
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“ Now, my men,” cried out Mark Brandon, “ a cheer for lihcrty! ” 
His associates raised a wild hurrah, which conveyed to the inmates in 
the cabin tlic information that the vessel was overpowered; but by 
whom or how was a Mystery ! The mate put his liead out of the 
stem window, but the bushranger was too well on his guard lo permit 
sudi an escape ; and meeting the muzzles of two muskets close to 
his face, Ahc enraged officer was obliged to retreat, though not without 
venting Im discoptent in a vigorous volley of nautical abjujalions. 

Mark Bl’andon now took the helm, and, making a gesture of de¬ 
fiance w'ith his fist at the still distant boat, he immediately turned tlio 
vossers head back again towards the south ; and, under all the sail 
that slic,could caiTy^.the captured bi-ig stood out to sea. 


r 

CIIAPTKR Vlir. 

The unfortunate Mr. Jeremiah Silliman made more philosophical re¬ 
flections during his rajud evolution from*thc deck of tlic hj*ig lo the 
waters of the sea than had ever occurred to him in the whole of his 
previous life. The first dreadful thought that presented itself to him 
was that he could not swim ! hut before he could give vent in'words to ^ 
the novel sensations which assailed liim he found himself plunged 
under the waves, and descending heiiealh them with a vehwdty pi’opor- 
tiouate to his specific gravity and the precipitancy of his descent. As 
ho felt himself hurrying down to tliosc abodes, which in the poetical 
simplicity of his imagination he had been wont to picture as tlic dwel¬ 
ling-place of sca-uymi)hs with greon gauze robes and coral iieeklaees, 
but which he now contemplated witli affright, as abounding in CTior- 
mous crayfishes and voracious ground-sharks, deeply and cncrgclieally 
did he lament that his love of the romantic had led him away from 
the peaceful haunts of Cheapsidc and Coruhill to the villanous shores 
of Botany Bay; and much did he marvel at the disagrceablencss of 
his reception into the bosom of the laud of his adoption. 

Such and so sad were the curious reflections which were suddenly 
forced on him by the novelty of his situation; and still he went down and 
down, as it seemed to him, and deeper and deeper still, till his thoughts 
became confused, and he felt a cold fishy sensation, as if lie had become 
^•tinlly transformed into/he semblance of a scaly inliabitaiit of the 
deep ; gradually liis feelings became blunted ; his last thoughts were of 
the brig from which he had been unceremoniously cast, and the bright 
eyes from which he was for ever separated, — even in the last moment 
he could not piake up his mind which he preferi'cd—and then the dim¬ 
ness of death came over him; — he mentally uttered a fragment of a 
prayer, arid all was oblivion I 

The pArty in the boat, however, had not failed to notice the summer- 
set invbluntsirily performed by the luckless individual in question; and 
the occurrence, indicating that violence was going on in the brig, con¬ 
firmed the suspicion to which the unaccountable changes in her course 
had given rise,—^tljat the bushrangers had got possession of the vessel. 
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“There’s bloody work going on, Fra thinking, on board that craft,’* 
said the constable, who was sitting with his face towards the head of 
the, boat. “ 1 saw pnc chap pitched overboard |)lain‘enough : I wonder 
which party he belonged to,” 

“Give way, my men,” cried the corporal, standing up in the boat, 
and looking through a glass with which he was provided. “ I .caif see 
the body; it has come to the suiiace of the water; it’s not above half 
a mile from us. Give way—stick to your oars—and wo shall save 
him yet, whoever ho is 1 ” * 

The men bent stoutly to their oars, and in a few minutes, the tide 
being in their favour, they shot up alongside of the floating body, which 
they caught just as it was sinking for the last time. TIw lifeless 
corpse as it seemed, was quickly hauled into the boat, and a brief 
consultation was held as to the beat means to be ailopted for its 
recovery. • 

“ Nothing better than a bit of salt beef,” suggested an old sailor: 
“rub it well in; I know it recovered a man off ytu*mouth — at home 
—that had been in tlie watpr more than four hours: the salt, you see, 
rouses him up, if there’s any life in him,” 

“ U'liis is not one of the bushrangers,” pronounced the constable, as 
they stripped off the clothes from the drowned man in order to give 
, him tUe bonefit of the sult-bcef recipe prescribed by the old sailor ; 
“this must be one of the people of the vessel; he looks like a sailor 
by Ills dress, but his hands are too smooth for that; perhaps he’s a 
j)asscnger.” 

“ Kub away, my hearties,” urged the sca-doctor; “rub it Jnto ,him, 
and if tlicre’s any life left, tlie beef will fetch it^ut.” 

'i'lie body of the unconscious Jeremiali was excoriated accordingly, 
secundum artciii(8alsi juuki), the boat continuing its pursuit of the 
vessel iicvcrtlielcss, as the sunnises of the oflicials were conlirmcd by 
the appcaranc.e of the body which tlicy had rescued from the water. 
At last, after a prodigious quantity of rubbing, which reduced the per¬ 
son of tlic apparently deceased tb a substance closely resembling the 
material wliich was made use of as a flesh-brush, signs of warmth were 
observed in the body, and presently a sigh was ejaculated which indi- 
(;ated returning sensibility. The progress df the boat was suspended 
for a few minutes at this interesting success of the old mariner’s sur¬ 
gical operation, and the attention of all was directcd*to foster the 
breath of returning life which the strange# now exhibited. Tlie result 
was speedily favourable;—the man rescued from death sat up and 
looked around him. 

“How do you flml yourself, my hearty ?” said tlic corporal; “you 
have had a narrow escape.” 

The stranger stared at him unmeaningly. . 

“ "Who arc you ? ” asked the constable, anxious to ascertain tlie con¬ 
dition of the vessel, and to learn some tidings of the buslirangers; 
“ wliat’s your name, and who are you ? ” • 

But the intellects of the poor man had been too much obfuscated by 
the salt water, to say nothing of the subsequent scjriflcation to which. 
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he had been subjected, to understand where he was, or what had hap¬ 
pened to hiiQ. 

“ Can't you tell us who you are ? ” repeated the constable, impatient 
to get at some information for Iiis guidance; “ what arc you ? ” 

** A freeman of London, and a liveryman,’' answered Jerry, his mind 
wariUering to former scenes. 

“ His wits arc a wool-gathering,” said the constable. 

“ It's the water dliat’s swamped 'em,” said the ancient mariner; “ salt 
water grog’s poor stuff at any time, 'specially without the rum ; and 
this cove has had too much of it for one bout.” 

“ What are you, and who do you belong to ?” repeated the constable, 
giving the reviving man a little shake in his impatience. 

“ The Chandlers* Company,” replied Jerry; and so did my father 
before me. I'm a freeman, I say—and a liveryman; and if I don't 

slioot the centre arch of Battersea bridge.” 

“ What company did he say he belonged to ? ” asked the corpoi*al, 

“ the Chandlers' ? He means Captain Chandlers I —Ask him what regi¬ 
ment ? And he said sometliing about shotting; 1 can’t make it out 
at all.” 

“ It’s not that,” said the constable; “ but he seems plucking up a bit. 
How is it now with you iny man. We have saved you from drowning. 
Wiio was it that clmckcd you overboard from the brig yonder ? Have , 
the bushrangers got possession of the vessel ? ” 

The word “ bushrangers ” seemed to strike some responsive chord 
in the bewildered man’s memory. 

Bush^ngers I” said he, “bushrangers ! Ah, that’s it I The bush¬ 
rangers have got me, aftd now I’m done for 1 ” 

“ No, no,” said the corporal, “ we are not bushrangei’s : look at our 
red coats; we are soldiers, going after the bushrangers. Look here, man, 
bushrangers don’t keep their arms bright like ours. Ciui’t you tell 
the difference between a bushranger and a gentleman in his Majesty’s 
service ? Look at our firelocks; bushrangers can’t show such tools as 
these I ” 

By degrees the recovered Jeremiah began to understand wliat had 
happened to him, and the character of the party who had saved him 
from drowning. He wa.s*oxcc8sively rejoiced at his fortunate escape, 
and vowed manfully that if he could only come across that insinuating 
rascal of a pifot lie would serve him out for his ungenteel behaviour. 

narrated all the events that had happened ; how the chief of the 
gang had introduced himself on board as a pilot; the plot which he 
had schemed to get his confederates into the vessel; and the art with 
which lie had contrived to transfer the arms of the sailors to his own 
followers unefcr the pretence of leaving the crew of the brig at li¬ 
berty to manage the vessel in the approaching encount(jr with the 
boat whicji the m^or was made to believe contained the runaway 
prisoners who actually were on board all the time. 

“ By George,” said the^tonstable, “ that is Mai’k Brandon all over ! 
That man would circumvent the very devil himself! It’s impossible 
to be up to all his lodges! But what’s to be done now ? The wind's 
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getting up, and that’s all in favour of the rascals on hoard the brig, 
llow many did you say there wore with Mark ? ” 

“ Six others,” rajjlied Jerry. “ And now I ^collect wc all thought 
them most desperate-looking ruflians: but that Mark Brandon, as 
you call him, is quite a genteel person; there doesn't seem to be 
much harm in him.” * 

“ Didn't he chuck you overboard ? ” asked the corporal. ^ • 

“ No ; it was two other chaps. Hark, as you call him, w^s standing 
by the man at the wlicel with a cocked musket presented at his head.” 

“Just like him!” said one of the sailors; “that's their way. 
Somehow, all the bushrangers take to the same ways. When they 
attack a man they make him throw his arms above his head,%nd then 
they stick the muzzle of a fowling-piece, or a musket, if they have 
one — but they don't like muskets, they are so heavy to carry about 
— close to his ear; and then what can a man do ? No pleasant 
tiling, I cun assure yon ; I have felt it myself.” 

“ But what’s to be done,” repeated the constable; “ are wc to at- 
ti;mt)t to attack the bushraugers in the brig witli this boat. Let us 
SCO; — how many are we? Four at the oar—two of us constables, 
and the coriioral with his two men — that’s nine; and with the new 
cotiier, tpn against seven : wc can do it easily, corporal.” 

» “If wc could only get at them fairly, we could do it,” replied tho 
corporal; “ but the odds would bo against us witli a vessel under sail ; 
they could five on us from tlic protection of the sides of the vessel; 
and four of our party at least would have to use their oars. There 
ouglit to have been more of us.” 

“ Tlierc are more of the buslirangcrs,” replied the constable, “ than 
w(ire reckoned on in camp to have made their escape; it was sup¬ 
posed that only Mark and two others had gone off: but half a dozen, 
witli Mark Brandon at the head of them, is a formidable party—and 
all well-armed too ! ” 

“ There will be the major’s party on hoard, as this gentleman says, 
to help us ; and, as the major has seen service, he would know howio 
second us if it came to a brush.” 

“ Lord bless you! ” replied the constable, “ you don’t suppose tho 
buslirangcrs will^be troubled with the crcw'of the vessel; bless your 
heart! they’ll get rid of ’em in no time.” ^ 

“ AVhat, murder them in cold blood! ” 

“Ay, any way : why their rule is, nd^er to give away a clianc(?: 
dopeud upon it there’s not one of the crew left alive at this moment.” 

“AVlmt ! nor the old major neither!” exclaimed the (jorjioral, his 
professional sympathies excited for the fate of an officer ; “will they 
kill the major, tldiik you ? ” * 

“ Have killed him,” said the constable; “ they have killad him, I’ll 
be bound. You’re new in the colony, corporal, and don’t ^now the 
ways of these fellows: they make short work of it when it serves their 
plan to do so. Do you think they would kcd]p a witness alive to hang 
them ? ” ^ 

“But the young ladies! ” interposed Jeremiah; the poor major’s 
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dauglitcrH ! They would never kill them! They couldn’t be such 
brutes us to kill two young girls ! ” 

“Are tluiy pretty? — though that would not matter much with 
bushrangers ; — but arc they {U’ctty ? ” 

“llotU,” replied Jenmuah, “ very beautify!; the elder one — that’s 
Helen —she’s about eighteen ; she is very handsome : ami Louisa — 
she’s about sixtenm; she’s very beautiful: I don’t know wliieh is the 
handsomest of th« two; but 1 felon is the spirited one.” * 

“ Tiien ^fark will take her, and the rest will cast lots lor the other; 
so they will be saved — likely. ’J'lic spirited gal would be just 
Mark’s taste.” 

“ BetfeT be both tlcad than suflor that fate,” said the kind-hearted 
Jeremiah. “ I’m sure T^uisa would die, and Helen would kill herself, 
at the thoughts of it 1 But I say, eorporal, you will never let those 
rascals murder and go on that waySvithout making an effort to save 
them. I’m sure those ill-looking, sneaking rulfians would never light 
if it came hand to hand. 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said the coi’porgl : “ if it was liand to hand 
we could manage them, becau.se we could fire tliree times to their 
once; besides our being stetuly and used to handle our arms.” 

“ There will be no fight hand to Jnmd, or any way,” said the con¬ 
stable, as a violent blast from the southward neaidy overset the boat, , 
“ if it comes on to blow, us it looks likely. I tJiink our best plan is to 
get under shelter in some creek somewhere, for I think we are going 
to have a regular hurricane from the south by the look of those clouds 
rising up yonder like blocks of black wool.” 

The attention of all in the boat was now peremptorily directed 
to their own safety, as the wind rose and the storm incroas<;d to fury. 
Tlic same squall was observed to assail the brig, now dimly seen 
through the murky atmosjdiere. In a short time the sky was enve¬ 
loped in darkness, as the gathering winds prepared from the thick 
curtains of the clouds to expend their rage on the agitated waters. 


. CHAPTER IX. 

Mauk Bilvn^on, by one of the most daring stratagems in the annals 
of. piracy, had got possession of a vessel admirably adapted for his 
purpose, and the crew, bound hand and foot, were stowed away here 
and there in convenient places : but still he felt he was not quite 
secure; the major and the mate were still unbound; and altljough 
confined in the cabin, and unable by themselves to cope with seven 
desperate /den, it was possible for them to be dangerous; and the 
bushmnger had too much experience in the power and resources of 
even a jsingle man not to be alive to the possibility of the escape, and 
the successful resistance of two determined spirits—the one having 
at stake his pride and reputation as the cliicf officer of a ship, and 
the other urged bjf the still more powerful feeling of a parent strug¬ 
gling for the preservation of the life and honour of his daughters. 
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Killed with these thoughts, but attendiog anxiously at the same time 
to the course of the vessel, he turned over in his mind a scheme to 
entice the officer qn deck, and to neutralise tlie hostility of the major. 
Tiic increasing storm favoured his project. * 

111 the* mean time the parties in the cabin were a prey to the most 
agonising anticipations. . * 

This takes one all aback,” said the mate, quite confounded by the 
iincxpccti’il aggression of the pilot and his followers. “ Many a rum 
go have I been witness to ; but this beats all. Who are theSc fellows? 

1 never likinl the look of that soft-jawing pilot and his men, as they 
callud him. And all the arms are on deck. That's what 1 coll 
being thorough done I” • • 

“ J am afraid,” said the major, “ that the case is too clear; in short, 
we have been deceived all along; and this sham pilot is some desperate 
man with his gang endcavouring*to escape from the island.” 

“liy George,” said tlic mate, slapping the tabic with an energy 
wliich at any other time he would have considered an unpardonable 
breach of good manners in the state cabin, and in the presence of 
ladies, too; that’s it; and that accounts for the rascals shying the 
up-passage, and trying to get out of tlie channel with every tide, and 
Avith every wind that blew! That’s it! we’re hard up! and we shall 
have all “to walk the plank, every one of us! I knowwhut that game is 
in the AV''est Indies. 15ut it’s hard for you, Miss Helen, and for you, 
Miss Louisa: it doesn’t matter for the like of me; it all goes in the 
day’s work, as sailors say : but for you —” and here the worthy mate 
gave the tabic a tremendous thump with his fist in the excess of his 
emotion, ’fiic sound was echoed from the outside of the cabin 
window from the nozzle of a musket. 

“ What’s that? ” cried out Louisa, alarmed. 

“ That’s a summons. Miss, said the mate. Better not to frighten 
you, but I suppose they want us to walk the plank ; not you, perhaps,” 
he added, “ nor your sister; but me and your papa. Major,” he said, 
turning to thcii’ father, “you*don’t mean to give in witliout a 
struggle ? ” 

“ What can we do ? ” said the major; “ we are unarmed: better 
make terms for the girls.” • 

“ “ Better drown them at once,” said the honest seaman, having before 
his eyes the scones of hoiTor which he had seen and Snown in the 
seas prolific of piracy in the West Indies; “ no use mincing the 
matter. If they were sisters of mine, I know what I would do.” 

Helen calmly rose at these words; she first kissed her father, and 
tlien her sister, and then extending her hand to the mate, she shook 
it warmly. Without speaking, her gestures sufficiently intimating 
her intention, she sought in the steward’s locker for table- 

knife : she selected one with a point, tried its sharpness deliberately 
with her finger, and placed it in her girdle ; she then resumed place 
by the side of her father. Louisa observed her proceedings with 
trembling interest. When the high-minded Helen took her hand in 
hcr’s she shuddered convulsively, and placing the *pthcr hand before 
her eyes, as if to shut out at once the'peril with which she was threat- 
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ened, and tlie aspect of the Lucretian death meditated by licr sister, 
she threw herself into the arms of her father. The major embraced 
her with despairing tenderness; the tears ran down his manly 
cheeks; and lie lifted hp his head to heaven as if he would pierce 
tlirougli t\ie obdurate deck in his mental appeal for succour. But the 
action of the heroic Helen suggested other thoughts to the mind of 
the hard}) mate: — 

** Major,*'' he su^d, “ Miss Helen shames us men. There ave weapons 
still,” pointing to the knife appended to Helen's side; “ and they may 
stand us in good stead at a pinch. Let us do our best to defend tlic 
cabin from an attack from without, and trust to chance for the rest. I low 
the vcssmI i»itchc8, ppor thing! Tliosc fellows don’t know how to 
liandlchcr—and the wind blows stronger and stronger every iiiinute. 
That top-gallant mast will be sprung as sure as fate, if they don’t look 
alive! But what does it matter whaS becomes of the masts, or the sails, 
or tlio gear, or any thing ? we shan’t live long to see the ruin that’s 
coming on this prime little brig that I’ve brought over from the other 
side of the globe, safe and sound 1 Well, it will be all the same a hun¬ 
dred years licnce. They are knocking at the window again, as if they 
were determined to have an answer this time.” 

A voice was at this moment hcanl: — 

“Brlow there!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate, answering with professional prompti¬ 
tude. “ What the devil do you want witli us? ” he added, raising his 
voice; “ can’t you let us be quiet ? ” 

“ The captain wants to speak with the major.” 

“ And wiio the devil’s the cai>taiii ? ” 

** Murk Brandon.” 

“And wlio is Mark Brandon? One of the rascally convicts, I sup¬ 
pose, escaj)ed from gaol ? ” 

“ He will soon let you know who he is if you give us any of your 
sauce. Look out of your stern windows at the sea beneath you; plenty 
of ground sharks at the bottom;—do you understand that? ” 

“Major,”said another voice from the top of tlic companion-ladder, 
which they instantly recognised as Mark Brandon’s, “tlie ship is in 
danger, and you and youi daughters will be lost if something is not 
done for the management of the vessel.” 

“ Ah, ha! ** cried the mate, “ it is come to tliat, is it ? ” 

• “ If we let you free wilV you pledge your word of honour not to 
make any attemi>t against us ? You arc a soldier and a gentleman; 
and I know if you pledge your lionour you will keep your word.” 

“ Do it,” whispered the mate, “if you do make a promise with such 
rascals, you aced not keep it.” 

“ And i;ny daughters,” asked the major, “ what do you say of them? ” 

“ If you can trust to my word,” replied Mark Brandon, “ they shall 
remaiOr in this cabin, and be respected. Our only object is to leave 
the colony, and regain our liberty: tliat done, we have no desire to do 
violence to any one. But you must decide quickly.” 

“ Don’t let him,Vome in, papa,” said Louisa. 

“ Trust him,” said Helen; “ we are in lus power; and if there is a 
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spai'k of generosity in the naan it con be kindled into goodness only by 
confidence: ti-ust him.” 

The major hearted; the danger was imminent: on the one side 
was certain death in case of unavailing resisti^ce; on the other, the 
possibility of good treatment if the leader of the bushrangers were 
not thwarted in his object. Besides, there was hope in procrastination. 

** rei-Juips after all,” he said to the mate, “ the only objeoS of these 
men is to atfcct their escajic; and it is quite cleoi* that they Annot navi¬ 
gate the vessel by tlicmselves. Wc must bend to cir^mstances. 
Pacifying measures arc always the best for the weaker party. Will 
you promise to do no violence to the mate ? ” he asked of the bush¬ 
ranger. , , 

[ ])romise not to take liis life,” replied Mark Brandon tlirough the 
dooi'. 

** Shall we trust him,” said the*major to Ids ofiiccr, “or shall wc sell 
om* lives <learly ? 

“1 d(m’t sec how we are to help ourselves,” replied the mate; “and 
it will bo somothing to suvejthc vessel, for, with the wind that is rag¬ 
ing outside, tliose fellows will never be able to kct^p her off the land.” 

“ What is the alleniative if we refuse ? ” asked tlic major, still hesi¬ 
tating. 

“ I lerftli! ” replied the husliranger*: “ it is our lives or yours: wc do 
not want to take yours, nor to hurin you unnecessarily ; but if it must 
he one or the other, you cannot expect us to sacrifice our own. My 
obj<'et is to save the vessel.” 

“ 1 ie’s right in that, at any rate,” said the mate; “ tliat’s the first thing 
to ho looked to ; for if the vessel gCM»s down we all go down with Iicr 
— that’s certain. Take him at his word, major; we can do no better; 
‘and needs must,’ as the saying is, ‘when the Devil drives.* ” 

“ I promise,” said the insyor. 

“ I cannot pay you a higher compliment than to trust to your honour, 
major,” said Mark Brandon, undoing the barricading of tlie door, at 
the entrance of Avhich lie appeai’cd with two of his men with their 
muskets cocked and Icvidlcd at the parties within. Louisa screamed, 
and Helen put her hand on her weapon. “ Now, sir, if you please, 
you may come out.” 

His daughters clung to him instinctively, but Helen presently 
loosened her grasp; Louisa, however, would not relaif her hold, but 
begged and prayed him, with the wildes> grief, to remain to protect 
them. TJie mate, anxious to get on deck to take a survey of matters 
on board, passed up the ladder, and was instantly seized by four of 
the conspirators, who in a moment bound him hand and foot, and 
placed him by the wheel. * 

“ If your father prefers remaining below,” said Mark Bi^pUon, cour¬ 
teously, to Helen, “ he is quite at liberty to do so ; at the some time he 
may come on deck when he pleases: but as the waves are liigh, and 
as wc have shipped several seas already, I think it will be more agree¬ 
able to yon to close the hatchway and so saying he closed the door, 
and turned his attention to the prostrate mate, w^o, with a storm of 
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oaths out-rivalling in ferocity oven the fierceness of the increasing 
storm, was cursing the bushranger and his gang : — 

** You precious infernal rascal! —this was your, promise, was it ? 
I thought you said yoif would do me no harm ? ” 

“And I have done you no harm,”replied the bushranger.' “ I pro¬ 
mised i^ot to take your life, and I will keep my promise. But I did 
not promise not to bind you to keep you from doing harm to yourself 
and to othGrs, Avd now, my friend, what do you say*? wiR you help 
us to save ^che vessel, or shall it be a short prayer and a long plunge 
to see what the sharks will say to you ? ” 

“ Do what you like, you rascally, lying, lubberly sneak —i- do what 
you like ^ 1*11 do nothing for you with ray hands bound this way. 
You aad your villanous gang may go to the bottom, and your souls 
to — that is, if your friend there will take you in; but two of a 
trade, they say, never agree — so thfcre must be some place made on 
purpose to hold such a rascal as you. I only wish I had my haiuls 
free, and a marlincspikc in one of them ~ you should not be grin¬ 
ning at me in that cool way.” • 

“ Well, my friend,” replied Mark, “ thei’c’s no time to lose; you 
must make up your mind at once. Roger and Dick,” he said to two 
of his men, “ put your muskets to his head.” The men obeyed 
promi)tly. 

“ What do you say now ? ” 

“ I won’t; — while my hands arc bound I’ll do nothing.” 

“ Cock your muskets,” said tluur leader to his men. 

There are few things more disagreeable than the click <if the lock 
of a musket, when the muzzle of it is placed close to your head by a 
hostile j)arty ; but the mate was firm. 

“ Are you ready ? ” said Mark. 

“ Yes,” said the men, with their fingers on the triggers. 

“ What do you say now: in one moment you will Imvc the con¬ 
tents of those pieces through your brains.” 

“ Fire away,” said the mate. *' 

“ Stay,” said Mai’k Brandon. 

Knowing well the habitual horror which sailors have of drown¬ 
ing and of sharks, andtherr superstitious dread of remaining unburied 
after death, he thought he would try another method. 

“ The shortest way,” he said, “ will be to throw him overboard. 
Tfke him up and heave him over the taflrail, and then there will be 
an end. Now, my men-—one, two, three.— Have you nothing to say 
to stop them,” he said to the mate, who, with liands and legs tied 
^d bound tightly together, was utterly incapable of the slightest 
resistance — have you nothing to say to stop them ? ” 

At this ,ifiomcnt a tremendous sea struck the little bark, and the 
main-top-mast, with a crash, came rattling down, encumbering the 
deck witH its ruins. The mate and his executioners were nearly 
washed overboard; but high above the din and the roar of the ele¬ 
ments the mate’s voice was now heard — 

“ Unbind me,” J/e cried out, “ and I promise to save the ship. You 
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will all be lost, and this tight little brig, that I have brought so far, 
will go down with you all.” 

“ You will progiiso, then, not to make any attempt to regain the 
vessel,” said Mark Brandon, preserving his coolness in the midst of 
the confusion around him. 

** I will promise any thing,” said the mate, “only let me ijgvelthe 
vessel. There’s another sea coming! Starboard the helm, ^r it will 
be upon ua” • • • 

A monstrous sea burst over them, doing fresh damage, and adding 
to the confusion and danger. Mark Brandon, seeing that the case 
was desperate, and trusting to the instinct of the seaman to abandon 
all other thoughts than that of saving the vessel, at once cut the 
curds which tied him, and the mate, starting to his legs, immediately 
rushed to the wheel and assumed the command of the vessel. 


gfiAraER X. 

Tiir storm raged; and the shattered ship, pitching and reeling under 
the influence of the roaring wind and niging sea, was driven with 
desperate speed towards a projecting promontory on the western side 
’of the channel. Tlie voice of the sturdy mate was heard alwvc the 
shrieking of the tcin])est, but in vain; the terrified followers of the 
bushranger, unused to wage war with the elements, were utterly use¬ 
less in tlic extremity. It was in vain that their leader exerted him¬ 
self with almost preternatural energy, and cndeavonrc<i to rouse the 
exertions of his men: they were not sailors; and they had neitlier the 
bravery to dare, nor the skill to execute, the feats of seamanship which 
were necessary to give them a chance of escaping the perils of the 
"storm. 

“ We shall never save the ship witli these fellows,” said tlie mate 
to tlie bushranger, the urgency ci' the danger drawing into moment¬ 
ary fellowship two minds, though belonging to different cliaracters, 
of kindred courage ; “ if you don’t let my own blue-jackets free, 
the ship is a lost ship.” • 

“ Can I trust them,” said the bushranger, balancing the two perils 
in bis miml, and at a loss to decide to which to give thei|ircfcrence. 

“ Trust them ! You may trust them to^save the ship — at least to 
do their best for it; — every sailor will do that; as to the rest, that 
is another matter, and you must look out for yourself; that’s fair 
and above-board, at any rate, Mr.-Pilot!” 

Mark Brandon was not a man to give way under difliijjilty: with a 
firm mind he rapidly compared the two dangers, and with the deci¬ 
sion of a bold one he determined on giving liberty to the crew. 
Without hesitation, he directed his men to unbatten the fore hatchway, 
and to release from the hold the sailors wjfo were confined’there. 
This was a matter by no means of easy execution; but at the 
expense of shipping much water it was effected, and the liberated 
sailors gladly re-appeai*ed on deck. The bushrang^Pdirected his men 
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to retain their arms, and to endeavour to keep them from the wet to 
guard against a surprise; but tlie seamen, cheered by the voice of 
tiicir oHiec]', and in a moment conscious of the extreme danger of the 
vessel, thought only oi* their duties, and of saving themselves from 
shipwreck, leaving tlie bushrangers to keep guard as they could or as 
th(^ pleased, and paying no other attention to them than to tell 
them to get out of their way. 

It is ltbt to be<8upposed that the noise of the raging wind, and the 
confusion caused by tlic fallen mast, had passed unnoticed by the 
parties in the cabin. The major wished to go on deck; but Louisa 
clung to him with so tenacious a grasp, and the uncertainty of the 
nature 01^ his reception by tlio bushrangers was so great, that the 
father yielded to the entreaties of his youngest daughter and re¬ 
mained below. Uut when he heard and recognised the familiar 
voices of his own sailors battling ifrith the thunder of the storm, he 
ventured to raise his head above the companion ladder. A washing of 
the waves drove him quickly back, at the same time that it deluged 
tlie cabin. Hut taking advantage of a lul{, he again essayed to emerge 
from his place of security, and to his amazement beheld his vessel 
apparently in the possession of his own people, and his officer at the 
wheel issuing his commands as usual for the management of the ship. 
He quickly joined him, though it was with difficulty that he was, 
enabled to make good his footing. 

“ What chance is there,” he asked, “ of saving the vessel?” 

“ Very little: you see we are a mere wre(;k; there’s scarcely a rag of 
sail left; we are driving before the wind on that point of land that 
you may see yonder through the haze. Our only cliancc is getting a 
soft berth to bump on; but that chance is very small, for most of this 
coast seems rocky. It won’t he long, however, before wc shall know 
our fate. These rascally lubbers of bushrangers have done for the 
poor brig. Serve ’em right, for pretending to know liow to take care of 
a vessel they knew nothing about. More fools they for binding with 
fetters those who might have saved' them: and now they sec what 
they’ve got by it.” 

“ Had I not better prepare the girls for what is to happen? ” said the 
maji»r, his mind borne down for the moment by the extent of liis dis¬ 
aster; his gallant vessel lost, Ids property presently to be scattered to 
the waves, aAd his children’s lives and his own in imminent peril, 
u “ I hardly know what is* best to be done,” replied the sturdy seaman, 
almost subdued by the danger of the ship, and tlie thought of the 
women : “but better let’em stay below till the shock comes; they 
couldn’t hold on here.” 

“ Could the boat be of any use,” asked the major, in a sort of 
despair. . * 

“ It was washed overboard a quarter of an hour ago. But look 
at the^ Paging sea around us! Do you think a boat could live 
in such a sea as that ? « If our own vessel—poor thing—wasn’t as 
good a sea-boat as ev^er swam, it never would live in such a whirlpool 
as it’s in now ! X wonder what has become of the boat that wc saw 
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coming, before the wind caught us : —gone to the bottom) I fear, 
long ago!” 

“ And the people in that boat, perhaps, were our deliverers,” said 
the majol% “ Good God ! that land seems fearfully close I Is there 
no way to save ourselves ?” • ^ * 

** TjOoIc out fora soft place,” replied the mate, with a grim Smile, for 
he knew Dull well that the death-struggle of the gallant liftlMiip was 
at hand. The sea refuses to keep us, so we must needs trust to the 
land; though I must say it doesn’t look very smiling at us.” As he spoke, 
the impetuous winds seemed to gather up their strength for a final 
effort to hurl the devoted ship on the expectant i;pcks; but a^this mo¬ 
ment the watchful mate, as cool in tlie moment of danger as if the 
vessel was within view of the windmill at Gravesend, caught sight of 
a break in the cliff, forming a litrtc creek or armlet of the sea: with a 
vigorous hand he directed the ship’s course to the opening, and in 
another minute, by an instaninneousand seemingly miraculous change, 
the shattered brig, with a ^dden turn, found itself floating on the 
smooth surface of a little bay sheltered from the wind and the waves. 
The vessel glided slowly towards a grassy bank, and, gently touching 
it, remained stationary.—For a brief space every man on board held 
his breath with joy and surprise at an escape from the horrors of ship- 
' Avreck which struck them as something supernatural. But presently 
the consciousness of tlie unsafe position of either party called into 
fresh activity the energies of both to guard against the aggression of 
each other; and, before the major had time to congratulate his daugh¬ 
ters on the extraordinary preservation of the brig, the bushranger 
Humnioncd his men to his side, and assumed an offensive attitude, wliile 
the seamen, hastily clutching at any materials within their reach 
which might serve for Aveapons, gathered together in a body, and 
stood in defiance of the threatening muskets of tlieir ojijionents, and, 
Avith tJic stern detennination of revenge depicted on their Avorn and 
hardy countenances, turned their*cyes to their olTicer for directions in 
the new cmex’gcmcy. 

At this moment a column of thick smoke, us if from damp wood 
ncAvly ft<’cd, was observed to rise from the other side of a low hill bare 
of trees. Mark Brandon seemed struck with a sudden thought at 
this indication of otlicr parties being near at hand. In^iis owtivnmjl 
lie feared that the fire had been kindled by4hc people in the boat, av^,' 
he felt sure, were in pursuit of himself and liis companions. Aware 
that if his conjecture was right the reports of fire-arms w’ould quickly 
bring his enemies upon him, he stood before his men, and repressing 
their prc))aration to fire by a gesture of his arm, he dircoted his voice 
to the major, who avus standing on one side, restrained by ^ijs promise 
from taking part in the threatened conflict, and filled with hope that 
tiic result Avould be favourable, even against the superior weapons of 
the bushrangers, to the injured pai’ty. • 

“ Major,” said Mark Brandon, in the clear, cool, and articulate 
voice for which he was so remarkable, “ 1 see tl>at ^ou can keep your 
promise like a soldier and a man of honour; and you shall see that I 
Avill keep mine. Do you see that smoke yonder ? TUat^smoke pro- 
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cecds from the body of natives on the coast — the most numerous 
and the most savage of all the mobs on the island! If wo weaken 
our force by fighting With each other we shall become an easy prey 
to them.” 

‘‘ Gammon! ” said the mate. 

‘‘I So%not wish to be devoured by those wretches,” replied the 
bushranyci^ without being in the slightest degree movfd by the 
contcmptiious expression of the mate; “nor do 1 suppose the major 
there would like to see his daughters torn limb from limb, and chucked 
on that fire that the black devils have kindled yonder, and eaten before 
his face.” 

“ Gammon I ” repeated the mate. 

“ That would be a fate,” continued Mark, “ too dreadful to con¬ 
template. And therefore, I say, Ittt us forget for a while our own 
quarrel, andjoin together to resist the attack of the natives.” 

“ But we are not sure that they are na^tives,” replied the major. 

“ Suppose it is the party tliat we saw li' the boat coming after us,” 
said the mate—“the party that you persuaded us were buslirangers or 
pirates, or whatever you may like to (!all them; then, you know, 
thcx*c would be no danger from them. I propose that two of us — 
that is, one from each side, should go and find out ; and in the mean 
time we will agree to a truce till our messengers come back.” 

“ Agreed! ” said Mai*k. “ I will go for one on my shle, and you for 
one on the other.” 

“,I can’t help thinking,” said the mate to the major, in a whisper, 
“ that he is hatching some mischief or other; but he will find me 
wide awake.” 

While the mate communicated this suspicion to his commander, 
Mark Brandon gave some directions to his followers ; and then the 
busliraiigcr and the oificcr set out together, each keeping a wary 
watch on the other to prevent surprise or treachery. 


ANECDOTE OF DAVID TENIEKS. 

“ How is the heart of a woman to be won ?” asked David Teniers of 
Van Balen. 

“By loving her!” was the reply of the old painter, then working 
in his atcl/cr at his celebrated picture of Saint John preaching in the 
Wilderness. 

Van<lJaleii was one of the three guardians of the beautiful Anne 
Breughel. Teniers hadulrcady asked the same question of the other 
two,—of Rubens the painter, and of Cornille Schutt, who was 
painter and poet^both. The latter had recommended the youth to 
write verses in his mistress’ praise: the great master had bid him 
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draw her portrait, and to render it even more beautiful than the 
original. 

Would that I*liad your genius 1” said Teijiers, with a sigh, turn¬ 
ing from the last to address himself to Van Balen, who, guessing 
whom he had in view, gave the advice which could most easily be 
followed. The young artist, whose name has since become s^famous 
in the world, hod long been struggling against the difficyl^s whi<|i 
so constaiftly beset the man of genius entering upoh life, a^a proving 
too often an insurmountable barrier to his success. To how many is 
their due station in the ranks of art accorded only wlien the grave 
lias closed over their blighted prospects, and posterity has done them 
the justice which an incapable world has cruelly withheld! How 
mauy liave been crushed in their early existence, lacking the energy < 
that enables a favoured few to rise above the prejudices of the mul¬ 
titude, — the very few who, spurred by the consciousness of superiority, 
by the urgency of genius and intellectual power, have boldly taken 
their stand, and been fixed isft their high station by the intrinsic value 
of their own merits ! f 

Born in the atelier of his father, whicli served as the common room 
of the whole family, Teniers received from his parent the first lessons 
of his art. Obtaining instruction, too, from Kubens, he was, for a 
, considerable period, eorapellcd to pass much of his time in travelling 
upon an ass from villnge to village, and from town to town, in order 
to sell Ids father’s pictures, and so to obtain money for the support of 
the poor family. Jt was u\)on one of these journeys that he first met 
with Adrian lirauwer, to whom, at a later period, he was indebted for 
much valuable counsel in his art, and with whom he contrived to 
cslablish an intimacy without falling into the evil habit of s{)cnding 
more than half his time in the lowest public-houses,—the fatal cus¬ 
tom of i)oor Ailrian. 

“Whither goes your ass?” asked Adrian, who was overtaken on 
his road by Teniers. 

“ He follows in the steps of olher asses,” was the reply, “and so 
is likely to be your companion.” 

Brauwer looked at the youth and smiled. 

“ I like you,” said the older one ; “we wfll join company, and you 
shall be my friend to Antwerp.” ^ 

And so ho proved; for Adrian Brauwer condescended to live 
while at the expense of his new acquaintrfhee, albeit the latter was«t 
no time overburthened with money, as the story which is told of his 
joueur de flute gives us to understand. 

Stopping one day at a small inn at Oyssel, after having passed 
some hours sketching in the open air, he found with no great surprise 
that his purse was empty, and his appetite as strong. Wjiat was to 
be done ? The first consideration was the breakfast. It was time 
enough to think of payment when the debt was legally contracted. 
As ho was in the act of devouring the grateful meal an itinerant 
musician crept to the door, and commenced pla^ng on tlie flute. 
Teniers enti'eated the man to continue; and havingpnished his repast 
ho brought out his palette and brushes, and in a abort space of time 
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completed the picture whieh man^ to the present hour regard as his 
chef-d’u5uvre. Englishmen were seattered over the world at the time 
of which we write, as they are to be found now in every quarter of 
the globe. One chanced to be in the house where* Teniers rested, 
lie saw the picture,, and offered the painter three ducats for his la* 
hour. ’ That is 'just as much as I want,” said Teniers; “ one for the 
fliite-plaven one for the landlord, and one for the poor painter.” 

Muclfof ids pfosperity, or at least much of the happinbss, of his 
life was due to a picture of Hymen, which he painted shortly after he 
had fallen binder the notice of the Arch*Dukc, who, at tlie interces¬ 
sion of Kubens, had given Teniers a place about the court. Upon 
the very*day that h« had taken counsel of the guardians of Anne 
• Breughel he had shown the painting to the maiden herself. It was 
hung in the gallery of the Arch-Dukc, at some height from tlie 
ground; and in order to see it w5ll, it was necessary to ascend a 
flight of steps, the last of which was so highly polished that it was 
difticult to pass ovei* it without slipping Once arrived at this spot 
the spectator was ravished by the beauty' and effect of tlic ])icture ; 
but if tlic pas glissant were taken the illusion was over, and those 
who iiad passed the dangerous barrier were mortified to discover tliat 
the gem which had chai*mcd them at a distance was now mere canvas 
and an undefinable mass of colouring. A few indeed tlicVe were , 
able to appreciate the masterly touches which could produce so 
magical an effect wlio did not regret their hardihood, hut rather 
rejoiced in their ability to estimate that which to the vulgar was un¬ 
satisfactory, uninteresting, and coarse. 

“Will you venture upon the perilous step?” said Teniers to his 
fair companion.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, without thought or hesitation. 

“I take you at your word,” reyoined the painter, offering her his 
hand, and preparing to advance. But Anne Breughel liesitatcd— 
blushed—and then timidly refused. 

“ Why do you hesitate ? ” asked Teniers, witli a smile. 

“Why sliould I proceed?” slic answered, pensively. “Once across 
the barrier, and I have heard that the character of the picture is lost, 
and its beauty vanishes.” * 

Not for you and me,” replied the ardent painter. “ For us-” 

As he spoke 'strangers advanced and put an end to their discourse. 
They retraced their steps,* the young painter more than ever ena¬ 
moured of his mistress, and eager to prolong the conversation. 

“ Had you consented to cross the pas glissant” he said, when they 
were again alone, “ I. would have returned upon the instant. And 1 
will tell you why.” 

“ 1 havq heard,” replied Anne, “ that some talc is connected with 
tlic present position of the picture: but I have heard too,” she con¬ 
tinued, burning her large black eye upon him, “that let the decisive 
step once be taken, and the charm is at an end. But see, yonder is 
my guardian waiting for us. We will join hhn. Speak—I will 
listen to you.” As they walked on, Teniers, who had so ardently 
longed to disburthev his heart, found it difficult to say a word. His 
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companion, however, whose curiosity^ had been awakened hj his 
words, gave him courage to proceed. 

“ 1 think you Wish to punish me,” said the piaidcn, “for not look¬ 
ing more closely into your admirable work. Let me hear what you 
have to say, and peradventure at another time you shall find me nj^ore 
tractable.” ^ 

“ Anne ^Breughel,” replied the painter, it were not wejjj^recount 
to you all the trials and adversities which have met me on my road, 
—enough to crush many a more vigorous spirit than I can boast. 
Nor will I speak of the wretchedness in which I was born. Had it 
not been for our immortal llubens, who taught me how I might de¬ 
velop the talents inherited from my father, am! how to av&il myself 
of the gifts which Providence had bestowed upon me, I must have • 
rciiiained, like many a worthier njan, in sad obscurity—contented with 
drudgciy, and gaining a bare subsistence by the desecration of my 
noble and beloved art. It is to him that I am indebted for the notice 
of our good Arch-Duke, ami*fbr the first office wl^i I held about the 
court, inappropriate as it wis.” 

“ What office, Teniers ?” asked the maiden, tenderly. 

“ That of a vaht-de-chanibref” ia B^w ii rQ(X the painter, laughing. “ It 
brought.mc, however, into notiefe ;jifor one of the gentlemen of the 
• bed-chamber, about to be married, mougbt he could not better evince 
bis respect for the holy state of matrimony than by causing a picture 
of Hymen to be painted. His lady was a true Flemish beauty, and • 
he loved her right worthily. How Rubens would have delighted to 
paint her! I knowing full well, and applauding th^ ardour of bis 
])assion, exerted myself to the utmost, not only to l)estow upon the 
god of Mai'riage the charms which were his own, but also to com¬ 
bine in him the glories of every other god, and especially to stamp 
\i]) 0 n liis form the beauty of Adonis. The day of the wedding ap- 
])roaclicd; and as I iidvattced to the end of ray labours my greatest 
fear was that I had oven^barged the picture. On the night previous 
to the morning upon which the votary of Hymen was to bring his 
sacrifice to the temple I requested him to visit my atelier, that he 
might judge himself of the progress of the work. ‘What!* he ex¬ 
claimed, as soon as he beheld it, ‘ think you any one will mistake yon 
picture, for the god of Marriage. Oh, believe me, it ^ too cold, too 
imimpassioned. Painter, your conception has this time played you 
false.* 1 ventured to represent respectltilly that the colours woifld 
become more vivid with time, that the picture was scarcely dry, and 
that in fact his suggestions might be carried out by means of a few 
slight touches that should not fail to render the p^ting equal to his 
own conception of the happy god. ‘Well, we shall "see,* was his 
reply. ‘ But,* he continued, ‘ I leai* your idejis arc far too limited to 
j)ortray in glowing colours the faithful figure of the biessc^ Hymen. 
But I have little time to spare upon inanimate objects now» Some 
other day I will look at your picture again, ^d judge whether or not 
you have learnt your defects, and understood all that I require to 
make the picture perfect.* So saying, ho quitted me; and I, from 
lime to time, still added touches to improve effcfcts; and, in truth, I 
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suffered many weeks to elapse before I ventured again to request my 
patron’s attention to the result of my labours. He considered ttic 
picture for some minutes before he spoke: ‘ Ah/ saih he, * this colour¬ 
ing is far too high ; it wonts softening down. Marriage is a very 
different thing to that which you fond painters represent it.' * If/ 
said I, ^>jOu will‘look more closely into it, you will find thafmucli of 
its brillj^qy disappears;' It was clear to me that the cf^angc was 
in the m»i, and not in the picture. The veil had been wklidrawn 
from his eyes : he had married from passion, not from love; and posses¬ 
sion had deprived the object of all the charms that passion lent it. 
He looked upon my picture with different eyes, and that which was 
too cold "before was ^low too highly wrought. Was it my fault or 
' that of the picture that he had taken a mistress and not a com¬ 
panion?” • ' 

But how came the picture in its present position?” interrupted 
Anno Breughel, smiling at the impetuosity of her admirer. 

“ Tlic Arch-Du®- heard the story,” ^!plied Teniers “ and when 
he purchased the painting he had it plawd where it now hangs, as a 
warning to all who would unwarily take so hazai’dous a step as-” 

“ The warning was good/' said his companion, as they joined her 
guardian; “ and it deserves our best attention.” 

It was after this conversation that Teniers applied to Van Baleii ' 
fbr advice—and it would appear that he followed his council with good 
success; for when Anno was questioned on the subject by her three 
guardians, it was very evident that, however unw^ng she had 
formerly bccQ to pasa th e d angerous apQt,XU||^^er^;young.partner 
when gazing at the pfeture of Hymen from a distance, she was now 
Ly no means averse to becoming better acquainted with the god of 
Marriage, even wiica introduced to him by the same companion. 

The three old artiijKl, however, determined to amuse theraselvcs at 
the expense of the y6ung couple. A large party was assembled at 
the house of RuSens, at wliich botji were present; and it was not 
until the conclusion of the repast that David Teniers was informed 
that he had been invkcd to attend as witness to the marriage contract 
of the ward Anne Breughel. It was further intimated to him tha.t^ 
he had been Selected foi* tLo honour as the successful imitator of tllo 
style of her ^ther, Breughel de Velours; and it was not until the 
reading of the marriage contract that poor Teniers, thrown into the 
dd^ths of despair, became aware of the actual happiness that awaited 
him. 

Upon the day of Teniers' marriage the Arch-Duke presented the 
young painter with his own picture of Hymen, and a chain of gold 
to boot. It^^as a happy presage foii the loving couple. Linked to¬ 
gether by the bonds of affection, they never beheld marriage under 
the clisagfceablc colours in which we so often find it represented. 
History*informs us that they never regretted passing the pas glissant 
that can never be retraced, — and history must bp believed. 
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Few of the pursuits of men in the various pcriocla called ages of the 
world, have excited more general enthusiasm than what is called the 
Fine Arts. There have been but very few marked periods, old as is 
this world, which is perhaps not the centenary the fact, hs related. 
The age of the Etrurians, a people which possessed all the lower half-* 
of Italy, and at one time, long tefore Romulus, the greatest part, as I 
have stated in my essay on the Pieturesque, in the l7th Number of 
this Magazine, is the first we can trace when artists rose very far 
above house decorators. j7n arcliitccture, Egypt canied the palm 
from all the then known w*frld. History, but especially the huge and 
stupendous remains of divers cities of vast renown, as Thebes, Ralbec, 
those in Palestine, and otliers in Upper Egypt, pronounce the gran¬ 
deur of their cuiiceptions, and the marvellous power in erecting such 
god-like works. He who reads attentively the accounts given of the 
Egyptian labyrinth, with its hundred of temples and thousands of 
columns, we may say its numberless courts, and the stupendous 
conception of the whole as one work, will remain transfixed witli asto¬ 
nishment. This people did nothing puny. Whatever has been left 
to us to behold, bespeaks the highest elevation of the human powers 
of invention. If we contemplate their statuary, carved or chiselled 
ont of the hardest granites, the severity of such undertakings fills us 
lim/t puny shrimps oiitt^ople^ with more than amazement; for while 
we behold their Memnons, spliiiixes, and other figures or imaginary 
animals, searabei, (beetles, a sacred insect), &c., we feci as if the thing 
were impossible to he produced,^—yet they stand before us! It is true 
that they attained none of the high excellences as sculptors of genius, 
which the Greeks did long after them. 

The reason I assign for these circumstances, which seemed to put a 
bar to further advancement in sculpture by tltc Egyplians, was, that 
philosophy was little exercised or known as a reasoning faculty. But 
when Greece elevated itself, with its divers divisions or states, ifito 
one nation, Heaven seems to have beamed upon this ever-glorious 
people in such a way as to have presented to the world an example of 
what men may become^ if they follow a philosophical course. Arclii- 
tt*et 3 abandoned the vast massive forms the Egyptians tqnceivcd and 
adopted, for a style of more lightness and elegance. The •Greeks, by 
their wisdom, adopted through geometrical invention foyr orders. 
Two varieties of the Doric—the examples left at Pajstum, and those 
in Greece ; the former, a short figure of tHc column, but huge in di¬ 
mensions, being nine feet diameter at the base ; e^h flute Ireing big 
enough for a man to stand in a niche. The CorinUiian follows, which 
is the utmost stretch human conception has brought forth^of the beau- 
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tiful and the grand commixed. The Ionic, and the Tuscan; which 
latter is the simplest and plainest of all the four. It was the Roman 
architects who invented a hftb order, usually called the Composite. 
Tills consisted of the most splendid enrichments of ornament en orna¬ 
ment, which produced an air of magnificence the more sober orders 
of the Gf^eks were not calculated to effect. 

T will advert to the main subject of this essay—Landscape. 
Wc have ilftt the smallest or remotest idea whether the Kgyptiaiis or 
Etrurians, the Greeks or the Romans, had ever practised the more 
lovely art, that of Landscape. It would seem to have been an art 
reserved for future ages to develope, allowing other races of men, in 
divers countries, to bUng forth the beauties of nature represented. 
' It is to many of us a matter of wonder, wlien their poets revelled in 
descriptions of rich and varied scenery, that no artist directed his 
mind to that loveliest walk. 

Poets raise painters; for he who deals most with poetry will elevate 
his productions almost insensibly. 'I’o bdta great landscape ])jiinter, a 
man must have a poetical genius : to be a great historical painter, he 
must be a profound jihilosopher. 

Claude Lorraine and Titian are splendid examples of the one walk : 
and Raphael is the prodigy of the philosophic oixhu’, of the other. 

I have said it is a matter of wonder to us that the Greeks never 
produced an eminent landscape painter, though they, or sonic of the 
artists, excelled in still life, as is exemplified in the renowned story 
of the group of grapes’; and the supposed picture, with a curtain also 
supposed befoj*e it. Xeuxis was one of tlic competitors. lie clial- 
leiiged, or was challenged, to compete in a real representation of na¬ 
ture. He produced a picture of fruit, grapes being proriiiiient. It 
was so exposed, that it is said birds pecked at the ii'uit, being de¬ 
ceived. The day arrived for judgment. The umpires with others, 
pretty numerous, attended. The fruit-piece was extolled to the 
utmost of expression. "Wlicn the purty had sufficiently admired the 
work, the competitor was desired to produce his. lie placed it on the 
appointed easel or stand, by the side of the greatly-lauded fruit piece. 
It was covered, as it appeared, by a curtain. “Well,” they said, 
“ draw your curtain.” “ No,” said the artist; “ one of you must do so 
—but on corovig up close to the picture, and attempting to slide the 
curtain, it was found to be ^ painted imitation, when a general excla¬ 
mation pronounced it the greater work of the two ; for one had de¬ 
ceived birds, but the other had cheated the senses of men. Whether 
this is a true story or not, we cannot trace. It would seem to be a mere 
fable, to express by it the amazing excellence the Greek artists had 
arrived at. , Amidst all this display of graphic powers, which, from 
what we gather in the description of the best works of battles and 
other BulycctH, absolute deceptive imitation seems to have been the 
captivating charms of most of their productions, why the fascina¬ 
tions of Landscape should have been overlooked, and not perceived by 
any one of that wqndcrfiil people, seems beyond the i*eacli of all con¬ 
jecture. Their ptfetry was full of rich imagery, which, we might rea¬ 
sonably con^dude, obght to have aroused in some of their mighty ar- 
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lists, efforts, fine feelings, and successful accomplishments in that line, 
which, like all others that they practised, we have but to follow. All 
that can be done,'has been first done by thefp. To reason upon it 
now is futile. However, the only rational conclusion to be deuced 
from the neglect of landscape painting, must be, that it was C 0 Dsi 4 €red 
of too inferior an employment for tlie minds of pbilosophe;^ of great 
and activjj energies. If such were, oi* had been, the det^ij^ation of 
these wondrous people, we must condemn the decision; 1 believe 

there is scarcely a solace to the minds in graphic pursuits, equal to 
that which is afibrded by the study of nature in her Alpine and poetic 
pastoral character; and transmitting to canvass the poetical effects of 
nature. Virgil, and Thomson, and fifty or a'hundred odier poets, 
will furnish ])oetical imagery to a perceptive mind in abundance.-* 
Our days of frippery and false l^stc deny success to the high order of 
heroic landscape painters. To produce scenery Caracci, Domenichino, 
Salvator Rosa, or Nicolo Poussin revelled in, would be to court 
neglect and misfortune. The late Lord Ribblesdale, who died at an 
early age, was my pupil frtim the earliest instructions. He soared to 
the upper regions of tlic mind, and exhibited a pure and noble taste. 
His drawings were splendid, and manifested a great and poetic mind; 
hut he became so disgusted with the indiflerence shewn by the world, 
of his own rank, that he left olF assiduous attention to oil-painting, 
telling me he was disgusted at the low and pitiful taste of the times, 
and neglected the divine pursuit. 

To return to Landscape, I have to observe that the first painters of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, who adorned famed Italy, the 
genius of true J^andscape was exceedingly slow in penetrating their 
minds. Filippo Lippi may be named with Masaccio and Domenico 
(Hierlandajo, filling a space of time from the death of Leonardo da 
Vinci of 11 () years, as tlic chief artists of renown. The first gave the 
earliest indications of a taste for landscape to the backgrounds of 
some of his sacred subjects, wliich then began to hurst the bud of a 
new walk in art. Ghcrlandajo followed, and went farther into the 
devciopement of this new-horn taste. They, however, made only a 
beginning which other men improved upon, as the poetic perceptions 
of greater artists led them forward. TJiis to certain men of taste is a 
most interesting period. These artists just named ui^pcked the mind 
of John di BcUino, the master of Titian and Giorgione, who burst 
into a wider iield of the elegant poetic* pastoral, wliicU Titian find^ 
Giorgione carried to tlie highest pitch. Titian had the advantage of 
Giorgione in the art of enriching the backgrounds of his pictures, 
by landscape scenery. Each painted for their great recreation pure 
landscapes ; adding figures, symbolical, allegorical, pociliy;d, and pas¬ 
toral. To my feeling, they arc such landscapes as I conceive Homer 
and Virgil would have produced, could tliey have painte*t to which 
gi-eat names I cannot avoid adding Ovid. Verdant countries,* moun¬ 
tainous backgrounds, the sea, rivulets (nof rivers), and the kind of 
figures I have named, were the usual components, added to wliich, 
groves of m^cstic ti’ees of a generalised characterf and groups as well 
as single trees, were dispersed in the most judicious an^ captivating 
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manner. Thus, these very eminent geniuses caught tiie philosophy 
of landscape scenery. What I mean by this language is, that in all 
they did as landscape painters, all was congenial to £hc chosen scene: 
all yielded to the period of the day represented. The skies' were of 
niajostic forms, classical in look, and combined with the happiest feli¬ 
city with^very feature of their pictures. The picture of Bacchus 
and AriiyJg(V in our puny National Gallery (a misnomer), gives to 
the reader^of this* article some notion of my aim at explanation. 1 
will draw the attention to another fine poetical landscape, which con¬ 
ventionally has long since been termed the heroic style. I allude to 
the bold and masterly landscape by Salvator Kosa, with Mercury and 
the Woodfnan; the fdrmer showing him the golden axe. Here we 
'have a very fine example of philosophic and poetic landscape. First, 
the country takes a grand aspect by ^he lofty and craggy mountains 
immersed in blue vapour, which, being connected with a wild middle 
ground, showing no tillage nor lowly toils of husbandry, where a noble 
foreground of grand and large growing trebs, chestnut and horse-clicst- 
nut, overhang a pool of deep water, and the eye is presently lost in 
the thick masses of dense foliage, llerc the poetic feeling displays 
its(df. The woodman is no mean fellow: he seems of a suj)orior 
order. The whole country seems fitted for the rambles of the Pagan 
gods and their demi-gods. Our thoughts fly from all notions of cot¬ 
tages and cabbage-gardens. No potato-fields, no tumip-fields, no 
common meadows meet the eye. We arc, by tlie artist, removed en¬ 
tirely from every notion of the common haunts of men. We are 
transported into a S])lendid wild region, more the haunts of powej'lul 
wild animals than of pastoral flocks. Tlie imagination, (if we have 
any), is immediately let loose, and fancy roams into fancied regions, 
foreign to all ordinary views of cultivatc<l nature. He who, like my¬ 
self, has been all but lost in the vast pine-forests of the Alps and lofty 
Swiss mountains, will appreciate this grand view of art, which Salva¬ 
tor loved to express. He loved it beepuse he was a poet. I will now 
draw the attention to another magnificent work of a poet-painler, tlie 
vast landscape by Peter Paul Rubens. No contrast to Salvator’s 
landscape could be greater or more opposite for a still better explana¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Landscape-painting. In this mtagnificent dis¬ 
play of the gri^hic powers of a truly great man, we have a grand 
landscape —grand, because it seems to command a whole province 
frofa the almost endless extent of the horizon. It is grand, because 
tlie rising sun glides in golden tints its beaming rays over every rising 
object from the plane or surface. It is in its way, poetical as far as 
poetry can be called in aid. We find all the offices of country life 
going on. Wb have the rural animals scattered abroad; all is busy, 
all is life, ‘the sturdy sportsman is advancing towards a basking 
covey of partridges in cautious approaches, desirous of having a shot 
at the playful innocents. Different feelings belong to the man and the 
game: one is all in confident security, enjoying life in the warm 
glow of the morning sun: the other is all anxiety to terminate the 
lives of as many osuhis skilful aim will ensure him. Near to this wc 
have peasantry drivfng country waggons, going to their daily work. 
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and some on foot, there being men and women, which indicates that 
each takes a share of the toil. Close to them rises a grove of open 
and'partly pruned trees, receiving the sun’s light. They form a screen 
before a mansion built in the style of the 15th century. The whole 
composition is full of nature, but unchosen, unselected nature. All is 
commonplace. The plain presents no grand features; it is chiefly 
clothed with pollard-cut willows and pruned aspen-treesf Ditches 
are scen^in winding courses, ingeniously varying the lime^^ the com¬ 
position. The sky is vast in appearance, and riclily beslRingled with 
Virgil’s fleecy clouds. The sun’s rays dart through, and all his splen¬ 
dour ; but tins splendour is more to be attributed to the consummate 
skill and great knowledge of effect, than of dignified treatment in 
the choice of the comjwncnt materials. Of ifself, and for itself, it is 
a philosopliieal work, because all is in harmony; and each part, from 
the foreground to the background’s greatest distance, synchronises 
perfectly. 

It is in this way that tlie principles of what are termed grand in 
art arc to be distinguished.’ Claude Lorraine led the way for Rubens. 
Ko one led Claude. It has been the fashion with shallow critics, to 
alfoct to condemn Claude as wanting in genius. Wc have a recent 
author, wlio, in his wild and mad enthusiasm in praise of a living 
amazingly tahmted brother artist, sets down Claude and others as 
mere would-be artists, knocking down “ fore and aft,” right and lefl^ 
every one who has been a landscape painter, culling the most eminent 
mere tyros, in order to exalt his favourite. llulwcr has done the 
same in favour of Martin. All this is despicable weakness. In each 
case folly stands in glaring colours before us. We cannot be led in 
such a manner; we arc tried to he misled. If it were imposed, that 
no man should write poems or odes, unless he equalled Ilomcr, Ovid, 
Virgil, or Horace, aiid^because these were pre-eminent, all is trash 
from other pens, —vile, abominable, puerile, and infantinc[; the palpable 
folly of sucii a sweeping condemnation would become evident to read¬ 
ing-servant-maids, and two-p(inny colfce-housc litteratu Rulwer, to 
extol Martin, made this blunder, to exalt Martin’s poetic imagination: 
— ** lie achieved things none before him had thought of, or had dared 
to do. He showed you the sun^ the mooi% and a comet all at once” 
Yes, he did; but such'a sight never was yet allowed to us mortals; for 
if the sun and moon be above the horizon at the same time, which is 
a most frequent case, the comet cannot J^e seen, if we had a million of 
eyes as effective as Lord Rosse’s mighty telescope. Tlicn why shj^ 
certain half-witted enthusiasts endeavour to mislead the poor be- 
r\\^\iQ^'yood^7iatured*ahsenUof-thought‘people. I hope for one, that 
those who read such works as I allude to, laugh and joke when they 
tumble over such arrant nonsense. Wc might as wcll*receivc praise 
for painting a man as if made of glass, and we saw all tlic inner-man 
as wc do ])astry at a confectioner’s, or fishes in a globe ef water. — 
How fine it would be for Landseer to paipt a group of glass horses, 
by which we could see digestion going on, and all other inward func- ** 
tions; and round about the horses* feet a heap oL glass or transparent 
cocks and hens, geese and ducks; and we sa^ the ovariums, and 
other eggs close upon parturition,-—should he be extolled^or his daring 
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absurdities f We hope not. Yet such is admiration with the wonld- 
he witty slaughtering commentator, on productions of the pencil and 
the mind cooperating. 

Having drawn a comparison between two great painters’ works 
which adorn our National Gallery, and having pointed out the' differ- 
encesrof their respective poetic and pliilosophic character, 1 deem it 
expedient Mo go farther down the scale, and descant upon two other 
pictures, tk? darge ,landscape by Jean (John) Both, and tlv? larger 
picture by Albert Cuyp. By selecting pictures everybody may see, 
by going to the National Gallery, I hope to bring home to every 
reader’s conception those distinctions in art, which show cither the 
presence of, the highest classic, poetic, and philosophic feelings, or the 
degradation of the mosf lofty principles of the exalted character of the 
dtt of Landscape, by the contrast I shall offer. I shall commence with 
the picture by J. Both. As a mere wfrk of painting excellence, this 
picture has always held a high place in the estimation of the lovers 
of the Dutch school. It affords a very Bt|^ong instance of the failure 
of giving an imposing effect by the imagery which constitutes its 
general features. We have the representation of lofty mountains in 
the background, immersed in.the vapour of an evening sun. These 
follow a rich intermediate ground, amply clothed witli trees. We 
approach the foreground, where wc find a great barrier of lofty ‘crags, 
also clothed with foliage. There is a winding road, on which country 
travellers, with their mules, are trudging up the ascent. We have 
lofty trees in the front, and divers characters of underwood fringing 
the road up to the left corner. We have a brook trickling its way 
from right to left, garnished with brambles and weeds. 

All this sounds pretty well, and if the reader lias never yet seen this 
picture, he may, if his conceptions be of a pootic cast, iill up tlic 
work in his imagination with much grandciy*. But a fatal love of 
fritter, an abuse of manner, a weakness of all the parts, defeats the 
intention of the painter. There can bo doubt Both conceived he had 
produced a grand picture, because be had large mountains, great space 
on this side towards the front ground, lofty crags and tall trees with 
the addition of a winding road, figures, and a brook. First I have to 
say, the work totally fails an one of grandeur. None of the compo¬ 
nents arc treated in a style suited to what belongs to the grand. The 
trees, as is a gcmcvol case in his pictures, are thin, seu-wcedy, and 
diverted of such bold masses as either Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, 
Caracci, Domenichino, Titian, the two Poussins, or even Francesco 
Mille would have given. Manner, both in touch and the gingerbready- 
colour-bues, become fatal destroyers of the elevated landscape. The 
scallop touch w]iich is used in clouds, trees, lights on rocks, ground, 
underwood, 8ic. &c., diverts the beholder into another sensation, 
whereby thc'lovers of manner, the weakest of all patrons, revel with 
delight. Ml. Constable was so great an enemy to manner, the product 
of certain whimsies of the pencils and brushes, that to avoid the evil, 
he chose to paint more with his palette knife thax with tools of the 
pencil order. He deprecated all the works of the Dutch school, as far 
as enmity could go,*qr words express. Mr. Turner, who is called the 
great artist, ii one of the same school of the palette knife. All this 
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aversion from pencils and brushes may be carried, as it has been, 
too far, and thereby fall into the most ridiculous and unnatural, 
within an artist’s reach. 

After diverging thus far, I will now show the absence of philosophy 
in this work of Both. The heavens exhibit nine varieties of clouds; 
three changes in three divisions. First the stratum cIoud,jWhich is 
fog in its most diffuse character; then cumulo-stratus, then cumulus. 
Tiicn stratO'Cumulus, cumulo^cumulus, and thirdly ^imbusf the great 
thunder or storm-cloud, so often seen during our summer season. 

We then ascend higher into the atmosphere, and begin the last 
division of three varieties. We have the cirrus cloud, the office of 
which, philosophers assert, is to collect electricity. This is ten miles 
above our heads. It appears, as travellers up Mont Blanc assert, as 
far above them as when in the lowest valley. This cloud is always 
very thin, and disposed in most^whimsical streaks, as if swept by a 
broom. Its second change is cirro-cumulus, and the third, cirro-stratus. 
There is a tenth cloud of a brown colour, often seen, but more parti¬ 
cularly in Germany, which tlic sun never illumines, therefore it never 
alters. It has a brown woolly appearance, and it mingles with all 
other clouds of the second scries, and sometimes with the first. It is 
supposed to be composed of mineral vapours, and from these clouds 
.moteoi’ic* stones proceed. They must help to feed the nimbus cloud 
with electric matter. Having gone through thus much, I find it ne¬ 
cessary to extend a little further. I must explain that the three 
classes of the nine distinct clouds, are indicators of certain states and 
changes of the weather. Both could never deviate from representing 
the strato-cumulns clouds, forgetting, or not knowing perliaps, from 
tlie absence of a philosophic investigation of our atmosphere, that 
while lie was endcavodring to paint and express the finest weather, 
lie chose the cloud indicittivc of rain, and change from dry to wet. 
As he never associated clouds which rise higher in our atmosphere 
with his chosen favourite, ho left out the true sign of an improving 
state of the weather. This is a pVoof of the absence of all philosophy 
and science, as connected with the airy element: it is also a proof of 
his love of a cloud with ragged outlines, one of the elements of the 
picturesque in skies of the meanest character, because it afforded him 
scope for Ins mannered touch. Thus a fine evening is not to be ex- 
jii'csscd by the cumulo-stratus, but, as Claude Lorraine did, by the pre¬ 
sence of the cumulo-cumulus, and mingled with cirro-stratus and tile . 
cirro-cumulus. The cirro-cumulus was the cloud Virgil describes in 
his Georgies. This poet had observed the several changes which 
clouds undergo, when the weather is passing from fine to wet weather, 
or the reverse. He was a painter as a poet;—landscape painters may 
learn very much from if they will read him. Both thus faded in the 
atmospheric part which should have awakened his philosophy^ 1 havo 
traced the other errors, of combining touch and the frippery of man¬ 
ner in all the parts, whereby the very best elements for a grand work 
have been spoiled. * ^ 

Let it not be supposed, that while I write in thii caustic manner, 
I am not prepared, with hij fond admirers, to efijoy an^ be highly 
pleased with his pencil dexterities, and his pleasant warm tints. He 
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stands high in the Dutch school. Had Titian painted such a subject 
as I aiu describing, we sliould have had mountains like barriers to 
fui’thor space. Wo should have had a sky such as a poet would like 
to describe, all characteristic of the grander appearances of the 
heavens when the finest weather is depicted, or a threatened storm. 
The ini<]^e ground would have shewn us some fragment of a noble 
built town or city, or a fortress, or noble edifices on the sides of ample 
sheets ol^Vuter. 'Verdant grounds in successive advance, laxuriously 
green, mixed with golden hues, would have led u^o the front of the 
scene. No sca-wced trees would have risen as a screen to the dis¬ 
tance, as^we see in Both; but large chestnut, horse-chestnut, walnut, 
maple, oi sycamore, <Yith sometimes oak, and even elm and fir trees, 
I the flat-headed pine, would have stood before us. No moan figures 
would satisfy him. Classic men and women, mounted horsemen 
seemingly on chargers; nobles goiif^ to the chase or returning, with 
ap])rupHate attendants, dogs, &c., would have been found on Die road. 
A more sparkling rivulet M'ould have watered the front of the com¬ 
position. No display o^ brambles, liemlopk, seeds, rushes, woodbines, 
convolvuli, thistles, docks, long grass, and other weeds, would have 
found place. The cliifs would have been of noble asjiect, with 
foliage of the character of large growth, fringing and growing from 
the strata; and over the summits grand effects of deep tdnes and, 
broad effective lighted clouds, would have marked the scene with a 
dignity, combined with the other parts, that exalt Landscape to its 
summit of perfection, while Both, from a Dutch feeling, degraded all 
the various matter of his picture. 

I will now appeal to Cuyp, and seek for his poetry and his philo¬ 
sophy. I allude to the large picture, in which is a man on horseback 
conversing with a woman as to his route: large cattle are lying down, 
well scattered, and a number of sheep ; two large dogs are at sport; 
the back-ground shows a hill with some trees on it; a large pool of 
water fills part of the middle space up to a fringe of bushes and 
brambles near to the cattle; sorafe travellers have watered their 
horses, as represented at no great distance on the margin of the 
water. Trees fill up the right side of this valuable picture ; valuable 
because, in what is termed the market, a conventional value for such 
a production will be about 1600/. to 2000/. These are something 
like bonds, they rise and fall according to a demand. This picture 

one of those public attrition is drawn to, because—because, for¬ 
sooth, its marketable value is well known. The taste of the lovers of 
art, so far as mind is in question, drinks a sort of poison, while rclisl)- 
ing such art as this. That the eye is entertained, there can be no 
doubt. Th€f impression made on all who are caught by its graphic 
snares (for^beautiful, in one sense, is the whole, as 1 will explain here¬ 
after) is, that, papa, mamma, Polly, Betsy and little John can remember 
nothkig more than that they saw ugly cows, questionable, sheep, 
ugly people, ugly dogs, 4>rambles, dock-leaves, a pool of hot water, 
and hills almost on fire. * 

No one sentimtut above the commonest nature round London, on a 
hot and burning evening, is elicited. A. hot evening, almost hot to 
suffocation,* presents itself. The only philosophy discoverable, is a 
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general pcrrasion of heat and hot air passing through saffron and 
yellow ochre. 

* The only otherphilosophy is, that cows an^ sheep are not unfre- 
quent associates, and are here brought together, with figures to take 
care of them. Ergo^ this is Dutch philosophy I—But queere, turning 
a high road into a field, if it be quite admissible. Aftd if hills, 
so much removed from the place of the sun, could be sgen under so 
amazingly*yellow a colour. These are graphic licences at tSe expense 
of truth, when analysed. Hence such pictures, beautiful os we deem 
tliein, are incongruous and untrue, though the effect of evening heat 
of a glowiug sun is in itself true, had the sun been within the margin 
of t)ie picture. If artists choose or prefer the laiidscapc depifttment of 
art, we pray that they may study Nature’s philosophy, and her science, < 
in propriety, and not imitate errors, because an error can be served 
up of a savoury aspect, just as i. French cook can convert tripe into 
a mgout “ le plus appetisant,** or an old shoe, if required. Yet tripe, 
tous les jours, or stewed shoesi however good, will not do for ever— 
toujours perdrix, cela ne vc^ pas ; donnez-nous du naturel. Thus it is 
intended, that artists only should, as men of acquired knowledge, 
follow the good and the pure of any painter, and avoid the thought* 
less imitation of beautifully served up errors. We have a great 
»artist now among us; whose vagaries and night visions bid defiance 
to imitation. There is no picking here; you must—I mean the 
tyros of art—take all, or leave all alone. Be content with simple 
admiration, when you can find which way the pictures are to be looked 
at. They are often like a piece of opal \ it is all one which way you 
turn it, the colours are always playful, and tell just as well upside 
down as in the true position. ^But with all these licentious liberties, 
as nature is not intended to be the guide, and they (the pictures) never 
look like anything a human being ever saw, they offend not against 
the second commandment. Passons, —dreams are often entertaining 
imaginations, excited, as Dr. Bunn tells us, by an irregular action of 
portions of the brain. We are* therefore, in extenuation, bound to 
conceive such operations can go on when men are awake. Thank 
goodness, they are not quite of the phantasmagoria order: we do not 
fair into fits with fright, however shocked our feelings may be. 

The only Dutch artist who has produced works perfectly philo¬ 
sophical, is the great marine painter William Van-der Velde. This 
man shows us, by almost every picture ^e painted, that he watf 
genius, a man of science in his art, and a deep philosopher. The 
world, which admire him, do not really know why: but this is a 
truth, that high finish, which is to a great artist a great objection, is 
found in the greater part of his enchanting pictures. Ye^t, when pic¬ 
tures which he painted while resident in fiigland, which are amongst 
his most admirable works, — storms, brisk gales, and shippipg toss^ 
about, seen by a sudden gleam of twilight vivid light, burst through 
night-like clouds, and a very dark, yet transparent^ sea, — ships lighted 
by the heavens’ ownVeflected light, others rolling ^in fearful mqjesty, 
some in danger, others escaping, •— will not arrest any collector's atten- 
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tion ; nor will they pay one quarter of the value of such epigrammatic 
magnificence in art. Why ? Because they are what they ought to 
he — shetchi/y to meet the character of general uprotir of the elements, 
and not highly finished. Though his shipping is, in most of these 
subjiiine pr^uctions, admirably and satisfactorily finished,—not a rope 
wanting^ nor outTof place, — yet they aro disliked by our leaders of 
society. It^is nothing new to tell our readers that money makes the 
man, in otft* blessed country; not talents, if he be poor. But if a greater, 
a far, a very far greater diffusion of science prevailed, and sound 
moral and physical philosophy were taught, in lieu of the boring 
lumber of dead languages, to a certainty good taste would be the 
consequence. • 

Every one would study, more or less, cause and effect. Tlicn would 
true genius and merit meet their regards. No landscape painter can 
go out of his path if he studiously analyses this admirable artist’s 
works—^ W. Van der Velde. If he represents early morning, he does not 
usher it in with a storm; for no art could well express morning with 
a storm. He gave the calm of quiet on ^the opening of the day, be¬ 
fore bustle began. The aspect of his atmosphere was so true, that a 
person, not idiotic, a common observer of nature’s changes through 
the day, will pronounce Van der Velde’s mornings to be mornings, his 
middays to be middays, his evenings to be evenings. It is far from* 
the lot of every landscape painter to give a distinct effect of morning 
from evening. They continually call an evening effect a morning 
light, and often a morning light that of the evening. The old masters 
excelled in these points. Mr. Turner, the academician, never makes 
a mistake of that nature: nor did Wilson, our Pmglish Claude. To 
return, W, Van der Velde, when lie represented storms, was thus a poid. 
He depicted all the dangers of a violent gale, with his ships rolling 
about, always, or nearly always, at sunset, or the early twilight. 
Thus he fills the spectator with a faint sensation of the horrors to be 
apprehended by approaching night, as if the picture had dragged him 
into danger. At sea, as represented by art, no season of the year can 
be expressed. It is a curious fact, in this case, that not one person in 
a million will ascribe a s^a-storm to bo in the summer season. The 
reason becomes plain when explained. The length of day, and the 
absence of extreme darkness at night, in summer, makes maritime 
danger appear less than if the storm happen on the approach of 
nijjht in November, December, January, February, and so on. Dark¬ 
ness adds horror to all dangers, and to none more fearfully than to 
be far away at sea, when going to pieces, or sinking from having 
sprung a leak in a gale of wind. The imagination fills the soul with 
every 8peci^s*of complicated distress. If an artist like Van der Velde 
can arouse such feelings (and he docs so, where men have any poetry 
in their aouls, while examining his pictures), he determines himself a 
poet painter. All other races of artists are mere imitators. Where- 
ever poetry is wanting in art, all real interest; vanishes. The eye 
alone is fed and apiuscd by the technicalities of good painting, good 
touch, transpareni^, fine colouring, &c. But I can enjoy these points 
as well us t]iic mostSirdent admirers; but I never will aUow myself to 
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give Dutch or Flemish art a preference over Italian. If we are sur¬ 
rounded by landscapes by Titian, Giorgione, Tintoret, even Bassano, 
Caracci, Donicnidhino, Bolognese, Albano, M^la, and Salvator Kosa, 
we seem to be surrounded by a race of nobles. Go from such an 
assemblage into a similar-sized room hllcd with Dutch and Fle^iish 
art, and tlie change of sensations is little less tbafl going from the 
Clarendon Hotel, with such a feast as the house can produce, and 
plunging into a cooksHo^^ftr^fkssr eating-room, w'here tife best dis¬ 
play is to be seen of all that can offend eye and nose. 

1 will, before closing this essaj| 0 |^Eert to one or two of the land¬ 
scapes by Claude Lorraine, and the large sea-piece, with a palace on 
tlie shore of the sea. The several pictures of Chidde Lorraine in our 
National Gallery give to the Knglish public a love of his superior* 
ta.stc in the development of landscape and sca-shore, or, properly, sea¬ 
port scenery. The general public are excluded from a more extensive 
knowledge of this best of all landscape painters, because tKc people 
cannot and have not liberty to go from one country palace to another, 
to see what the country possesses. The Earl of Leicester lias thirteen 
pictures by this poet painter. The Crown has some, the Marquis 
of Westminster has several, and other noblemen have in their London 
j)a 1 ace.s divers exquisite specimens. In no one case can we trace a 
• picture by Claude Lorraine that is not poetically trcated. The picture 
called “ Morning,” in our National Gallery, has, in its composition, 
every feature of beauty to adorn the Virgil-like character diffused over 
its whole surface. 

It has cliffs surmounted with habitations of a superior caste. These 
cliffs are variously wooded; and the whole forms a screen to the pearly 
sky behind. A noble group of trees stand up in the centi*c of the 
picture, elegantly varied, leaving one grand as the principal 

feature. Water is traceable, which supplies a fine lake-like expanse, 
round wliich the masses of trees stand. These ai-o reflected, and form 
a double beauty. Cattle arc busily feeding, and taking their morning 
repast with that seeming eagerness common to cattle amongst fresh 
pasturage. By their positions we are made acquainted wdth declivities 
unseen. When we pass the fine group of trees which the morning 
breeze is rufliing and bending over, the eye escapes over a richly 
varied distance lost in a distant sea. The very deyription reads 
poetically. In the foreground is the story of Jacob and Kachacl. 
This choice at once gives high interest, and raises the scene mahy, 
steps higher. Claude, though deficient in ability to paint figures, 
never mistook the proper colours to clothe them with. They are 
always properly placed. 

This beautiful picture is worthy of an ode in its favob^^ Tlie sky 
is that of morning, and paints the hour almost, such is the truth. The 
sun playfully illumines the objects from rear to front, shelving the 
freshness of leaves, still damp with dews, glittering with simrtgling 
lights. The fine masg of green trees, of a lovbly summer hue,—green, 
but not gaudy, — present to the sun a screen which c^vershades the pool 
of water, and allows a depth of colour perfectly mturaJ, while it is 
poetical in taste. Against this deep-toned water,"the cat^e browsing 
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are relieved in tlie most effective manner. Plants natural to such a 
spot —not great masses of twiggy flimsy Flemish nothings, hut ground 
plants, with broad leaves, decorate the pasture-ground from the water 
to the bottom edge of the picture. 

This charming work is philospptiifally put together. The sky 
maJees you think* of the'description given by Virgil in the “ Georgies.” 
It has an infinite space through its pure azure, to lead the mind to 
eternity. ^The sea conveys the* cMad^rfmo s tnover the globe invo¬ 
luntarily, since the sea is a tjrpe of great space. The distant land¬ 
scape shows a cheering scen^liJ^^^jfully varied, where happiness may 
cosily be supposed to reign wHlHisinhabitants. All is grand, and all 
is elegant. No paltiy fiddle-faddle sca-WQedy foliage troubles us. 

This is the elevated style of landscape, the poetic^, but such as some, 
nay many, rash people declaim against as insipid. The wise observer, 
the patient analyser of cause and efflct, will revel on what some weak 
minds ihsultingly pass over, as if any body could accomplish the 
same. We have more than two centuries passed away, yet a second 
Claude has not yet risen any where. ^ 

I can only touch lightly on the large sea-shore I have just named. 

1 feel I could dilate on its majesty, its glorious features, its superb 
effect of sunshine, its noble palace, tlic fragment of a temple, the 
busy activity in the front scene, to half fill a volume. The sun blazes* 
in the front, and illumes gracefully-formed clouds indicative of even¬ 
ing. The hues arc golden, but so chaste, that all Loutherbourg 
gaudincss is avoided. The sea has a rolling swell in it, most admirably 
described. Tlie sun refiects in it on its rising hcavings, and that 
reflection leads up to the sun itself. The pure taste afforded by the 
choice of the architecture of the noble palace, its ffiglits of stc})S and 
its columns, and tljc arcliitectural projections, receiving the sun’s 
light, the colour of the stone or mai’blc lX3ing a milky grey, intro¬ 
duces a beauty no man ever before him had done. Tlic temple alludes 
to ages long past, perhaps 2000 years. Thuswc have the 15th century 
and an age 2000 years previous operating together to entertain tlic 
mind. Tlicrc is, we may say, the far distant past and the present. 
There have been no geniuses to bring fortli such splendid works as 
these. We seem, while looking at it, to feel the cooling breeze which 
rolls in the waves to break on the shore. There is every thing con¬ 
sistent to be found in the materials of this splendid picture. The 
siM, the most glorious offject of our heavens, our own sun, forms 
nearly the point of sight for the vanishing lines of all those parallels 
of the architectural forms of the palace. This unites the two — a 
gorgeous sun in splendid array, and a superb palace, perhaps the 
residence of Voyalty, The cool green colour of the sea contrasts the 
glow above* it; it refreshes and gives a feeling of coolness to the 
gentle breeze represented so faithfully the action of the waves. 
The ruin of the temple forms a grand object, to receive shadow and 
repel all the other features of the subject. It is all so possible, and so 
natural, that people might easily and readily conceive it a true Italian 
or Grecian view. • But this subject requires still more ample illustra¬ 
tion. » 
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THE -RUINED MERCHANT. * 

My friend settled himself easy^in his chair, and prepared to read 
the manuscript which had inspired us with so much curiosity; but 
handling tlie papers, in his haste to begin, rather too carelessly, they 
slipped irom his fingers and fell on the floor; and it was then that wo 
remarked the cxti’aordinary variety of pieces of paper on which the 
story was written. Fly-leaves of books; scraps of paper in wliich 
such things as sugar, pepper, and pieces of butter evidently had been 
wrapped, formed the principal part of them; intermingled with which 
•were sundry backs of letters, with the frequent address of “ Mr. 
Seedy,” and occasionally “ Alfred Seedy, Ksquirc,” from which we 
were led to conjecture tliat such was the name of the literary cha¬ 
racter referred to by the old man as having penned these Chronicles 
of the Fleet Prison. They were written in various coloured inks, 
generally black, but sometimes red, and in some cases brown, and 
seemingly manufactured extempore from soot or blacking or some 
such material. The various slips of paper, liowever, were regularly 
numbered, as if the writer had been accustomed to compose for the 
printer, and they were written in a tolerably legible hand, so that ex¬ 
cepting when from lapse of time the ink had become a little faded, or 
when a blot occurred here and there, which my friend pointed out to 
me as having been possibly occasioned by the tears of the writer, 
there was no difficulty in reading the manuscripts. Altogether thci’e 
was an appearance of genuineness about tliem which made us feel 
that we had in our hands the records of real events written by a person 
who either had witnessed what he described, or who had taken down 
the histories which ho related from the lips of those who were the ^ 
actual actors in them. 

This conviction of the truth of the accounts before us added to our 
desire to investigate the contents of the papers, and my friend, having 
arranged all the scraps of paper relating to the first %^ry in due 
order, began to read it aloud, remarking that- • 

“ The writer spoke in his own person, and did not seem^at all to 
wish to disguise that he wrote as an inhabitant of the prison. ♦ ■ 

“ All the better,” said Iit is a /fn'mii facie indication of his 
having a mind superior to common prejudices, and it is the more likely 
tliat we shall have from him the truth without aifcciiation and without 
disguise.” * 
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I'llE RUINED MERCHANT. 


It was at the close of the 
entrance Of'tl 



I was standing near the 
^e entranc^nhappily, not the outer 
one^wliea the door opened, and a gentlemanlike man, past the 
middl^ of life, appearSnMatliMMlVfaM'iM}^ steps, afid paused. 
Futtii^g his hand on the top of the rail, he looked round with a vacant 
stare^ as if not perfectly com^^^l^^g where he was. He cast his 
eyes over the face of the omK^^^n his right, but saddened by its 
repulsivo gloominesa> he turned his face y> the left, and scanning the 
. lofty wall he slowly measured it upwards with his eye, till elevating 
his liead he rested his view on the revolving spikes at the top. 
The view of the higli wall and thh spikes gave him no more satis¬ 
faction than the sight of the huge building within it, and he cast 
down his liead with a sudden jerk, and surveyed the confined sjiace 
between the building and the wall, seeching the countenances of 
the few who were walking up and down, as if seeking for the sym¬ 
pathetic countenance of some one whom lie might trust for inform¬ 
ation and guidance in his new situation. 

At first I thought he was a stranger come to see a friend, for he. 
hud that quief and respectable air, dressed as lie was in a black coat 
and waistcoat with breeches and gaiters according to the fashion of the 
time—that his appearance impressed me with the idea of his being 
a man of substance; unostentatious, but wealthy; and the black cra])C 
round his hat indicating tliat he was still in mourning accounted suf¬ 
ficiently for the air of sadness which pervaded his quiet features. 
But ns he made no sign of moving from his position, after some time, 
and as 1 observed tliat no one of the turnbeys busied himself in at¬ 
tending to him, as is usual on the occasion of strangers appearing, 
1 began to suspect that he was not a voluntary visitor of the Fleet; 
and my eyes meeting his at tliat moitient, with an air of commiseration 
1 suppose in my look, he raised his hat and bowed to me. 1 under¬ 
stood that mute appeal at once; so I approached him, and to make 
a beginning, 1 asked hhn “ if he was looking for any particulai* 
person?” 

lie shook Ws head, and turned round to the door behind him, which 
was closed and locked; he looked at it for a moment, and then seeming 
**'10 make up his mind to his fate he descended the steps, and we walked 
across the yard together. I did not like to urge him to talk, for I 
saw that Ills hcai't was full, and we made one or two turns up and 
down before 4. spoke again. 

“ I hop^,** said I, “ that you are not another victim of the merciless 
law of imprisonment for debt ?” 

Ha stbpped short at this, and making an effort to overcome liis 
emotion, replied, — • 

“ I have been arrested—very suddenly—in the midst of my afflic¬ 
tion:— last nigh(I was taken to tlie bailiff*8 private liouse, and this 
morning, os I hud no money to spare for ^eh expenses, my solicitor 
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had me removed to tliis place, aa being more convenient, he sajs, than 
the King’s Bench; and now I must ask the friendly ^vice of some 
one what to do, for every thing is strange to jne.” 

“ Do, you anticipate,” I asked him as delicately os I could, “ re¬ 
maining here long ?” 

“ My creditor,” he said energetically, “is ruthlese!” 

We walked on again. 

“ You lire alone, I presume?” said L 

“ My daughter wanted to accompany me, but this is not a fit place 
for lier — and yet —r- ” ^ . 

“ It is not indeed,” 1 replied. But as 1 said this it recurred to me 
how frequently I had heard the same observation from neW inmates, 
and with what dread they regarded the entrance into the prison oC 
tlieir wives and daughters, and how often 1 had seen those feelings 
overcome by the pain of separ&tion. I thought too of the terrible 
consequences which had often ensued from the breaking dcfWn of the 
mind’s best resolutions under tlie ]>ressure of the misery and despair 
of a prison life; however^ I said nothing of that at the time, but 
turned my atteution to the present solace of the old gentleman in his 
afiliction. 

I could not find a place for him to sleep in except at a cost which 
was unsuited to liis scanty means, so 1 persuaded him to make use of 
my bed for the early part of tlie night, alleging that I had writings to 
complete which obliged me to sit up ; so that by making use of my 
narrow crib turn and turn about we got tlirough the night tolerably 
well. TJio close acquaintance to which this trifling service—so accept¬ 
able at the moment — naturally led, brought on an intimacy during 
which I became acquainted with the circumstances which led to my 
friend’s impnsonment; but first I must describe his interview with his 
daughter on tlie morning after his arrival. 

St. Paul’s clock had struck eight, at which hour the doors of the 
prison were opened for strangers, and I hud just finislicd putting the 
room in order, which I always did myself, the bed being turned up so 
as to look as much as possible like a wardrobe, and the breakfast table 
being tidily set out, with a clean towel for a table-cloth, and with on 
tidditiunal cup aud saucer, which I had borrowed from a neighbour 
on the other side of the gallery, when there was a gentle tap at the 
door;— 

“ Come in,” said I, cheerfully; for thfi morning air, and the light 
of the fire, with the sight of the breakfast things, and the pleasure oT 
having contributed to the comfort of one more unfortunate than 
myself, had raised my spirits; though my visitor remained in a con¬ 
dition of the most profound dejection. “ Come in,” I skid; and open¬ 
ing the door, 1 was struck with surprise at the vision of one of the 
most beautiful women my eyes ever beheld. How she came there, or 
what she wanted with a poor old man like me, was a matter *of wonder 
indeed. 1 had never seen her before in the prison, and I knew all 
the inmates. I wa^ about to ask her business; when presently recol¬ 
lecting that my visitor had mentioned that he }iad a daughter, it 
struck me that it must be her whom I saw; bvt she, catching sight 
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of her father as he turned his head towards the door, rushed into the 
room, and tiuowing herself into his arms, burst into tears. I shut the 
door upon them, and regained outside, to prevent this entrance of any 
casual intruder; and in the mean time ihe baker coming round as 
usual, crying “ hot rolls! ” for those who had money to buy them, I 
ventured on a pie6e of extravagance that morning, and bought two 
pennyworth; prompted, 1 must confess, by the desire to moke a 
respectablaAippear^ce—so close does this habit cling to one—at the 
unusual occasion of having a lady for my guest. 

When 1 thought sufficient time had elapsed to allow of the burst of 
grief to subside, which the novelty of the sight of her father in a 
prison had* excited, I opened the door and went in with my hot rolls 
hi my hand; and was astonished to observe the extraordinary change 
which had taken place in my apartment. My room is now, as it was 
then, on the ground-floor, looking out into the front-yard, the pros¬ 
pect forwftrds being bounded by the high wall of the prison before it, 
and to the left is the entrance into the yard, which forms an amusing 
sight from the constant ingress and egress of all sorts of persons 
connected with the inmates of the prison, or employed in bringing in 
supplies of all sorts, of necessity or luxury, according to the means 
of the consumers. Perhaps instead of a room I ought to call it a 
cell, for it is aU of stone, and formed in an arcli over head; about 
eight feet square, with a fire-place in the centre on the right-hand 
side, and a window opposite the door. The stone floor makes it look 
cleanly and lively when it is fresh whitened, but I have often found 
it very cold in the long nights of winter, at times when I could not 
aflbrd to have a Are. Well^I was saying, 1 was quite astonished at 
the change which had taken place in my apartment in the brief 
quarter of an hour during which the lady had been its occupant. 
There certainly is nothing like a woananV band to set a place in 
order! At seventy years of age women do not make any pai'ticular 
impression on us^ we look at them according to their features and 
the expression of their countenances, as at pictures more or less 
beautiful or interesting; but unless connected with us by I'elationship, 
it is but a cold regard with which an old bachelor looks upon those 
of the other sex. But on 'this occasion I felt my heart quite warm 
within me. The table was removed to a more cheerful position close 
by the window, and the scanty materials for breakfast were rc- 
arrauged ; and somehow the* things about the room looked better, I 
3bn’t know why; and the little ledge of wood above the heai-th, 
which formed the chimney-piece, was set out with an unusual effect. 
My two pipes were set up cross-wise in the centre, with their bowls 
downwards, and their long slender stems gracefully resting on each 
other, forming a sort of coat of arms, which had a very pleasing 
effect. The young lady had taken off her bonnet and sat at the 
head of* the table, with her father on one side, leaving the opposite 
end for me. With the deference which she thought due to my years, 
1 suppose, she had left the other of the two chairs—the best one— 
for me; the one wlijch her father occupied was a very good one, only 
having no bottom, thift deficiency was obliged to be supplied by the 
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lid of an old box; and the young lady herself was pleased to content 
herself with the box itself, which, turned upright on its end, formed 
a very convenient seat, and one calculated tp display her figure to 
advantage. 

When I came in with my hot rolls, as I was about to moHe a 
gallant speech on the occasion of being honoured wfth such a visitor, 
the young lady, to whom 1 suppose her father had be^ explaining 
the nature** of our acquaintance, stretched out her hand, llhd taking 
mine in hers pressed it warmly, giving me at the same time a look 
tliat said a thousand things. Old fool as I was, I could not get 
my words out; but my eyes filling with tears, I went to the cupbomd 
to look for something that wanted. While I ^as rummaging about 
just to recover myself, the sweetest voice I think I ever heard asked ^ 
me, “ if it was allowed to ask for a teaspoon in such a place.” 

1 was glad to have something definite to do, but unfortunately this 
happened to be the most awkward question that could have been put 
to me just at that time, for I ha^ nothing by me but the bowl of one 
broken spoon, and the handle of another, which, jalthough conjointly 
they formed the parts of an entire instrument, were in their separate 
portions useless for the occasion. However, I banded them to her, 
and she .with the sweetest smile imaginable received them without 
'observation; and immediately making use of the bowl to serve the 
sugar (I apologised for its being brown, but she assured me that she 
and her fatlicr preferred it,) she stirred up her father’s tea with 
infinite grace with the handle, which she then politely handed to me 
before making use of it for herself. As 1 had only one knife, we 
used it by turns, and in this way the ceremony of breakfast was con¬ 
ducted with as much dignity as if it had taken place in the palace of 
I king. But what continued to surprise me was the air of ease and 
choeriulness which the ^oung lady maintained in her visit to the 
chamber of a prison. I regarded her with admiration; for I had had 
too much expciience in the expression of the human countenance not to 
sec that all this apparent ease and cheerfulness was forced, and put 
on, as I did not doubt, in order to raise the spirits of her father. 
However, I took care to encourage it, and ip the meantime I took an 
earnest observation of the young lady’s general appearance. 

She was, as I guessed, and as I was afterwards informed, about 
twenty years of age, full and beautifully formed. Her hair was of 
that rich chestnut brown which has so rich an appearance when^it^ 
docs not degenerate into red ; her complexion was delicately* fair; 
her height rather tall than otherwise: and her eyes, which were large 
and well-opened, were by turns of the most brilliant and of the softest 
hazel, according as their expression was influenced by liqr emotions. 

I think I never heard a more silver-toned voice; clear and*articulatc, 
but soft and low. Fifty years ago, I should have fallen in Ipve with 
her directly; but at threescore and ten, the scriptural temf fti the 
life of man, I regarded her only as a level/ flower of the earth, too 
bright and beautiful to last. But 1 must not antic^ate. 

All this time her father continued silent, and eat»little; I saw that 
his daughter affected to eat, but that it was only an (fifection|te pretence 
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to beguile her parent. It was plain that was onl^ playing a part, 
but with a holy intention to spare her father’s feelings. 1 saw how¬ 
ever that her heart wap too full to allow her to maintain her charac¬ 
ter for indifference long; but just as I was wondering how it would 
cud, there was a knock at my outer door, which 1 opened; and a 
gentleman inquu^ed “ if a Mr. Courtney was there.” • 

** I am Mr. Courtney,” said my guest; “ it is my solicitor,” he 
said, tur»h(ig to Yne; (his daughter looked very pale)—Ibnd taking 
his hat in order to speak with him, as 1 suppose, unrestrained by the 
presence of his daughter, he walked out with him into the gallery. 

The moment he disappeared, the almost overwhelming emotions 
with whith his daughter was agitated, ware revealed with a violence 
«• which alarmed me, and made me almost stand aghast at the awful 
exhibition of anguish unspeakable I Her sobs and tears burst forth 
like a pent-up sea: she fell on her 'knees, and without regard to my 
presened, she cried aloud to God for succour in this exti'cmity of 
trouble, and for vengeance on their persecutor! The soft and de¬ 
licate girl beaming with smiles, was transported in a moment into 
the very semblance of passionate despair. 1 was amazed; and for 
a brief space stood irresolute, shrinking from being a witness to 
her passionate exclamations, yet fearing to leave her in a,state of 
such sorrowful excitement; but she put an end to my indecision by* 
rising up, and with her hands clasped fervently, and witli an appeal 
of filial affection which no human being could listen to unmovccl, she 
implored me: — 

“ Oh, sir!” she said; ‘‘dear air, you who have been so hind to iriy 
father, do not desert him! You do not know him as I do; he is 
broken-hearted! he is indeed ; but he tries to keep his grief from mo ; 
my poor mother!” 

“ Wliat of your mother?” said I, taking 'her hand, soothingly; fur 
she was in deep mourning, like her father; and I feared to open anew 
a wound that perhaps was scarcely closed. 

“ I will tell you. When my poor Vather was ruined, the shock was 
too much for my mother: she died,” she said, shudderingly, “ only 
ten days since; the day before yesterday was the day appointed 
for the funeral, and as my father was coming down stairs to follow 
her to the grayc, he was arrested,” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed; “arrested as he was about to follow 
hel‘to the grave ?” * 

“ That was the very time they chose to do it; but it was done with a 
purpose,—it is too long to be explained now,—and I saw that the 
blow went to my poor father’s heart. On her death-bed my dear 
mother made\ne promise—it was unnecessary, but she wished me to 
promise^^ever to leave my father; that 1 would be bis guardian, 
his nurse,, his servant; that I’would devote myself to him. My own 
heart* would prompt me to do it, but that vow pronounced on her 
death-bed invests my duQ^ with a character more solemn and sacred, 
which I must fulfil as a direct compact made*with my God; and 
with Gkol’s assistance I will perform it. But to see him in this place! 
In a prison J Oh I *this is a trial indeed I” 
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I was amazed, I saj, at this sudden outbreak of passionate feeling 
from one who seemed all gentleness and softness in the presence of 
her father; and taj own heart was lacerated^with a sharper pang of 
sorrow than 1 had known for many years, even in this abode of sighs 
and sorrows, to see one so beautiful and loving plunged in su^h a 
depth of grief. That there was something more than met the ear, 1 
cosily divined ; and that this was no common case of persecution and 
suffering, T felt persuaded; but as I did not like to'risk ftiMaceration 
of fresh wounds by random questions, I restrained my curiosity, and 
loft it to time to reveal the secret that lay hidden in the saint-like 
devotion of the daughter to the father. Not that my experience had 
not furnished me with many instances of filial luid parental love, as 
I have related in other histories; but the present ease seemed to me* 
to be of a peculiar character, and partaking more of the deep 
feeling of religious devotion tnan of the instinctive and habitu^ 
affection which parents and children cherish for each othef. I was 
revolving these thoughts in my mind,— for long confinement and 
liabits of absti’action liave^ rendered me philosophical and contem¬ 
plative, — when the young lady interrupted my meditations by a 
question : — 

“ I suppose I can stay here with my father ?” 

> Now this was a very simple question; but it embarrassed me ex¬ 
ceedingly. For many years I had lived a life of routine, and in the 
midst of a crowd of persons, I may say, almost in solitude. My 
})riiicipal recreation was to study the different characters of the various 
individuals who from time to time were put into the prison; and my 
chief occupation was to write down my thouglits on the many strange 
scenes, some of them ludicrous enough, and some of them of most 
wild and tragic interest, which had occurred during my long experi¬ 
ence. Tlicrc were man/stories too of persons confined here, which 
1 wrote down from time to time as I learned them from the parties 
themselves, who in moments of excitement would often let out more 
than they intended of the evenfs of their previous lives. Tins pur¬ 
suit had grown into so strong a habit, that 1 was never easy unless 1 
had covered a certain quantity of paper, cither with my remarks or 
my stories; though heaven knows I was sometimes put to strange 
shifts to find paper to write them on, and ink too. T|iere was a par¬ 
ticular spot also on the wall, opposite my window, on which I was 
accustomed to fix my eyes when I am engaged in composition, An^ 
from long use that stain on the wall had become a necessary auxiliary 
to the action of my brain, so that my eyes turned thither os naturally 
as my hand directed my pen to the ink-bottle, I remember I used 
to be visited with a strange shuddering at first, and it iJhpws how use 
and habit will make us, at last, view the most horrible things with 
indifference j for there is a tradition in the prison that thc^marks on 
the bricks were caused by a debtor dashing his brains out in a fit of 
phrenzy against the wall; and that though many attempts had been 
made to eradicate the impression of that fearful ^suicide, the marks 
never could be got out; at least, such is the storji believed by many 
in the prison. But I am wandering from the siAject of the ruined 
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merchant; and this tendency to digression is one of the signs which 
hint to me that old age is come upon me. How I have lived so long 
in this place is a wondfT to my mind; but it is another proof of the 
observation which 1 have often made, that grief, though it subdues 
andfWeakens the mind and body, 'seldom kills; I have often thought 
it would be better if it did, but doubtless there is a purpose in it. 
While I wri^e this^ I have a secret consciousness of the reason that 
leads me Mto digressions; it is the reluctance which I have to en¬ 
counter the pain of going on with my sad story; but I know it is 
right that the secrets of the prison-house should be exposed for the 
benefit of humanity, painful as they arc to me to dwell on. I must 
return to the daughteft* and her inquiry. » 

CHAPTER II. 

As I remained musing for some time in my way, the young lady 
thought that I had not heard her questiem. She repeated it there¬ 
fore, with much earnestness. 

“ I suppose,” she said, “ 1 can remain here with my father ?” 

“ This is not a place,” said I, “ fit for a young lady to reside in ; 
but there is no prohibition against it, if you desire to remain with 
your fatlicr. You can come in every morning, and return to your 
home at night. But it is to be hoped that your father will not be 
obliged to remain in this miserable place long. Besides, it is to be 
presumed that he will be able to go out on bail, as he has not been 
taken in execution. What is the amount,” 1 asked, ** for which he 
was arrested ” 

This question was answered by Mr. Courtney himself, wlio now 
entered the room, having taken leave of fiis solicitor at the door. 
“ I'Jie debt,” he said, “ or rather the alleged debt, is a heavy one; 
not less than thirty thousand pounds but that is not the matter that 
presses at the present moment; 1 have worse information than that. 
Do you think, my dear Louisa,” he said to his daughter, “ that you 
can bear more ill news ? yet it must be told, and better for you 

to bear it from me than to learn it suddenly and more painfully.” 

** Tell it to ipe, dear papa,” replied his daughter, who had resumed 
her forced composure: “ any thing is better than suspense.” 

Well,” said he, “ better to let you know the truth at once. My 
love, bear it with fortitude—you have no longer any home! ” Ilerc 
the poor man put his hands before Ins face, and the tears streamed 
througli his fingers; but he presently recovered himself. “ I was 
thinking,” siyrf he, “ of your poor mother; it is well that she has been 
spared this indignity.” 

His daughter took his hand and kissed it; but she repressed her 
agitatibir, as I observed, by a strong effort. 

“ A creditor,” continuea her father, “ stimulated I have reason to 
believe by the enciqy who has placed me here, has issued on execution 
against my goods, although contrary to bis express promise, and the 
law has seizqd every*thing.” 
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** What! every thing?” said Louisa. 

“ Yes, my love; tlie law takes every tiling if there is not enough 
to satisfy the judgment.” , 

“ What!” said Louisa, still incredulous as to.the grasping indis¬ 
crimination of the law, “do you mean every thing? Does it.not 
leave a chair to sit on?” • 

“ No, my love, it leaves nothing.” 

“ But s&rely it does not take our beds from under us • 

“ Yes, my love, every thing.” 

“ But not our clothes ? Surely,” she said, appealing to me, " it 
docs not take our clothes ? ” 

“ It is too true,” said 1. « “ The law of debtor and creditor gives 
the power to the creditor to strip his debtor naked, and to turn him • 
houseless, penniless, and destitute into the streets. And more than 
that; after he has stripped his debtor of every thing he has in the 
world, if it is not sufficient to pay his debt, he has the power to im¬ 
prison liim till he docs pay, wliich in most cases is tantamount with 
imprisonment for life.” ' » 

“ Can such laws exist in a Christian country?” said the young 
lady, strongly moved, and regarding her father with an air of the 
most affectionate interest. 

• “ Such laws; not only exist,” said I, “ but there are many men so 

blinded by prejudice as to contend that they ore salutary and neces¬ 
sary, and that any attempt to alter them would shake the foundation 
of credit and of commercial enterprise in tins country; and, in short, 
that the main support of our national prosperity is the power of the 
creditor to imprison the debtor at his pleasure.” 

“ But what is the use of putting a person in prison,” said the young 
lady, “when he has no money: putting him in prison cannot make 
him pay his debts?” * 

“ But the law considers he ought not to have contracted the debts, 
and if lie cannot pay his debts^with money, that he must atone for 
them in person, as a punishment for his failure.” 

“ But suppose his failure was not caused by imprudence or bad 
conduct, but by misfortune,—is he to be punished,” she asked, “for 
being unfortunate?” 

“ The law, my dear young lady,” I replied, “ make^ no distinction 
between the honest and dishonest, or the prudent or imprudent debtor; 
it treats failure as a crime to be punished, and it punishes alike*alL 
who^fail by forfeiture of their goods, and by the imprisonment of their 
persons.” 

“ I cannot understand it,” she said; “ I suppose that what is the 
law must be right; but it seems very cruel to put a maij in a prison 
because he is unfortunate and loses his money; one would think it 
was enough for him lose his fortune and to be a beggar in Jhe world 
without shutting him up in prison besides.” • • 

“ The law is not^only very cruel,” I repHed, “but, in my opinion, 
it is a most useless proceeding; most unjust, and jaost impolitic. It 
is \iscless, because I have observed that it very rarely is the means of 
causing the debt to be paid, and we are not to b^e exception 
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the rule in this nor in any other case; it is unjust, because it punishes 
os a crime that which with few exceptions it ought to commiserate 
and relieve as a misfoatune; and it is nationally impolitic, because in 
its operation it causes a large and unnecessary expense to tho country. 
Besides, the imprisonment of the debtor deprives him of the oppor¬ 
tunity of exerting himself to do that which the law requires of him, 
namely, to pgy his debts; while the effect of incarceration is too fre¬ 
quently ueprave its victim morally and physically, and in all cases 
to injure any future prospect of retrieving his position in society. It 
condemns a citizen of the state, who ought to be encouraged to be a 
useful member, to an inactive and unprofitable state of existence, or 
rather to*a sort of IMng death, in winch he can neither create wealth 
•for himself individually, nor for the community at large. It is in 
every way prejudicial, both to the cj’cditor who inflicts the imprison¬ 
ment, to^the debtor who suffers it, and to the society who permits such 
a cruel and useless exercise of barbarous revenge.'' 

“ But if it is so bad,” said the young lady artlessly, her father con¬ 
tinuing silent all the time, and secmingl}* meditating on some mutter 
wliicli perplexed him ,—** if it is so bad, why is it not put an end to ? ” 

“My dear young lady,” I replied, “the judgment of all tlic great 
moral writers of the age has condemned the practice of imprisonment 
for debt; all experience is against it; there is not a jailer or a turakey • 
that ever closed the door on a prisoner who will not confess its inef- 
flcacy; I will say nothing of the denumdations of the Scriptures 
against those who oppress and trample on the poor and the unfortu¬ 
nate, because in this so-called Christian country Christian principles 
are always disregarded when any question relating to the making of 
money is to be considered ; but I will speak of it only as a matter of 
expediency; not as a matter of religion, or of charity, or of justice, 
or of humanity; but merely as a matter of expediency ; and I contend 
tliat, viewed only in respect to its unprofitable operation on the com¬ 
munity, inasmuch as it prevents q. vast number of people from 
adding by their labours to the general wealth of the country, impri¬ 
sonment for debt is statistically an inexpedient practice. It cannot 
be defended as a punishment, because, when plainly stated in that 
light, it cannot be allowed tliat punishment should be inflicted before 
crime be proved, and no one can have the hardihood to say that tlio 
bare circumstance of a person not being able to pay his debt makes 
•his failure criminal *, because if he were to be considered criminal, it 
woul^ follow that because the default of A. prevented B. from paying 
C., that therefore B., who was prevented, not by his own fault, but 
by the dcfaul( of A., from paying C., was a criminal deserving of pu¬ 
nishment ! 8 conclusion which when thus stated is too absurd for any 
sane mind'to assent to. But the actual operation of the law is to 
punish the innocent man B. for the failure of the other man A.: 
an infusticc so monstrous^ that from its injustice alone it is a matter 
of amazement how such a law can be persevered,in I ” 

I was running on in this vein, for I had become a little excited by 
the novelty of ha^ng a lady for my auditor in my solitary cell, and a 
beautiful oiv) too, wtose father was the victim, apparently, of the cruel 
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and impolitic law of imprisonment for debt, when Mr. Courtney in¬ 
terposed, and 8to]^d me in my oration : — 

“ My good frienu,” he said, what you say against this abominable 
law is very eloquent, but it cannot alter the fact. Here 1 am, impri¬ 
soned ; and here is my daughter, deprived of her home, for she cannot 
well go back to a house in the possession of bailiffs 1 what is best to 
be done under such circumstances ? ** « 

1 confess*! had becneo long unused to consider the be^trtaeans of 
disposing of young ladies, that I was considerably puzzled how to ad¬ 
vise my new friends in their difficulty. On examining into their case, 

I found that Mr. Courtney had gradually sunk from bod to worse in 
his affairs, until he was reduced to the most humble means. Ho 
had resided latterly with his wife and daughter in a small cottage 
on tlie outskirts of the town, witjk one servant girl, who was totally 
inadequate to afford protection to his daughter even if sije could 
return home; and, as I have often known in such cases, there was 
no friend to whom they could immediately apply for temporary shelter. 
The relations both on the father’s and mother’s side were dea^ except 
some distant ones with whom for some years past they had kept up no 
correspondence. The solicitor also who was acting for them was only 
a recent acquaintance, his former legal adviser and friend having died 
%omc months before; so that there was no claim or hope of other than 
professional assistance from that quarter. The next inquiry was, if 
any room could be procured for the father and daughter; but the prison 
was very full at that time, and the cost of decent accommodation 
would liave been enormous. In this dilemma the young lady decided 
otw seeking a bed for the night at the lodging of an old servant who 
had known them in better days, and who preserved an attachment for 
the family of her old master; in the day time it was agreed that she 
should come to her father and remain with him till the time for 
closing the gates at night. 

“Fortunately for us, papa,” qjio said, “Mr. Seedy is not a young 
man, or we could not make so free with him; and 1 am sure he is 
v(u*y good to allow us to take possession of his room in tliis un¬ 
ceremonious way. But God will reward him for his good actions.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and I mention it as an instance of 
tlic weakness of the human mind, and of that inexplicable feeling — I 
will not call it vanity, which clings to us qven in our most advanc^ 
years, but it gave me a sharp sort of pang to be alluded to by a» 
bcau|iful girl as an old man no longer of any account in the rel^ions 
between those of opposite sexes. It is true that I could not be igno¬ 
rant that an old man of seventy could be regarded only an abstrac¬ 
tion by a young girl of twenty; but I did not like the fact^ be made 
so evident to me; and it pained me very much at the time. But 
the effect of the little mortification soon passed away, and I expressed 
my cordial concurrence with any arrangement which would be most 
l)leasant to herself opd her father. She rewarded me with a sweet 
smile, wliich seemed to illumine my cell with sunslune, and t^cld out 
her hand to me, which I was about to kiss in the Inthusiasm of my 
admiration, but my beard being somewhat rough, not hy^ving been 
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able to borrow a razor for some days past, and the stumps encountering 
the back of her delicate hand, she gave a little shriek, which amused 
her father, and gave,mo the opportunity to say that if I had been 
fifty years younger, I would not have let her oflf so easily, 

pomestic matters being thus satisfactorily arranged, we passed the 
day very sociably together, I going out after dinner to smoke my pipe, 
which I did up and down tlie gallery, in deference, to the lady; but it 
was not^ktil aftdr this friendly intercourse had continued for several 
days that I learned Mr. Courtney’s story, which I did partly from 
himself, and partly from his daughter. I take a melancholy pleasure 
in writing it, as it keeps me a little longer from coming to the cata- 
stroidie,'which, protract it as I may, I know must be faced at last, 
if I am faithfully to record the histories of this prison. But I approach 
it with fear and trembling. Well, as I said, after we had become 
more intimate I became acquainted with the cause of his misfortunes, 
which r shall be the more particular in laying before the reader, as it 
illustrates, in a forcible manner, the cruelty and impolicy of “Impri¬ 
sonment for Debt.” , ^ 

[To he continued.] 


A MORAL KKFLECTION. 

Look at the world; — observe its'deep deceits; — 
No man — no thing — no speech is what it seems ; 
A treacherous gloss is spread o’er grossest frauds, 
Veiling the rottenness that lurks beneath. 

Age mimics youth, and wantons like young blood ; 
And youth affects the wisdom of the sage. 
Thetmiser gloats in secret o’er his gold. 

Lamenting to mqn’s ears his poverty; 

While the poor wretch, to whom a single coin 
Would be a glimpse of heaven, struts in state. 

In velvet cloak and beaver fiercely cock’d, 

^riving to cheat the vulgar — and himself I 
Aping the independent gentleman! 


Old Play. 
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SERIOUS REFLECTIONS ON THE RELATIONS 
BETWIXT RICH AND POOR. 

We pcrpdlually hear complaints about want of'sufficiAit charity 
towards the poor. I wish heartily that some of our eloquent writers 
on this matter would recollect that they themselves often exhibit a 
most uncharitable, and therefore most anti-christion, spirit in their 
vituperation of the rich. • • • 

Are these sarcastic censors really so stupid and ignorant as to be-* 
Hevc, that mere selfishness and love of accumulated pelf are the princi- 
])Ics which actuate the rich? Why, what possible difference would it 
really make to any man, or woman either, who happens to* have a 
really stout sum of unemployed and idle capital, rising out of yearly 
rents, if a draft were made ilicrcon, sufficient, with judicious applica¬ 
tion, to change the lot and feelings of every poor family actually known 
to the capitalist, from abject misery, misanthropy, and despair, to a 
state of Jiappiness, gratitude, and buoyant hopes ? 

* J ask again, what difference could this possibly make to him or her, 
if really deserving the predicate of rich ? Supposing the experiment 
tried; supposing that by the magician’s wand one would, without 
knowledge of the so-styled proprietor, open the strong box, (l>e it at 
Coutts’s or in some domestic repository^ and abstract from thence 
oOOO/.; in what respect whatsoever could this interfere with his com- 
foi*t or well-being? 

If he become cognizant of the said act, of course it would in that 
case entirely change its 'character; ’twould then become a horrid 
crime,—a cruel robbeiy, —but why ? Not merely because the 5(KX)/, 
had been abstracted (nor would Jie«drcara that all the criminal laws 
in tlie world could replace the said sura), but because the quiet sanctity 
of the strong box had been violated, and tliereby a precedent esta¬ 
blished of extreme danger, because no one could tell how far the ras¬ 
cally ningiciau’s encroachments on the contents of the said box might 
be caiTied. • 

But if no one excited Ids suspicions as Ip what had happened, would 
the capitalist ever think of searching ? Assuredly not; for, if woi*fhy 
to Ijo called rich, he could not undergo the daily labour of counting 
over his hoarded pelf, like a haberdasher “ taking stock.” 

I revert then to my question,—would the absence, witl^out Ids know¬ 
ledge, of the said sum, diminish his comforts or peace of*mind in the 
slightest degree ? Of course it could not, and the question is one 
which nobody in all the world would think of asking. Again, would 
it make the slightest difference in the case, if our magician Should 
employ the abstracted sum altogether for liis own personal use, or 
divide it among the neighbouring poor? Of coursp not. 

Well then, in the very teeth of these plain illrffetrative ^questions, 
and the decided negations which every one of them hof^ met with, X 
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ask again, is it possible any one of oui'sarcastic censors can, witTt- 
out proving himself fit for Bedlam, believe, that it is from mere sel¬ 
fishness and love of accumulating pelf, that the rich so frequently 
refuse aid to the poor ? I am very sure that it would be downright 
madness to think so. 

And lest therotshould be any one so obstinate and sceptical as to 
differ with me in regal'd to the cases which I have just now put hypo- 
thcticallj^ jet him* be assured, once for all, that the thing* lias been 
proved in practice, repeatedly and irrefragably. 

It is not many years since the failure of a notable banking-house 
afforded us a proof of this kind. Among the customers of the said 
house woo a wealth}^ nobleman, who sui^ly must have had a kind 
, heart towards the poor, for he was remarkably devout, and it is said 
had a chaplain always at hand, to remind him of his duties. But so 
excessively tenacious was he of the*rule not to allow his charities to 
be knowra, that bating two or three brilliant exceptions, no example 
thereof was on record. He turned a deaf car to every application, or 
if he condescended to give an answer, usu&lly pleaded that, from the 
numerous demands on him, he really could not satisfy the petitioner. 

Now, all the wliile, this good and pious creature had large sums 
lying perfectly idle, for which he had really no use whatsoever. In 
fact, he did not always remember the existence of these sums, or* 
whore he had placed them. One might say that he had them, and lie 
had them not. So, one fine morning, suddenly and unexpectedly tlic 
aforesaid bank stopped payment, and in due course of time it was dis¬ 
covered that this worthy nobleman had kept there for a series of years 
at least 40,000/. which he might have drawn out and distributed any 
day; but he did not, and for the best of reasons, because, as above 
said, he had forgotten its existence. Now, could any one out of Bed¬ 
lam believe, that for mere love of hoarded’pelf, this worthy man did 
not assist the poor ? No, indeed! he would in that case have taken 
good care to find a safer strong boi^ than that of the speculative banker, 
and most assuredly would not have*forgotten the treasures which ho 
loved so well. I might give many such examples, but one is as good 
as a hundred. 

A somewhat ridiculous instance occurred in the house of a distin¬ 
guished character at the West-End. This case however might be 
made to tell against me, for ’twas as follows:—Tlie proprietor of a 
^cly costly service of silver*‘or gold plate, did capriciously and all of a 
sudden take it into his head to remember that he was the proprietor 
thereof, desiring it to bo brought out, and cleaned for a grand dinner¬ 
party. The butler, in amazement, declared that the plate in question 
had not been keen or touched for ten years. His master insisted, and, 
as the reader may perhaps have anticipated, the coffers were found 
empty, apd nothing remained but the wooden compartments, with 
their warm winter covering of green baize : all else was gone! Then 
indeed the rich man did begin to growl, and complain of the deception 
and robbery that had been practised against him. He never for a 
moment V^ccted tbat he was even then most grossly deluding him¬ 
self by the poundltfss notion that certain effects, of which he had for- 
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gotten the existence for ten ^ears and more, could all of a sudden be¬ 
come necessary to his well-t^ing and happiness. 

But, be it observed, he did not verbally and .expressly complain of 
his pecuniary loss,—not he. This would have been roMer too ridicu¬ 
lous. He growled only at that violation of etiquette which is vulgarly 
termed robbery, (though by the oflfending party it Is regarded as a 
more venial breach of trust), and against the butler accordingly he di- 
rected»his Vengeance, though perfectly aware that he coui^ <i3l by that 
means recover even the value of a soup-ladle. 

Now, having shown briefly, but clearly enough, as I trust, that it is 
not avarice and amour propre which induce the rich to withhold that 
aid which the insatiable p09r so avariciously edVet, I wiU Just hint 
very rapidly at a few of the very many good and sound reasons by • 
which the rich in this respeet are influenced and actuated. 

Firstly, then, there is the sad reflection, that supposing all the appli¬ 
cants who do actually come in the rich man’s way were to be relieved, 
and effectually rescued, there are thousands, nay millions, upon our 
“ terraqueous globe” equally, distressed, nay, more so, whom he never 
encounters at all, and whom, of course, being so numerous, he could 
not possibly relieve if he did. Now I ask, is not this afllicting truth 
(which “ nobody can deny,”) contemplated, as it often is, by an acutely 
•sensitive as well as calculating mind, quite sufficient, without any 
other difficulty, to paralyse the rich man’s exertions, to render him so 
wretched and nervous under the dilemma, that lie actually could not 
untie Iiis purse-strings or write a cheque if he would ? Rich men arc 
not always made of oak and iron. It would indeed be a weak and 
narrow mind that could derive satisfaction and tranquillity from alle¬ 
viating a small portion, a mere fraction ofsuficring, when at the same 
moment it left thousands groaning without relief. Accordingly, the 
proper answers in such cases liave become proverbial: “ What is 
every body’s business is nobody’s business;” “’Tis of no use stojiping 
one hole in a sieve,” Ike. &c. * 

Yes, these are wise dicta ,—certainly wise, because they are so often 
and pertinaciously repeated. There cannot be a doubt that the ricli 
understand all difficult and intricate questions much better than the 
poor: it is natural and to l)e expected that they should do so, possess¬ 
ing an infinitely better chance to retain that perfect quio^ude of nerves 
and equanimity which arc so essentially an<} indispensably requisite m 
order to judge fairly. Sometimes no doubt they may be liable to* 
nervpus affection, as I mentioned a few lines ago; but, for the'most 
part, they judge calmly, and therefore correctly. 

The rich, th^erefore, do maintain, and have justly maintained in all 
ages, their prescriptive right to make a logic of their own, entirely 
differing from that of the poor man, whose business is to' persuade 
and convince, if he can; whereas our wealthy friefld for the most 
part needs no other mode of logic than that^which expresses Iiis will 
and pleasure, and wlpeh others ought of course to admit and obey. 
Hence the beauty of the reasoning above quoted^ and whlyh is so 
good, that it deserves to be repeated in detail, as foWows: —* 

1. “ Because our wealthy man cannot possibly relieve nil the poor 
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people in tbc world, he ought not to assi'st any one.” The closeness 
and perfection of this argument of course cannot be perceived by 
vulgar minds. It rcqDires at least an approach tb independence; a 
snug 30004 per annum, with daily turbot and lobster sauce; also a 
lu^^urious library table, a reading chair a la mode de Voltaire, and 
a carriage with ** jelly springs,” before one’s faculties can become dear 
enough to comprehend the nicety of such reasoning. Without this 
we do ttbl refiecl how grossly unjust and iniquitous wofild be such 
unequal partage, such granting of preferences to the clamorous sup* 
plicants within one’s own range of experience, whilst objects equally 
deserving are left to despair, merely because they happen to be un¬ 
heard, and are located 1000 miles off. * 

* 2. Again, there is a favourite argument, of paramount importance, 

which in my hurry I had almost overlooked, namely, that “ because 
you cannot possibly be assured that the poor whom you effectually 
relieve at one time will not fall into distress again at another, it is 
therefore quite absurd to intermeddle in their concerns.” Tliis is 
doubly of consequence, because the proposition so strongly illustrates 
tlie pe(;uliar logic, or in better words, the peculiar use of logic, which 
is established by the nch. The conclusion now quoted fixes a grand 
principle, by which our wealthy friend may himself be affected; but 
in his zeal for impartial justice he cares not a jot about this. Now* 
suppose he is all of a sudden seized in his comfortable study with the 
menacing symptoms of a dangerous malady, cramp or gout in the 
stomach, bhndncss, giddiness in the bead announcing apoplexy, or 
that his paralysed limbs refuse to obey his will; supposing also that 
there is nobody at hand but his heir-at-law, to whom he feebly ex¬ 
claims, ‘‘ For God’s sake, Ned, run for the doctor I” Tlien of course 
the heir-at-law answers, ** My good sir, we could not possibly be 
assured, that were you relieved now you 'would not catch the very 
same malady, or*somcthing worse, at another time; besides, your death 
one day or another is quite certain, «80 ’tis of no use procrastinating, 
and you mustn’t think about the doctor.” The parallel is quite close; 
there is no escaping from the principle, and the consequences arc 
awkward; but arc we on .that account to abandon our previous dictum 
in regard to the poor ? By no means: it is far too valuable. 

3. “ Wliat is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” Of course 
not, If to assist the pqor be our duty, then surely ’tis my neigli- 

«hour’s business quite as much as mine; but I find that he does no¬ 
thing; or next to nothing, in the matter, and tlicreforo I certainly 
shall not interfere at all.” The clearness and accuracy of this reason¬ 
ing, the forep of the sequitur, arc such as must assuredly strike even 
the meancit capacity. 

4. “ ’Us of no use stopping one hole in a sieve.” This is another 
favourite illustration, and of paramount logical importance. To slop 
one hole in a sieve assuredly is of no use whatsoever. ’Tis the very 
idlest and most absurd operation that can be conceived. There is no 
disputing a proposition like this, and the advantage which the rich 
logician draws ffbm this text is, the conclusion that to save a single 
indivldual,«or any Sne family, from immediate wont and destitution, is 
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l)reci8ely analogous to stopping one hole in a sicye. For the coarse 
and ohtuse facades of the poor, this close analogy may not be so ob¬ 
vious. It is, however, perfectly correct. I sepeat, that to save a 
poor family from destitution and famine, or to afford them temporary 
relief, is precisely the same thing as to stop one hole in a sieve, --r iQ 
otlicr words, is the act of a madman. TUs princi|ile has become so 
well established among a numerous class in England, ^hat it oven 
influences Religious opinions in a manner to whic^ I muft; %ot par¬ 
ticularly advert at present, as it would lead me from our proper sub¬ 
ject. Enough surely has been said to show, that the impropriety of 
assisting a few, when we cannot assist all, forms a most potent argu¬ 
ment, the use of which certainly does not betray tlte remotest approach 
to avarice. It rather indicates that lofty calmness of spirit and ex- * 
pansion of mind by which the ric^ man dignifies his rank, and proves 
his innate nobility of character. 

Among the many valid and cogent reasons for the so-called ob¬ 
duracy of the rich towards the poor, is one wbicli wc hear talked of 
every day, but to which I am not sure that sufficient impoHance has 
ever yet been attached. The trials of poverty, though severe, are in 
many instances salutary trials, beneficial to the soul, if not to the 
body, by the moral amendment which they produce. It is sufficient 
^ucrcly to liint at this well-known and admitted truth, in order to 
show why the rich do many times entertain a pious fcai*, lest by rash 
administration of charity they may indirectly and unintentionally give 
occasion to some one or another, if not all, of the following bad 
I’csults:— , 

1. First, there is imminent danger, that, by rendering prompt as¬ 
sistance, wc may interfere against a laudable and edifying exercise of 
patience, humility, and fortitude, by removing the present occasion 
ibr the exercise of such Christian virtues. 

2. That wc may encourage idleness, by leading the poor to imagine 
tliat they ought to he supported by their wealthy neighbours, instead 
of depending on their own wits and works alone. This argument has 
indeed become a truism, and is thoroughly understood by every one. 

3. That we may cause serious losses to* the nation, and to the 

“public at larye” by interfering against the origin and growth of 
divers useful inventions, which necessity and poverty^ who are w'cll 
known to be the vigorous parents of invention, might otherwise cp- 
geiider and bring to light. • 

4. lastly, that we may unawares outrage the principles and'laws 
of morality, by affording relief in cases where the distress and privation 
are no doubt real enough, but wliere these are deservet^pumshmewt 
ibr previous moral turjutude, as in the instance of individuals, who, 
from the possession of competent fortune, have by reckless extrava¬ 
gance fallen into poverty. Tlicse are, indeed, the most objecrt^pnable 
of all paupers, for to satisfy them you mu^ needs restore them to 
tlieir former estates; dhey receive assistance as if it were their right, 
and 08 if the amount given were equally inadequate 4o their iRerits as 
it is when compared with their demands and expeq^tions; or if they 
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seem to feci otlierwise, *tis of course but'a mere outward semblance, 
assumed to delude the unwary. 

No doubt it is difficult for narrow-minded and excited people to 
conipi'chend how very deeply and seriously the conscientious rich, on 
wlwm a ^cat and heavy responsibility rests, are necessitated to weigh 
tliese various points. “ ’Tis unknown the tears that they shed,” from 
inability to ^gratify the tender impulses of their own hearts, without 
infringiriff on some of those moral, pious, and patriotic oHligations to 
wliich I have alluded. Only let these objections be removed, and 
then we should hear no more of thousands lying idle or forgotten, at 
the mercy of dishonest* bankers; but money would flow freely, and 
the poor be I’clicveJ with alacrity. * 

And when I spoke of tender impulses which on stern princijdes 
of duty must be resisted, this remiipded me of another reason, which 
often ii^flucuccs the rich, and those of the most amiable cliaracter, to 
witlihold their donations of hard cash to the poor. Is it not plain 
to the most ordinary capacity, unless clouded by gross prejudice, that 
tlierc arc other ways of administering to their wants and well-being, 
wlueh are far more advantageous than gifts of silver or gold, nay, 
whieb have not merely a material but a spiritual efficacy, and which 
benefit them not only for tliis transitory sphere but liercaftcr,? Have 
not ])octs and moralists laudably exerted their eloquence to show how 
exquisite are l!ie pleasures of sympathy, both to the suftering patient, 
and U) the bland and compassionate visitor, who looks on and says : 
“ Kcally, I am so sorry! I can quite niulerstand how very miserable you 
. must be. lie assured, my good creature, I feel for you much 
indeed !”—Now, is not this a much more touching demonstration of 
Christian charity, than the mere payment of so many pounds, shillings, 
or pence ? No doul»t, occasions do frequently occur, upon which it 
iniglit be said that the administration of a few pounds would ac¬ 
tually put an end to the miseries which are then under consideration, 
would restore light to the noAv dull eyes of the poor patient, and 
cliangc Jus now wretched apartment into a happy home. all 

this may be said by rash and ignorant people. But does not a mo¬ 
ment’s calm reflection ^ow, that after such a metamorphosis, the 
blessed escercise of sympathy would he at an end ? For time at 
all events, th<r sympathising visitor’s “occupation” would be annihi- 
lf\te(], by losing its proper object. As to the possibility of sympa- 
»tliising with joy, as well as with sorrow, it is a remarkable fact in 
pliyslology, that minds admirably fitted for the one are not ajways 
equally susceptible of the other; nor indeed ought this to be ex¬ 
pected. f 


No sui^y! The visitor of whom we have spoken came for the 
purpose of condoling with pain and sorrow, not for that of “ gladdcn- 
ing the ^eart ” and making merry. We must not move too fast in 
the peripetiOf lest we stpmble. And supposing this poor person or 
poor family relieved, and our bland sympathy fur their sorrow thereby 
terminated, what*would become of all our other plans in their behalf^ 
the efficacy of wlnph, as I have said, is in most cases far better than 
augh^whUh catx be expected from mere pecuniary aid? 
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We have in this last pagd been 9upposing a case in which such aid 
might effect an entire change for the better, (whether lasting or not is 
another question) fbut is the possible occurrenq^ of such a case to be 
taken as a genenil rule ? Money indeed! Why how can the poor 
be expected to expend it laudably and wisely even if it were admi¬ 
nistered ? How can you be certain that a sick man for instance would 
not be mad enough to send for a bottle of good wine {not raisin or 
currant) thb moment after he had received bis alm^ inste(id‘'bf reser¬ 
ving tlie gift, and being contented with the sanative regulations of 
the parish Priessnitz ? How can you tell that he would not be ex¬ 
travagant enough to indulge in a beef-steak pudding for dinner, even 
tl tough the most valuable aof all curative metUods (starvation) had 
been tried on him for weeks in vain, by this wild act proving that he • 
is unworthy of your bounty^ not having the remotest conception of the 
true value and importance of money ? No, indeed, you cannot trust 
them, these poor! They would wrest your benevolent intentions to 

their own destruction, and to your discredit and chagrin. Infinitely 
better is it that they should jbe instructed and warned as follows : — 

1. That they can receive excellent soup twice a week at your 
Ivitclien gates. [Your cook of course knows what kind of soup is 
suitable, for the poor, and how to prepare it.] 

* 2. Tliat tliosc who choose to forego the soup, may receive certain 
gifts of clothing, especially bed rugs and children’s dresses. 

3. That for their admonishment and guidance in all the goings-on 
of life, religious tracts will be freely supplied, and this without any 
deduction from the otherwise destined amount of soup or children’s 
dresses. 

4. They arc requested to notice, that neither soup, clothing, nor 
tracts will be administered without first a strict inquiry into moral 
character, and conduct pa§t and present. 

5. That after the first participation in any of these benevolent 
gifts, the recipient donees may pxpect occasional domiciliary visits, 
and the strictest surveillance as to their moral habits, and the degree 
of gratitude which they evince towards their benefactors ; upon any 
defalcation in which, the supplies of soup ^nd tracts will bo discon¬ 
tinued, and the bed rugs withdrawn. 

These, in my humble opinion, ore among the best and wisest me¬ 
thods that can be adopted for giving vent^lo those active emotions of 
benevolence and charity, the entire suppression of which would 
dangerous to delicate and susceptible constitutions; and I am de • 
lighted to say, that to a great extent the wealthy classes in England 
do already act on the very plans which 1 have suggested But whilst 
tlius acting, they have been indeed most cruelly and grossly misre¬ 
presented, and it is on this account that I have now taken up tlie pen, 
i trust not quite ineffectively, in their defence. Yes, indeed^ ’tis too 
true ! By those poor whom they so generously provide with whole¬ 
some food, wholesome religious instruction, and capital bed rugs, they 
are often treated with the grossest .ingratitude! Instead of^ respect, 
they meet with indifference or contempt; instead of receiving humble 
thanks and blessings, they arc bowed out with a sardonic grin, or if 
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there be a show of gratitude, it is sometitnes hypocritical, sometimes 
actually ironical and insulting. 

Too true it is, that (he poor are equally insatiable and contumacious 
nowy as they were in the times of my late worthy friend Mr, Bumble. 
It lias been sophistically pleaded for them, that being in a state of 
slavery to hard oircumstanccs and hard creditors, it is the rapacity of 
those crctlitors which they exhibit, and not, properly speaking, their 
own. ft io “of little moment how this may be j the causes perhaps 
ai’o manifold; but the bad effects are always undeniably the same. 
And as if this were not enough, that “ mighty engine” the public 
j)rcs8, with all its powers, from the gigantic high-pressure in Printing 
House Square down to the meanest little-go of a penny radical 
• i>aper, must forsooth take the part of the poor against the rich, until 
truly the latter arc reduced to a very d^lorable condition, with no¬ 
body at last but Tom Fool to take their part. This indeed is too 
bad! *Tis full time that Tom should “fling his head at them,”—I 
mean, at the enemies of the rich. I have made a first experiment 

now, and shall repeat it perhaps as occasion serves. 

*««***« 

For the present, however, I will close this hasty chapter with a few 
memorajtdUyixH rules of conduct, which Iwould scriouslyrccomm<uidfor 
the adoj)tion of the rich, when they arc rudely and imjiudently ap]dicd* 
to by paupers in propria persona on their own account, or by equally 
tormenting delegates, who come in behalf of their cliosen proteges^ 
The gemwal order to admit no suspicions persons, and to receive no 
letters that arc not sanctioned by a coat of arms and a }>ass name at 
the corner, won’t by any means suflicc. Encouraged as they are by the 
public press, and by tlieir native effrontery, these people now contrive 
by Iiookor by crook to get rceomincndations from some infatuated in¬ 
dividuals whom wc f/o know, and against Whom our doors cannot be 
closed, and then marching boldly or timidly (both are equally bad) 
into tlie audience chamber, they begin to describe their hideous dis¬ 
tresses. 

In order to render my instructions adequate for the intended purpose, 

I ought no doubt to arrange the troublesome intruders into classes, and 
modify my rules accordingly. But this would be too long and operose. 

I shall merely consider them as divided into, first, the argumentative 
and calm, who are sturdg peggars; and second, the timid and con- 
/uSed, who often turn out much the better diplomatists of the two. 

1. 2.*crlmp6 the best and most comprehensiTC rule of all is, to gitart 
uj> at the very outside in u rage, or if this be undignified, in a nervous 
flurry, with ^the words; “ My good Sir (or Madam) if you really 
want monqy, you are come to the wrong box.—I have none, I tell 
you, absolutely none !—People may humbug you with stories of what 
rents I receive, but they never tell you one word about how much I 
am obirged to pay. I have not enough for my own wants, far less for 
those of other people. Besides, if I granted yoqr request, '(would he 
otdg stopping onejioh in a sicne ,—John, show this person down 
stairs.” 

2. The yrcccdin^ rule will answer extremely well with a great 
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many applicant?, I)art]cu1ar]y with the timid and confused. With the 
argumentative and calm it will succeed also, if properly followed up. 
But for them it Will be necessary sometimes to adopt a still more 
decide*! tpne, and to rejoin; “ What, indeed! llave you the effrontery 
to pretend tiiat you understand my situation and engagements better 
tliau I do myself? Or do you venture, Sir, to insinuate that I h*avc 
told you a falsehood ?” The cause of your exasperation being so very 
obvious and reasonable, you may, if you think pi*opef, prcfh^ujce these 
words in a tone violent enough to alarm all tiie household; and if your 
argumentative visitor attempts to utter one syllable in his own de¬ 
fence, he will no doubt tind that he has indeed come to the wrong 
box,” and that you arc not to be trifled witli. • • 

3. But these summary and comprehensive means will by no means* 
answer in every instance, And here I beg seriously to remind my 
wealthy readers of one invariabih rule, applicable to all cases which 
come backed by a respectable recommendation. Your uppdeunt on 
sueli occasions always intends, tiiat luiving proved tlie authenticity of 
his statements by tlie wclPI^nown hand-writing and seal of the liev. 
IVFr, White, or Mr. Deputy Black, lie shall imnieiliately receive your 
boimty, and “go on his way rejoicing.” At sucli times reverse caro- 
lully Rules 1st and 2nd. Treat him, on the contrary, with dignilied 

• jiolitcness, and kindly say tiiat you will not fail to sec the Deputy or 
the Reverend, ))erhaps that very day, or at the very farthest within 
tlie next fortuiglit, at the expiration of which time he may call 
again. Remember, it must be your invariable practice on such occa¬ 
sions of recommendation, to consult viva voce witJi the referee, and 
that you make it an absolute principle not to act without tliis. You 
will find this rule es])ccially applicable to stories of urgent distress 
during a severe winter, such as extreme illness, total want of fotal 
and fuel, ilislniint by a hArsU landlord, ike. Ike.; because the case will 
in all pi'obability have been disposed of in another way befire you 
could ])Ossibly find time to hunt put the Deputy or the Reverend, and 
you will never be troubled with it any more. 

4. It is a goo<l rule generally, that in all instances wlierc extreme 
illness, extreme old nge, broken bones, or \^lindnes3 arc not pleaded, 
you should absolutely negative the proposition for pecuniary reliel', 
and this on the grand principle that employment anjl not charity is 
the proper desideratum. You must insist upon your own personal 
right to afford assistiincc after your own manner, and if emidoym’en^ 
can be got, of course money will follow, though not pcriiap&out of 
your private stores, 'fins is a very sound and excellent rule, and, 
like rule 3rd will stave off divers cases, wliich in all likelihood will 
never trouble you a second time. Before you can possiJ)ly discover 
fitting employment, the applicants will have ceased to require it, 

5 . One of the best general rules is, to state broadly and ^^*soluteIy, 
that you never interfere in particular Viwljsolnted eases, youf* cfmrity 
being destined and .devoted solely to multitudes, or to the I'uuds of 
societies, who deal with multitudes. Having in tjiis way deposed of 
all your available means, you r<‘COininend the applicant to try liis 
luck at some of those benevolent institutions, wlfbrc he ljus your tree 
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permission to use your name as a passport This ought to satisfy him; 
and if ho obtains a copy of the pamphlet containing the printed 
records of the society, and finds there that you are h subscriber for no 
less tliim three guineas per annuntf he certainly cannot afterwards 
dure to doubt of your generosity. 

G. I must not forget to notice one class of applicants, who arc fre- 
quentiy considered as of all the most unmanageable, though luckily 
not the mo#t*numerous; these are not paupers in the usfial sense of 
the words, but impoverished acquaintances and friends^ who having 
outrun the constable,*’ become so lost to all sense of proper shame 
and decency, tliat they crave a loan forsootli, os if it were not quite 
clear without any logical demonstration that the said loan would be 
.squandered in three days or tliree weeks, when your affectionate 
friend would of course come back for a laijgcr sum. But tliere ought 
not to be much trouble with such people. In all probability, you have 
discovered already that they no longer deserve your confidence and 
friendship. There has been for a long while a je ne sais quoi about 
their demeanour and appearance, which indicated a screw loose some¬ 
how or somewhere. Instead of being pleasant companions as hereto¬ 
fore, they have grown queer, captious, and stupid. If so, there is no 
good reason why they should not be placed immediately with the 
common herd of bores, and treated accordingly. ’Tis quite natural, • 
this! Ilow can you be expected to recognise your once gay convive^ 
if lie comes before you like a mendicant ? He babbles forsooth about 
a loan, but if he had any security to offer, would ho not go at once to 
a banker or a money-lending attorney, instead of molesting a friend ? 
The humbug is palpable. ’Tis only from kindness and compassion 
that you don’t proceed against him for intentions to defraud. But 
’tis true, this .summary metliod won’t do witli a very intimate friend. 
In tliat case far the best plan is to answer” as follows: — “ Old fel¬ 
low, if I had not the sincercst regard and affection for you, I would 
of course do this thing at once. But pnder our mutual circumstances, 
’tis quite out of tbo question. For, don’t you see, ’tis all vastly well 
to discuss moucy matters with lawyers, bankers, merchants and such 
like, but among friends, ’tis quite another thing. I could not offer 
you five hundred as a cadeuu, for you would look upon this ns an 
affront. 1 ccrtjjinly could not lend you the money, because to keep 
up tlie proper forms, I must then take your bond, and, like Shylock, 
qsk for payment at a certain date, which would be intolerable to my 
ieelings. Don’t you see then, that the sincerity of my friendship ,and 
affection absolutely forbids my interference in this matter? Now, 
there is one trifling favour, old follow, which you arc too kind to 
refuse me; Jt'is merely that the present subject may never again be 
iianiod betwixt us I By the way, do you ride or drive this morning ?” 

Tliere ai‘c divers other rules adapted to various cases, wliich, accom- 
])anicd by anecdotes and examples, would of course make a long 
elmptcr, but 1 have said*more already than I l^d intended for the 
present. , .. 
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TUli ANTI-COKN-LAW LKAGUE “ STUMrEl>.” 
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One of the prominent topics of the month has been thef opening of 

tlie ‘‘ National Anti-Corn Law Bazaar,” at Covent Garden Theatre. 
The object of this display is to further tlie “ adoption of Frce-ti*ad© 
])rinciple8,” and especially to assist in tlie repeal of that ^hich the 
Anti-Corn Law League designates as the “ Food Monopoly.” How 
the turning of Covent Garden Theatre into a show-room for tlic sale* 
of miscellaneous articles (not magazine articles), is to assist the 
Jicaguc in convincing the public of the soumlness of its free-trade 
doctrines, it may be diflicult to discover, althougli it may serve as an 
cxeclleut advertisement of itself j but one good effect, at any rate, 
has been the result of this Theatrical Movement; it has excited the 
memliers of anotlier society, of very different principles, to enter into 
public controversy with the League on the general subject of Free 
, Trade ; and as from the conflict of individual opinions it may always 
be anticipated that some new lights will be struck out advantageous 
to the community at large, it is to be hoped that neither party will 
allow the question to rest where it is. It is a question which lias no 
reference to party politics; it is one purely scientilic and statistical; 
and the truth of the principles of either party must rest on philo¬ 
sophical inquiry alone. 

The Anti-Corn League arc the strenuous advocates, as is well 
known, of “Free Trado;” but wliat is Free Trade? They must 
mean by “Free Trade” one of two things; citlier that trade in all 
the commodities which foreign nations can produce, or manufacture, 
shall be allowed to be carried 'on entirely unrestrained by fiscal or 
other restrictions ; or that traile shall not be allowed to be canded on 
witliout sucli restrictions as may be deemed expedient in each parti¬ 
cular case. If they mean by Free Tradb the latter of tlicsc two 
descriptions, then the dispute between them and tlieir opponents is 
not a dispute of priiicqile, but of exception ; and the Subject can only 
be treated in detail with reference to each particular article of foreign 
produce or* manufacture; and in the, main point, the Anti-Coili 
Le&gucrsand their opponents would be agreed; — but if they mean 
by Free Trade the former of those two descriptions, whicli tliey give 
the world to understand they do, then by Free Tra^e they mean 
freedom in trade in its entii*ety — as u pure principle, ifnaffected by 
any consideration of expediency. But it is deal* that the advocates 
of this pure principle, when questioned as to its truth, cannot be 
allowed to depart from it at their pleasure, <ind make arhiti*ary excep- ^ 
tions to their own Ailc. If their pure principle is good for one sort of 
trade, it is good for all; if it is not good for alj, then, as wc said 
before, the question becomes one of detail and o* circumstance ; and 
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when the “ pure principle” is broken into, it is no longer a question 
of principle at all, but a question of expediency, to be decided accord¬ 
ing to the merits of each particular case. The Anti-Corn Leaguers, 
however, ostensibly stick to their “pure principle,” and repudiate all 
considerations of expediency in respect to particular classes or employ- 
inchts which thoiopcration of their principle might aflPect. But it 
Jijis been doubted whether these advocates of Free Trade really under¬ 
stand, oi«*r(jpliy believe, the doctrines which they put forwkrd for the 
acceptance of the public; and in order to bring that point to the 
test, the “ Society for the Kmancipation of Industry” has, “in the 
most delicate way in the world,” taken the liberty to put a few ques¬ 
tions on <ihc subject^ which are contained in the following corre- 
^spoudcucc;— 


No. 1. 

“ Office of the Society for tlm Emancipation of Industry, 

15. Exeter HaJJ, Feb. 18. 1845. 

“ Sir,—Perceiving an inconsistency between the principles on 
whicli the Anti-Corn Law League is founded (viz., those of perfectly 
free trade in all commodities), and tlie public and parliamcntai*y votes 
of some of tlie principal members of the League, wiih reference to • 
one particular commodity, * gold,’ the committee of the Society for 
the Emancipation of Lidustry request to he favoured with answers to 
the following questions, viz.: — 

“ First, Is tlie Anti-Corn Law League prepared to admit that tlie 
commodity ‘gold’ ought to be subjected to the law of supjdyand 
demand, and all the consequences of that law, as well as cotton, iron, 
or any otlicr commodity? 

“ Second, If so, is the League prepared to maintain, that when tlic 
Legislature select gold as the money of the country, it should, as 
com, be exempt from that law of supply and demand to which it is 
so aciniitted tlic merchantable metal ought to be subject ? 

“ I am requested by the committee of the Society to ask the favour 
of an early reply to this communication, and 

“ 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

* (Signed) “Andhew Suottiswoode, Chaiman. 

“»To the Chairman of the Anti-Corn Law League.” 

• 

Now, it would naturally be supposed tlint the directing members of 
the Anti-Corn» League, who profess to rest the merit of their prin¬ 
ciples on argument and free discussion, would have had no hesitation 
in replying to a question so shortly, clearly, and temperately put, as 
that cqntatncd in the letter of Mr. Spottiswoodc; but, to the cxti’eme 
astonishment of the members of the Society for the Emancipation of 
Industry, a letter was received from the League, giving the go-by to 
the question, in the?following droU*reply: — 
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^ No. 2. 

*sNational Anti-Corn Law League, 67. Fleet-sti'eet, 
London, February 28. 1845. 

“ Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of the 
18th inst, and I am directed to refer you for a solution of the ques¬ 
tions you have proposed to the acknowledged authorities on political 
economy, a9 the council are not desirous to enter idto edh^o^ersy on 
such points. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ A. L. Saui- 

“ Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq., Chairman, &c.” * • 

After the merriment to wliich tliis comical communication had* 
given rise had subsided, a uoubt^irose w'hethcrtlic ijcaguc hod really 
received the letter to which it was intended as an answer; for in 
respect to the amiable disinclination of the League to enter into 
controversy ** on such points, the broad fact is staling the public in 
the face, that tlic Anti-Cu^n Law Ijcogue was founded on contro¬ 
versy, is carried on by controversy, and can expect to succeed, as 
they themselves pronounce, only by controversy. Why they should 
.shrink from controversy, therefoi’e, on one of the points of most im¬ 
portance at issue between them and those whose opinions arc opposed 
to them, surpassed the imagination of (lie Society for the Emancipa¬ 
tion of InduvStry to conceive. This was the play of llumlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out, with a vengeance! The Society, there¬ 
fore, in order to afford to the League the opportunity of correcting 
the little mistake into which, it might be, haste or inadvertence hud 
led them, and taking a hint from the practice of those itinerant 
drivers of cattle who are sometimes compelled to goad a lazy or 
obstinate bullock by the application of a nail at the end of a polo,-^ 
determined to poke up the Leaguer by a cballenge wliich, it was con¬ 
jectured, if they liad in them a impark of courage, or an atom of faith 
in the doctrines which they professed to believe, could not fail to 
stimulate them to a defence of their * position. The challenge is con¬ 
tained ill the following letter: — 

No, 3. 

“CIIArLKNGB TO THE ANTI-CORN LEAGUE, BV THE SOCIETY FOR TH 5 
, EMANCIPATION OF INDUSTRY. • 

“ OfTicc of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
15. Exeter Hall, Mai’ch 3. 1845. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am requested by tlie committee of the Society for 
the Emancipation of Industry to acknowledge the receipt of the 
reply of the council of the Anti-Coni Law League, througif Mr, A. 
L. Saul, to the communication made to tficm on the 18th of last 
montli. , 

“ As the council of the Ijcnguc and their leciurcrs hmfc placed 
themselves prominently fonvard as public instructers, andjinterpr^rs 
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of the effects of free trade on prices azd the wages of labour, tlic 
committee of the Society, as part of that public, felt themselves justi¬ 
fied witii all courtesy in asking a reply to the questifbns propounded in 
their former communication. Anxious to investigate the truth, and 
not being aware who arc the writers jvhom the council consider to be 
tlic' acknowledge^! authorities on political economy, the committee 
request to be informed. 

**Th9cquhcil of the League must at the same time bc^warc, that 
the fundamental principles of any society can never bo identified in 
the miscellaneous writings of other parties, and that unless the 
council are prepared explicitly to avow and explain their own opinions, 
they will mover be able to maintain that position in public estimation 
,to which they have aspired. 

The committee of the Society for the^ Kmancipation of Industry, 
with a view to the establishment di correct opinions on the subject 
in question, propose to give publicity to this correspondence; and, in 
order that the council of the Anti-Corn Law League may fully under¬ 
stand the object of their former questidns, they beg to add one 
more : — 

*‘3. If gold, the measure of value, be excluded from the law of 
supply and demand, audits price be fixed, as it now is, docs it not 
inevitably follow that all prices, whether of commodities] or of la-« 
Wiv, muHt be regulated thereby *, and is it not to the fact of gold 
being fixed at the low xirice of 3?. 17s. 10^. per ounce, the price 
it bore before taxation was so largely imposed, that the prcsinit low 
and unrcnuincrating prices for commodities and labour in tliis highly- 
taxed* country arc to be attributed? 

“ The committee deem the prosperity and happiness of the labour¬ 
ing classes of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, especially 
Scotland and Ireland, at the present momerit, to be so much involved 
in the issue, that they offer to appoint three gentlemen to meet 
Messrs. Cobden, Villicrs, and Brig^it, on behalf of tlic council, to 
discuss any point of difference that may arise. They propose that it 
sliall be competent for each party to introduce twelve other gentlemen 
to be present at the discussion,‘and that reporters, mutually agreed 
on, and at joint expense, shall be employed, with tlic understanding 
that an authopsed report of the proceedings sliall forthwith be 
published. 

• “ I have the honour to remain,’ Gentlemen^ 

“ Your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) “Alex. Wu.son, Hon. See, 

“ To the Chmrman and Council of the 
AntifCorn Law League.” 

These inquiries, however, being of that inconvenient class of 
qucstv>ns* more cosily asked than answered, the League, like TiOrd 
Grizzle in the play, maintained a dignified silence 1 But the Society, 
being in eariiest, was not content with this evident inability on the 
l>art of tbe LeagmJ to defend its 6wn doctrines, and, as a refresher, 
the following note was forwarded; 
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‘ T-V I 

Officoi of the Society for the Emancipation of ^Ia dii^t fY. 

No. 15. Exeter Hall, Mar(!h 28. 1845. I 

“ Grentlemen — On the 3d instant I had the honour of addressuig 
you on behalf of the committee of the Society for tlyj Emancipation 
of Industry, requesting the favour of replies to certain questions the 
committee are desirous of publicly raising, and the dolutlbq, of which 
they consider to be most intimately connected with the future welfare 
of the industrious classes of this country, whether manufacturing or 
agricultural. Not having heard from you, I request the favour of a 
reply as early as possible, ai^ » ’ 

“ I remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient seiwant, , 

(Sigr^d) Alex. Wilson, lion. Sec. 

“ To the Chairman and Councit of the 
Anti-Corn Law League.” 


The Anti-Corn Law Lcoguc, however, remains dumb! While it 
had all its own way, with no^ sturdy antagonist to question it, it was 
ranting and roaring enough; but now that it has met with its match, 
it is ns mute as a stock-iish. And at present the matter stands thus: — 
This vapouring blustering Anti-Corn Law League, which aifccts to 
stand on the doctrine of Free Trade, breaks down at the first attack 
on its pretensions. It shrinks at the first test of the truth of its 
principle. It dares not to practise the free trade which it teaches, 
even in argument ! 

Wo cannot better conclude this brief notice of one of the topics of 
the month, than by quoting the comments of the Society foj; the 
Emancipation of Industry on the pusillanimous shrinking from the 
fair stand-up tight of pubbe discussion of these would-bc instructors 
and reformers of the IJritisli nation. 


“ As the council of the Anti-Cprn Law League have sliown them¬ 
selves either unable or unwilling to justify a principle to which they 
arc publicly ])lcdged, the committee of the Society for the Emancipa¬ 
tion of Industry, after waiting more than a jnonth witliout receiving 
the requisite communication, has determined, witli your permission, 
to give publicity to the correspondence through the medium of your 

“ In taking this step, the committee of the Society are making , 
another attempt to point out the true and only means of alleviating 
the distress acknowledged on all hands to prevail among.the labouring 
classes, and to expose the fallacious character of the system of currency 
now existing in England — a system which, in its extensiqp, as pro¬ 
posed, to Scotland and Ireland modified even as it is by the abandon¬ 
ment of an important feature, will but aggravate the misery of the 
industrious population, and accelerate tlic ruin which, as a fcon- 
sequence, the monetair bill of 1819, and its * complement’ of 1844, 
impends over the whole British empife. , 

‘‘Andrew Spottiswocoe, Chaiman. 

“ Office of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 

No.'15. Exeter Hall, May 10. 1845,” 
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A EEMINISCENCE. 

It was towards'tlio close of a* fine autumn day that I entered (some 
twcnty^ycai;g sinpe) the park-gates of Hawthorn manor, on a visit to 
its owne/, Sir David MoncriefTe. I liad passed the last wcll- 
trirnmed clump of trees that garnished the sweep to the house, and 
had rcache<l the solemn-looking portico, before I could actually make 
up my mind to resign a very execrable liumour in which I Imd been 
indulging for the greater part of my rc^tc. I had been, to say the 
' truth, ruthlessly seduced from my most comfortable quarters in Wales, 
for the purpose of paying a long-^)romised, but little-coveted visit. 
Sir Day,id, although an unexceptionable host, still, as a companion, 
(or rather its representative,) was a very unspeakable bore. Like 
many otiiers of his station and disposition, he reposed in complete 
fancied security upon the heirloom dignities of bis ancestors; fully 
convinced that, together with their revenues and estates, they had 
hcriueathod to Jam the additional lustre aeiiuired by tlicir virtues and 
their hilents. Cold, formal, and of a very bordered intellect, tlic 
mortal enemy of a jest, which he was in the habit of stigmatising ah 
the clfei'vcsccncc of a low-bred mind, from the simple circumstance 
of his inability to comprcliend it, he was likely U) attract moi’c. ill- 
natured criticism than he would have otherwise done, from his posi¬ 
tion in society, which laid him more open to notice and remark. J^arly 
AIoncriefTc itwouhlpuz;5leme to describe, were it not for the tIjoiis,and 
and one veritable copies to .be discerned in every ball-room in the 
parish of St. James! Forty decidedly, l^ut most certainly neitlKT 
fair nor fat, slie united, in her own attenuated person, the respective 
and collective attributes of a faithful wife, an anxious but not too 
affectionate mother, a “charming” acquaintance, and an impossible 
friend. Their daughter I had every reason to believe a very worthy 
personage—not pretty, but with a fine figure, and au acknowledged 
classical head and arm ;• she paid the very natural penalty due from 
the child of such parents, by being, mentally and morally, their type 
and image. Cold-hearted and proud, hut neither so dull as Sir 
David, nor so precise ns her mamma, she would pass muster as a finc- 
’ looking girl, and a third-rate partner for a Polka or Cellarius. 

These, and many other similarly unfortunate circumstances, I re¬ 
volved in my mind as I was dressing for dinner; and, to say the 
truth, they did not materially conduce to my mental tranquillisation. 
Whether die house was full or empty, I was ignorant. I fancied to 
have heard Sir David speak of other children; hut, whether they 
existed ^in the shape of four red-haired, ill-shaped boys, and five 
blue-eyed, red-armed girls, or the converse, was a mystery. On 
entering the drawing-room, I was welcomed en ami de fnmille, and 
was pr^tsented, w^ith some form, 4o a younger Miss Moncriefle, whom 
I had not mot irk’.London, and whom I consequently imagined to be 
of teuder iyears, and proportionate attributes. One thing, however, 
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I was forced to concede, and* that before I had even heard her voice, 
—namely, that she was, *in the least hacknied sense of the word, a 
very beautiful girl. She appeared about seventeen ; altliougb, from 
a certain grave and thoughtful expression of countenance, she might 
have been pronounced to be a few years older. She was somewhat 
below the middle size, and exquisitely formed. A profusion of black 
hair, braided in two wide bands, shaded a brow, sm<^th aud polished 
as some maAle counterfeit. Her eyes were of the same colftur, large, 
liquid, and expressive; still I fancied I could discover a pained and 
restless motion in them at times, wliich lent a peculiar and ill-defined 
expression to her countenance. Her nose and mouth were delicately 
formed, and in the latter mi^ht be recognised tlic index of a^nn and 
resolute determination of purpose. Her figure was quite in keeping ’ 
with so fair ii face; being fihll, sqpplo, and graceful in all its move¬ 
ments, and set oft’ to great advantage in that most beautiful of presses, 
plain white, devoid of the slightest ornament. I paid some well- 
merited <;oinpUincnt.s to Lady JSroncrieffe, and expressed *my hope 
that the world would not he denied much longer the privilege of 
assisting at so fair a debut. The subject did not, howcvcjr, appear 
pleasing to her ladyship; who fortliwith commenced a severe cross- 
exjiinination of me, relative to town, and its now scanty inmates, I 
jiad not been near liondon for the last six weeks; still, to admit the 
faeft, would he to destroy all hopcjs of establishing a successful con- 
v<}rsation with so determined a gossip as Lady Moncriefle. 1 con¬ 
tinued, therefore, to invent all kinds of sayings and doings supposed 
to be perpetrated by whoever might or might not bo in town, 
until dinner was announced. Oh I the social horrors of that stately 
bamjuet of four! 1 will simply say, that both my hosts were vastly 
eivil aiul atlentivc; Miss^ Diana MoncncfTc most wearisome; and 
Miss iJlanehe Moncriefle (for that was the name of the younger 
sister) a very silent but not inattentive spectator of all that pass(}d, 
Thci*e .are few things which have not an end ; and, an hour after- 
waj'ds, r rc-cntcrcd the drawing-room. IMiss Blanche Moiicrieffe 
was seated at the piano, and was producing a succession of sad 
and measured chords, wliich appeared quite in keeping with her 
apparently melancholy and singular disposition. A coinmoii-place 
topic of conversation was not wanting; and wc were •soon deep in 
the discussion of the relative merits of Maz^irka, Cellarius, and Polk^i. 
She Ii.ad never been in town, she said, and therefore gave a very’ 
huniljc ojiiiiion upon such important subjects. Nay, if the truth 
must be told, slic drew her judgment chiefly from the descriptions of 
licr sister, and the jicriodical budget of music from Willis’s. 1 soon 
discovered that, if she could not dance, she could play willi singular 
beauty and eff’cet. 

“Arc you grave or gay?” she asked, with a smile; “likb.ypu a 
sad song, or a sprightly bolero?” « 

I pressed to hoar her sing. If I had previously admired her play¬ 
ing, I was scarcely prepared to hoar 'Siieh a hcautifui flow of song as 
now broke from her lips. Hers was that quiet am^j&npretending art, 
which owes its charm ratlicr to taste than execution. As she pro- 
JUNR, ISl.*). ~NO. yi. vor..iii. ss _ 
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cceded, licr eyes turned towards the ceiliug, and a tear just trembling 
on their lashes, 1 could not help associating her, in all her proud 
beauty, with the fair one whose griefs she was so nielodiously reciting. 
The evening, now paling into twilight, lent a mournful character to 
the occasion, and she had ceased some seconds, before I could find 
words to thank ^iss Moncrieffe for the rich treat she had afforded 
me. Ijipolpgise^i for being so lost in my delicious reverie as to be 
guilty of tuch ingratitude, • 

“ Thank you,” she said, ‘‘you have paid mo the richest compli¬ 
ment I could covet-—that of silent approbation. Wlien men crowd 
round the piano, with their many expressions of enthusiastic delight, 
I ara ill-natured' enSugh to regret having wearied myself in the ser- 
‘ vice of so many professing ingrates. I have known those who are 
ignorant of what even the vVord ijjusic* means, exhaust a world of 
pretty praise upon a song, howbeit exclusive panegyrists of a dinner 
or a horse. The critic who is the highest in his admiration, I am 
generally inclined to fancy the lowest in the gamut of musical dis¬ 
crimination.” , 

As she spoke, she burst into a lively Spanish air, the words of 
which I could just imagine to be of a somewhat coquettish tond^cy, 
as Miss Moncrieffe would occasionally allow her dark eyes, to flash 
upon me for a moment, but withdrew them as instantaneously. I ex» 
pressed my regret at my inability to appreciate tlie full beauty of her 
song, from my ignorance of the language, but added my belief tliat 
the words must be of a very seductive nature, judging from the 
partial translation discernible ’in her features. “ To-morrow,” she 
replied, “you shall have the English; I no^ and then dabble in pen 
and ink, as well as in oils, water-colours, and worsteds ; and, if you 
arc on good behaviour, you shall have access to my studio; but 
beware of the enchantments of tlie presiding spirit,” she added, 
laughing, as she rose to make the tea. I am sadly afraid that I must 
have appeared, to less unsuspecting eyes than those of Blanche, to 
stand at that moment, in tolerable need of the advice; and I turned 
away, to fasten a common-place conversation upon the fair Diana, 
who was perpetrating some odious crochet work or other in one of 
the windows. 

r' \ was reading the advertisement sheet of the “Times” the next 
murning in the consei*va|ory, after breakfast, and speculating as to 
‘whetherMiss Blanche Moncrieffe was likely to remain in her room 
until* luncheon-time, when the subject of my thoughts stood J>cforc 
me. “ I ara come to redeem my promise,” she said; “ I am bound 
in honour assist in the amusement of my father’s guests; besides, 

I am curious to see whether you have any legitimate claims to the 
title of a kindred spirit. At present, I know nothing more of you 
thav that you can sit upon your chair at dinner, use your knife and 
fork like a gentleman, %nd not appear too attentive to what is placed 
before you. How successfully you can enact jfche part of a carpet- 
knighU remains «to be proved. • Will you come and see the lion’s 
den “I wish*” I replied, as I rose to follow her, “ that Miss Mon¬ 
crieffe could exercise a small portion of her enchantments upon herself: 
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I can assure her tliat I it very difficult to forget the charm pro¬ 
duced upon me her singing.” “ Oli! yes, 1 recollect you praised 
iny piano, and said you were fond of music.But it was more than 
half darli, and I firmly believe that you were asleep the greater part 

of the time. But here we are at my sanctum-and she tiirew 

open the door of a room leading out of the conservafory, where we had 
been standing. , , ^ 

There is more of a mesmeric connection (call it wlAt you will) 
between the mind of a man and the objects by which he chooses him¬ 
self to be surrounded, than most people are inclined to fancy. A man 
is known, says the proverb, by his companion^; and nothing in life 
can be more true; but I vfould rather, if 1 were anxious to arnvc at 
any one’s character, take an observant walk through his room in hiS 
absence, and 1 think i vf^iture to predict that 1 would, in less 
than five minutes, undertake to describe the natnrel of its.oecupant. 
If 1 had not thou been aware of the many graces of mind and dis- 
jiosition with which I ftjt Blanche Moncrieffe to be endowed, the 
arrangement of tlmt little sitting-room would have lain open her clm- 
j’aeler to mo at the earliest view. The first thing 1 became aware of, 
on entering, was the presence of the choicest and most fragrant flowers. 
A stand of geraniums and heliotropes was just visible tlu*ough the 
half-closed windows, oi>cniiig to the ground. A liarp stood in one 
corner of the room, and a piano in another, whilst a third was occu- 
pietl by an easel and its atten<lant apparatus. The walls were covei’cd 
by a profusion of pictures, tlic greater part from the hands of the 
oldest masters, and relieved here and there by tlie paler colours of a 
modern copy of no inferior merit. Tlic table was loaded with books, 
of all shapes and sizes, and from the hasty glance I was enabled to 
take, of all languages al^. Half-covered by a piece of music, 1 per¬ 
ceived an unfinisliod manuscript, wliicli, in my vanity, 1 took for 
granted to be the promised translation of the Spanish song. An ex¬ 
quisite little spaniel was basking in the sun before one window, and a 
canary bird was pei'ebcd upon a work-frame in the other. I will leave 
to upholsterers and French novelists to describe the pattern of the 
carpet, curtains, and paper, the make of the chairs and tables, and 
other minute details, which T assure the reader did full justice to the 
taste and beauty of Miss Moncricife. When I had completed iny 
survey, 1 turned my eyes upon the fair inistress of these assembled 
luxuries, and felt that so lovely a tenant did indeed complete tlTe 
picture. With all the exuberant enthusiasm of romance, 1 jficntally 
determined that the narrow limits of tliat little room would indeed 
enclose a precious world. Byron has expressed (perhaps in choicer 
terms) a similar idea with regard to the sea; but I qftestion very 
much whether mine would not, of the two, prove the more “ desirable 
tenement.” Blanche had thrown herself hack in a most' inyiting- 
looking arm-chair, her head slightly bonii, her hand cai-essing the 
dewy nose of her favourite, and her tiny feet crossed upon a footstool, 
the velvet softness of which scarcely marked theii* impress. • “ What 
think you of my don ?” she asked at length; “ h^vc 1 lured you with 
false pronij^cs, or do you find it as snug as I would have you to 
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fancj it?” I replied by putting into the? best English I could find 
the ideas I have described above, and added, that I fe,ared my curiosity 
would be but little allayed by a first visit. She would be sorry, she 
said, that I sliould be tempted to draw a hasty conclusion of ^her cha- 
ractiiT, wliicli, in truth, she doubted to be sufficiently distinguished to 
strike at first glanfte. “ I generally pass my day here,” she continued; 
“ my sister and myrSelf are so little of the same way of thinking and 
feeling, ourHastes, customs, and avocations are so very dissimilar, that 
wo seldom meet but at the dinner-hour: indeed, our estrangement is 
often a subject of deep regret to me, although I feel that no part of 
the fault is to be imputed to myself.” 1 hinted at the advantage, under 
these circumstances, of possessing so affectionate a mother, not that I 
Ijiid great stress upon the maternal susceptibilities of Lady Moncrieffc, 
but because I was anxious to discover* if &he felt her lady-mamma’s 
cold dempanour, which I had noticed more than once the previous 
evening. Blanche, however, took no further notice of my remark 
than by looking very grave, whilst I fancied 1 couhl trace the forma¬ 
tion of a tear in either eye. “ And now,”, she said, “ I have the best 
of all possible reasons for being left alone with Bijou and Fidele — 
a letter to write; so farcAvell, and, after what I liavc said, do not feel 
in the least degree flattered if I ask you to renew your visit.” 

1 took Blanche at her word; and many were the mornings spent 
together in that pleasant little room, in conversations upon grave 
subjects (for Miss Moncrieffc was not always disposed to be gay), in 
readings selected principally from Shakspcarc and Wordsworth—her 
favourite autliors—or in disquisitions upon ideal subjects, light as the 
air from whence they sprang, and into which, when discussed, they 
resolved,—but betraying, on the part of Blanche, at evei*y turn, the 
graces of a polished mind, and of a strong natural tafite for the gene¬ 
rous and refined. And often, as 1 read the while she worked or 
painted, have I detected, from her flushed cheek, her moistened eye, 
and swelling bosom, liow deeply hef sensibility was awsikcucd, and 
how she gave herself up to the fullest sympatiiy in the interest created 
by the ideal Actions of the brain. At times would she appear unusually 
excited, nay, far more so than the occasion or subject would seem to 
w.arrant. Now would slic drop her needle or her pencil, and gaze for 
minutes, with averted face, on vacancy — now, beg of me to close the 
buq)(, and invite discussion <upon some passage which had struck her 
vh I read. 

And* 1/ — as, day by day, I discovered the fountain of some fresh 
spring of goodness and beauty of mind, — as each moment initiated 
me into some new trait of noble character, — and, os the more i 
gazed upon^eo fair a picture, the more, in all its lights and shades, I 
felt its charm — what could I feel ? I could not, if 1 would, dis¬ 
semble bOw admiration, friendship, love, — each by turn, and blended 
into one, were rousing aepassion within me, which no reason might 
hope to quclL Accordingly, in all the delirium*of the most gilded 
of' day (treams, I< drew long draughts from the ecstatic chalice, 
and never thought, how, Wfiiing, I might dash it from my lips for 
ever! « 
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A RESUNISCKKCE. 

^ I was glad to perceive otiiat no suspicion of my attacluneut was 
discernible in the renminder of the family. Blanche was very 
young; — as they said, almost a child. For myself, I should not then, 
as now, have heard my age discussed with composure. I was, to 
say the trutii, nearly approaching that sear and yellow leaf portijn of 
life, whieh men and Avomen (the latter emphati<jally) cull mature 
age. I believe I had once been tolerably good-looking; 1 know that 
I was a Welch baronet^with twelve thousand a*ycar* ^urtl, if the 
mind of Blanche was, in the least degree, likely to be attracted by 
such baubles, I might not have been without hope on that score. 
Still there is to mothers a certain degree of Security attaching to per¬ 
sons of my peculiar age ; j^nd it was to this feeling that i ascribed 
the perfect indifference with which Lady Moncrieffc saw the very 
intimate footing upon vjliich I had established myself with her 
youngest daughter. • 

1 had entered Blanche’s sitting-room one morning ratlfcr earlier 
than my wont, and found it untenanted by its fair mistress. 1 was 
about to retire, when, ghfneing round the room, a half-finished sketch 
cauglit my eye. It was tlfat of a man in the prime of life; and, for 
one niomcut, J felt disposed to quarrel with the delicate touches of 
Blanche’s pencil, which I had so often and so justly admired. As, 
lu)W(wer, I continued to gaze upon the picture, my delight may 
readily be imagined, when, in the hitlierto hateful features, I recog¬ 
nised my own portrait. With all the impetuosity, and some little of 
the coxcombry of my nature, I hurried at once to a conclusion. I 
Avas beloved. I had not then hoped in vain; and that jmre and 
generous bosom reciprocated the feelings 1 Iiad so long sought to 
restrain, but Avliich now burst forth Avith fresh and uncontrollable 
ardour at this delicate and innocent manifestalion of affection. The 
anxious aspirations of weeks I saAV before me realised in the delirious 
ccstacy of the moment; and, as I mused upon the varied events of 
my tx’oublcd life, I felt an inwayd thrill of healing consolation in the 
thought that one so pure and fair had deemed me not unworthy of 
her love. 

A light footstep approached, and Blanclje stood before me. Upon 
seeing the picture in my hand, she became deadly pale. She was 
greatly and visibly agitated. “Nay,” said she, “it^is scarcely fair 
to trespass in my absence. You should be aware that, of all the 
aversions of artists, a premature criticism of their performances ^ 
the greatest, llcturn me that picture. Sir Charles,” she added, as 
the*slightest shadow in the world passed over her broAv. She was evi¬ 
dently piqued at the discovery of the sketch; and, womanlike, 
thought to veil tlxe affair by a little subterfuge. “ 1 had yot intended 
you to see the portrait, until it Avas finished,” she continued; “ I 
hare been Avorking very bard to get it ready before — before you 
left. You have been talking of running away for the last week'; and 
you recollect tl»t I promised you a spcciiribn of my art.” This was 
true in substance; D«t I smiled to myself, as I ^reflected that the 
miniature was more likely to remain in some fjecret receptacle of 
Blanche’s boudoir, than to travel back with me to Wales. “I must 
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I>lcad guilty,” I said, “ to a slight indisQretion in thus so uncere¬ 
moniously invading your dominions. 1 should have respected your 
nhscnce, believe me, but that ray eye fell upon this, and my vanity 
was not proof against {he tcraptation. If Miss Moncrieffc will allow 
m(i, I will attempt to expiate my crime by giving an nctuai sitting, 
wlieft I can finish ^reading the play we commenced yesterday.” She 
assented, and prepared in silence the operations of the palette. She 
appearcHhill^afease*; and I remarked that her hand trembled, and 
that her bosom heaved with an emotion that was fast overcoming her 
usually calm self-possession. For myself, I was scarcely more com¬ 
posed. I had arnved at the crisis of my fate. I was determined to 
seek an explanation, und was revolving i|j my own mind the most 
pligiblc mode of opening the subject. I took up the book, and sat 
down opposite; to Illanchc. Never, I suppose did two people couie 
into contact, with the vowed ostensible ol^ect of social intercourse, 
who presented a more prc-occupied, and (I speak for myself) emi¬ 
nently foolish appearance. As for Blanche, she appeared to be 
painting more from memory than sight, so* studiously did she avoid 
my eye; wljilst 1, on the contrary, perpetually found my attention 
wandering from the pages before me to my fair artist, whose look, 
however (and then but for a moment), I only once succeeded in meet¬ 
ing. I tried to read. The words struck in my throat. Lines were 
skipped; sentences transposed; and, to an unbiassed and unro- 
mantie auditor, Shukspearc would have seemed to have written incom¬ 
parable nonsense. I closed the book; and, in one short moment, had 
poured out a liurried but pa’ssionatc exposition of all the varied hopes 
and fears that had so long been master of me. As I proceeded, poor 
Blanche’s face was bent more clo*sely over her task; her hand still 
feigned to be occupied in its work, but 1 could sec that she was 
tracing idle figures upon tlio paper that supported it. 1 was by her 
side, liad made prisoner of that little hand, and gently removed tbe 
brnsli. Her eyes were raised to mine, timidly at first, and not with¬ 
out a tear ; lier rosy lips just parted* to articulate that low and hesi¬ 
tating which 1 saw rather than heard, and ratiiicd by a 

burning kiss. 

In the very midst of the delirious enjoyment of that moment, I 
can even now well recollect having experienced a feeling I could ill 
define—a sort of gnawing, palpitating doubt — unwelcome as an 
unbidden guest, and whieft 1 strove in vain to master or dispel. 

‘ You jvill not go away, dear Charles,” said Blanche at length, as 
she suffered my arm to encircle her tendril waist; “ promise me Hint 
you will not leave me: surely you need not be travelling back so soon 
to that drcadftil Wales.” “That dreadful Wales is likely to prove 
your future home, my dearest love,” I rci)lied, as I kissed away the 
tear fomijng in lier eye ; “listen,—I will obtain Sir David’s consent 
this day; run away to-morrow, just to settle some troublesome 
law business ; and, before the week be out, return t» the side of my 
Blanche.” It was then agreed that I should sec*Sir David, and ask 
the hand*of Blanche; and, full oi joy and hope, we parted. 

It liadever been ^rith a feeling of—I had almost said fear — that 
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I entered that dark and gioomy library. On the present occasion, 
however, it was with an unusual degree of nervous excitement tlmt I 
knocked at the door, and soon found myself teta-h-tete with Sir David. 
A presage of coming evil, growing ever more and more ominous, and 
present to the imagination, weighed upon my mind. And yet ijfhat 
had 1 to fear? Had I not just parted with Blanche? Was not my 
kiss yet warm upon her brow ? Did not her last words still ring in 
my ear ? ^way, then, with such idle fancies. Man is ov^r ftpt to be 
over-anxious; most frequently, too, in the hour of victory and suc¬ 
cess. In five minutes I had laid before. Sir David a clear and faithful 
picture of my hopes, our hopes, and had asked the hand of his youngest 
daughter. He looked surprised, violently so, nly, — for rf dull and 
impassive man, almost overcome. Still 1 was in some sort prepared* 
for a similar demonstraticyi, as I know he had long been building 
upon the hope of my allying myself with his cherished first-born, the 
more experienced Diana. At length he spoke, and in *hi8 most 
measured and formal tones. Sir Charles Sinclair, your position in 
society demands an explicit answer from me to the question you have 
just put to me. I am fully sensible of the honour you have intended 
my family in making this offer, and I flatter myscU' that the benefit 
conferred by a similar match would have been mutual. I luive no 
• doubt that Miss Blanche IMoncrieffc would appreciate, — you say she 
does ap))reeiatc—the feelings which prompt you; but it is, at the 
same time, my duty to tell you that there are very decided obstacles 
to your union.” I started, and was aboi^ to interrupt him; but he 
made a motion with his hand to prevent my speaking. “In what I 
am now about to communicate,” he proceeded, “ Sir Charles Sinclair 
will, I trust, consider the feelings which must sway me, and respect 
them accordingly. Nothing but an actual necessity would ever in¬ 
duce me to reveal what ifiust, in some degree, compromise my family; * 
and I have no doubt, but that, os a man of honour, you will duly 
respect my confidence. It is uow some years since Miss Blanche 
Moncriefle has been subject to what w^t first imagined to be a 
temporary depression of spirits, but wWot, subsequently, proved to 
be an entire radical mental derangement. Not that she is actually 
inad — God forbid that I should say so — but, although her behaviour 
is, for the most part, as you have seen, most calm an4 collected, nay, 
not open to the least su^icion, still (her grandmother. Lady Ilonoria, 
was precisely the same; licr life, of whatever duration it may be, is 
likely to prove nothing else than a constant succession of doubt and 
anxiety. At least, so say the medical men ; and I conclude them to 
be the best infoiTued upon the subject.” , 

I had listened in utter silence to this cold and heartier harangue; 
and, by the time that Sir David had concluded, I could not bring my¬ 
self to utter a word, so thoroughly crushed and overwhelaicd did I 
feel. Let they who can, picture to themselves what I suffere'd. If 
that hard old man had shown me his daughfer dead before me, I could < 
have borne.#a/, rather than to hear of Blanche, Jhe young^ the fair, 
the talented, thus early enclosed in so hideous and living a tomb. I 
could not weep — I could not think — my braifl was risked by the 
• 8 s 4 
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sense of wliat had just fallen upon my ear-*- words never to be recalled 

_words of such fearful import. I pictured t‘o myself Blanche as 1 had 

known her, from the earliest days of our acquaintance to the present, 
wlicn that acquaintance, with all its train of hallowed remembrances, 
chastened joys, and cherished feelings, must cease at once and for ever. 
Again I drew an Awful vision of the future, to which the recital I had 
j ust heard lent the most gloomy colours, and the most fearful matenuls. 

I was rohsc^l Irom iny reverie by the cold voice of Sir David, inquiring 
if I had any further commands for him, as he had several letters of 
importance to write. I bowed in silence, and rushed from the i*ooiu into 
the park. How long I wandered there 1 cannot tell; but it was dusk 
when Ire*entered the house, — that houservhere I had known somuch 
/)f happiness, henceforth to be so sad a blank ! I could recognise //cr 
window; nay, I fancied that I could distinguish the waving of a hand¬ 
kerchief from the casement. Was ft a mocking welcome, or slioidd 
I accept it as the last farewell of my poor Blanche? I had arrivc’d 
(not without a pang) at tlic resolution of not again seeing her. Tlie 
interview would be loo painful. What, indeed, could I say ? At one 
time I thought that I woidd write to her ; but I had held the ])en 
some time before 1 discovered that the subject was equally unapproacli- 
ahle on paper. One thing was certain — I must leave the house, and 
that immediately. I could not meet Blanche again, gaze on those ' 
loved and well-known features, and shut my <iyc8 to tlie consciousness 
of that festering sore that rankled deep beneath. I sat down, accord¬ 
ingly, and penned a hasty epistle to my host, pleading sudden and 
ui'gent business as an excuse for niy departure, and entreating him to 
offer my best apologies to the ladies. If tliose few cold and matter- 
of-fact lines ever met Blanche’s eye, what could slic have tliouglit of 
me ? Without a word, without a look, to leave her, after T had so 
newly vowed her eternal affection, seemed ^>nly to require that well- 
turned note, to complete the hypocrisy and heartlcssness of my con¬ 
duct. Still, that I acted from the be$t and most considerate motives, 
and with the firm conviction that 1 was sparing us both much bitter 
anguish, my conscience, stOTtlcd howbeit by an unfading regret, must 
be my witness. 

Next week found me re-established in town, striving,—liow futilely 
— to forget the nast, and (I would hope with more success) to live not 
the less wisely for it. Few knew me; I was an altered man. In one 
s(^oft week, the snows of years had gathered on my head, the gripe of 
age bowed my back, and grief drawn rude lines across my brow. And 
Blanche ! had she a heart ? One day the following paragraph in the 
newspaper arrested my eye: — “ Suddenly, at Hawthorn Manor, 
Blanche, yoyngest daughter of Sir David and Lady Moncricffc.” 
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REVIEWS OF ROOKS. 

The Smmjglcr; a Tale, By Gr. P. R. Jamks,* Esq., Autlior of 

“ Darnl^y,” “ De L*Orme,” “ Richelieu,” &c ^c. ^ 3 -ttols. 8vo. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65. Comhill, 1845. • 

When Dr. Johnson was invited to an interview with George the 
I’liird, his Majesty was pleased to pay a kingjy compliment to the 
literary Leviathan. On his Majesty expressing a wish that the greaj 
mor.alist would favour the world with more of his writings, Johnson 
replied that he thought Ae h»(l written enough;—“ iS) should I 
think,” said the King, “if you had not written so well.” Mr. James 
stands in the same relation to the public on this point, that Dr. John¬ 
son did to the King. Fer our own parts, we are inclined to adopt 
tlie pi'ofound remark of tlrt late Jack Reeve, and say, “It*s all very 
well to tell us that Mi*. James has written another work in three 
volumes, but how docs he do it ?” Certainly it may be saitl, that 
the eafty and collo(iuial style which IMr. James has adopted, gives 
him facilities which can be appreciated only by few; but still, the 
fecundity of invention, and the force of imagination, which Mr. 
Janies has for so many years exhibited in works so voluminous, is 
sullieiently remarkable. 

We arc almost inclined to tliink that Mr. James has been in some 
degree prompted to write the present work in order to prove that 
novelists need not search among foreign nations for incidents of 
romance, inasnnich as evu* own soil contains abundance of legends 
wliicb may be manufactured into talcs of interest ; but we find in the 
dedication, which is appropriately addressed to the Recorder of 
London, as the terror of evil-dders in these more m<)dcrn times, that 
the pres(*nt story is a true one ; but we will quote the authors own 
woi*<ls : — 

J l)cUcvc I Imvc given a correct picture of the state of society in this good 
county of Kent, as it existed some eighty nr ninety yc.irs ago; in regard to the 
events, if you or any of my readers should he inclined to exclaim— ‘ This incident 
is not probable I’ 1 have aibanswer ready, (juite^atisfaetory to myself, whateA;r it 
may be to others; namely, that‘the improbable incident * is true. All the more 
wild, stirring, and what may he called romantic parts of the tale, arc ilut alone 
fovnfhd upon fact, but arc facts; and the narrative owes me nothing more tlian 
a gown owes to a sempstress—namely, the mere sewing of it together with a very 
common-placc needle and thread. In short, a few characters tlirown in for relief, a 
little love, a good deal of landscape, and a few tiresome reflections, are all that I 
have added to a simple relation of transactions well known to many in this part of 
the country, as having actually happened a generation or two ago.*’ *« ^ 

We must treat the story, therefore, as a fecord of veritable events, • 
related inthepeculikr style of the author; which, although sometimes 
lengthy from the minuteness of his descriptions, Js always •pleasing. 
The Smuggler is not, as tlic reader might be dijposed to imagine, a , 
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dashing, roaring, corsair-like son of the sea; hut a cold, calculating, 
sneering inhabitant of the shore, who has aihassed a large fortune by 
the agency and darin^^ of subordinate law-brcakeri- The point of 
the story turns more on a false accusation artfully fabricated^ by this 
Mej)hIstophclian dealer in contraband goods, than on the hazardous 
adventures of smuggling transactions ; and there is of course, as is 
proper, a damsel reduced to the very extremity of danger, which 

ends-^ ss fhe author has described in his tale. The father of the 

heroine of the novel is involved, by an unfortunate accident, in the 
proceedings of the Smuggler, and much of the interest of the work 
turns on his conflicts between duty and self-preservation. The fol¬ 
lowing may give the* reader a glimpse of tlu? matter, at the same 
time that it will alFord him some useful information on the subject of 
smuggling;— ^ ^ 

* Will Sir Uobort coasciit?' a^ked Harding, in a doubtful tone. * lie would 

never have anything to do witli these matters himself, and was always devilish hard 
upon us. I remember be sent my father to gaol ^ten years ago, when I was a 
youngster.’ , 

JIc must consent,* replied Radford sternly. * He dare as soon refuse me as 
cut off his right hand. 1 tell you, Harding, I have got him in a vice; and one 
turn of the lever will make him cry for mercy when I like. But no more of him. 
I shall use his barn as if it were my own; and it is in tite middle of the wt>od, you 
know, so that it's out of sight. But even if it were not for that, wc'vc got many 
another place. Thank Heaven, there are no want of hides in this county! ’ 

** * Ay, but the worst of dry goods, and things of that kind,' rejoined tlie smug¬ 
gler, *i-s, that tliey spoil with a little wet, so that one can't sink them in a cut or 
canal till they are wanted, as one can do with tubs.' ” 

The following is a description of the mode of conducting magis¬ 
terial investigations in the county of Kent, “ eighty or ninety years 
ago: 

* Who is the next prisoner, Mr. Mowle ? ’ demanded Sir Robert Croyland, as 
soon as he had resumed his scat. 

“ * Mr. Richard Radford, 1 suppose, sir,**'said Mowle; ‘ but these two men are 
not disposed of.’ 

** * Well, then,' said Mr. JoHivct, who Wc^s very well inclined to commence a 
career of lenity, * as no proof hafi been given that this is the second olfencc, 1 think 
we must send them both for a month. This seems to me the utmost wo can do.* 

“ The other magistrates concurred in this decision; and the prisoners were ordered 
to be removed ; bi#i. ere they went, the one against whom the officers had most se* 
riougly pressed their charge, turuf d round towards th^ bench, exclaiming, in a gay 
tone, * Thank you. Squire Jollyboat. Your worship shall have a chest of tea ft>r 
this, before I’m out a fortnight.’ 

** A roar of laughter ran round the magistrates—for such matters were ^ in¬ 
decently carried on in those days, on almost all occasions, as they sometimes are 
now; and in a ixoment or two after, young Radford was brought in, with a dark 
scowl upon his brow, 

« * How is this, Dick ? ’ cried his father. ‘ Have you been dabbling in a run, 
and suffiered yourself to he caught ? * 

** * Ilet these vagabonds make their accusation, and bring their witnesses,’ replied 
the young man sullenly, * and then I’ll speak for myself.’ ” 

« 

The ci^stom-houjse officer (Mowk) states the facts ; one of the ma¬ 
gistrates, “ IMr. Radford, however,” the father of the accused party — 
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Only laughed} turning to hi| soU} and a&king, * Well} Dick 1 what have you to 
Kay to all this ?' • 

“ lUcI)ard Radfor(^ however, merely tossed up his head, and threw back his 
shoulders, without reply, till Sir llohcrt Croyluiid addressed him, saying, * I hope, 
Mr. UadfoiY^} yott can^elear yourself of this charge, for you ought to know that arinect 
resistance to the King's officers is a transportable offieiice.’ 

‘“I will speak to the magistrates,* replied young Uadford, * when I can s^eak 
freely, without all these people about me. As to the goods tney mention, marked 
with iny namg, I know nothing about them.’ • • « 

** * Do you wish to speak with the magistrates alone r * dcman^ca old Mr. 
Radford. 

«* * 1 must strongly object to any such proceeding,* exclaimed Mowle. 

« * Pray, Sir, meddle with what concerns you,' said old Radford, turning upon 
him fiercely, * and do not pretend to dictate here. You gpntlemcn ar^ greatly in* 
dined to forget your place. I tfflnk that the room had letter he cleared of all but 
the prisoner. Sir Robert.* ^ * 

'llie btaronct bowed bis hcada St^uirc Jollivet concurred in tlie same opinion ; 
and, thougli one or two of the otners h'^Mtated, they were ultimately overruled, and 
the room was cleared of all persons but the magistrates and the culprit. * 

“ Scarcely was this done, when, with a bold free air, and contemptuous smile, 
)uuiig Radford advanced to Unhide of the table, and laid his left liand firmly upon 
it; then, looking round from one to another, he said, * I will ask you a question, 
worshipful gentlemt*n. Is there any one of you, here present, who has never, at any 
time, had anything to do with a smuggling afTair ? Can you swear it upon your 
oaths ? Can you, sir ? Can you ? Can you ? ’ 
j “ The Magistrates to whom he addressed himself looked marvellously rueful, and 
rcjilied not; and at last, turning to his father, he said, ‘ Can you, sir ? though 1, 
inetliinks, need hardly .isk the question.* 

•* ‘ No, by Jove, Dick, I can’t I ’ replied bis father, laughing. ‘ I wish to Heaven 
you wouldn’t put such awful interrogatories; for 1 believe, for that matter, we arc 
all in the same boat.’ 

** * 'I'lieii 1 refuse,’ said young Radford, ‘ to be judged by you. Settle the matter 
.as you like.— Get out of the scrape as you can; but don’t venture to convict a 
man, when you are more guilty than he is himself. If you do, I nmy tell a few 
tales that may not be satisfactory to any of you.’ ” 

A love scene: — 

« Zara looked up in bis face with n glad smile, as if liis words took some terror 
from her heart; and as soon as he was in the room he let go her hand, and turned 
the key in such a m.mncr in the door, that the key .hole could not serve the purpose 
of a perspective-glass, even if it might that of an ear-trumpet. 

“ ‘ Forgive me, dear Zara,* he said, * if I tak^ care to secure our defences; 
olherwise, as your good aunt is perfectly certain that I am about to fell on my 
knees, and make my declaration, she might be seized wilh the desire to witness the 
scene, not at all aware that it has been perform©^ already. But not to say more,* 
he continued, * on a subject ^)n which you have kindly and frankly set a lovers 
heart at rest, let me only tell you that your father has fully sanctioned^iuy suit, 
which 1 know, after what you have said, will not be painful to you to bear.* 

“ ♦ 1 was sure he would,’ answered Zara; ‘ not that ho entered into any of my 
aunt’s castles in the air, or that he devised my schemes, Digby; Ijpt, duubllcs^ he 
wishes to sec a fortuneless girl well married, and would have been pontent with a 
lover for her, who might not have suited herself quite so well. You see I deal 
frankly with you, Dighy, still; and will do so both now and hereafter^ if you do 

not cheek me.* , . * • _ 

.<« Never, never will I?’ answered Sir Edward,Digby; Mt wa.s .so you first 
commanded my eslectn, ^ven before my love ; and so you will always keep it. 

“« Before your love? ’ s;iid Zara, in an, unwontcdly serious tone; »your love is 
very young yet, Digby ; and sometimes I can hardly belicv% all this to^c real. —. 
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Will it 1 .'Lst? or will it vaaisli away like a dream,^and leave me waking, alone and 
sorrowful ? * 

»* And yours fur me, Zara,* asked her lover; but then h** added, quickly, * no, 
1 will not put an unfaii' questiau: and every question is unfair that is already 
answered in one's own heart. Yours will, I trust, remain firm for me — so mine, 
J kpow, will for you, because we have seen each other under circumstances which 
have called forth thc^/eelings, and displayed fully all the inmost thoughts, which 
year of ordinary intercourse nsiglit not devclope. But now, dear Zaru, let ns 
speak of cur demeanour to each other. It will, perhaps, give us greater advan¬ 
tage if you tf jat me perhaps as a favoured, but not yet us an accepted lover. I 
will appear willingly as your humble slave and follower, if you will, now and then, 
let me know in private that I am something dearer; and by keeping up the cha¬ 
racter with me, which has gained you your uncle's commendation, as a fair ccMpictte, 
you may, perhaps, reconsile Mrs. Barbara to many things, which her notions of 
propriety might interfere with, if they were done as between the betrothed.* 

’ *“ I fear I sliall manage it but badly, Digby,* she answered. * It was very 

cosy to play the coquette before, when no ^deepef feelings were eng.'iged,—when 1 
cared for no one,—when all were indifferent to me. It might be natural to me, 
then; but"! do not think 1 could play the coquette with the man J loved. At all 
events I should act the part but l>adly, and should fancy he was always laughing 
at me in his heart, and triumphing over poor Zarr Croylaiid, when he knew right 
well that he had the strings of the puppet in hij hand. However, I will do iny 
(rest, if you wish it: and I do believe, from knowing more of this house than you 
do, that your plan is a good one. The airs 1 have given myself, and the freedom I 
have taken, have Ixscn of service both to myself and Kdith — to her in many ways, 
and to myself in keeping from me all serious addresses from men 1 could not love., 
— Yours is the first proposal 1 have ever had, Digby ; so do not let what iny uncle 
has siiid make you believe that you have conquered a queen of liesirts, who has set 
all others at deliance.* *' 

Tiie scene between Kditb and her father, who urges her to save Ins 
life by sacrificing lierself in mamoge, is powerfully given, but we 
have room only tor a portion of it. 

have delayed long, Bditli,* continued Sir Ttobert Croyland, nficrapan.se, 

' to press you tq)on a subject in regard to whiuh it is now absolutely necessary you 
should come to a decision ;—too long, indeed; but I have been actuated by a 
regard for your feelings, and you owe me , iomcthiiig fur my furbcarunce. There 
can now, however, be no further delay. You will easily understand, that I mean 
your marriage with Richard Radford.* 

“ Kdilh raised her eyes to her father*^ face, and, after a strong effort, replied, 

< My decision, iny dear father, has, as you know, been long made. I cannot, and 1 
will not marry him — nothing on earth shall ever induce me 1 * 

‘ Do not .say ^hat, Kdith,* answered Sir Robert Croyland, with a bitter .smile ; 

* for 1 could utter words, which, if I know you rightly, would make you glad and 
eagCr to give him your hand, cvAi though you broke* your heart in so doing. But 
before 1 speak those things which will plant a wound in your bosom for life that 
nothing*con heal or assuage, I will try every other means. I request you — I 
intreat you — I command you to marry him 1 By every duty that you owe me — 
hy all the affeetjon that a child ought to feel for a father, 1 beseech you to do so, if 
you would save me from destruction and despair t * 

**' I cannot 1 I cannot I ’ said Kdith, clasping her hands. * Oh! why should you 
drive me to such painful disobedience? In the first place, can 1 promise to love a 
man k^at \ hate, to honour and obey one whom I despise, and whose commands 
can never be for good? But still more, my father, — you must hear me out, for 
you force me to speak — you force me to tear open ol(^ wounds, to go back to 
times long past, and to recur to things hitter to you and to me, 1 cannot marry 
liiTTi, as 1 Void you on^ before; for I hold myself to lie the wife of another.' 

** * Tolly and nonsei^se!' cried Sir Robert Croyland, angrily, * you are neither 
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hU nor he your I]iisl>and. \\^at I the wife of a man who has never sought you 
for years — who has cast you olf, abandoned you, made no inquiry for you ? ■— The 
marriage was a farce. *■ You read a ceremony which you had no right to read, you 
took vows which you had no power to take. The law of the lana pronounces all 
such engagements mere pieces of empty foolery I ’ 

*** But the law of God,' replied Edith, * tells us to keep vows that we have gnee 
made. To those vows I called God to witness with a true and sincere heart; and 
with the same heart, and the same feelings, I will keep them I I did wrong, my 
father— I know I did wrong — and Henry did wrong too; liut by wha# we have 
done wc must abide; and I dare not, I cannot be the wife of anuthcr.'t 

“ * But, 1 tell you, you shall! ’ exclaimed her father, vehemently. * 1 will compel 
you to be so; I will over-rule this obstinate folly, atid make you ol>edient, whether 
you choose it or not. ’ 

“ ‘ Nay, nay — not so ! ’ cried {^dith. * You could not duj you would ifot attempt 
so cruel a thing ! ’ 

“ * I will, so help me heaven ! ’ exclaimed Sir llobcrt Cruyland. 

“ * Then, thank Heaven,’ answered hi| daughter, in a low but solemn voice, * it is 
impossible I In this country, tlierc is no clergyman who would perform the ceremony 
contrary to my expressed dissent. If I break the vows that 1 have taken, it must 
be niy own voluntiiry act; fur there is not any force that can compel me so to do ; 
and 1 call Heaven to witni'ss, that, even if you were to drag me to the ultar, 1 
would say. No, to the last!'” • 

After Ii(ii* father has revealed to her the secret by wliich the 
smuggler eoinniands his life, which is threatened unless Editli con¬ 
sents to marry the smuggler’s son, the conference thus concludes: — 

** 'flic fate of Sir Ra!>ort Croyland and his daughter hung in the balance. One 
harsh command, one unkind word, with justice and truth on her side, and feeble¬ 
ness and wrong on his, might have armed her to resist; but the old man's heart was 
melted. Thu struggle that ho witnessed iu his child was f<)f moment — remark, 
only for a moment^more terrible than that within his own breast. There was 
something in the innocence and truth, something in the Iiiglicr attributes of the 
passions called into action in h^r breast, something in the ennobling nature of the 
conflicting feeling'i of her heart— the filial temlerness, the adherence to her engage¬ 
ments, the abhorrence of the bad. the love of the good, tlie truth, the honour, and 
the piety, all striving one with the other, that for a time made the mean passion of 
fear seem small and insignificant. * 1 do not ask you, my child,* he said— < T do 
not urge you—I ask, 1 urge you no more! The worst bitterness is past. I have 
told my own child the tale of my sorrows, tny folly, my weakness, and my danger. 

1 have inflicted the worst upon you, Edith, and onunysclf; and 1 leave it to your 
own heart to decide. After your generous, your noble oflur, to sacrifice your pro¬ 
perty and leave yourself nothing, for iny sake, it were cruel — it were, indeed, base, 
to urge you farther. To avoid this dreadful disclosure, to sbcltA you and myself 
from such horrible details, 1 have often been stcrn,'«nd harsh, and menacing.—Kor- 
givc me, Edith, but it is past! You now know what is on the die; and it is youP 
own bpnd casts it. Your father's life, the honour of your family, the high name wo 
have ever borne—these arc to be lost and won. But I urge it not —1 ask it not. 
You only must and can decide.' 

“ ‘ Edith, who had risen, stood before him, pale os ashes, with her flands clasped so 
tight that the blood retreated from her lingers where they pressed *against each 
other, leaving them as white as those of the dead — her eyes fixed, straining, but 
sightless, upon the ground. All that she saw, all that she knew, all that^ she felt, 
was the dreadful alternative of fates before her. It was more than her framc^could 
bear — it was more than almost any human heart <Auld endure. To condemn a 
father to death, to briu^f the everlasting regret into her heart, to wander, as if 
accurst, over the earth, with a parent's blobd crying out for Wengcance I • It was a 
terrible thought indeed. Then again, she remembered the v^#s that she had taken, 
the impossibili^ of performing those that were asked of her, the sqprifice of the 
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innocent to the gulity, the perjury that she rausi commit) the dork and dreadful 
future iK'forc her, the self-reproach that stood on either hand to follow her through 
life! She felt as if her heart was bursting; and the next uoment, all the blood 
seemed to fly from it, and leave it cold and motionless. She strove to speak — her 
voice was choked; but then) again, she made an effort; and a few v.ords broke 
forth* convulsively — *To save you, my father, I would do anytliiiig)' she cried. 

* 1 will do anything but-’ 

** She could not finish; her sight failed her; her heart seemed crushed; her head 
swam; tlfs coloftr Ieft*'her lips; and she fell prone at her father’s feet) without one 
effort to save^icrself.” 

AVe have room for only one extract more,—the fight witli the 

smugglers : — 

«* «» 

“ A fire of wood was speedily lighted by some of the men in the church-yard; 
"others applied themsclveS) with what moulds could be procured) to the casting of 
ball; others, again, woke the still slumbering (inhabitants of the cottages and 
houses round, nnd warned the women to remove to the neighbouring farms, and the 
men to coihe and join their friends at the rendezvous; and a few of the best in¬ 
structed proceeded to arrange their plan of defence, barricading tlie gates of the 
cemetery, nnd blocking up a stile, which at that time led from tlic rigbt-iiand wall, 
with an old grave-stone, against which they piled up a heap of earth. 

The vestry, in which the prisoners had been confined —after having been 
brought from Mr. Broughton’s at too late an hour to convey them to gaol — was 
luckily protected by-strong iron bars over the windows, and a heavy plated door 
between it and the church; and the old tower of the building afforded a strong, 
point in the position of the villagers, which they flattered themselves could not 
cosily l)e forced. 

“ * Ilow many men do you think they cun muster, Harding ? ’ asked Farmer 
Harris, when their first rude preparations were nearly complete. 

*** I can but guess,'answered the smuggler; ‘ perhaps two hundred, 'lliey h.ad 
more than that in the Marsh, of whom I hear some fifty were taken or killed ; but 
a goo<l many were not there, who may, and will be, here to-day — old Ilainluy, for 
one, I should think.’ 

* Tlien wc had better get into the church when they come,’ replied the farmer; 

* they cannot force us there till the soldiers come.* " 

“ * Did you send for them ? ’ asked Harding. 

* Oh, yes,’ answered the farmer,’ half-an^hour ago. I sent the young hoy, who 
would be of no good liere, on the pony ; ana I told him to let Sir Robert know as 
he passed; for I thought the soldiers might not meddle if they had not a magis¬ 
trate with them.’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ replied Harding, and set himself to work away again. 

“ Six o’clock was now past; seven approached, and went by ; the hand of the dial 
moved half-way on to eight, and yet nothing indicated the approach of the smug¬ 
glers. In a few Ininutcs after, however, the sound of horses’ feet galloping was 
heard ; and a young man, who Isid been placed in tbe belfry to look out, shouted 
down to those below, * Only two I ’ and tbe next moment a horseman in military 
half-dress, with a servant behind him, rode up at speed to the principal entrapee of 
the churchyard. 

“ * I am come to help you, my men,’ cried Sir Edward Digby, springing to 
the ground, anQ giving his rein to his servant—*Will you let us into your 
redoubt? The dragoons will soon he over; I sent your messenger on.* 

** ' Perhaps, sir, you may have your trouble fur your pains after all,' answered 
youn^ I^^ris opening the gate, to let Digby and his horses in ; ‘ the fellows have 
not shown themselves, and very likely won’t come.* 

** * Ob, yes they will,’ saicr the young baronet, advancing amongst them, and 
looking round on every side; * I saw a long line of men oh horseback moving over 
the lull as J came. Put the horses und^r cover of that shed, Somers. You should 
cut down those thick^shes near the wall, lliey will conceal their movements. — 
Have you any axes ? ’ 
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“ * ITcre is one/ cried a younc man, and immediately lie set to work, liewing 
down the shrubs and bushes t 9 ^lich Digby pointed. 

** In the meantiintj^ the young officer ran over the groups with his eye, calcu¬ 
lating their numbers, and at length he said: * You had better coafiiie yourselves to 
defending the churchyou are not enough to meet them out here. I counted a 
hundred an'd fifty, and there may be more. Station your best marksmen ^ the 
windows and on the roof of the tower, and put a few stout re^lute fellows to guard 
the door in case these scoundrels get nearer than we wish them. As we all net 
upon our own responsibility, however, we had better be cautious,Mnd alKtain from 
offensive mcSsurcs, till they arc absolutely necessary for the defenc# of ourselves 
and the security of the prisoners. Besides, if they arc kept at bay for some time, 
the dragoons will take them in flank, and a good number may be captured.* 

* We can deal with them ourselves,* said the voice of Harding, in a stem tone. 
He had been standing by, listening, in grave silence, with»a gun in his^and, which 
he had borrowed at farmer Harrfii's ; and now, as soon ns ho had spoken, he turiiet^ 
away, walked into the church, and climbed to the roof of the tower. IHiere, after 
examining the priming of the piece, he seated himself coolly upon the little 
parapet, and looked out over thc*counfty. The moment after, his voice was heard, 
calling from al>uvc—‘ They arc coming up, Harris?—Tell the officer.** 

Sir Edward Digby bad, in the mean time, advanced to the gates, to insure that 
they were securely fastened; l|pt he heard what Harding s.aid, and turning his 
head, exclaimed—'Go into tlig church; and garnish the windows with marks¬ 
men, as 1 said ! I will he with you in a moment. ~ Here, Somers, help me here 
fur a moment. Hicy will soon pull this down ; *■ and he proceeded calmly to 
fasten the barricade more strongly. Before ho had accomplished this to his satis¬ 
faction, fiicu on horseback were seen gathering thick in the road, and on the little 
open space in front; but be went on without pausing to look at them, till a loud 
voice exclaimed—' What arc you about there?— Do you iutend to give the men 


up, or not ? ’ 

” Sir Edward Digby then raised his head, and replied : * Certainly not I — Oh, 
Mr. Richard ILidfurd —you will have the goodness to remark that, if you advance 
one step towards these gates, or attempt to pass that wall, you will be fired on from 
the church.’ 

“ While he was speaking, he took a stop back, and then walked slowly towards 
the building, making his servant go first; but half-way thither he paused, and 
turning towards the ruflians Congregated at a little distance from the wall, he 
added aloud, addressing Richard Radford —' You had better tell your gang what 
1 say, my good friend, for they will find we will keep our word.’ 

*« As he spoke, some one from the fhass fired a pistol at him; but the ball did 
not hike cflect, and Digby raised his hand, waving to those m the church not to 
fire, and at the same time hurrying his pace a little till he had passed the door and 


ordered it to be shut. • 

" ' They have now fair warning,’ be said to one of the young Harris’s, who was 
on guard at the dour: * but I will go up above and call to you when I think any¬ 
thing is necessary to be done. — Remember, my good fellows, thfit some order must 
be kept; and as you cannot ^1 be at the window^ let those who must stand back 
load while the rest fire.’ * 

" Thus saying, he mounted to the top of the tower with a quick step, and found 
Harding and five others on the roof. The horsemen in front of thecliurcli were 
all gathered together at a little distance, and seemed in eager consultation; and 
amongst them the figures of young Radford and the two Uamlcy^ father and son, 
were conspicuous from the vehement gestures that they made —noV pointing to 
the top of the tower, now to the wall of the churchyard. 

“ * 1 think wc could bring a good many down as tliey stand now/ Aqd j^oung 
William Harris, moving his gun towards his shoulder, as if the inclination to fire 
were almost irresistible. ^ * 

" ' Stay — stay! not yet,’ replied Sir Edward Digby; ' let it be clearly in our 
own defence. Besides, you must rcmembCr these are but fowling-pieces# At that 
distance, few shots would tell.’ * 

One shall tell, at least, before this day is over/ said Ilardinft who bad re- 
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maincd seated, hardly looking at the party without * Something tells me, I shall 
have vengeance this (lay.* ‘ 

« * Hallo I they are going to begin I ’ cried another man ; aiyl the same moment, 
the gang of miscreants sprea'd out, and while some advanced on horseback towards 
the wall, at least fiily, who were armed with guns, dismounted and aimi^ deliber¬ 
ately ,pt the tower and the windows. 

“ ‘ Down with your,heads behind the parapet I ’ cried Digby, though he did not 
follow the caution himself; < no use of exposing your lives needlessly. Down — 
down, Hanging!’«■ * , 

But Hard^ig sat where he was, saying, bitterly, * ThcyH not hit me. — 1 know 
it they’ve done worse already.' As he spoke, a single gun was fired, and then a 
volley, from the two sides of the churchyard wall. One of the balls whizzed close 
by Sir Edward DIgby’s head, and another struck the parapet near Harding; hut 
neither were* touched, and the stout seaman did not move a muscle. 

^ " * Now up, and give it them hack 1’ exclaimed l^ighy; and, speaking down the 
trap that led to the stairs, he called to those below, * Eire now, and pick them off. 
— Steadily —steadily !* he continued, addrc.^sing his companions on the roof, who 
were becoming somewhat too much excited. * Maxe every shot tell, if yon cun — 
a gcMKl aim ^— a good aim I ’ 

“ * Here goes for one!’ cried William Harris, aiming at,Tim Uamley, and 
hitting him in the thigh; and instantly, from the tf'oof and the windows of the 
church, blazed forth a sharp fire of musketry, wh«;h apparently was nut without 
severe effect; for the men who had dismounted were thrown into great confusion, 
and the horsemen who were advancing recoiled, with several of their horses 
plunging violently. 

“ Tile only one on the roof who did not fire was Harding, and he remained 
with his gun resting on the parapet beside him, gazing, with a stern, dark brow, 
upon the scene. 

“ * There are three down,’ cried one of the men, ‘ and a lot of liorses ! ’ 

** But Richard Radford was seen gesticulating vehoincntly ; and at length, taking 
off his hat, ho waved it in the air, shouting, so loud that his words reached those 
above, * I will show you the way, then ; let every brave man follow me ! ’ And as 
he spoke he stnick his spurs into his horse’s sides, galloped on, and pushed his 
beast at the low wall of the churchyard. 

The animal, a powerful hunter, which had been sent to him by his father the 
day before, rose to the leap as if with pride. But just tlien, Harding raised his 
gun, aimed steadily, and pulled the trigger. The smoke for a moment obscured 
Digby’s view ; but the instant after he saw Richard Radford falling headlong from 
the saddle, and his shoulder striking the wall as the horse clcare(J it. The body 
then fell over, bent up, with the head leaning against tlic tombstone and the legs 
upon an adjoining grave. 

There! — that’s done I’ said Harding; and laying down the gun again, he 
betook himself quietly to his seat upon the parapet once more. 

** * I’lic dragoons I the dragoons I ’ cried a young man from the other side of the 
tower. But ere he spoke the gang of villains were already in retreat, several gal- 
lopiag away, and the rest wavering. , • 

* ** * I^oadiiig as fust as they could, the stout yeomanry in the church continued 
firing frcMn the windows and from the roof, accelerating the movements of their 
assailants, who seemed only to pause for the purpose of carrying off their wounded 
companions. Sir Edward Digby, however, ran round to the opposite side of 
the tower, and clearly seeing the advance of some cavalry from the side of Cran- 
brook — though the trees prevented him from ascertaining their numbers — he 
bade the rest follow, and ran down into the body of the church. 

<( ( Nov*out, and after them ! * he exclaimed; * we may make sonic prisoners 1 ’ 
But as soon as the large wooden doors were thrown back and the peasantry were 
seen pouring forth, old llainle^, wlio was amongst the last that lingered, turned his 
home and galloped away, his companions following as faU as they could. Four 
men wures^uund on tht outside of the chhrcliyard wall, of whom two were living ; 
but Sir Edward DiglW advanced with several others to the ^pot where Richard 
Radford was If'ing. lie did not appear to have moved at all since he fell; and on 
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raising his head, wiiich had fallen forward on lus chest as he lay propped up by the 
grave-stone, a dark red spot* id the centre of the forehead, from which a small 
(quantity of blood ha^ flowed down over his eyes and cheeks, told how fatally true 
the shut had gone to the mark. * 

When he had gased on him for a moment, Digby turned round again, to look 
for Harding; but the man who had slain him, did not approach the corpse of 
Richard lladford; and Digby perceived him standing near a low shed, whkh at 
that time encumbered the churchyard of Goudhurst, and dnder which the young 
baronet's horses had been placed. Thither the strong hunter, which l^dibrd had 
been riding, fiad trotted os soon as his master fell; and Ilurding lia^ caught it by 
the bridle, and was gazing at it with a thoughtful look. 

“ The last time Sir Edward Digby had seen him, before that morning, he was 
in high happiness by the side of poor Kate Clare; and when the young ufliccr 
hK)ked at him as he stood there, with a sort of dull desp^r in his whj^le aspect, he 
euuld nut but fuel strung and pdfnful sympathy with him, in his deep grief. 

‘ Mr. Harding,’ be said, approaching him, * the unhappy man is quiti9 
dead.’ ” 

T//e FoUs^ Lakes, and Mountains of North PFafes. 6y Louisa 
Stuaut Cost 1 ':ixo, Author of “ A Summer among tlic iJofuges and 
Vines,” “A I'ilgrimage.to Auvergne,” “15carn and the Pyrenees,” 
&e. &e. With Dlustrations by Thomas and Kdwtu'd Gilks, from 
original sketches by D. H. MTCcwaii. London: Longmans, Pa¬ 
ternoster Kow. 1845. 


The tbanks of the public are due to the author, the artist, and 
the engraver, whose talents and skill have been united to bring 
out this beautiful publication. Its object, as described in tlie pro- 
s]>ectus, **is to present to the Traveller, and the lover of the Pic- 
turescpic, in a ]»ortable form, a graphie and correct portraiture of this 
beautiful and bistoideally imirortant portion of Great Prituin : to give 
to every site its legends and poetical associations, revive the recol- 
h'ctions attached to it, artd to do for the region of the Harp and the 
Hard, what has been done for its brother-land of Prittany : to beguile 
the fatigues of travel, and to 8iy>idy information on the spot, without 
the necessity of extensive research, and also to amuse tlic Icisuj'e of 
those who may desire to become acquainted with the most alluring 
scenes of Nature without seeking for thtyn abroad.” In aid of tins 
plan there are se.venty illustrations, being views “of all those roman- 
tie spots wliicli attract the admiration of the touristy” The engrav- 
intrsand lithographs, but especially the latter, are admirable speci¬ 
mens of the art, and 'are sullicient to establish the rcputatidii 
T'liomas and Ldw'ard Gilks, from whose hands they have piTjceetled ; 
we wish we could transfer some of them to these pages, particularly 
Llyn Ogwen, Snow<ion and Capcl Curig, and Llyn y Dina.s, as we are- 
sure their own merits would speak more advantageously ni thou* 
favour than any praise that we can give them. We have room only 
for one extract relating to the legend of bt. AVinefred. • ^ 


“Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., erccicci the graced chapel whose 
fretted roiif is the boastof Holywell, but one had ezistcd long before her time ; for 
the miracle of St, Winefred happened, ^cording to the myiks of Basingwerk, to 
^vhom the world is indebted for the legend, early in the scv»ith century, and is thus 

told: * * 

JUNE, 1845? — NO. VI. VOL. in. r » 
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Winefrc'd* a beautiful and devout virgin, lived in the reign of an imaginary 
king, and was of noble birth, and the niece of a'in;'n whose sanctity had already 
made him conspicuous, and who was known as the good Bcuyu. A prince of the 
country, wliose name was Garadoc, saw the fiiir damsel, and loved her ; hut his pas¬ 
sion w'ns not as pure as her goodness ought to have inspired. Kven then there was 
a cha])el at the foot of the hill, where, while Beuno was at the altar praying with 
certdln of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town, amongst whom were the pa¬ 
rents of Winefretl, to\hc astonislimont of all, a head rolled and bounded into the 
sacred enclosure,,and stopped at the altar. Beuno stooped to raise up the head, and 
observed that Avhere it had rested, instead of the pool of blood which was there but 
an instunt hc/ure, a stream of crystal water had sprung up. llis amazement was 
increased when he found that the Insautiful features and long golden hair of the head 
he gazed upon were those of his beloved niece, lie hastened from the spot, and 
mounting the hill, discavered her mutilated body lying prostrate, and the cruel 
prince Curadoc dying with a drawn sword in his blind. The truth became clear to 
viim ut once. Winefred bad fled from the importunities of the prince, wlio, pur¬ 
suing, had wreaked his vengeance on her by cuttii^ olT her bead. Tlie saint, for 
such lleuno afterwards became, immediately *with /levout prayers joined the severed 
head to thc'body, wheu, to the awe and delight of all beholders, the virgin arose, as 
if from sleep, uninjured and lovely ns ever, nor was there a trace left of the accident 
hut a sliglit white mark, like a thread, round her th^joat. Benno cursed the caitill' 
prince, ‘ who melted away as wax melts before tjie fire.* Winefred lived fifteen 
years after this event; she founded a monastery at Gwytherin in Denbighshire, of 
wliich she became the abbess and died there. 

Before the event of her decapitation, it seems the valley was particularly dry, so 
much so as to bear the name of Sychnant*, from that circumstance; thhrefure it 
was most fortunate that the liead of the pursued damsel should have rolled where it 
did. Not only did the spring attest the miracle, but the very moss and stones 
around have properties that enforce the belief. The muss emits an odoriferous smell 
in testimony of the saint’s purity, and the stones at tlie bottom are stained with Iier 
blood, and keep their tint to this day. It is true that some naturalists, who had not 
the same motive for keeping the world in ignorance as the monks of Basingwerk 
had, have proclaimed that the moss is only a sweet-scented plant called Junger- 
mannia uiiplenoif/fs, and that the crimson stains on the stones are jiroduced by a vc* 
getabic named liysms jolithusy by no means uncommon, thus characterised by Lin- 
iifcus: —‘ The Byssiis easily betrays itself by giving (he stones, to which it adheres 
an appearance of being smeared witli blood. If rubbed, the plant yields a smell 
like violets.’ 

“ Fortunately, all the botanical and other *studeiits, of the days of St. Winefred, 
were monks, wlio knew well how to keep their own counsel, and turn their know¬ 
ledge to their own advantage. 

The Abbey Church of St. !^cter and St. Paul, at Shrewsbury, was bononred 
with the keeping of the bones of St. Winefred, which, jn the reign of Stephen, 
were removed from Gwytherin, wliere they had hitherto rested. 

“ The monks at k'hrcwsbury were very unha]ipy at having few or no sacred relics, 
suchjis brought wealth to other upligious estalilishments; and, consequently, they 
coft alxiut in their minds how they could repair this deficiency. It happened that 
a monk o/ their fraternity wa.s seized with mental derangement; the brethren ad¬ 
dressed prayers to Heaven for his recovery, and begged the assistance of neighliour* 
ing monasteries, among the rest that of Chester. In compHunce with this request, 
the monks of Clv*&ter abbey made a procession in their church, and as they lay 
prostrate before the altar, singing the seven psalms, one of them, llalph the sub¬ 
prior, * a man of a very simple mind,’ fell asleep and saw in a vision u beautiful 
virgin, w'ho,.told him to go to the fountain of Winefreda and celebrate mass in 
lier chueclf, when the sick brother would be restored to health. The sub-prior, not 
liking to disclose his vision, kept the secret forty days; but the brother continuing 
ill, lie at length got the better of his ill-timed timidity, and iiamcfl wliat had hap¬ 
pened to him ill sleej]^ After this, uia.'ii was said ut the fountain, and the monk 

* SyCli, i. c. dry, and nant, a hollow, a brooh. 
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recovered. It now occurred tkc brothers of Shrewsbury, that the bones of this 
blessed virgin would be a treasure, which, if they possessed, would render their 
abbey famous over flic world, A series of visions pf * grave matrons,* and 

* splendid youths with English countenances,' continued to encourage the idea of 
applying at *Gwytherin for the desired relics, which were * for a consideration' 
procur^, in spite of the opposition of one * man of Belial,* who tried, sayssthe 
legend, to prevent their being moved: gold, however, or another miracle, silenced 
him, and the negotiating monks repaired to tlie spot whc|;e St. Winelred’s body 
was said to rfpose. The cemetery was held in great reverence, aftd nevfr entered 
wlthout*prcviou9 prayer: < Any animal,' says the prior who relatcfl these facts, 

* that grazes in it, immediately dro])s down dead ; and about two years ago, a man 

endeavouring to cut off a small branch of the holy oak which grows there, that he 
might tie his shoes, (which after that country fashion were made of raw hide,) with 
some of the inner bark, had soonscausc to repent of his bolflncss. His Sxe stuck so 
f.ist In the tree, that no one could move it; his arm became stiff and immoveably* 
listened to the handle; nor could he obtain relief from bis misery, till his 
parents and friends, by tears ai|l prayers at the tomb of St. Wiuefred, releasud 
him. , .y 

** No sooner were the monks of Shrewsbury possessed of the holy bones, than mi¬ 
racles began to be performed by them at every hostel where tlicy reposed the sick 
were cured; and on the road^he lame and blind were restored merely by the 
virtue of her passing by. The elements combined to show her honour, and the 
clouds big with rain which threatened to descend in a deluge, paused above the 
licads of those who formed the procession wliich bore the relics to Si. Peter and St. 
Paul at Sfirewshtiry, and did not burst till all the ceremony was over. 

* “ After all this it is mortifying to find that tlic blessed St. Winefhid never ex¬ 

isted at all, nor was more than an Undine, a thought, a name, a fairy of a fountain 1 
for Gwenvrewy, as she is called in Welsh, signifies the white hill trufer, or the loAitSi 
ynahimj stream*^ meaning the o’erflowing well, which Nature formed without a 
miracle.*’ 

Glances at Life in City and Subnrb. By Cornelius Weebe, 
Author of “ Posthumous Ptipers of a Person lately about Town,” 
“ Thu Man about Town,” &c. Second Series. Sherwood and 
Bowycr, 137. Strand. 1845. 

Tins is a book full of kindly feeling, gentle thouglits, and benevolent 
suggestions. Throughout the whole volume the author aims at as¬ 
sisting the cause of the lowly and the humble, and ameliorating the 
condition of the poor^ As a specimen ol’ his style, we extract the 
Ibllowiug. The speakers arc endeavouring to describe a “dry” 

book:— • * 

• • 

** B. Tragedians, if they read it, leave off their whey faces, and become dfy 
droll^ • 

** A. It was the author of Liston's melancholy. 

“ B. And Charles Kemble's taking to comedy. 

** A. Sir, 1 can believe that: 1 know tlic virtues as well os the 'Kecs of the work 
too well to doubt it. As another instance : an enemy to unions of *all kiiuU has, 
for twenty years, prevented the junction of two convenient canals, by obstinately 
keeping this book in his library, situated midway between the two water-parties. 

“ B. Oh, that's nothing ! A publican, owing to the swampiness of his ground, 
lost all his skittle-players. A true friend, I should tall him, recommended him to 
try this book : he did ytsterday; and to-day he has had re-painted over his door, 
“ All undeniably dry ground for skittles J* 

• In Brif^ny, the fairy of a fountain is called Gwen-Aorrt^, or iCorrigwen. 

T T Sf 
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*< A. A mnn who carried the book about him fjr a day was afflicted with a dry 
cough all the days of his life. 

li. 'file toll-tickets of^a turnpike-road in Wales arc printed by the same man 
who reprinted it. The London hackney-coachmcn go down there, take a ticket, 
drive through the gate, return, and arc dry for life. 

A man, living in a damp house, kept a copy in his bedroom, and waked in 
the morning in a fevi.r. 

“ Ji. A gardener wrapped in a water-melon in a waste sheet; and, on cutting it 
open, it wus as (Tasty as a dried poppy. . * 

** A. 'niey*cover warehouses for dry goods with it instead of slates, and it an¬ 
swers the purpose admirably. 

** H. A hatter makes waterproof beavers by pasting an inch of it inside. 

** A. A bunch of grapes, Imgged in it, in half an hour became raisins. 

Ti. Tlicy dry grasses' for winter fodder for cattle, by reading a chapter of it 
^through the fens of Lincolnshire. 

A. If you put a page of it in a hayrick, it never fires from damp. 

** B. A cow, milked by a Welshwoman w^io merely said she should like to 
read it, never yield(^d a drop of milk atterwards. 

A. Washerwomen recite a passage of it and take down their clothes — dry 1 
They have sold tlicir drying-grounds in consequence. 

« B. Innkeepers keep the book in one of their bedrooms, and they want no 
wanning-pans in the rest. * 

« A. JJry-nurses find it the shortest method of weaning children. Two sen¬ 
tences out of it will make any swaddled young gentleman so thoroughly satisfied, 
that he will decline taking in his afternoon milk as usual.” 

Sketch e s of Life an d Charactcr,_ taken at the Police Court, Bo\o 
tStrcct. By (ieouge IIoddeu, (Ueporter to the IMorning llcrnid.) 
WitU illustrations by Kenny Mteailows, Leeeli, lliiie, llniuerton, 
'"dining, anil Newman. London : Sherwood and Bowyer, 137. 
Strand. 1845. 

We cannot do better than state the object of the writer of these 
sketches, in the following extract from his jH'eface :— 

** llic object of the writer of this little volume, besides that of alTording amuse¬ 
ment to Ills readers, has been to prove thatitlic in(|uiries which take place before 
Police IMalj^stratcs may be rendered interesting pictures of life. Many persons have 
been taught to look upon a Police-court as an arena in which all human miseries 
arc exposed — a terror-striking phice, in which aught but the wretchedness of life 
is seldom known, — a gloomy Tartarus, of which it might be said — 

' All mirth abandon, ye who enter here I ’ 

** True, there are facts disclosed and scenes enacted before the presiding func- 
tlonsries, which human nature ci^not contemplate wkhout sorrow; but these are 
nfJt of more frequent occurrence than cxliibitions of folly and eccentricity, calcu¬ 
lated to produce laughter rather than pain or displeasure.” • 

Some of the illustrations are capital. Instead of entering into a 
critical analys^5s of the merits of the work, we think it best to let the 
autlior speafc for himself in the following specimen of, — 

« the * TWA-DOGS.’ 

** Upon a b«>nnie day in June, 

When wearing thro* the afternoon, • 

Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hamc, 

' forgather’d ance upon a tbne. — Burns. 

“ One fine ^mmer’s^day, as Justice was on the point of sbuttiqg up shop, (at 
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five, p. M.)an elderly gentleman,yarned CHAKLEfi IlrMEa,~~whoae furro»red check 
indicated that the iron hand* of time had dealt him many severe blows,—was 
placed at the bar upon a charge of stealing a dog. 

“ The facts of the case were briefly these:—Mr. Daniel Livermead, alias Li¬ 
vermore, alyxs Liversiege, an inhabitant of Feuthers^court, Driiry-lane, was the 
proprietor of a female dog, which he valued, and his wife lost. Mr. DAiol I.^ver- 
inead was a journeyman carpenter; and about three weeks frevious to this inves¬ 
tigation, Mrs. Daniel Livermead had the misfortune to lose the dog whilst journeying 
with her husiiaud’s dinner to his place of business. The s.i|^acio(fH anintti, finding 
that tlu^contcnts of the blue bird’s-eye pocket-handkerchief were not intended for 
her, * took to her heels; * and she was not seen again until found in the possession of a 
grey-headed gentleman, whose name was Charles Uymer. This honourable mem¬ 
ber of the fraternity of dog-dealers was striving to sell the animal for lil. ; when a 
brotlicr of Mr. D. L. very kindly undertook to rccomineml him and his dog to a 
customer. Mr. Uymer was delighted beyond mea.sure at such glad tidings; and^ 
away he went to the house of the said ‘ customer,’—who soou made his appearance, 
in the person of Mr. Daniel .^verraead 1 The dog was immediately claimed; 
Mrs. D. L. was pleased, — and^r«liymcr was taken l>cfore the m^istratc, to 
answer to the present complaint. 

“ Tile loss of the dog was proved by the evidence of Mr. D.'inicl Livermead, 
Mr. James Livermead, his hrulher, and Mrs. L., the spouse of the former; and 
whilst they were narrating the history of the dog the defendant offered no inter¬ 
ruption, but stood, Mike patience,’ in a drub coat, * smiling at law.* lie held the 
(uiimul in his arms, and leered at the functionary on the bunch, as much as to say, 

' It is noLin the power of one magistrate to eilect a separation.’ 

• ‘ Now as to the idtntity^ said the magistrate, addressing tiic complainant; 

* have you any witness to iirovc that the dog, wliich the defendant now holds in his 
arms, is your property ? ’ 

^ “* Will your worship let me hinspect the liuiiimal ?’ cried a saucy young dog- 
mnclcr jumping into the box. 

“ The dog was ‘ presented,* as they say at Court; hut she was not suflered to 
lick the hand of the gentleman who.se business it was to‘ hinspwt’ her. —‘Just gi* 
we hold on her, will you? * said the identifier, addressing the defend.ant — * Not if 
I knows it,’ was the cool reply. —* ’Taint o’ no consekence,’ said Nimhle^.siich we 
understood to l>c his name,) * 1 know that there’s the Imnimal that was in the ’abit 
of coming in and out o’my place at meal-thne—ain’t you, Dido?’ A gentle 
wagging of the tall was Dido's reply. 

“ Magistrate. — A sensible dog !—/To the complainant) How did^u get it, 
sir? • 

“ Complainant. — IIow did I get it! — Why 1 bought her, about ^ months 
ago, your worship. • ^ 

“ Magistrate. — Oh 1 she was as big then, I suppose, as she is now ? 

‘•Mr. Nimble.—Well,•yer worship, I don’t know but what she were. Tlio’to 
speak the naked truth, she’s rayther fatter than when D.-in’l Livermead had her. 
Ilut howsomever, I’m sartiii sure that’s the’dentical dog; and I%ight lo know, us 



her incisors. 

“ T1>is was the complainant's case. 

** ‘ Now the flog* (like immortal Lownce’s) ‘all this time shod#not a tear nor 
speaks a word,’ but as the commencement of the defence was the ugital for tlie en¬ 
trance of ‘three or four gentleman-like dogs,’ she forthwith broke the peace 
most unceremoniously, and the defendant had some <lifficulty in calN;]g Jier to 
order. 

“ A son of Mr. Charles Uymer then stated thift the dog in question was his 
father’s lawful property, —that it was given to him about three months ago by a 
gentleman who was now in court, — and that the animal’s mother was outside in 
the yard. • 
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“ * Indeed 1 ’ said his worship; * Jet us see jhc motlier'; perliaps tlicrc is a 
likeness.' ^ 

** Tiic mother of Dido was accordingly ushered into tlie presence of the magis¬ 
trate ; and a small hainphr was placed on the floor, which, upon being opened, 
proved to contain a litter of DidoneSf younger than the dog at present in custody. 
The maternal jMircnt was suffered to run about the court, in order that it might be 
ascMaineil whether ^hc would recognise a lost child in the dog which Mr. Kyiner 
still tightly embraced. ‘Here! Fan t Dido I’ cried the owner of Fan and the 
hamper pupa. Dido made no answer; but Fan, neglecting hen squealing off¬ 
spring for a lime, frisked and jumped about the court, poking her nose (into *all 
manner of places,’ but finding nothing upon the floor more palatable than gnoso 
quills and chloride of lime, she at length lighted upon the lawyers* table, ^‘izing 
a brief, which had been accidentally left there, the dog opened it so expeditiously 
that it wascevident she expected to mcctVith son^thing suitable to her taste I 
“ Everybody laughed at the simplicity of the disappointed animal; and the 
' magistrate exclaimed,—* Ah 1 she was never in a police-offico before. Here, Fan I 
Fan! A handsome dog, —and what preUypiyisI You will get something for 
those pups.* * 

“ The oVner assured the magistrate that they were already disposed of. lie 
was then sworn; and he stated, * on his word as a gentleman,* that U Ido was a 
veritable chip of the same block as the pups whicb his worsliip so much admired ; 
and that she was bom on the 6tli July, 1840, at f^ur o'clock in the morning. The 
dog was a valuable one, belonging to the King Charles breed, and he (the witness) 
had given it to the defendant. 

'i'he magistrate said that after such evidence he should dismiss the complaint, 
being of opinion that Dido was the property of the accused. 

'i'hc contending parties left the court, vowing vengeance against each otlj^*^ 
and the dugs growled, as if they had a * bone of contention' between them.” 


w y 

The London Medical Directory^ 1845. Containing the Name, 
AddresSy Qualificationy Official AppointmentSy Honorary Dis^ 
HnetionSy and Literary Productions of every Physician, Surgeon, 
and General Practitioner resident in London, John Churchill, 
Princes Street, Soho. • 

Tnis seems to be a useful little bool^, Some such book was wanted, 
and at rate this is a good beginning to a publication wliicli wc do 
not douM will gradually reach a point of perfection when it may be 
(quoted as aiPauthority. 


The Trapper'9 Bride: a Tale of the Rocky Mountains, With 
%he Rose of Ouisconsin,^ Indian Tales, .By Pekcy B. St. John. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 1845. 

It was a bold undertaking in Mr. St John to take up a subject whicJi 
Cooper seemed to have exhausted; and it is no slight nicrit to have 
produced a Valg which, even after the vivid and grapliic scenes of the 
American novelist, is interesting and exciting. The present little 
book eoRsists of two slight talcs, which lead the reader to desire that 
the author would write m«re on the same subject, and this is as high 
praise as he can desire. In order to do justice* to him, wc present 
our readers with the following exthicts, as specimens of his style and 
matter. Wc shoul^i premise that the author states in his preface, that 
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“ a residence in the wilds of America, in the backwoods of Texas, 
and much study, liave tendered him familiar with the scenes and 
habits which he has endeavoured to illustrate.” 

Free Trade in the Rocky Mountains 

ft 

“ riio Indian girl is sold, perhaps for a dozen horses, perhaps for one, by thasG to 
whom these things arc vast increase of worldly possessions.” • 

Native aristocracy of Oregon :— 

^ “ Near the pate, seated upon mats, and smoking their long pipes, with a view to 
digesting the very rough breakfast they had just consumed, were two men in the 
garb of Indiiui chiefs. Their mocassins were of the most elegant and ri*ceivc<l 
fashion, being profusely ornamciycd with bend.s and purcupiite>(|uills; llieir trousers 
Were of prepared decr-skin, fringed from hip to ankle, while their handsome hiint>, 
ing shirts, of the same material, with sleeves also fringed on the elbow-seam from 
the wrist to llic shoulder, and earni^icd with Hgures made of porcupiue-(|uiUs of 
various colours gave them alti^ether a most dashing and striking api>earniit'e. 
These were the brothers Uent, the monnrehs of all they surveyed, and true ehiefs 
within the whole district commanded by the fort.” 

• 

Substitute for a lucifer match':— 

“ Placing a small piece of cotton in his rifle with a charge of loose jicwder, and 
h.ivitig collected ahaiulful of dry ]eave.s,'hc discharged tliegtin tojvards the ground. 

, 'I'he cotton was thus inflamed, and, being placed in the centre of the leaves, the 
hunter moved the whole mass backwards and forwards, producing as much i^uick 
motion in the wind ns possible. A bh/e ensued, the leaves were deposited on the 
ground, and a few chips of wo(hI placed gently over them. Slick by stick, Pierre 
increased the body of the Are, until a goodly flame rose within the old willow 
grove, the spruce-boughs and other fuel crackling merrily in that unfrequented 
spot.” 

The natives:— 

“ Tlic Eutaws, Utaws, or Tutaws, a brave race numbering from eight to ten 
thousand souls, dwell in their native liilLs, where they raise mules horses and sheep, 
cultivate com and beans, hunt the header, and manufacture woollen blankets with a 
darning-needle. Though nomiiully at peace with the Mexicans and Araerieuns yet 
do they not hesitate to plunder and lay tliein under contribution whenever an op¬ 
portunity iK'curs, tlint is, whenever their numbers considerably outvie those of the 
whites or Spaniards.” • • 

• 

ITic Ojibbeway Indians have made the following picture of extem¬ 
pore dwelling-liouscs, exempt from rates and taxes, tolerably familiar 
to many persons in tliis tountry : — * • , , 

“ Tlic wigwam was warm and neat Conical in its shape, and supportM by se¬ 
veral sturdy poles, outside composed of huge buffalo-hides, within it was wholly 
lined with the furred skin of various mountain animals. Guns, spyars, axes, knives 
hung from ])egs protruding from the cross beam, while in the cenpe a steaming 
caldron was suspended over a sp.arkliiig fire.. 'I’he whole was c^tkiulated to awake 
pleasant sens^^ions in the huin.in mind, !mt chiefly the meal which the lovely 
Moaina was busily preparing. Before Pierre was spread a clean mat, t>n* which tw(» 
bowls, as many horn s]ioons, and a couple of knives were laid, while, curling round 
his head, and, despite every cITort to prevent it, creejung within his nostrils, entering 
his moiitli, and awakening the anxiously awaiting ministers of the interior, rose the 
strong odour of an Indian stew, in wliicli tlic quantity and variety of*thc ingre¬ 
dients were not the only attraction.” 
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It is difficiiU to extract any passage from “ The Rose of Ouisconsin ” 
without doing injustice to the author ; the lale is short, and will not 
hear abridgement. Wfi take the following, not as •the best passage, 

but as the one which will best bear to be separated from the story; — 

* 

« Kvery white man had a rifle, every Indian a fusil, while all were abundantly 
.supplied with ]>owdci* and lead. Entering their several crafts, the whole party 
pushed out into the Iti^e, the periagua taking the lead, llap^ was now the pro- 
gre.ss ofthfa littl^host of hardy spirits bent on an errand of very questionable cha¬ 
racter; for though an anxious desire to rescue the fair Tuscarora was a very strong 
motive in the breast of Harry, still vengeance was very far from aslc'ip. In no case 
could such a feeling be less hlnmable than when experienced towards the murderer 
of a man's parents, yet never could it be wholly excused. However, we are not 
describing nfbii as they sffould be, but recording a rarrativc of American border life 

tlic last century, when the Indians were scarcely considered human'* creatures, 
and when to slay and exterminate the red-skins was the glory of most wl4tc men; 
when a little lieforc venerable patriarchs offef^d rqrvards for scalps, and wtien the 
eominis.sion(rs of the United Colonies assembled at Boston connived at the .’nurdcr 
of Miantonnimoh! 

** For some time the progress of the party continued unal)atcd, and then suddenly 
slackened. 'Hie sound of the fall of Sycamore Crei>l. explained the cause to Harry. 
They wore near the enemies’ cam]). A halt took"placu, and, the whole crowdhig 
togetlier, young Folthorpc sternly recapitulated a fact he had formerly impress.'(l 
u])on the Indians and white men. The Sioux were to be taken alive if posslhK, 
and no woman or*child was to be slain, on p^uii of death to the wrong-doer^- A hur¬ 
ried assent Iteing given, they then divided; Edward Fulton and the 'NVinnehags ■ 
taking the rear, wtiile Harry and the Tuscaroras landed, and made, under their 
leader’s guidcance, way in the direction of his morning post. ^ValkiI 1 g in Indian 
file, dead silence was preserved, and the edge of the creek reached without the 
slightest interruption. They now halted a moment for Harry to reconnoitre. 

The clouds had ]>asscd away from the sky, and, though there was yet no moon, 
still the stars twinkled faintly, and shed a dim light. Harry hesitated but a mo¬ 
ment, then, stooping low, motioned for all to follow. Eaeli man obeyed, holding 
his l)reath and clutching his ready fire-arms. The young hunter soon reached the 
tree before mentioned. As he suspected, it was s^i arranged ns to facilitate the 
crossing of the creek. Creeping along slowly and methodically, and pausing each mo¬ 
ment to listen for any sound which should betray the awakening of the Sioux watch¬ 
dogs, Harry presently reached the opposite able, and with ease descended the notched 
tree. In a few minutes more the whole party were congregated in the little cove 
where Mid-day Sun Itad first been discovered by the white hunter. Still not a 
sound was heard 'from the wigwams of their enemies; and Harry began to hope 
that the capture of lied Hand, dnd tlie rescue of the Hose of Ouisconsin, might be 
effected without bloodshctl. * 

“ The Tuscarora,chief now took the lead, with Harry at his side, all crawling on 
the ground upon their knees, and dragging the guns in their right hand. The sur¬ 
face ttf the prairie between the v^d and the wigwalns was soft and velvety, and 
admitted of progress being made with scarcely any perceptible noise. In this man¬ 
ner the rtidc stockade of the Sioux village was reached. Still not a sound was heard 
from within. By crossing the little plain diagonally, one of the entrances of the vil¬ 
lage had been gained *— a considerable advantage, as it enabled the party to avoid 
tlie noise which must have been made while creeping round the outer wall. Harry 
now raised his fiip^>r in sign of utter silence, and then alone entered the Sioux camp. 

** Rounding the corner of the stockade, still upon Ins hands and kqgcs, the young 
hunter ,fovitd himself at the upper end of a double row of wigwams, terminating in 
a small open space, where burnt the low embers of a fire near a stout upright ])ust, 
as Harry supposed it to be. (9n crept the white hero, hesitating to give the signal 
for the onslaught, a sicicening feeling cpming over his soul as he thought how soon 
that breatlile&s stilIncA would be changed to whooping yells, cries of death, the 
shout of victory, and fpe despairing groans of the vanquished. On therefore he 
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went, making for the centre fire, and often pausing to listen for the least sound ; his 
eyes for some inimites had becgi fi&ed suspiciously on what he had at first taken for 
ii post, lie pauses, takes a long breath, clutches his rifle ond knife. It is an In¬ 
dian, his face turned ?lircctly towards him, and though, <or fear of betraying himself, 
he (lares not raise his head too high, he feels that his hot eyeballs are glaring full 
upon him. * Harry sank slowly upon the ground, in the posture of a log, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the red-skin, and striving to still the loud beating of his heart. 
It was a fearful moment Harry felt himself discovered, aritt in the power of the 
Indian, upon whom the moon just risen was now shining in all her brilliance. 
Still he stir^d not At length, however, the figure moved, and^exhihi^d his pro¬ 
file to tftc light, in the act of turning round, and at the same momcHI the low half- 
silent laugh of the wild American savage smote upon Harry’s car —next instant, 
gently, the hunter stood Iicsidc tlic Dancing Hear. 

“ Hist I ’ exclaimed Harry, in a whisper; * shall we cull in our men ? ’ Tlic Win- 
nobag answered, in a voice swcilt in its low melancholy, ‘^roolatc; ^oux gone.”’ 

• 

A ruETTY-T.oOKiNG little ^jJOo^ under tlie title of “Dawn Island,^ 
liiis beiui .sent to us in a green cover, and with a gold fi‘oiitisj)i(?ce. It 
looked very much, at first sight, like a book of iioetry, and we felt 
that instinctive alarm wliicli, from long experience in such matters, 
usually a.s.sails ns on such occasions. Hut on examining the gold 
huters more elo.scly, wc made out that it was “a Tale, by 11. Mar- 
tincau.” On referring to the title page, we ascertained tliat it was 
“ writUtn for the National Anti-Corn Law Bazaar.” The figure of a 
hlack-looking old gentleman, dressed in a plantain leaf, and a young 
lady of tlic same colour, with half a ditto, who, we at first supposed, 
was poetieully placed in nubibus, but who, on closer examination, we 
found to be only in Hindis, led us to suppose that the story wa.s to ho 
a romantic one; but little did wc know of the consummate art with 
which IMiss Martincau insinuates her political economy among the 
millions! 'riio book turned out to be a treatise on Free Trade! 
written, as the lady inforjns us, as “licr ottering” to thoHazaar of the 
National Anti-(^orn Law League. 

As Miss Martincau has acquired a notoriety as a political and sta¬ 
tistical writer hai’dly less than her fame as a Mesmerist, it was 
not without some curiosity that wc sat down to i)cruse the book, 
tliinkiiig that some phenomena, politico-economic or mesmcnc might 
he exhibited, worthy the attention of the* curious. We confess that 
it was with the utmost difficulty that wc toiled through the serio- 
comie tale, short as it is; but, determined to fulfil oiA* task, wc waded 
tlu'ongh all the twatUllw with a ])atient •assiduity and a power of en¬ 
durance worthy of a prize from the Anti-Corn Law League; amf af 
laslfwc arrived—oh ! how happily!—at the end; and whefi we got 
there, wc found ourselves ns fur advanced, in rc.spcct to the object of 
the woi’k, as we were at the beginning. We are fully*rcady to admit 
that Miss Martincau intended this publication to be ^ iflost ]K)werful 
auxiliaiy the efforts of tlie Anti-Corn Law I.»eague to bring about 
that millennium of Free Trade, of which tlie lady, — albeit*tlMit such 
subjects arc not the studies that ladies we usually prone to devote 
themselves to,—is^so determined a champion. 

We say that we have no doubt •that such was 4ho lady’s*intcntion ; 
hut a more miserable piece of nonsense, we are Ijiund in truth to say, 
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it never was our lot to peruse. The whole that Miss Martineau’s 
“Offering” proves,—if it proves any thing more than her inca¬ 
pability to understand what the question is between‘the advocates 
and the opponents of Free Trade,—is, that it is advantageous for 
one country to trade with another for the productions andf manufac- 
turoB which each wants of the other: but who doubts this ? The 
world does not waht a treatise from Miss Martineau to prove a truth 
which all the world* acknowledges. But what M|ss Marti«cau has to 
prove, and |/hieh she does not attempt to prove, is, that it is advan¬ 
tageous for this country to employ the population of other countries 
to do that which our own population can do for themselves; and more 
than tliat, {;he has to.slmw how the population of this heavily taxed 
country can compete in its productions and manufactures witli the ])opu- 
latioii of lightly taxed countries, and afford to sell the produce of tlieir 
labour at the same low prices as tliose whiej^ exist where large taxation 
does not greatly enhance the prices of commodities. But this is 
not a ht opportunity for the disimssion of such a subject; besides, we 
cannot consider it fair to the lady to pres»imc that she has nothing 
more to say tliau she has said in this most*dull and nonsensical bo<jk, 
as it is evident that the lady has written it in a state of mesmeric 
coma. 

We must cohsider it therefore as a case of plircno-mcsmcrism, in , 
which the sclf-oj)crator has entirely failed to excite tlie approjiriate 
organs; that, in short, slic has mistaken the bump; and instead of 
developing the cerebral division of “ Free Trade,” she has exhibited 
in very great perfection the oi’gan of “twaddle.” 


MAYNOOTH. 

*■ I 

A rARLTAMENTAUY paper has been laid on the fable of the House of 
Commons rcs])ec<ing Maynootli College, which, as a document eman¬ 
ating from authority, we reprint in an abridged form for the inf‘orm- 
‘Athm of the readers of the Magazine. ^ 

From^this paper it appears, that the sums voted by parliament 
towards the support of the Boman Catholic College at IVIaynooth 
amounted, in •1841, 1842, and 1843, to 8928/. for each year; the 
average nunfb^ of students having been, in 1841, 427; 1842, 425; 
and in 1843, 433. The average number of students a^jnually ad¬ 
mitted, ix* 1841, 1842, and 1843, are 86; the average number of 
students wlio have annually left the college within the same period, 
• 86; and the average number of the latter who are in lioly orders, 66. 
The pa^liamentany vote of 8928A is charged with the maintenanco 
of 250 students. Aj^ the other students in the college arc maintained 
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at their own expense, except a few who enjoy the benefit of private 
or fanjily foundations. tAVhen, as it not unfrequently happens, the 
merits of two "Candidates, and their claims to a free place in the esta¬ 
blishment, appear to their bishop to be nearly equal, he adjudges 
them an aqua! portion of one free place, in which case each is required 
to pay one half of the ordinary pension. • 

The sura allowed out of the parliamentary votd for the support of ' 
the 260 students charged therein, including, with ^he a^mentary 
maintenance, the general heating, ligliting, and repairs ot^thc college, 
is 23/. per annum. The estimate for 1841, 1842, and 1843 (the same 
for each yeai*), of the charge of the said Uoman Catholic college 
amounted, as already mentioned, to the sum^f 8928/.,*which was 
voted in a committe of supply by the House of Commons. Of tliig 
sum 5760/. was appropriated to the subsistence, ineluding commons, 
coals, candles, furniture, repays, &c., of 250 students, at 23/. each; 
425/. to commons for 17 Piasters, at 25/. each; 1100/, to commons 
and allowance for 20 scholars in the Dunboync establishment, at 55/. 
cacli; 2572/. to salaries, yicluding that of the president, at 32G/., that 
of the vice-president, at 450/.; that of the senior dean, at 122/.; 
that of the junior dean, at 112/,; that of the second junior dean, 
at 112/.; that of the prefect of the Dunboyne Kstablishincnt, at 
142/. ;*‘that of the bursar, at 122/.; those of tlirch jirofessors of 
theology, at 122/. each (36G/, altogether); tliat of a professor of 
the Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew, at 122/.; that of a professor 
of mathematics, at 112/.; that of a professor of logic, mctapliysics, 
and ethics, at 112/.; that of a professor of rlictoric, at 112/.; 
that of a professor of humanity, at 112/.; tliat of a professor of 
English elocution and French, at 112/.; and that of a i>rofessor of 
the Irish language, at 112/.; to the salary of the secretary of tho 
trustees and treasurer, qt 73/. 10*-.; the physician, at 52/. IOj. ; and 
the apothecary, at 200/. 

The wages altogether amounted to 279/., including those of the 
cook, at 40/.; the butler, at 1*8/. 12s.; four servants, at 12A 12s, 
eacli; 12 servants, at 9/.*Gs. each; and 8 servants, at 7/. 6s. each. 
This makes a gross total of 1(112C/., from wliich, however, was de¬ 
ducted the sum of 1,193/., consisting partly of the rent of the Hun- 
boync estate (454/.), and partly of the fees of admission from students 
(744/.). 

The number of students actually at tl* present moment within ^le 
walls of Maynooth College amounts to 438, all of whose names are* 
givbn at length. They are all, generally speaking, young men, 
varying in age from 18 to 35. 

It appear^ that the annnal vacations ordinarily cxteiAl from July 1. 
to August 25. The time actually granted in 1842 a^d 1843 did not 
exceed the^ limits ; but in 1844 the vacation Avas prolonged till.thc 
1st of September, and moreover no student Avaa permitted tb remain 
in the college during that period, althou^ usually all are allowed, ^ 
and many prefer, "to remain during the whole or a portion of the 
vacation. The cause of this dcifaflurc from the usual ewrse was, 
that in consequence of the increased price of pi*ojflsions, and the con- 
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sequent inadequacy of the!* college income to meet the necessary de¬ 
mands upon it, a heavy debt had gradualily been accumulated, and 
was still on the increase. TJie trustees, after attempting in vain 
other means of liquidating the debt, or at least preventing its further 
neciimulatioD, had recourse, amongst other retrenchments,’to a pro¬ 
longed and compulsory vacation, as a means of diminisliing the cx- 
» penditure of the college. 

With lespcot to 'the expression of public opinion on the Bill now 
before I’arlinment, we learn from the 24th Report of the Committee 
on IVtitious, that 8758 petitions against tlic Bill have been presented 
to the House of Commons, signed by 1,106,772 persons. It may be 
observed, Uiat these J-, 106,772 persons exceed the aggregate number 
pf electors on the registries of all the counties, cities, and boroughs 
in Great liritain ; and that they represent in numerical force more 
than l-18th part of the population of«15n^and, Wales, and Scotland. 
Amongst petitions recently presented, may be mentioned one from 
the minister, ciders, and deacons of the Free Church at Curdross ; one 
from the vicar and churchwardens of Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire; one 
from the vicai*, churchwardens, and inhabitants of Stockland parish, 
Bristol; one from the minister of Llanerelymedd and Coedana, and 
his parishioners of all denominations, in the county of Anglesey and 
diocese of Bangor ; one from the curate, &c. of Ilsington, Devon ; , 
one from the rector, churchwardens, and inhabitants of Mclmcrby, in 
tlie county of Cumberland; one from 154 adherents of the Kstablislied 
Church of Scotland, besides several from Welsh Calvinistic Method¬ 
ists and other respectable Dissenting bodies. 

The s<.*cond reading of the Bill was carried in the House of Com¬ 
mons diy a majority of 147; the numbers being 323 for, and J76 
against the bill. 

The tliinl reading was carried on the 21rt of May, by a majority 
of 133; the numbers being 317 for, and 184 against the bill. 

After the third reading was cai*ried^, the following modifying clause 
was proposed by Mr. T. Duneoinbe : — 

“ And be it enacted, that the i^owers and provisions of this act 
shall not continue and be in force loiig 9 r tlum the 1st of August, 1848, 
and thence to the cml of tlie then session of Parliament.” 

The numbers were — For the clause 145, against it 243 ; majority 
against the clnusA^ 98. 

The Bill was tlicn passed.* The next step is the introduction of the 
“Biil in the House of Lords, wlicrc it will have to iiass through an 
ordeal not less trying than in the Commons. 
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At tlic conclusion of this paper, wc have inserted Some extracts frhm 
the lAteramy Gazet^y and from the Athcrueuniy rdatin^ to Ike autlor 
wlioa% melancholy decease has given rise to the preseV tributJ of 
respect and admiration. ' 1 

We might multiply such instances of laudatory notices ftd jJ/?- 
nitum. IJiit it seems to ^s that the death and^the circuinstance^ of 
so distinguished a member of the republic of lettci*s, affords aJ fit 
opportunity for some serious observations on the general subject of 
the state of literature in tJiis «ountry, which n^ be advantagcolsly 
advanced on the pi’cscnt occasion, ljut finot^^e must ccscue the 
memory of Thomas Hood from a sliglit which lias been cast on it by 
some who have lightly considered, or hastily wi’itten, on the character 
of his literary compositioiiR. 

It lias been said tJjat Mr. Hood misdirec^ted and wasted his talents 
by applying them to subjects of a light and frivolous character ; that 
, lie was a joke-liunlcr instead of an instructor, more eager to make a 
pun than to point a moral. In a word, instead of being a didactic 
teacher, he was merely a facetious writer. 

We readily admit that the character of IVIr. Hood’s writings was 
fun and laughter, and that, as a writer, he was a most facetious one ; 
Imt wo deny that laiiglitcr was his only object. He amused llic mul¬ 
titude in order to attract their attention ; Jiis aim was to make man¬ 
kind wiser, hotter, liappier; and be made use of Jiis wit and his 
humour as veliicles wlmrewitli to (!onvoy his wholesome ami iiioj'e 
lasting lessons of morality. The light laugh ])assed away, hut tlie 
solid truth remained. 'J'hus many imbibed lessons of kindness and 
charity, who would have turned away from the inculeator of prin¬ 
ciples iirescntcd with a Serious aspect. In truth, Hood was most 
serious in his purpo.se when he was most^comic in his manner. Ho 
eschewed gravity, as^ruiinei*s m a race llirow off the heavy articles of 
their apparel ; and the liglit clothing of his thoughts enabled them to 
he wafted into places where precepts in a heavier fli*ess would have 
failed to jicnetrate. Nothing better exSniidilies this than his “^i^ug 
of the Shirt.” 

The hardships inflicted on a lai'gc and industrious portion of the 
community was a flagrant oppression ; profound thinkers condemned 
it; olahorale writers dissected it; enlightened humantty dejdored it; 
hut it was not until Hood popularised the exposuisjj of the wrong, 
that the juiblic, Avith one voice, expressed its determinatio/i to p^t it 
down. Tlie comicality of tliis moral philijjpic was the secret of its 
success. It was the bitter-sweet of the eoniposition tliat tickled the^ 
palate of the pubBc; people tasted the intcllcetiial food, and those 
who had resisted tlic injimctions'of even Holy Vrit, Averuroused to 
their sensibilities by epigrammatic couplets. Ttfie was Hood’s excel- 
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Icnce j lie knew his public ; he looked straight to his mark; his 
object was to produce the effect; a tliobsand writers might have 
chosen a thousand different ways to do it; lie chose the right one ; 
and tlic proof of his judgment is the success of his hit; — he struck 
the right nuil right on the head, and drove it home at a single 
blovf. ^ 

' Hood was not a voluminous writer; if his works are to be measured 

by the foot rule, hd will fall short of many; but ,it must be borne in 
mind that #|)igrams are not bulky; that their brevity is their merit; 
and that two and forty sixpences go to a guinea. — Hood has ex¬ 
pressed, in many a pithy sentence, that which, with a little profes¬ 
sional dexterity, mig^it be diluted into an essay. But he did not 
peek to fill volumes, but to fill minds, llis endeavour was to pem- 
micanise ideas, as the North-pole explorers did provisions, that 
they might be carried about the casieai was an intellectual con- 
densing-engino of vaporish imaginings into solid apothegms. The 
original bent of his genius, perhaps, was towards the discursive and 
the desultory ; — he possessed such a richuoes of imagination, that he 
could afford to be profuse where others wcJrc obliged to be thrifty of 
tlicir resources; but he could control at will tlie exuberance of his 
fancy to strengfhen the energy of his wit; — this faculty is rare; it 
is more than a tact; it is a power. 

It has been said that that man is a benefactor to his country who 
lias caused two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before. 
If this is true pliysically, it is not less so morally; aud in tliis sense 
Hood was, in no slight degree, a benefactor to his country, for he has 
caused a multitude of good tlioughts to spring up where few existed 
before. He was the discoverer of a new sort of guano to fertilise 
men’s minds, and to make them produce larger crops of good actions; 
or rather it was an intellectual compost that Iw invented, and the mate¬ 
rials of which were satire softened by kindliness, and ridicule tem- 
jjored with good feeling. He joked,mankind into being better; be 
made vice? so comical that the evil-disposed dared not to indulge in 
tlieir bad inclinations, from the dread bf being 'laughing-stocks. 
He would have restrained tjie father of evil himself, if he could have 
got at him, from indulging his malice by thc;fear of his ridicule. 
Nothing could stand against it; the foolish and the wicked could 
encounter all soAs of pains and penalties, but they could not bear 
laughed at; that wa& a comical sort bf damnation that they 
shrunk from; themselves furnished tlicir own caricatures j and to^bc 
gibbeted on high as the supremely ludicrous for the world to slioot its 
mirth at, was a climax of suffering too jiointed to be endured by the 
most audaci^uS ;—nobody likes to be “too ridiculous.” tl'hus, in an 
age of rcform,/Iood was one of the most effectual of reformers. He 
leaped all.sorts of vices and absurdities in Schedule A.,the great 
benefit; of the community;—if they do not remain there, it is not 
his fault. *■ 

Hood then has performed hi§ part in the woMd well; and in all 
his writings, let it Jnever be forgotten, that in treating ol' the duties 

the rich, aud in tedvocating the cause of the poor, lie ever upheld 

• « 
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tlic rights of tlio one, without attempting fo foster erroneous preju- 
ilh:;c.s ami ill will against tin? other ; for liis aim was Jiot to pull down 
the ricli, but to-rafeJC up the poor. He has turyed his talent to good 
.account; that is, to the good account of others;—let us see what he 
lias dbnc f< 4 r himscKt Tliis'ia a serious question ; tliere is nothing 
comical in it at all; — but it is not a private question, it is one ttiat 
concerns all literary men especially, as well as the groat soeial body 
generally, qf which ^ley form an influential part ;*—it is a®j>.aiiiful 
question; but it is one which, in duty to liis family and to %be pj^blic, 
cannot be passed by in silence. 

With all bis genius, with all his talents, with all the sense on^the 
part of the public of the ^od that lie has done, and with all Ids 
success, Mr. Hood has died a poor man. His success has been purely • 
literaiy; in point of money ho has failed; and he has left to bis 
hnnily only his fame for theit palifimony. If it were not that a public 
annoumtement has been mane of tliis painful fact, we should slirink 
froTii exposing it; but as the secret lias been rovcalcil, tlio more imblic 
it is now made the better, iit order tJuit it may stand the better chance 
of being remedied. I'lie following are the terms in which it has been 
maile known by those who, as his private friends, had the rigiit to 
initiate such a proceeding on behalf of his family • 

“ The**late T110.MAS Hood. — This distinguished writer, who has 
for upwards of twenty years entertained the public witli a constant 
siicc(\ssi(>n of comic and humouristic works, in the whole range of 
which not a single line of immoral tendency, or calculated to pain an 
individual, c.an be pointed out, whose poems and serious wn'tiiigs rank 
among tlic noblest modern contributions to our national literature, and 
whose pen was ever the ready and ellicient advocate of the unfortunate 
and oj)prcssc*(l (as recently, for instance, in the admirable ‘ Song of 
the Siiirl,^ wJiicIi gave so remarkable an impulse to the movement on 
behalf of the distressed needlewomen,) has left, by his dcatli, a widow 
and two chihlren in straitened aii^ jireearious circumstances, with no 
tithcr means of subsistence than a siiiall pension, terminable on the 
failure of the widow’s life,* barely suiricicnt to supply u family of 
three with common necessaries, Mnl totally ^adequate for the educa¬ 
tion and uilvuncomcnt llie orjSian <!hildreu. Kven this scanty re¬ 
source has been, of necessity, forestalled to a eonsijjerablc extent 
during the last fivii months, in order to meet the heavy sick-room and 
funeral expemses. Under •these circumstances, a subscription for 
family has been sot ou foot. The admirers of Thomas Hood tha)ugh- 
out tife country, will, it is Iiopcd, take this opportunity of publicly 
Icstilying their rccogniliou of liis genius and their sens^ of his per¬ 
sonal worth.” , • 

^V^i confidently trust that such an appeal Avill be sufilci^t fo interest 
the jmhlio, TJiomas Hood has so long amused and instrpeteti^ 

and that it will have the cfiect of adding something more than barren 
laurels to the universal praise which hallo^vs His tomb. 

Let the public do hflnour to itself, by contributing to the comfort of 
those who inlierit his name, and whom he lias bcquelthcd as inlegacy 
to his country; and while the memory of him is Cherished in our 
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hearts, let our sense of Ws merits stimulate us, if not to generosity, 
at least to justice. It is not charity thdtris to be bestowed, but^a 
debt that is to be paid,; it is a return owing to him,an(i to those wlvom 
lie has left behind him ; and we cannot doubt that it only requires to 
be suggested, to be gathered in abundantly. But the questiotf does 
jiot rest here ; it is our duty to say a few words on the general sub¬ 
ject of the literary profession. 

Tlie l|:reat defect of the literary profession is, its want ^f pecuniary 
iiidcpciidp#lce; it is not a money-making proicssion. During the 
lifetime of its professors, it is at best but a precarious means of sub¬ 
sistence ; and when dcatli closes the scene of their privations and 
tlicir struggles, the* it is in vain tliat th^ immortality of their works 
r is appealetl to in aid of the mortal wants of their survivors. It is not 
like a business which can be carried on by tlicir descendants. The 
source of income ceases with the We cf an author. But wc think 
that litertiry men arc themselves to blsuno in some degree for this 
lamentable position; and it is for the sake of suggesting some remedy 
for this evil that wc venture to offer thesegebservations. The i*cmcdy 
that wc suggest is prompted hy tlic practice of tliosc of another pro¬ 
fession, whose lives arc necessarily lield by a precarious tenure from 
the nature ofjtheir avocation, and from the effects of the destructive 
climate to which they arc exposed; wc allude to tlic olliecrs of the 
army in the service of the East India Company. By a plan formed 
hy themselves, it is the established rule for all olfii^crs in the Indian 
army to subscribe to a ecrtaiufimd for Ibc benefit of their widows and 
children. The reversionary fund thus secured is, in most cases, suffi¬ 
cient to preserve for tludr families a provision ; and in all ca.ses to 
secure them from the liorrors of absolute want, so as to obviate tlie 
necessity of uii appeal to public chai'ity. Wliy could not literary 
men do the same ? In the Indian army^ if an officer were to n(?g- 
lect the securing of this provision for his family, it would be a 
disgrace which would cause hiiit pot only to lose caste among his 
associates, but which would draw on him public disestcem, and cx- 
[)ose him to be pointed at us one destitute of proi)er feeling and 
regard for tliose whose welfare ougl)i to be the priiici]»al object of liis 
exertions. Thus the rule has become imperative. That its practice 
is most salutary is acknowledged hy all, and is felt most convincingly, 
by those who are benefited by its institution. Why should not literaiy 
4 nt^n adopt some such systcin in their own ctfcc ? The body is numerous, 
and ip some few instances pros])erous .in a worldly sense, and com¬ 
paratively wealthy; so that in the beginning the strong mighifc help 
the weak, and assist in the preliminary expences of the establishmenl. 
Such an ^s\itution would relievo literary men from song: of their most 
bitter jiros^ctioos, and by rendering them more indc])endeut in tlieir 
.yi?ofession would help to render them more indcpeinlent in their 
woi*ks; at once raising them in their own opinions, and in the estima¬ 
tion of the public. Sitth an institution we confidently believe only 
wants .some one to begin it let those who Have most Icisui’c and 
means^)nnoble tjeir naptes byffcing the founders of so honourable an 
association. A [Xs 
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Wc iia\'e only oiu> word more to say in inference to the gentleman 
ivhose iiaino forms, and \fifl continue to form, tlic title of tliis maga¬ 
zine. For som% time past, all those acquainted ^itli the current news 
of literature, have been aware that Mr. Hood’s state of healtli allowed 
liim to co^nLute but little to its pages; his genius and Ids benevo¬ 
lence, however, have stamped it with a character which bus caused It to 
gain some favour with the public. It may be .satisfactory to the 
friends of tlic magazine to know, that every endefavour will^c made 
to caray it on in the admirable spirit of kindness to all in which 
it was projected; and tlic expression of opinion which has been 
elicited by the publication of the last number leads u.s to hope tl^at it 
lias been considered as ai^earncst of the dcsir» of its pacsent con¬ 
ductors to preserve the tone of kindness and independence which dis-* 
tiiiguishcd its career while under the active superintendence of its 
px'ojcctur. Its founder has j^ssod away, but his spirit will still breatlie 
ill its pages. ' • 


hg-om thv Atheiiaium, 

“'rtrOMAS HOOD. 

‘Can Fulvia die?’ There are people in the worldpf literature as 
^ of social intercourse, who seem so indispensable to us that time must 
ela[»sc ere we can believe that they arc gone, to return no more. It 
is thus wc feel in recording the death of Thomas Hood; after a 
wasting illness of many years’ slow progress, terminated by months 
of extreme debility and sufiering, cheei*fully liorne. Often and fami¬ 
liarly as lie was wont to talk of death and the tilings of the grave, 
there seemed u vitality in the man' no less than in his genius, wJiiclt 
makes the catastrophe startling as it is sad. 

“ I'homas Hood was tin* son of Mr. Hood, the bookseller, of the firm 
of Voriior and Hood. lie gave to the public an outline of his early 
life, in the ‘Literary Ucminiscences* published in Hood’s Own. He 
was, as he there states, early placed ‘upon lofty stool, nt lofty desk,* 
in a merchant’s counting-Hbuse; but his commercial career was soon 
put an end to by his health, which began to fail; and by the rccoin- 
niemlation of tlm physicians IFc was * shipped, ns per advice, in a 
Scotch smack,* to his father’s relations in Dundee. There he made . 
his first literary venture in the local journals ; subsetfUently he sent a 
l)aper to the Dundee Mttgnzine^ the cditdf of which was kind enohgJi> 

Its Winifred Jenkins says, ‘to wrap my bit of nonsense under his 
Honor’s kiver, without charging for its insertion.* Literature, how¬ 
ever, was then only thought of as an amusement; for, on his return to 
London, he was, wc believe, apprenticed to an uncle a^an engraver, 
and subse(|uently transferred to one of the Le Keux. though he 
always retained his early love for art, and Imd much faciHty.in dcow- 
ing, as the numberless quaint illustrations to his works tes’lifV, his 
tendencies were literary ; and when, on tlicMeath of Mr. John Scott, , 
the hondon Magaz/ke passed into tl^c hands of Messrs. Taylor and 
Ilcssey, Mr. Hood was installed iif a sort of subjeditorshipv From 
that time his career has been open and known to Ae public. 

JtNH, I.S4Jf —XO. VI. VOL. in. V V 
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The following is, wc aliprchcnd, something like a cataloguo-of Mr. 
Hood's works, dating from the period whcit his * Odes and Addresses^ 
written in conjunction with liis brother-in-law, Mn Jd H. Reynolds, 
brought him prominently before the public; — * Whims end Oddities;' 
‘National Tales;’ ‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ [a, volume 
fulliof ricli, imaginative poetry); ‘ The Comic Annuals,’ subsequently 
reproduced, with the addition of new matter, as ‘Hood's Own;' 
‘ Tyincy Hall;? ‘ Up the Rhine;* and ‘ Wliimsicqlitics; (^Periodical 
Gathering.’^ Nor must we forget one year’s editorship of ‘ The ^cni,' 
since that included ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,' a ballad wluch we ima¬ 
gine will live as long as the languageT Of later days Mr. Hood was 
an odbasiopal contri^itor to PuncA’s caske\ of mirth and benevolence; 
(ind perJiaps his last offering, ‘ The Song of the Shirt,’ was his best 
-—a poem of which the imitations have been countless, and the moral 
effect immeasurable. t g 

“ The secret of this effect, if analysed, would give the chni'actcris- 
tics of‘ one of the most original and powerful geniuses wiiich ever was 
dropped by Faery into infant’s cradle, and aoddly nursed up by man 
into a treasure, qu^t, special, camcleon-eoloured in the chaugcful- 
ness of its tints, yet complete and self-consistent. Of all the humour¬ 
ists, Hood was ^e most poetical. When dealing with the most familial* 
subjects, whether it might be a sweep bewailing the suppression of 
his cry, pr a mother searching through St. Giles’s for her lost infant, 
or a Miss KiUmansegg’s golden childhood—there was hiu’dly a verse 
in which some touches of heart, or some play of fancy, did not beckon 
the laughing reader away into far other worlds than tiic jester’s. It 
is true, that he was equally prone to vein and streak his noblest 
poems, on liigh and a\i^ul themes, with familiar allusions and gro¬ 
tesque similes; and this union of what is near and tangible with 
what soars high and sinks deep, wrought outdn every capricious form 
wluch a gamesome invention could suggest, enabled him from time to 
time to strike home to the hearts of every one—the fastidious and 
the common-place—the man of wit and the man of dreams—of all, 
wc should say, except the bigot and the charlatan. To these Hood’s 
genial sarcasms must have ^en gall anti wormwood, directed, as they 
were, to the noblest purposes. His jokes pief'ced the deeper, too, 
inasmuch as they were poet’s joke8—-clear of grossness or vulgarity. 
But what need Is there once again, in this journal, to dissect or to 
display the gifts of one wh6se published wohks for years furnished 
out its richest mirth?—nor is the present the time. Our lips may 
speak of the ^wit which death could only cxlxaust, and the Imraour 
which sickness could not daunt, nor hard fortunes depress into 
silence; but oUi* thoughts are fixed on the pall wliich hider them fi*om 
us for ever!' 

“ As lit^ti^an we attempt any portraiture of the main more ori¬ 
ginal, 'wfe verily think, more gifted when met in the private social 
circle of those to whom would open his stores, than when iireseiit- 
ing himself to the world in prints The service is one compreheiidiug 
too iiian^ mingled (recollections to be borne at the moment. The 
^worW will presenCi/ feel how much poorer it is for Hood’s with- 
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drawal; and then tlicre will bo no lack of remembiweerfl and memo- 
riilists. Sullicient for thd day is the regret! ” 


From the Literary Gazette. 

“THOMAS HOOD 

“ Dicd«cn ^turday morning. A spirit of true philantbr^y has de* 
parted from its earthly tenement; the light of a curious and peculiar 
wit has been extinguished; the feeling and pathos of u natural j>oet 
have descended into the gmve; and left those who kne^ adnured,' 
uud loved these qualities to Teel and deplore the loss of him in whom. 
they were so pre-eminently united. ^ 

“ Yet we can hardly say tha( we lament liis death. Poor Hood I 
Ids sportive humour, like th# rays from a crackling fire in a dilapidated 
building, had long played among the fractures of a ruined constitution, 
and fiashed upon the woald tlirough the flaws and rents of a shat¬ 
tered wreck* infirm at was the fabric, the equal mind was never 
disturbed to the last. Ho contemplated the approach of death with 
a com]> 9 ^d philosophy, and a resigned soul. It had ^o tovrors for 
hinL A short while ago we sat for hours by his bed-side in gene^ 
and cheerful conversation, as when in social and healthful mtffti^um. 
Then he spoke of the certain and unavoidable event about, tbt^c 
[dace with perfect unreserve, unruffled calmness; and the lesson and 
cxam])le how to die was never given in a more impi*essive and con¬ 
solatory manner than by Thomas Hood. His bodily sufferings had 
made no change in his mental character. He was the same as in his 
publications—at times lively and jocular, at times serious and affect¬ 
ing ; and upon the one gr^at subject of a dcatli-bcd liope, he declared 
himself, as throughout life, opposed to canters and hypocrites,—a 
class he ])ad ahvnys detested and written against; while he set the 
highest price upon sincere Christianity, whose works of charity and 
mercy bore witness to the intcginty and purity of the faith professed. 

‘ Our common friend,* he saitv, ‘ Mi's. K- y" , I love; for she is a 
truly rcliyiousy and nqt a pious, woman.* He seemed anxious that 
his sentiments on tlie momentous question should not be misrepre¬ 
sented ; and that his animosity against tlie pretend^ should not be 
luiscoiiatrucd iulo a want’of just estimatiejh for the real. * • 

“ Another suiyect upon which he dwelt with much earnestness, 
and gi*ulitude, was the grant of a pension of 100/. a year to Cis wife. 

‘ There is, after all,* he observed, ‘raucli of good to counterbalance 
the bad in tlus world. # 1 have now a better ojnnion of it than I once 
had, -udien pressed by wrongs and injuries,’ [of theso ^poke. but 
they are no* for public notice]. Two autogmph letters 
Itobert Peel, relating to this pension, gave him intense gi’atincaiion, 
and were indeed most honourable to the hflart of the writer, whose 
warmth in the expifssion of personal solicitude for liiraself and his 
family, and of admiration for his procructions (witi* which Sk' Pobei’t 
seemed to be well acquainted), we firmly beHe\c Aiparlcd more de- 
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light to the (lying man tl&n^ven the prospect that those so dear to 
him would not be left destitute. In his ontwer to the minister’s ti^t 
commimiciilion, he had alluded to the tendency his writings ever 
being on the side of humanity and order, and not of tlie modern 
school, to separate society into two classes, the rich and poor, and to 
inflnmc hati’ed on one side, and fear on the oilier. Tlu.s avowal ap- 
pc^ircd, from the if'iply, wlii(di acknowledged its truth, to have been 
very aceeptubfo to the Premier, from whom the gift liad q^ianated. 

Wc lijy^e thought tliat these particulars might possess an interest 
for our readers, and that, at legist at the present period, a list and 
notice of Hood’s works, so well and so generally known, would not be 
expefeted. ^ As theythave issued from the press wc have always found 
a pleasure in pointing out their various merits and beauties, the 
Widsyncracy of their humourous features, tbe toucliing tenderness of 
tlicir more natural effusions. The smile and the sigh were over 
blended togctlicr; the laugh at the gr^esqiic idea and wliimsical 
imagination (rarely seeing objects as other people saw tliein), and the 
tear which must flow over such pathetic naiTatives as Eugene. Aram 
or the OUi Elm^Coffin, Without a parallel and oidgiiuitas llo(»d 
was in tlic ludicrous, his more cndiuing fame will rest on tJic ex- 
quisitcl;^ bumpne and simply compassiematc. Thc^c was ijp force 
or aftectation in his etf(»rts to serve his fcllow-crcatures—llicy were 
spnntaycous and passionate; and all tlic art of picturesque and «les- 
erIptivl^ jKnvcr bestowed upon them was but api>ropriale and eongcidal 
oriiuincnt, ludtiicr covering nor concealing the rich stream of bcjic- 
volcncc which flowed in the d(']nhs bch»\v. His moftt cynical spai’k- 
lings emanated from a kind Ji<*n7*t ; they were flr<;works wlu<*li 
rcvolv'cd in many a (juaiut and brilliant device, but I>urnt or injured 
none. JIc could not hclj) tlic droll conceit and dazzling sally; but 
the love of kind predominated throughout and over all. 

“3rr. Hood was the sou of the respectable publislier and book¬ 
seller of that name, long a }>artnor in tlie firm of Vernor and Ilcsid, 
Poultry, which is seen inscribed on inany a title-page, some forty and 
fifty years ago. He has left a widow aiuPtwo children, a son and a 
daughter, both inheriting much of life talent; and likely, we trust, 
to be more prosperous in tbc world than all Lis genius could make; 
their paj'cnt. 

“Mr. Hood’s'luncral is appointed to take idacc at noon tti-day, in 
Kemal Gixcn (Jemetery; af»d a number of *1118 fj'icnds ivill assemble 
there, to witness the last deposit of his rcniaiiis in the grave,” 
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